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DEDICATION. 


TO 


CHARLES  RUDOLPHE 


LORD     CLINTON, 


&c.  Ac.  &c. 


My  Lord, 
Although  I,  of  course,  look  upon  the  book 
which  I  now  venture  to  dedicate  to  one  whom 
1  so  much  esteem  and  respect,  with  those 
parental  prejudices  which  make  us  often  over- 
look all  defects,  and  magnify  any  good  qualities 
in  our  offspring,  yet,  believe  me,  I  feel  that  it 
is  very  &r  inferior  to  that  which  I  could  wish 
to  present  to  you.  Do  not  then  measure  my 
regard  by  the  value  of  the  work,  but  accept  it 
only  as  a  very  slight  t^timony  of  great  esteem ' 
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•t  trouble  vou  or  tiic  public  witli  anv 
upon  the  general  conduct  of  the 
\y  1  suddenly  changed  the  ^ccne 
w  ofiF  to  another  character  there,  — 

but  a  glunpse  of  such  a  personage, 
ong  and  minutely  upon  another.  I 
I  trust  that  those  who  read  the  work 

will  discover  strong  reasons  for  all 
edings,  and  I  am  quite  sure  that 
;ht  and  care  was  bestowed  on  each 
kind  before  it  was  taken.    Your  own 

will  decide  whether  I  was  right  or 
i  blame  or  approve,  I  know,  what- 
it  plead.  The  public  will  do  so  also ; 
neral  rule,  I  think  it  best  to  conceal, 
dssible^  in  all  cases,  the  machinery 
widon  of  this  kind,   suffering   the 
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quendy  changing  the  scene  or  character  before 

the  reader's  eyes.      There  are  people  who  read 

a  romance  only  for   the  story,  and  these  are 

always  displeased  with  any  thing  that  interrupts 

their  straight-forward  progress.     But    nature 

does  not  tell  her  stories  in  such  a  way  as  these 

readers  desire ;  and,  in  the  course  of  human  life, 

there  are  always  little  incidents  occurring,  which 

seem  of  no  earthly  importance  at  the  time,  but 

which,  in  years  long  after,  affect  persons,  and 

produce   events,  where  no  one  could  imagine 

that  such  a  connexion  is  likely  to  be  brought 

about. 

I  have  always  in  this  respect,  as  in  all  others, 
endeavoured  to  the  best  of  my  abilities  to  copy 
nature ;  and  those  readers  who  pass  over  little  in- 
cidents, because  they  seem  at  the  time  irrelevant, 
or  run  on  to  follow  the  history  of  one  character, 
whenever  a  less  interesting  personage  is  brought 
upon  the  scene,  will  derive  little  either  of  profit 
or  pleasure  from  any  well  constructed  work  of 
fiction.  I  have,  as  far  as  possible,  avoided  in 
all  my  works  bringing  prominendy  forward 
any  character  or  any  scene  which  has  not  a 
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supernciai  rcacier,  vy  any  nuuiihii  ui 
that  tlie  personage  he  thinks  of  no 
is  "  to  turn  out  a  great  man  in  the 
liat  the  scene  which  seems  uncon- 
i  irrelevant  will  be  found  not  without 

these  considerations,  however,  I  trust 
mce-writer  in  the  present  day  pro- 
mself  greater  objects  than  the  mere 
good  story.  He  who,  in  the  course 
^nceived  and  interesting  tale,  excites 
issions  to  high  and  noble  aspirations ; 
bad  passions  so  as  to  teach  us  to 
^vem  them ;  arrays  our  sympathies 
3  of  virtue,  benevolence,  and  right ; 
r  hearts,  and  makes  the  circle  of  our 
id  affections  more  comprehensive; 
maginations  with  images  bright,  and 
beautiful ;  makes  us  more  intimately 
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ciation  of  all  that  is  good  and  great,  —  attains 

the  grand  object  at  which  every  man  should 

^m,  and  deserves  the  thanks  and  admiration  of 

mankind.     Kven   he  who  makes  the  attempt, 

though  without  such  success,  does  something, 

and  never  can  write  altogether  in  vain. 

That  you,  to  whom  I  inscribe  this  work, 
can  appreciate  such  purposes,  and  will  en- 
courage the  attempt,  even  where,  as  in  these 
pages,  it  goes  little  beyond  endeavour,  is  no 
slight  pleasure  to  me :  nor  is  it  an  unmeaning 
or  insincere  compliment  when  I  say,  that 
though  I  yield  my  own  opinions  to  no  man, 
yet  I  liave  often  thought  of  you  and  yours 
while  I  have  been  writing  these  volumes.  I 
know  not  whether  you  remember  saying  one 
day  after  we  had  visited  together  the  school 
instituted  by  our  noble  acquaintance  Guic- 
ciardini,  "  that  whether  it  succeeded  or  failed, 
the  endeavour  to  do  good  ought  to  immortalise 
him."  Perhaps  you  have  forgotten  the  words, 
but  I  have  not. 

Allow  me,  ere  I  end  this  long  epistle,  to  add 
something  in  regard  to  the  truth  of  the  repre- 


;he  curious  '••  Memoires   Ilistoricjucs 
?tille,"     i)ul)lishe(l     in    17S9     (vol.  i. 

vou  will  find  some  ot"  the  bare  lUcls, 
J  stated  in  the  Great  Register  of  the 
1  which  the  plot  of  the  tale  that 
irely  hinges. 

le   I  cannot  forestall   my  story   by 
ore  particularly  to  those  facts,  and 

further  to  say  on  that  subject,  that 
reasons  I   have  altered  the   names 

the  Great  Register.  I  have  also 
same  liberty  with  regard  to  the 
nany  events  which  really  occurred, 
Poitou  what  sometimes  took  place 
ay,  sometimes  in  Provence.  Nor 
t  myself  bound  in  all  instances  to 

exact  dates,  having  judged  it  ex- 
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to  French   Protestants,  and   of  Protestants  to 
Catholics,  during  the  persecutions  of  the  seven- 
teenth century.     My  love  and  esteem  for  many 
excellent  Catholics  —  priests  as  well  as  laity  — 
would  prevent  me,  I  believe,  from  viewing  the 
question   of    the    revocation   of  the   edict   of 
Nantes,  and  the  consequences  thereof,  with  a 
prejudiced  eye ;  and  when  I  read  the  following 
passages  in  the  writings,  not  of  a  Protestant, 
but  of  a  sincere  Catholic,  I  am  only  inclined 
to  doubt  whether  1  have  not  softened  the  picture 
of  persecution. 

^^  U  restait  peu  ^  faire  pour  exciter  le  z^le 
du  roi  contre  une  religion  solemnelleraent 
frappee  des  plus  Platans  anathemes  par  I'^glise 
univeraelle,  et  qui  s'en  etait  elle-meme  frapp^ 
la  premiere  en  se  s^parant  de  tout  I'antiquit^ 
sur  des  points  de  foi  fondamentaux. 

"  Le  roi  6tait  devenu  devot,  et  d^vot  dans  la 
derniere  ignorance.  A  la  devotion  se  joignit 
la  politique.  On  voulut  lui  plaire  par  les  en- 
droits  qui  le  touchaient  le  plus  sensiblement, 
la  devotion  et  Tautorite.     On  lui  peignit  les 


etrangorcs,  de  n'sistance  a  force 
ntre  les  rois  ses  prcdcccssciirs,  el 
nu'iiie  rcduit  a  vivre  cii  trailr  avcc 
5  on  se  garda  bien  de  lui  appreiidre 
e  tant  de  maux,  les  origines  de  leurs 
es  et  de  leurs  progres,  pourquoi  et 
s   Huguenots  furent   premierement 

soutenus,  et  surtout  de  lui  dire  un 
38  projets  de  si  longue  main  pour- 
horreurs  et  des  attentats  de  la  ligue 
mronne,  contre  sa  maison,  contre  son 
feul,  et  tous  les  siens. 
i  voila  avec  autant  de  soin  ce  que 
(t  d'apres  cette  divine  loi  les  apotres, 
i  peres  et  leur  suite,  enseignent  la 
J  precher  J^us  Christ,  de  convertir 
I  et  les  h^r^tiques,  et  de  se  conduire 
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^^Les  grands  ministres  n'^taient  plus  alors. 
LeTellier  an  lit  de  la  mort,  son  funeste  fils 
^tait  le  seul  qui  restat,  car  Seignelay  ne  &isait 
guere  que  poindre.     Louvois,  avide  de  guerre, 
atterr^  sons  le  poids  d'une  treve  de  vingt  ans, 
qui  ne  fsdsait  presque  que  d'etre  sign^e,  esp^ra 
quuD   si  grand    coup   port^    aux   Huguenots 
reunirait  tout  le  Protestantisme  de  TEurope,  et 
s'applaudit  en   attendant  de  ce  que  le  roi  ne 
pouvant  frapper  sur  les  Huguenots  que  par  ses 
troupes,  il  en  serait  le  principal  ex^cuteur,  et 
par  la  de  plus  en  plus  en  cr^it.     L'esprit  et  le 
genie  de  Madame  de  Maintenon,  tel  qu'il  vient 
d'etre  repr^sent^  avec  exactitude,  n'etait  rien 
moins  que  propre,  ni  capable  d'aucune  afiaire 
au-dela  de  Tintrigue.     Elle  n'etait  pas  n6e  ni 
nourrie  a  voir  sur  celle-ci  au-dela  de  ce  qui  lui  en 
6tait  prdsente,  moins  encore  pour  ne  pas  saisir 
avec  ardeur  une  occasion  si  naturelle  de  plaire, 
d'admirer,  de  s'affermir  de  plus  en  plus  par  la 
devotion.     Qui  d'aiUeurs  eitt  su  un  mot  de  ce 
qui  ne  se  delib^rait  qu'entre  le  confesseur,  le 
ministre  alors  comme  unique,  et  I'^pouse  nou- 
^e  et  ch^e ;  et  qui  de  plus  e4t  os^  contre- 


It,  par  paresse  ou  par  or<rucil,  ne 
licjiuMit  (ju'a  deux  on  irois  pcrsonnes, 
ivc'iit  a  nioins,  et  (jui  iiuttent  cntrt' 
;  le  reste  de  leurs  sujets  une  barriere 
ible. 

'ocation  de  T^t  de  Nantes,  sans  le 
r^texte  et  sans  aucun  besoin,  et  les 
roscripdons  plutot  que  d^larations 
irent,  furent  les  fruits  de  ce  complot 
d^peupla  un  quart  du  royaume ;  qui 
lomxnerce ;  qui  Tafiaiblit  dans  toutes 
;  qui  le  mit  si  longtemps  au  pillage 
ivou^  des  dragons ;  qui  autorisa  les 
t  les  supplices  dans  lesquels  ils  firent 
mourir  tant  d'innocens  de  tout  sexe 
\ ;  qui  ruina  un  peujde  si  nombreux ; 
,  un  monde  de  fiunilles ;  qui  arma  les 
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fit  batir   de   nouvelles   villes ;   qui  leur  donna 

le  spectacle  d*un  si  prodigieux  peuple  proscrit, 

n\i,  fagitif,  errant  sans  crhne,  cherchant  asile 

loin  de  sa  patrie  ;  qui  mit  nobles,  riches,  vieil- 

lards,  gens  souvent  tres-estim^  pour  leur  pi^t^ 

\euT  sayoir,  leur  vertu,  des  gens  ais^  faibles, 

delicats,  a  la  ruine,  et  sous  le  nerf  trfes-effectif 

du  comite,  pour  cause  unique  de  religion  ;  enfin 

qui,  pour  comble  de  toutes  horreurs,  remplit 

toutes  les  provinces  du  royaume  de  parjures  et 

de  sacrileges,  oii  tout  retendssait  de  hurlemens 

de  ces  infortun^  victimes  de  Terreur,  pendant 

que  tant  d'autres  sacrifiaient  leur  conscience  a 

leurs  biens  et  a  leur  repos,  et  achetaient  Tun  et 

I'autre  par  des  abjurations  simul^s,  d'ou  sans 

intervalle  on  les  trainait  a  adorer  ce  qu'ils  ne 

croyaient  point,    et   a   recevoir   r^ellement  le 

diWn  corps  du  saint  des  saints,   tandis  qu'ils 

demeuraient  persuades   quails    ne    mangeaient 

que  du  pain  qu'ils  devaient  encore  abhorrer. 

TeHe  fiit  rabomination  g^ndrale  en&nt^  par  la 

flatterie  et  p€u:  1a  cruaute.     De  la  torture  a 

Tabjuration,  et    de  celle-ci  a  la  communion,  il 

n'y  avait  pas    souvent  vingt-quatre  heures  de 
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distance,  et  leurs  bourreaux  ^taietit  leurs  con- 
ducteurs  et  leurs  t^moins.  Ceux  qui,  par  la 
suite,  eurent  I'air  d'etre  changes  avec  plus  de 
loisir,  ne  tarderent  pas  par  leur  fuite  ou  par 
leur  conduite  a  d6mentir  leur  pr^tendu  retour," 
—  St.  Simon,  vol.  xiii.  page  1 13.  ed.  1629. 

I  have  now  nothing  further  to  say,  my  dear 
Lord  Clinton,  but  to  b^  your  pardon  for  hav- 
ing already  said  so  much,  and  to  express  a  hope 
that  you,  and  the  pubUc,  will  deal  lenienUy  by 
that  which  is  now  o&red  you,  with  the  highest 
respect  and  esteem,  by 

Yours  most  feithfiiUy, 

G.  P.  R.  James. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

THE    HERO,     HIS     FRIEND,    AND    HIS    DWELLING    IN 
THE    SEVENTEENTH   CENTURY. 

There  is  a  small  town  iu  one  of  the  remote 
provinces  of  France,  about  ten  miles  from  the 
sea  sliore,  and  two  or  three  hundred  from  the 
capital,    on    the  appearance  of  which   it  may 
be  as  well   to  dwell  for  a  short  time ;  noticing 
not  alone  its  houses  and  its  streets  as  they  ap-- 
peared   in  the  seventeenth  century,  but  its  in- 
habitants, their  feelings,  and  their  customs,  at 
that  period. 

Were  we  not  to  make  this  formal  sort  of  pre- 
sentation, the  reader  would  feel  as  if  set  down 
suddenly  amidst  a  crowd  of  strangers  with  no 
one  to  introduce  him,  with  no  one  to  unpadlock 
the  barrier  which  the  cautious  laws  of  society 
set  up  between  man  and  man,  to  guard  against 
the  wild-beast  propensities  of  the  race  of  in- 
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scenes  of  another  land,  as  if  tliev  had 
playfellow^  of  In's  chiMhood,  .'ind  tlio 
his  vouth  ;  and  niav  iro  on  ealinlv  witli 
horn  he  is  thus  introduced  tln'ough  tlie 
painful  events  which  are  recorded  in 
that  follow. 

art  of  France  in  which  our  scene  is 
ents  features  which  differ  very  much 
dull  and  uninteresting  aspect  of  the 
L  Calais  to  Paris,  and  from  Paris  to 
^ains  of  Switzerland  —  tlie  route  gene- 
sued  by  our  travelling  countrymen, 
bey  go  forth  to  make  wliat  is  usually 
5  grand  tour,  or  content  themselves 
g  away  a  long  space  of  mispent  time 
he  Hdvetian  mountains.  In  the  dis- 
I  speak  of,  the  face  of  the  country, 
cannot  perhaps  be  called  mountain- 
bly  varied,  running  up  into  occasional 
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sparkling  and  playful,  giving  an  air  of  life  and 
glad  activity  to  the  land  through  which  they 
flow.    Thede  manifold  streams  siied  also  a  hoe 
of  indescribable   verdure,  a  fresh  leafyness  of 
aspect,  that  is  most  gratefiii  to  the  eye;  and 
though  there  is  not  there,  as  in  our  own  land, 
the  frequent  hedge-row,  with  its  sweet  village 
associations,  yet  there  is  no  want  of  high  umbra- 
geous trees  scattered  here  and  tliere,  besides 
the  thick  woods  that,  in  many  places,  occupy 
several  leagues  in  extent,  and  the  lesser  copses 
diat  nest  themselves  in  many  a  dell. 

The  district  that  we  speak  of  is  bright  in  its 
skies  and  warm  in  its  sunshine,  though  it  is  not 
precisely  in  the  region  of  the  richest  vine ;  and 
there  are  scarcely  five  days,  during  six  months  of 
the  year,  in  which,  on  every  stony  bank  or  on  tne 
short  soft  turf  above  the  large  lizards  may  not 
be  seen  basking  in  their  coats  of  green  and 
gold.  There  are  not,  indeed,  the  cloudless  skies 
of  Italy,  which,  notwithstanding  their  splendid 
colouring,  are  insipid  from  their  very  cloud- 
lessness :  no,  but  wreathed  in  grand  masses  by 
the  free  air,  sometimes  drifting  from  tlie  British 
channel,  sometimes  sweeping  from  the  wide 
western  ocean,  the  clouds  and  the  sunshine  sport 
together  in  the  heaven,  while  the  shadow  and 
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sliowiT,  ^^'lVc*^hin^  the  lands  il  lii^lils  upc 
JcaviiiL'-  tliuin  briiililcr  tliaii  before. 

Oil  tlu'  lop  ofoiie  ()t  lilt'  tiil  r()(.k\  liills  V 

iiientioned,  in  very  remote  Icuclal  tinics,— 

find  it  mentioned  in  all  the  wars  underta! 

the  Edwards  and  the  Henries  in  their  va 

deavours  to  grasp  a  crown  that  did  not 

to  them,  —  a  town  had  been  built  and  fo; 

circumscribed  by  large  stone  walls  flanl 

round  towers,  and  crowned  by  the  squar 

of  a  castle,  only  one  wall  of  which  ha£ 

left,  for  now  near  a  century  and  a  half. 

town  was  of  small  size,  occupying  nothii 

the  summit  of  the  hill,  and  was  strictly  co: 

within  the  walls ;  and,  indeed,  below,  on 

sides,  were  such  steep  ascents  —  in  some 

showing  precipitous  spaces  of  rude  rock,  i 

others  covered  with  short,  green,  slippery  t 

that  it  was  scarcely  possible  for  the  inhab 
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logs  of  any  kind,  so  that  the  quarrels  from  the 
cross-bow,  the  arrows  from  the  bow,  or  the  balls 
from  the  cannon — as  different  ages  brought 
different  inventions  —  might  sweep  down  unim- 
peded upon  any  approaching  enemy,  and  tliat  the 
eye  might  also  have  a  free  range  to  discover  the 
approach  of  a  foe.     Thus  that  gentler  slope  was 
not  even  broken   by  a  road  till  the  end  of  the 
dxteenth  century,  the  way  up  to  the  town  from 
the  valley  below  being  constructed  with  great 
skill  and  care  upon  one  of  the  steepest  sides  of 
the  hill,  by  means   of  wide  short   platforms, 
each  of  which  was  defended  by  some  particular 
fortification  of  its  own,  while  the  whole  line  of 
the  valley  and  the  lower  part  of  the  road  were 
commanded   by   the   cannon   of  the  castle  of 
St  Anne,  a  rude  old  fortress  on  an  inferior  hill, 
of  little  or  no  use  to  any  persons  but  those  who 
possessed  the  higher  and  more  important  works 
above.     Through  the  valley  and  winding  round 
the  foot  of  the   hill  of  St  Anne  was  a  wide, 
dear,  beautiful  stream,  navigable   up  to  that 
spot,  and  (ailing  into  the  sea  at  the  distance  of 
ten  or  twelve  miles  in  a  direct  line,  but  which 
contrived  to  extend  its  course,  by  the  tortuous 
path  that   it  pursued  amongst  the  hills,  to  a 
length  of  nearly  twenty  leagues. 

B  3 
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Snch  as  we  have  described  was  the  situation, 
in  feudal  times,  of  the  small  town  that  we  shall 
call  Morseiul;  but  ere  the  commencement  of 
our  tale  those  feudal  times  had  passed  away. 
Even  during  the  wars  of  the  League  the  town 
had  remained  in  tranquillity  and  repose.  It  was 
remote  from  the  general  scene  of  strife;  and 
although  it  liad  sent  cm  many  wlio  aided,  and 
not  insignificantly,  in  upholding  the  throne  of 
Henry  IV.,  there  was  but  one  occasion  on  which 
the  tide  of  war  flowed  near  its  walls,  and  then 
speedily  retreated,  and  left  it  unassailed. 

Under  these  circumstances  fortifications  were 
soon  neglected  —  precautions  were  no  longer 
taken  —  the  cannon  for  half  a  century  leniained 
upon  the  walls  unused- — rust  and  honeycomb 
began  to  gnaw  into  the  heart  of  the  iron  — • 
dieds  were  erected  in  the  embrasures  —  houses 
succeeded — gardens  were  liud  out  in  the  ronnd 
towers  —  the  castle  of  St.  Anne  fell  utterly  info 
ruins — and  some  of  the  patriotic  and  compassion- 
ate inhabitants  thought  it  a  hard  lax  upon  the 
sinews  of  the  horses,  who  in  those  days  carried 
from  place  to  place  the  merchandise  of  the 
country,  to  be  forced  to  climb  the  zizgag  path 
of  one  of  the  more  precipitous  sides  of  the  hill. 
Thus  in  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIII. 
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a  petition  was  addressed  by  the  inhabitantg  tm 
tkeir  county  who  still  retained  all  his  feudal 
Tights  and  privil^es,  beseeching  him  to  con- 
itructor  permit  the  construction  of  a  gate  upon 
die  southern  side  of  the  tof^n,  and  a  road  down 
the  easier  descent. 

The  count,  who  was  a  good-humoured  man, 
a  nobleman  of  the  school  of  Henry  IV.,  an 
as  fond  of  the  people  of  the  good  town  as  thej 
were  of  him,  was  quite  willing  to  gratify  tliem 
la  any  reasonable  desire ;  but  he  was  the  more 
mored  to  do  what  they  wished  in  the  present  in- 
stance, inasmuch  as  some  ten  or  fifteen  years 
before  he  had  himself  broken  through  the  old 
rales  and  regulations  established  in  the  com^ 
mane,  and  not  only  built  himself  a  chateau  be- 
yond the  walls  of  that  very  side,  but  laid  out  a 
space  of  two  or  three  acres  of  ground  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  give  him  shade  when  he  wanted  it, 
and  sunshine  wlien  the  shade  was  not  agite^ 
able. 

Of  the  diateau  we  shall  speak  hereafter: 
but  it  is  only  here  necessary  to  say,  that  in 
buiUinn'  this  dwdling  beyond  the  walls,  the 
Cooiit  de  Mbrseiul  of  that  day  had  forgotten 
altogecb^*  the  possibility  of  carrying  a  road 
dora  that,  side  of  the  hilL     He  had  constructed 

B  4 
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a  way  for  himself  into  the  town  by  enlarging  an 
old  postern  in  the  walls,  which  he  caused  to 
open  into  his  garden,  and  by  this  postern,  when- 
ever he  sought  to  issue  forth  into  llie  country 
l>eyond,  he  took  his  way  into  the  town,  traversed 
the  square,  and  followed  the  old  zigzag  road 
down  the  steep  side  of  the  hill.  The  peasantry, 
indeed,  had  not  failed  to  think  of  that  which 
their  lord  had  overlooked,  and  when  they  had  a 
dozen  or  two  of  pigeons,  or  a  pair  of  fowls,  or 
a  &t  calf  to  present  to  the  seigneur,  they  almost 
invariably  brought  it  by  the  slope  up  the  hill. 
A  path  had  thus  been  worn  from  the  valley 
below  in  the  precise  direction  which  was  best 
fitted  for  the  road,  and  whenever  the  good 
townsmen  presented  their  petition  to  the  count) 
it  instantly  struck  him  how  very  convenient  such 
a  road  would  be  to  himself  as  well  as  to  them. 

Now  the  count  was  neither  a  cunning  nor 
an  ungenerous  man :  and  the  moment  he  saw 
that  the  advantage  to  be  derived  would  be 
to  himself,  he  determined  to  open  the  gate,  and 
make  the  road  at  his  own  expmsF  witliout  sub- 
jecting the  commune  or  the  peasiintry  to  corvee 
or  fine.  He  told  the  inhabitants  so  at  once» 
and  they,  as  tliey  well  might  be,  were  gratefid 
to  him  in  consequence.   He  made  the  road,  and 
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a  handsome  one  it  was ;  and  he  threw  down  a 

part  of  the  wall,  and  erected  a  splendid  gate  in 

its  place.   He  gave  no  name,  indeed,  to  either ; 

but  the  people  immediately  and  universally  be* 

stowed  a  name  on  both,  and  called  them  the 

Count's  Gate,  and  the  Count's  Road,  so  that 

the  act  was  perpetuated  by  the  grateful  memory 

of  those  whom  it  benefited. 

As,  following  the  example  of  the  earth  on 
which  we  live,  eveiy  thing  upon  its  surfece 
moves  forward,  or  perhaps  we  may  say  appears 
to  move  forward,  while  very  likely  it  is  going  but 
in  a  circle,  the  opening  of  the  gate  and  the  mak* 
ing  of  the  road  was  speedily  followed  by  another 
step^  which  was  the  building  of  houses  by  the 
road-side;  so  that,  at  the  period  when  our  tale 
couunences,  the  whole  aspect,  appearance,  and 
construction  of  the  town  was  altered.  A  long 
street,  with  gardens  at  the  back  of  the  houses, 
extended  all  the  way  down  the  gentle  slope 
of  the  hill;  the  gate  had  been  widened,  the 
summit  had  been  cleared  of  a  great  number 
of  small  houses,  and  a  view  was  opened  straight 
up  into  a  fine  gay-looking  market  square  at  the 
top,  with  the  ruined  wall  of  the  old  keep,  rais- 
ing its  high  head  covered  with  ivy  on  the  western 
side,  and  to  the  north  the  little  church,  with  its 
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tall  thin-slated  "pire  rising  liigh,  Dot  only  above 
dte  buildings  of  the  town  ksel^  bat  the  whole 
of  the  country  round,  and  forming  a  remarkable 
object,  which  was  seen  for  many  leagues  at  ses. 

We  are  in  this  account  supposing  tlie  reader 
to  be  loolcing  up  the  street,  which  was  turned 
towards  the  south,  and  was  consequently  full 
of  sunshine  towards  the  middle  of  the  day. 
It  would,  indeed,  have  been  intolerably  hot 
in  the  summer,  had  it  not  been  thaJ:  the  blessed 
insularity  of  tlie  houses  contrired  to  give 
some  shade  at  eveiy  hour  of  the  four  and  twenty. 
But  from  die  bottom  of  that  street  olraoat 
op  to  the  top  was  to  be  seen,  upon  the  le& 
hand,  rising  above  the  buildings  of  the  street 
itself  the  weathercocks,  and  round  turrets,  and 
pointed  roofs  and  loop-holes,  and  windows  in- 
numerable, which  marked  the  chateau  built  by 
the  count  who  had  constructed  the  road ;  while 
here  and  there,  too,  were  also  seen  die  tops  of 
the  tall  limes  and  elms  witii  which  he  liad 
■haded  his  gardens,  and  which  bad  now  grown  up 
into  tall  splendid  trees,  flourishing  in  the  yeara 
which  had  brought  ium  to  decay  and  death. 

Into  the  little  town  of  Morseiul  had  been 
early  introduced  the  doctrines  of  Calvin,  and 
the  inhabitants  dung  to  those  doctrines  with 
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dnaeitj.  Tbejr  had  constaotljr  sent 
^unteers  to  the  protestant  army;  they  had 
HsriRied  themielTes  in  aid  of  La  Rochelle^  and 
had  e?eQ  despatdedBaoeonr  to  the  protestants  of 
tbeiarayath.  The  weak,  blotted,  and  treacher- 
ous Loots  XIIL  bad  declared  that  they  were  the 
most  obstinate  heretics  in  his  dominions,  and 
had  direatened  against  them  many  things,  which 
Ae  wiscfom  of  his  great  minister  had  prerented 
him  from  performing.  But  the  counts  of  Mor* 
seiul  themselves  had  at  all  times  rendered  great 
senrices  to  the  state:  they  had  proved  them* 
idves  cm  all  occasions  gallant  and  determined 
soldiers  and  skilful  politicians ;  and,  thongh  they 
too  held  firm  by  the  religion  of  their  ances* 
tors,  and  set  equally  at  defiance  both  threats 
and  seductions — which  conduct  formed  the 
stroi^est  link  between  them  and  tlieir  people 
—  Richelieu  had  jnc^ged  that  it  would  be 
haaudous  tor  drive  them  into  open  resistance  to 
Ae  crown.  We  may  indeed  surmise  that  he 
JB(%;ed  it  unnecessary  also^  inasmuch  as  theiv 
can  be  no  doubt  that  in  Ins  dealings  with  the 
Huguenots  he  treated  tfaem  solely  as  a  poli* 
tieal  parQTy  and  net  as  a  religious  sect. 

fiueb  being  theease^  though  somewhat  court- 
■g  the  pcrseihitknis  of  the  times,  the  town  oi 
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Morseiul  had  been  hft  unmolested  in  the  exer- 
cise of  it8  religious  tenets,  and  had  enjoyed  not 
only  all  the  liberty  which  was  granted  to  the  pro- 
tectants of  France  by  the  edict  of  Nantes,  but 
various  other  privileges,  obtained  perhaps  by  a 
little  encroachment,  and  retained  by  right  of 
prescription. 

The  inliabitants  were  a  hardy  and  deter- 
mined race,  frank  and  good-humoured,  and 
possessing  from  various  points  in  their  position 
a  great  degree  of  simplicity  in  manners  and 
character,  mingled  with  much  religious  fervour. 
They  had,  indeed,  of  late  years,  been  somewhat 
polished,  or  perhaps  one  might  call  it,  corrupted. 
They  had  acquired  more  wants  and  more  wishes 
from  the  increasing  luxuriousness  of  the  day; 
had  heard  with  wonder,  and  not  perhaps  with- 
out some  longing,  of  the  splendours  and  the 
marvels  and  the  gaieties  of  the  court  of  Louis 
XIV.,  then  in  the  bright  and  butterfly  days  of 
its  youthful  ostentation ;  and  they  felt  strongly 
and  beneficially  the  general  impulse  given  to 
erery  sort  of  commerce  by  the  genius  of  Colbert, 
and  applied  themselves  to  derive  the  utmost 
advantage  therefrom,  by  pursuing  with  skill,  ac- 
tivity, and  perseverance,  various  manufactures, 
in  which  they  displayed  no  small  ingenuity.    A 
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S^Dod  number  of  them  had  become  wealthy,  and 

^11  of  them  indeed  were  well  off  in  the  station 

Of  life  in  which  they  were  placed.     The  artisan 

^as  rich  for  an  artisan^  as  well  as  the  burgess 

for  a  burgess ;  but  they  were  all  simple  in  their 

habits,  not  without  their  little  pride,  or  without 

their  luxuries  on  a  holyday ;  but  frugal  and 

thoughtful  as  they  were  industrious.     Such  was 

the  town  of  Morseiul  and  its  inhabitants  in  the 

year  168 — . 

We  must  now  turn  to  the  chateau  of  the 
count,  and  to  its  denizens  at  the  time  of  the 
opening  of  our  tale.  The  chateau  was  built^ 
as  we  have  said,  on  the  outside  of  the  walls  of 
the  town^  and  was  one  of  those  odd  buildings 
of  which  many  a  specimen  has  come  down  to  us. 
It  seemed  to  have  been  built  by  detached  inw 
pulses,  and  upon  no  general  plan,  though,  to  ad* 
mit  nothing  but  the  truth,  the  construction  was 
attributable  all  to  one  person.  The  great  hall 
Has  a  long^  wide-spreading  piece  of  architecture^ 
with  a  high  roof,  and  a  row  of  windows  turned 
to  the  south  side,  which  was  the  front  of  the 
cliateau.  Then  came  two  or  three  square  masses 
of  stone-work  on  either  side  of  the  hall,  with  the 
gables  projecting  to  the  front,  no  two  of  them 
of  the  same  height  and  size ;  and  many  of  them 
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8^rat«d  either  by  a  tall  round  tower,  with  loop- 
boles  all  the  way  up,  like  button-holes  in  the 
front  of  a  waistcoat,  or  broken  towards  the  roof 
by  a  turret  stuck  on  and  projecting  from  the  rest 
of  the  building.  On  the  western  side  of  the  cha- 
teau was  a  large  square  tower,  with  numerous 
windows,  placed  with  some  degreee  of  regula- 
rity; and  on  the  eastern,  was  an  octangular 
tower  containing  a  separate  entrance  of  a  some- 
what Gothic  character.  Two  large  wings  pro- 
jected behind  towards  the  town  on  which  tlie 
ch&teau  unceremoniously  turned  its  back,  and 
the  large  open  space  of  ground  thus  enclosed, 
was  again  divided  into  two  by  a  heavy  transverse 
mass  of  building,  as  irregular  as  the  external 
parts  of  the  whole.  The  mansion  was  completed 
by  the  stables  and  offices  for  the  servants  and 
retainers,  and  the  whole  was  pitched  in  the 
centre  of  a  platform,  which  had  formerly  been 
one  of  the  bastions  of  the  town. 

Behind  tlie  chateau,  and  between  die  build- 
ing and  the  walls,  were  numerous  trees,  giving 
that  space  the  name  of  thebocage,  and  through 
this  lay  the  little  walk  tliat  led  to  the  postern, 
which  was  originally  the  only  exit  from  the 
chateau.  In  front  was  a  tolerably  wide  es- 
planade, extending  to  the  edge  of  tlie  bastion^ 
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and  from  the  edge  of  tlie  terrace  descended  a 
flight  of  steps  to  tiie  slope  below,  on  which  had 
been  laid  out  a  flower-garden,  separated  from 
tlie  rest  of  the  ground  by  a  stone  wall,  sur- 
mooirted  by  flower-pots  in  the  shape  of  vases. 
1^  remaining  portion  of  the  space  enclosed 
^^  fianted,  according  to  the  taste  of  that  day, 
^th  straight  rows  of  trees,  on  the  beauties  of 
'^Wci  it  is  unnecessary  to  dwell. 

The  interior  of  the  castle  was  fitted  up  in  tlie 

teste  of  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.  and  Louis  XIIL^ 

fevrcbanges  having  taken  place  since  the  time  it 

^as  first  furnished,  immediately  after  it  was 

built    Some  of  the  rooms,  indeed,  contained  the 

furaiture  of  the  older  castle  formerly  inhabited 

by  the  counts,  which  furniture  was  of  a  much 

laoTe  remote  age,  and  had  been  condemned,  by 

scornful  posterity,  to  the  dusty  oblivion  which  we 

so  fondly  pile  upon  our  ancestors.     It  may  be  as 

well,  however,  to  conduct  the  reader  into  one  of 

the  rooms  of  that  chateau,  and,  telling  him  that 

we  have  ourselves  sat  therein,  furnished  exactly 

as  it  was  then  furnished,  and  looking  exactly  as 

it  then  looked,  endeavour  to  make  him  see  it  as 

Ae  glass  of  memory  now  gives  it  back  to  us. 

It  was  a  lai^  oblong  room,  with  a  vaul  ted  roof: 
Bot  dome^duiped,  indeed,  for  it  was  flat  at  the 
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top ;  but  from  the  walls,  towards  the  centre,  it 
sloped  for  a  considerable  way  before  it  received 
the  flattened  form  which  we  mention.  It  was 
indeed  a  four-sided  vault,  with  the  top  of  tlie 
arches  cut  off.  On  two  sides  were  windows,  or 
perhaps  we  should  call  them  casements,  with 
the  glass  set  in  leaden  frames,  and  opening 
only  in  part  The  hearth  and  chimney  were  of 
enormous  dimensions,  with  a  seat  on  either  side 
of  the  fire-place,  which  was  a  sort  of  raised 
platform  of  brick-work,  ornamented  with  two 
large  andirons  grinning  with  lions'  heads,  for 
the  reception  of  the  fuel. 

Over  the  chimney  again  was  a  wide  slab  of 
marble,  supported  by  two  marble  scrolls ;  and  a 
tablet,  on  which  was  recorded,  with  very  tole- 
rable latinity,  that  that  chateau  had  been  built  by 
Francis  Count  of  Morseiul,  in  the  year  of  grace 
one  thousand  live  hundred  and  ninety.  Above 
tliis  marble,  far  blacker  than  the  dork  oak  panel- 
ling  which  supported  it,  hung  an  immense  ebony 
frame,  carved  with  a  thousand  curious  figures, 
and  containing  a  large  round  mirror  of  polished 
tnetal,  reflecting,  tliongh  in  a  dilFerent  size,  all 
the  objects  that  the  room  contained.  On  the 
two  sides  of  the  chamber  were  one  or  two  fine 
portraits  by  Rubens  and  Vandyke,  also  in  ebony 
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bmeij  but  cursed  with  an  internal  border  of 
gold.  A  multitude  of  high-backed  chairs,  onlj 
fitted  for  men  in  armour,  and  ladies  with  whale- 
bone bodices  ;  four  cabinets  of  ebony,  chequered 
with  small  lines  of  inlaid  ivory,  with  immense 
locks,  marked  out  by  heavy,  but  not  inelegant, 
silTer  shields ;  and  two  or  three  round  tables, 
moch  too  small  for  the  size  of  the  room,  made 
op  the  rest  of  the  furniture  of  the  apartment^ 
if  we  except  some  curious  specimens  of  porce- 
lain, and  one  or  two  curiosities  brought  by 
difierent  members  of  the  family  from  foreign 
lands.  There  was  also  a  lute  upon  one  of  the 
taUes,  and  ten  long  glasses,  with  a  vein  of  gold 
ia  their  taper  stalks,  ranged  in  battle  array 
opoQ  the  mantelpiece. 

The  moment  at  which  we  shall  begin  our 
tale  was  about  the  hour  of  dinner  in  the  pro- 
vince, at  that  period  a  very  different  hour  from 
that  at  which  we  dine  in  tlie  present  day.  The 
windows  were  all  open,  the  bright  sunshine  was 
pooring  in  and  throwing  the  small  square  ^)anes 
into  lozenges  upon  the  flooring ;  and  from  that 
t^OBOf  which  was  high  up  in  the  castle,  might 
be  seen  as  wide  spread  and  beautiful  a  landscape 
utver  the  eye  rested  upon,  a  world  of  verdure. 

you  I.  c 
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Streams,  and  woods,  and  hills,  with  the  bright 
sky  above. 

Such  was  the  chamber  and  its  aspect  at  the 
period  that  we  speak  of;  and  we  must  now  tarn 
to  those  who  inhabited  it,  and,  in  the  first  place, 
must  depict  them  to  the  reader's  eye,  before  we 
enter  into  any  remarks  or  detailed  account  of 
their  several  characters,  which,  perhaps,  we  may 
be  inclined  to  give  in  this  instance,  even  while 
we  admit  that  in  general  it  is  far  better  to  suffer 
our  personages  to  develope  themselves  and  tell 
their  own  tale  to  the  reader. 

In  all,  there  were  some  seven  persons  in  that 
room;  but  there  were  only  two  upon  whom 
we  shall  at  present  pause.  They  were  seated  at 
a  table  in  the  midst,  on  which  were  spread  forth 
various  viands  in  abundance,  upon  plates  of 
silver  of  a  rich  and  handsome  form;  while  a  pro- 
fusion of  the  same  metal  in  the  shape  of  cups, 
forks,  spoons,  and  lavers  appeared  upon  another 
table  near,  which  had  been  converted  into  a  tem- 
porary sort  of  buffet.  Ranged  on  the  same 
buffet  was  also  a  multitude  of  green  glass 
bottles,  containing  apparendy,  by  their  dusty 
aspect  and  well-worn  corks,  several  kinds  of  old 
and  choice  wine ;  and  five  servants  in  plain  but 
rich  liveries,  according  to  the  fashion  of  that  day. 
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about  to  serve  the  two  superior  persom 
at  the  table. 

Thse  two    persons   were  apparently  veiy 
^^\j  of  the  same  age,  about  the  same  height; 
sod  in  corporeal  powers  they  seemed  also  evenly 
Otttched;  but  in  every  other  respect  they  were 
as  different  as  can  well   be  conceived*     The 
Qoe  who  sat  at  the  side  of  the  table  farthest 
km  the  door  was  a  man  of  about  six  or  seven 
sod  twenty  years  of  age,  with  a  dark  brown 
complexion,  clear  and  healthy  though  not  florid, 
and  with  large,  full,  deep-coloured  gray  eyes, 
fringed  with  long  black  lashes.     His  hair  and 
mustaches  were  jet  black;  and  the  character 
of  his  countenance,  for  the  moment  at  least, 
was  serious  and  thoughtful.     He  was  evidently 
a  very  powerful  and  vigorous  man,  deep-chested, 
long  in  the  arm ;  and  though,  at  first  look,  his 
form  seemed  somewhat  spare,  yet  every  motion 
displayed  the  swelling  of  strong  muscles  called 
mto  action;  and  few  there  were  in  tliat  day 
who  could  have  stood  unmoved  a  buffet  from 
his  hand.     Such  was  Albert  Count  of  Morseiul, 
an  officer  so  distinguished  during  the  first  wars 
of  Louis  XIV.,  that  it  is  only  necessary  to  name 
him  to  bring  to  the  reader's  recollection  a  long 
train  of  splendid  actions. 

c  2 
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Opposite  to  him  sat  a  friend  and  comrade,  who 
had  gone  through  many  a  campaign  with  him, 
who  had  shared  watchinga,  and  dangers,  and 
toils,  had  stood  side  by  side  with  him  in  the  "  im- 
minent deadly  breach,"  and  who  was  very  much 
beloved  by  the  Count,  although  the  other  often 
contrived  to  tease  and  annoy  him,  and  some- 
Umea  to  give  him  pain,  by  a  certain  idle  and 
careless  levity  which  had  arisen  amongst  the 
young  nobles  of  France  some  twenty  years  be- 
fore, and  had  not  yet  been  put  out  by  that 
great  extinguisher,  the  courtly  form  and  cere- 
mony which  Louis  XIV.  placed  upon  every 
movement  of  the  imagination. 

The  friend  was,  as  we  have  said,  very  dit 
ferent  from  his  host  Although  not  more  tlian 
a  year  younger  than  the  count,  he  had  a  less 
manly  look,  which  might  [ferhaps  be  owing 
to  the  difference  of  colouring ;  for  he  was  of  that 
fair  complexion  which  the  pictures  of  Vandyk 
have  shown  us  can  be  combined  with  great 
vigour  and  character  of  expression.  His  fea- 
tures were  marked  and  fine,  his  hazel  eye 
piercing  and  quick,  and  hia  well-cut  lip,  varying 
indeed  with  every  changing  feeling  or  mo- 
mentary emotion,  still  gave,  by  the  peculiar 
bend  in  which  it  was  fiuhioDed  when  in  repose. 
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*  peculiar  tone  of  scornful  playfulness  to  every 
npression  his  countenance  assumed.  In  form, 
kc  appeared  at  first  sight  more  powerful,  per- 
^p)  than  the  count ;  but  a  second  glance  was 
efficient  to  show  that  such  was  not  the  case; 
*nd,  though  there  was  indeed  little  difference,  if 
^y  thing,  it  was  not  in  his  favour. 

We  most  pause  for  an  instant  to  notice  the 
Qrpss  of  the  two  friends ;  not  indeed  to  describe 
poorpoints  or  paint  rich  lace,  but  speak  of  their 
garments,  as  the  taste  thereof  might  be  supposed 
to  betoken  some  points  in  the  character  of  each. 
The  dress  of  the  Count  de  Morseiul  was  in 
taste  of  the  day ;  which  was  certainly  as  bad  a 
taste,  as  far  as  it  affected  the  habiliments  of  the 
male  part  of  the  human  race,  as  could  be  de- 
mised ;  but  he  had  contrived,  by  the  exercise  of 
his  own  judgment  in  the  colouring,  to  deprive 
it  of  a  part  of  its  frightfulness.     The  hues  were 
all  deep-toned,  but  rich  and  harmonious;  and 
though   there  was  no  want  of  fine  lace,  the 
ribands,  which  were  then   the  reigning  mode 
of  the  day,  were  reduced  to  as  few  in  number 
as  any  Parisian  tailor  would  consent  to  withhold 
from  the  garb  of  a  high  nobleman. 

His  friend,  however,  the  Chevalier  d'Evran, 
having  opinions' of  his  own  to  which  he  adhered 

c  3 
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with  8  wilful  pertinacity,  did  not  fiiUy  give  in 
to  the  fashion  of  the  times ;  and  retained,  as  bx 
as  possible,  without  making  himself  a  spectacle, 
the  costume  of  an  earlier  period.  If  we  may 
coin  a  word  for  the  occasion,  there  was  a  good 
deal  ofVandykism  still  about  it.  All  the  colours, 
too,  were  light  and  sunshiny;  philomot  and  blue, 
and  pink  and  gold ;  and  jewels  were  not  wanting, 
nor  rich  lace  where  they  could  be  worn  with 
taste ;  for  though  the  liking  was  for  splendour, 
and  for  a  shining  and  glittering  appearance,  yet 
in  all  the  arrangements  there  was  a  fine  taste 
visibly  predominant. 

Such,  then,  was  the  general  appearance  of 
the  two  friends ;  and  after  partaking  of  the  good 
tilings  which  both  the  table  and  the  buffet  dis 
played,  —  for  during  the  meal  itself  the  con- 
versation was  brief  and  limited  to  a  few  questions 
and  answers, — tlie  Chevalier  tamed  his  chair 
somewhat  more  towards  the  window,  and  gazing 
out  over  the  prospect  which  was  spread  forth 
before  his  eyes,  he  said,  — 

"  And  BO,  Albert,  this  is  Morseiul;  and  here 
ihoa  art  again  after  an  absence  of  six  years  1  ** 

"  Even  BO,  Louts,"  replied  the  Cotmt,  "  even 
so.  TliiB  is  Morseiul ;  and  I  know  not  whether 
it  be  from  that  inherent  love  of  the  place  in 
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wliichsomeof  our  hi^piest  days  have  been  spent/ 
^  whether  the  country  round  us  be  in  reality 
iiiHve  lovely  than  any  other  that  I  have  seen 
^''H*  J  left  it,  yet  just  when  you  spoke  I  was 
""nking  of  asking  you  whether  you  were  or  were 
^t  satisfied  with  my  boasted  Morseiul/' 

**  It  may  well  be  lovelier  than  any  you  have 
«een  mdcc  you  left  it,**  replied  the  Chevalier ; 
^6r,  as  &r  as  I  know  aught  of  your  history, 
Afld  I  think  I  could  account  for  every  day  of 
Jour  life  since  last  you  were  here^  you  have 
^0  nothing  since  but  the  flat  prettiness  of  the 
fieauvoisis,    the   gi*een   spinage  plate   of    the 
Cambresis,  or  the  interminable  flats  of  Flan* 
deoy  where  plains  are  varied  by  canalS)  and  the 
only  eminence  to  be  seen  for  forty  miles  round 
one  is  the  top  of  a  windmill.     Well  may  Mor- 
leiul  be  prettier  than  that,  and  no  great  com- 
pliment to  Morseiul  either ;  but  I  will  tell  you 
something  more,  Albert.     I  have  seen  Morseiul 
long  ago.  Ay,  and  sat  in  these  halls,  and  drank 
of  that  wine^  and  looked  out  of  that  window, 
and  thought  then  as  I  <  think  now,  that  it  is, 
indeed,  as  &ir  a  land  as  ever  I  should  wish  to 
cast  my  eyes.on/' 

^  Indeed,  Louis !  '■'  .exclaimed  bis  companion ; 
^  bow  happens  it,  then,  if  you  know  the  place 
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EO  well,  that  you  liave  listened  to  all  my  praises 
tbereof,  and  come  hither  with  me  purposely  to 
Bee  it,  without  giving  me  one  hint  that  you 
knew  of  the  existence  of  such  a  place  upon  the 
surface  of  the  globe  ?" 

"  Why  it  lias  happened  from  two  causes," 
ivplied  the  Chevalier,  "  and  perhaps  from  three. 
In  the  ^st  place,  did  you  never  dbcover  that  I 
have  the  gill  of  secrecy  in  a  very  high  degree?" 

"  Why  I  have  certainly  discovered,"  replied 
the  Count  with  a  smile,  "  that  you  are  fond  of 
a  mystery;  and  sometimes,  Louis,  when  there's 
BO  great  need  of  one." 

"  Most  cuttingly  and  ungenerously  answer- 
ed," replied  the  Clievalicr,  with  a  laugh;  "but 
granting  the  fact,  as  a  man  does  when  he  de- 
nies it  strenuously  in  his  mind  all  the  time 
—  but  granting  the  fact,  was  not  that  one 
good  and  sufficient  cause  for  my  not  saying  a 
word  about  it  ?  And  in  the  next  place,  Albert, 
if  I  had  told  you  1  had  been  here,  and  knew  it 
very  neai'ly  as  well  as  you  do  yourself^  it  would 
have  deprived  you  of  the  whole  pleasure  of  re* 
lating  tlie  wonders  and  die  marvels  of  Morseiul, 
which  would  have  been  most  ungenerous  of 
m^  seeing  and  knowing  the  delight  you  took 
therein;  and  perhaps  there  m%ht  be  another 
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onBe,"  be  added  in  a  graver  tone.  ^  P^haps 
I  might  hesitate  to  talk  to  you,  Albert,  —  to 
jou,  with  whom  filial  affection  is  not  the  eva*- 
Desoent  thing  that  weeps  like  an  April  shower 
far  half  an  hour  over  the  loss  of  those  we  love, 
and  then  is  wafted  away  in  sparkling  and  in 
fi^t  —  I  might  liave  hesitated,  I  say,  to  speak 
with  yon  of  times  when  one  whom  yon  have 
kyined  and  lost  sat  in  these  halls  and  commanded 
in  these  lands." 

^  I  thank  yon,  Loais,''  replied  the  Count ; 
**  I  thank  yon  from  my  heart ;  but  you  might 
have  spoken  of  him.  My  memory  of  my  dead 
firther  is  somediiDg  different  from  such  things 
in  general*  It  is  the  memory  of  him,  Louis, 
and  not  of  my  own  loss;  and,  therefore,  as 
erery  thought  of  him  is  pleasing,  satisfying, 
emobUng  to  my  heart :  as  I  can  call  up  every 
circumstance  in  which  I  have  seen  him  placed, 
every  word  which  I  have  heard  him  speak, 
erery  action  which  I  have  seen  him  perform, 
with  pride^  and  pleasure,  and  advantage,  I  love 
to  let  ray  thoii^hts  rest  upon  the  memories  of 
his  life;  and  though  I  can  behold  him  no  more 
IWngj  Tet  I  may  thus  enable  myself  to  dwell 
with  him  in  the  past.  We  may  be  sure,  Louis, 
Att  those  who  try  to  banish  the  loved  and  the 
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departed  from  their  thoughts,  and  from  their 
conversation,  have  more  selfiahness  In  their 
]ove,  have  more  selfishness  in  their  sorrow,  than 
real  affection  or  than  real  esteem.  The  pangs 
which  draw  tears  from  us  over  the  tomb  may 
be  permitted  to  us  as  a  weakness,  not  onenvi- 
able :  a  lapse  of  sorrow  for  the  broken  tie  and 
the  loss  of  immediate  communion,  is  also  but  a 
just  tribute  to  ourselves  and  to  the  gone.  But 
those  who  really  loved  the  dead,  and  justly 
loved  them,  will  cherish  memory  for  their  sakes ; 
while  those  whose  love  was  weak,  or  not  founded 
on  esteem,  or  selfish,  may  well  give  up  a  time 
to  hopeless  sorrow,  and  then  banish  the  painAil 
memory  from  their  mind  for  ever ;  but  it  shows 
either  that  tliere  must  have  beea  something 
wrong  in  the  affection  of  the  past,  or  a  want  of 
hope  in  the  eternal  meeting  of  the  future.  No* 
iio»  Louis,  I  live  with  my  dead  father  every 
hour ;  I  call  to  mind  his  looks,  his  words,  bis 
gestures ;  and  as  I  never  think  to  meet  a  man 
who  could  speak  one  evil  word  of  him,  I  never 
fear  to  hear  him  mentioned,  and  to  dwell  upoo 
hj»  name." 

The  Chevalier  was  silent  for  a  moment  for 
the  feelings  of  his  companion  were  too  hallowed 
for  a  jest;  but  he  replied  immediately  afler. 
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"Ibdiefveyou  are  quite  righti  Albert;  but  to 

bonisb  all  serious   themes,  which  y<ni  know  do 

BotsHit  me,  my  love  of  mjsteiy,  which,  as  yod 

idl  know,  IS   a  part  of  my  nature,  was  qmUi 

Itifficient  to  prevent  my  mentioning  the  subject; 

I  ^wonder  I  wa8  fool  enoi^h  to  let  the  whole 

Keret  oBl  now.     I  riiduld  only  have  told  you^ 

by  rights,  ]uat  enough  to  excite  your  cariosity, 

in  order  diat  I  might  then  disappoint  you/' 

^  hs  you  have  gone  so  far,  howev^,''  reph'ed 
the  Count  with  a  smile,  ^you  may  as  well  tell 
the  whole  story  at  once,  as  it  must  be  told, 
sooner  or  later,  I  suppose." 

^  On  my  word,  I  do  not  know  whether  I  can 
make  op  my  mind  to  sudi  unusual  frankness," 
answered  the  Chevalier :  ^^  I  have  already  done 
quite  enough  to  lose  my  reputation.  However, 
as  you  seem  anxious  " 

••Not  in  the  least,'*  answered -die  Count, "  lam 
quite  satisfied. '  I  was  so  before,  and  am  so  stilly 
and  shall  be  so  if  you  resolutely  maintain  yout 
mystery,'  concluding  that  you  have  some  good 
reason  for  doing  soi'* 

"Oh  no,"  answered  the  Chevalier,  **  I  never 
had  a  good  reason  for  any  ihing  I  did  in  my  life: 
I  make  a  pome  of  never  having  oile ;  and  the 
very  insinuation  of  such  a  thing  will  make  me 
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unravel  the  whole  matter  at  once,  and  show  you 
that  theie  is  no  mystery  at  all  in  the  matter. 
You  may  have  heard,  perchance,  that  the  Due  de 
Rouvre,who,bytheway,  is  just  appointed  gover- 
nor of  the  province,  has  a  certmn  property  with 
B  certain  chateau,  called  Ruffigny,  which^— " 
.  **  Wliich  marches  with  my  own,"  exclaimed 
the  Count. 

"Exactly  what  I  was  going  to  say,"  rejoined 
the  Chevalier;  "  a  certain  property,  called  Ruf- 
figny, which  marches  with  your  own,  and  a  cha- 
teau thereupon  some  five  leagues  hence.  Now, 
the  excellent  Duke,  being  an  old  friend,  and  dis- 
tant relation  indeed,  of  my  bmily,  it  is  scarcely 
possible,wjthcommondecency,formetobemore 
than  ten  years  at  a  time  without  visiting  him ; 
and  accordingly,  about  ten  years  ago,  I  being 
then  a  sprightly  youth,  shortly  about  to  fit  on 
my  first  arms,  came  down  and  spent  tlie  space 
of  about  a  month  in  that  very  chateau  of  Ruf- 
figny, and  the  Duke  brought  me  over  liere  to 
dine  with  your  father,  and  hunt  the  wild  boar 
in  the  woods  behind  St.  Anne." 

"  It  is  very  odd,"  said  the  Count,  "  I  have 
no  recoUecUon  of  it." 

*'  How  should  you  ?  "  demanded  his  friend, 
**  as  you  were  then  gone  upon  your  first  cam- 
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paign,  under  lyarasy  upon  the  Rhine*  It  was 
not,  ia  all  probability,  worth  your  fether's  while 
to  write  you  word  thai  a  young  scapegrace  had 
been  bronglkt  to  dine  with  him,  aad  had  nm 
hb eoKtea  de  dm$9t  up  to  thehilt  in  the  boar's 
gulkt.'' 

^  Oh,  I  now  remember,"  exclaimed  the  Count; 
"  I  heard  of  that,  but  I  forgot  the  name.  Haye 
joa  not  he&ik  here  ance  then?'' 

"  Not  I,"  repUed  the  Chevalier.  ^  The  Dute 
asked  me^  indeed,  to  return  the  following  year; 
bat  something  prevented  him  from  returning 
himsdf,  and  I  believe  be  has  never  come  back  to 
Ruffigny  since.  A  man  who  has  so  many  castles 
as  he  has  cannot  fiivour  any  <me  of  them  above 
ooee  in  six  or  seven  years  or  so.* 

^  He  is  coming  down  now,  however/'  replied 
the  Count ;  ^^  for,  of  course,  the  affairs  of  his 
government  must  bring  him  here,  if  it  be  but  to 
hold  the  states." 

^Ay,  but  he  does  not  ccmie  to  Ruffigny," 
iq;>l]ed  the  Qievalier.  "  He  goes  to  Poitiers.  I 
know  all  about  his  movements ;  and  I'll  tell  you 
what,  Morseiul :  take  care  how  you  go  to  visit 
him  at  Poitiers,  for  you  might  chance  not  to 
come  back  unscathed." 

^  How  so  ?  "  demanded  the  Count,  turning 
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sharply  as  if  with  some  sarprise.  "  Is  there 
any  thing  new  against  us  poor  Hugaenots?" 

"  Poo,  I  spoke  not  of  that,"  replied  the  Che< 
valier.  "  You  sectarians  seem  to  have  a  sort  of 
hereditary  feeling  of  martyrdom  in  you,  as  if 
your  chief  ancestor  had  been  St.  Bartholomew 
himself,  and  the  saint,  being  skinned  alive,  had 
given  the  world  a  skinless  posterity,  which 
makes  them  all  feel  alarmed  lest  any  one  should 
touch  them." 

"  It  is  an  ominous  name,  Sl  Bartholomew, 
you  must  acknowledge  to  the  ears  of  a  Hugue- 
not," replied  the  Count.  «  But  what  is  it  I 
have  to  fear,  if  not  that,  Ix>uiB?" 

"  What  is  it  you  have  to  fear  I "  rejoined  the 
Chevalier.  "  Why,  a  pair  of  the  brightest  eyes 
in  all  France — I  believe  I  might  say  in  all 
Europe." 

The  Count  shook  his  Lead  with  a  smile. 

"  Well  then,"  continued  the  Chevalier,  "  a 
pair  of  lips  that  look  like  twin  roses;  eyebrows 
that  give  a  meaning  to  every  lustrous  look  of 
the  eyes ;  a  hand  small,  white,  and  delicate,  with 
fingers  tapering  and  rounded  like  those  with 
which  the  Venus  of  the  Greeks  gathers  around 
her  timid  form  the  unwilling  drapery;  a  foot 
such  as  no  sandle-shod  goddess  of  the  golden 
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Bge  could  match;  and  a  form  which  would  have 

left  tbe  sculptor  nothing  to  seek  in  other  beau- 

tia  but  herselE" 
Tbe  Count  laughed   aloud.      ^^  I  am  quite 

ttfe,"  he  said,  <^  quite  safe^  Louis,  quite  safe. 

i  bave  nothing  on  earth  to  fear." 
^  Indeed  1 "  exclaimed  his  companion,  in  the 

ttmegajr  tone.     "  Pray,  what  panoply  of  proof 

do  you  possess  sufficient  to  resist  such  arms  as 

these  when  brought  against  you  ?  " 

"Mine  is  twofold,"  answered  the  Count. 
^^  In  the  first  place,  your  own  enthusiasim  can- 
not be  misunderstood,  and,  of  course,  I  do  not 
become  the  rival  of  my  friend.  Our  great  hero, 
Conde,  has  set  all  soldiers  a  better  example." 

"  What  then,  do  you  intend  to  follow  his 
oample  in  regard  to  the  Chatillon?"  de- 
manded the  Chevalier  ;  "  to  yield  me  the  lady, 
and  as  soon  as  I  am  comfortably  killed  off, 
make  love  to  my  widow  ?  But  no,  no,  Albert,  I 
stand  not  in  your  way ;  there  are  other  attrac- 
tions for  me,  I  tell  you  fairly  !  Even  if  it  were 
not  so,  let  every  man  in  love,  as  in  war,  do  the 
best  for  himself.  But,  at  all  events,  I  tell  you 
take  care  of  yourself  if  you  go  to  Poitiers,  un- 
less, indeed,  you  have  some  better  armour  than 
the  thought  of  rivalry  with  me." 
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"  I  must  go  to  Foitiei'3  of  course,"  replied 
the  CouDt*  **  when  the  governor  comes  down ; 
but  yet  I  shall  go  without  fear,  aa  I  think  jtm 
miglit  by  tliis  time  know.  Have  you  not  Been 
me  amongst  the  iairest,  and  the  gayest,  and  the 
sweetest  of  this  world's  daughters,  and  yet  I  do 
not  tbink  in  all  the  catalogue  you  could  find 
one  cabalistic  name  suSBciently  powerful  to  coi> 
jure  up  a  sigh  from  my  lips." 

"  \Miy,  to  say  the  truth,"  replied  the  Cheva- 
lier, "  I  have  often  tliought  you  as  wdd  as  a 
cannon  ball  before  it  is  fired;  but  then,  my 
dear  Count,  all  that  time  you  have  had  some- 
thing else  to  do,  something  to  excite,  to  interest, 
and  to  engross  you.  But  now  the  stir  and  hustle 
of  die  camp  is  over,  — the  march,  the  counter- 
march, the  advance,  tlie  retreat  is  done,  —  the 
fiei-ce  excitement  of  the  battle-field  does  not 
bring  forth  all  the  energies  of  a  fieiy  heart,  — 
the  trumpet  no  longer  calls  you  from  the  ear  of 
the  fair  one,  before  the  whispered  tale  of  love 
be  well  begun.  In  this  piping  time  of  peaces 
why,  man,  you  have  nothing  for  it  but  to  make 
love,  or  die  of  melancholy.  If  you  have  a 
charm,  let  us  hear  what  it  is  1 " 

"  Oil,  I  am  no  man  of  mysteries,"  replied  tlia 
Count,  "  and  my  tale  is  veiy  soon  told.     It  is 
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}«t  fife  yemrm  ago  —  I  was  at  that  time  in  the 

lKydi|^  of  a&  sorts  of  passioiis,   in  Jove,  I  be* 

liwe,  with  every  thing  in  woman's  form  that 

«■»  ia  my  way,  —  when,  after  spending  the 

^ter  in  Paris,  I  came  down  ]iere  to  take  leave 

rf»y  fiither  before  joining  tlie  army  in  Flanders. 

"•enned  as  if  he  felt  that  we  were  parting  for 

^  last  time,  for  he  gave  me  many  a  caution, 

•wfmsny  a  warning  regarding  the  woman  that 

J«iiglit  choose  for  my  wife.     He  exacted  no 

pnmiae  indeed,  nor  gave  his  counsels  the  sliape 

rft  command ;  but,  amongst  other  injunctions} 

rtich   I   would    most   unwillingly  violate,   he 

fiDngly  advised  me  never  to  wed  any  one  of 

adfflerent  religious  creed  from  myself.     About 

4e  same  time,  however,  a  little  incident  oc- 

Qirred,  which  fancy  worked  up  so  strongly  as  to 

Iswe  had  an  effect  upon  my  whole  after  feelings. 

Y^oa  know  the    deep  and   bowery   lanes   and 

roads  about    the  place,    Ik)w  beautifully    the 

lonshine  streams  amongst  them,  how  richly  the 

long  of  the  birds  sound  in   the  trees  above, 

bow  full  of  a  sparkling  and  fanciful  light  is  the 

whole  scenery  round  us  when  we  dive  into  its 

depths.    I  was  always  fond  of  wandering  through 

these  scenes,  and  one  day  about  that  time  I  was 

<mt  alone^  at  some  distance  beyond  the  castle 
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of  St  Anne's,  when  suddenly,  as  I  was  musing, 
and  gazing,  and  drinking  in,  as  it  were,  tlie 
sights  and  sounds  around  me,  I  heard  the  cry  of 
dogs,  and  the  sound  of  horns.  But  they  were 
distant,  and  they  passed  away,  and  I  went  on 
"Wandering  slowly,  with  my  liorse's  bridle  hang- 
ing loosely  over  my  arm,  till  suddenly  I  heard 
the  sound  of  galloping  hoofs;  and,  immediately 
after,  down  the  little  road  in  which  I  was,  came 
a  gay  wild  hoi*se  of  the  Limousin,  with  a  fair 
girl  upon  its  back,  who  should  hardly  have  been 
trusted  to  ride  a  fiery  creature  like  that.  She 
-was  not,  indeed,  a  mere  child,  being  apparently 
some  sixteen  or  seventeen  years  of  age,  but  ex* 
treme  youth  was  in  every  feature  and  in  every 
line,  and,  I  might  add,  beauty  also,  for  never  in 
my  life  did  I  behold  such  visionlike  loveliness  as 
hers.  The  horse,  with  some  sudden  fright, 
must  have  darted  away  while  she  had  laid  down 
the  rein,  for  at  the  time  I  met  her,  though  not 
broken,  it  was  floating  at  his  feet,  hazarding  at 
every  instant  to  throw  him  down.  She  sat 
firmly  in  the  seat,  and  rode  with  grace  and 
case ;  but  she  was  evidently  much  frightened, 
and  as  soon  as  she  saw  some  one  before  her  in 
the  lane,  she  pointed  with  an  eager  gesture  to 
the  rein,  and  uttered  some  words  which  I  did 
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^t,  bear.    I  easily  divined  her  meaning  hoW" 
^er^  and  turning  my  own  horse  Jooset  knowing 
I  could  catch  him  again  in  a  moment,  I  snatched 
^  the  rein  of  lier  horse  as  he  passed,  ran  for  a 
AHMneot  by  its  side,  not  to  check  it  too  sharply, 
then  brought  it  to  a  halt,  and  asked  her  if  she 
would  alight.     She  bowed  her  head  gracefully, 
aad  smiled  most  sweetly,  replying,  as  soon  as 
be  could  find  breath,  with  many  thanks  for  the 
service  I  had  rendered   her,  that  she  was  not 
hurt,  and   but  a  little   frightened,   the   horse 
Itaving  darted  away  while  she  had  laid  down  the 
rein  to  put  on  her  gloves*    She  would  not  alight 
i^e  said,  but  must  return  quickly  to  her  friends, 
who  would   be  frightened,  and,  without   say- 
ing more,  she  again  gracefully  bent  her  head, 
turned  her  horse,  and  cantered  rapidly  away. 
1  saw  h^  once  afterwards,  passing  along  with  a 
gay  cortege,  composed  of  persons  that  I  did  not 
know.    As  we  passed  each  other  she  recognised 
me  instantly,  and,  with  a  heightened  colour, 
noticed  me  by  another  marked  inclination  of 
the  head.    When  I  had  passed  on,  I  could  judge 
by  her  own  gestures  and  those  of  the  persons 
around  her,  that  she  was  telling  them  what  had 
occurred,  and  explaining  to  them  the  sign  of 
lecognition  which  she  had  made.  On  this  second 
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occasion  she  seemed  to  my  eyes  even  more 
lovely  than  before.  Her  voice,  too,  though 
I  had  heard  it  so  little,  was  the  most  musicai 
that  ever  spoke  to  the  heart  of  man,  and  I  pon- 
dered and  thought  over  the  vision  of  loveliness 
that  I  had  just  seen,  till  it  took  so  strong  a  hdd 
of  my  heart  and  my  imagination,  that  I  could 
not  rest  satisfied  without  seeking  to  behold  it 
again.  I  rode  through  all  the  country  ix>und ; 
I  was  every  day,  and  almost  all  day,  on  horse- 
back ;  I  called  at  every  neighbouring  house ; 
I  inquired  at  every  place  where  I  was  likely  to 
meet  with  information,  but  I  could  never  see,  or 
speak  with,  or  hear  of  that  fair  creature  again^ 
and  the  time  came  rapidly  on  when  I  was  com- 
pelled to  rejoin  the  army.  I  thought  of  her 
often,  however,  I  have  thought  of  her  ever  since ; 
that  lovely  face,  that  sweet  voice  will  never  go 
from  my  mind,  and  reason  and  fancy  combine 
to  make  me  resolve  never  to  wed  any  one  that  I 
do  not  think  as  lovely  as  herself." 

"  Pray  what  share  had  reason,"  demanded 
the  Chevalier,  '^  in  a  business  altogether  so 
unreasonable  ?  Poo  !  my  dear  Albert,  you  have 
worked  yourself  into  a  boyish  fancy  of  love,  and 
then  have  clung  to  it,  I  suppose,  as  the  last  bit 
of  boyhood  left  about  you.     What  had  reason 
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to  do  with  your  seeing  a  pretty  girl  in  a  cbrfc 
hue,  and  fancying  there  was  nothing  like  her 
1^)00  earth?" 

**  With  that,  nothing  certainly,'*  replied  the 
Couot,  '^  but  with  my  after-determination  much. 
Before  that  time  long  I  had  began  to  school  ny- 
lelf  a  good  deal  on  account  of  a  propensity  not 
so  much  to  fall  in  love,  but,  as  you  term  it,  Lotti% 
to  make  love  to  eveiy  fair  creature  I  met  with, 
I  had  found  it  needful  to  put  some  clieck  upon 
rajfself ;  and  if  an  artificial  one  was  to  be  chosen^ 
I  did  not  see  why  this  should  not  be  selected  as 
veil  as  any  otlier.  I  determined  that,  as  the 
kfiights  of  old,  and  our  own  troubadours  too,  if 
you  will,  and  even — as  by  your  laughing  I  sup- 
pose you  would  have  it — excellent  Don  Quixote 
himself  that  pattern  of  all  true  gentlemen,  vowed 
and  dedicated  themselves  to  some  fiair  lady, 
whom  they  had  seen  even  less  frequently  tlian  I 
had  her —  I  determined,  I  say,  that  I  would  en- 
coorage  this  fancy  of  loving  my  £iir  horsewoman, 
and  would  employ  the  image  of  beauty,  which 
imagiQation^  perhaps,  had  its  share  in  firaming^ 
and  the  fine  qualities  of  the  mind  and  heart, 
which  were  shadowed  out  beneath  that  lovely 
exterior,  as  a  test,  a  touchstone,  whereby  to  try 
•»d  to  correct  my  feelii>gs  towards  others,  and  to 
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epproacli  none  with  words  of  love  who  did  not 
appear  to  me  as  beautiful  in  form  as  she  was,  and 
who  did  not  seem  at  leust  equal  to  the  standard 
which  lancy  had  raised  up  under  her  image. 
The  matter  perlmps  was  carried  farther  than  I 
intended,  the  feeling  became  more  intense  than 
I  had  expected.  For  some  time  I  sincerely  and 
truly  fancied  myself  in  love;  but  even  since 
reason  has  come  to  my  aid  in  such  a  matter, 
and  I  know  how  much  imagination  has  to  do 
with  the  whole,  yet  from  that  one  circumstance, 
from  that  fanciful  accident,  my  standard  of  per- 
fection in  woman  has  been  raised  so  high,  that 
I  find  none  who  have  attained  it;  and  yet  bo 
habitual  has  it  become  with  me  to  apply  it  to 
every  one  I  see,  that  whenever  I  am  introduced 
to  any  beautiful  creature,  to  whom  I  might 
otherwise  I>ecome  attached,  the  fanciful  image 
rises  up,  and  the  new  acquaintance  is  tried  and 
ever  is  found  wanting." 

"  Thou  art  a  strange  composition,  my  good 
friend  the  Count,"  said  the  Chevalier,  "  but  we 
shall  see,  now  that  peace  and  tranquillity  have 
fallen  over  the  world,  whether  you  can  go  or 
still  resisting  with  the  courage  of  a  martyr.  I 
don't  believe  a  word  of  it,  although,  to  say  sooth, 
your  quality  of  heretic  is  sometliing  in  your 
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iarour.  But,  in  the  name  of  fortune,  tell  me 
what  are  all  those  loud  and  tumultuous  soundat 
which  are  borne  by  the  wind  through  the  open 
window.  Your  good  people  of  Morseiul  are 
sot  in  rebellion,  I  hope." 

"  Not  that  I  know  o^"  replied  the  County 
with  a  smile  at  the  very  idea  of  such  a  thing  as 
rebellion  under  Louis  XIV. ;  "  but  I  will  call  my 
fellow  Riquet,  who  ought,  I  think,  to  have  beea 
called  Scapin,  for  I  am  sure  Moh'ere  must  bare 
liad  a  presentiment  of  the  approaching  birth  of 
such  a  scoundrel.  He  will  tell  us  all  about  it; 
for  if  a  thing  takes  place  on  the  other  side  of 
ite  earth,  Riquet  knows  it  all  within  fire 
aiautes  after  it  happens." 

Before  he  bad  well  finished  speaking,  the 
person  he  alluded  to  entered.  But  Riquet  de« 
*nre8  a  pause  for  separate  notice. 
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THE  VALET THE  TOWKSPEOFLB  —  THE 

PROCLAMATION. 

The  personage  who  entered  the  ruotn,  which 
OD  that  the  first  actual  day  after  Iiis  arrival  at 
bis  own  dwelling  tlie  Count  de  Morseiul  bad 
used  as  a  dining>rootn,  was  the  representative 
of  an  extinct  race,  combining  in  his  own  person 
all  the  faults  and  absurdities  with  all  the  ulenu 
and  even  virtues  which  were  sometimes  mingled 
together  in  that  strange  composition,  the  old 
French  valeL  It  is  a  creature  that  we  find  re- 
corded in  the  pages  of  many  an  antique  playj 
noweitherbanishedalcogctherfroui  the  stage,  or 
very  seldom  acted;  but,  alas!  the  being  itself  is 
extinct ;  and  even  were  we  to  find  a  fossil  speci- 
men in  some  unexplored  bed  of  blue  clay,  we 
■hould  gain  but  a  very  inadequate  idea  of  all 
its  various  properties  and  movements.  We  liave 
still  the  roguish  valet  in  sad  abundance  —  a  sort 
of  common  house-rat;  and  we  have,  moreover, 
the  sly  and  the  silent,  the  loquacious  and  the 
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Ijingjdie  pilfering  and  the  impudent  yalet,  with 
» thousand  other  varieties;  but  the  old  French 
vaJet,  that  mithridatic  compound  of  man  j  curi- 
W8  essences,  is  no  longer  upon  the  earth,  haring 
jwie  absolutely  out  of  date  and  being  at  the 
same  period  with  his  famous  contemporary  "  k 
HarquisJ* 

At  the  time  we  speak  of,  however,  the  Frenck 
^t  was  in  full  perfection ;  and,  as  we  have  said, 
<B  epitome  of  the  whole  race  and  class  was  to  be 
6ond  in  IVIaitre  Jerome  Uiquet,  who  now  eu^ 
tend  the  room,  and  advanced  with  an  operatic 
step  towards  his  lord.     He  was  a  man  perhaps 
of  forty  years  of  age,  which,  as  experience  and 
CQDslant  practice  were  absolute  requisites  in  hia 
profenion,  was  a  great  advantage  to  him,  for  he 
iad  lost  not  one  particle  of  tlie  activity  of  youth, 
seeming  to  possess  either  a  power  of  ubiquity,  or 
a  rapidity  of  locomotion  which  rendered  applica* 
Ue  to  him  the  famous  description  of  the  bird 
which  flew  so  fast  ^^  as  to  be  in  two  places  at 
wee.**    Quicksilver,  or  a  lover's  hours  of  happi- 
ness, a  swallow,  or  the  wind,  were  as  nothing 
when  compared  to  his  rapidity ;  and  it  is  also 
t[>  be  remarked,  that  the  rapidity  of  the  mind 
w»C  band  in  hand  with  the  rapidity  of  the 
Wy,  enaUing  hkn  to  anniwehend  his  master^s 
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orders  before  they  were  spoken,  to  answer  a 
question  before  it  was  asked,  and  to  determine 
with  unerring  sagacity  by  a  single  glance  whe- 
tlier  it  would  be  most  for  his  interests  or  his 
purposes  to  understand  or  misunderstand  the 
coming  words  before  they  were  pronouaoed* 

Riquet  was  slightly  made,  though  by  no 
means  fulfilling  the  immortal  caricature  of  the 
gates  of  Calais ;  but  when  dressed  in  his  own  ap- 
propriate costume,  he  contrived  to  make  himself 
look  more  meagre  than  he  really  was,  perhaps 
with  a  view  of  rendering  his  person  less  recog* 
nisable  when,  dressed  in  a  suit  of  his  master's 
clothes  with  sundry  additions  and  ornaments 
of  his  own  device,  he  appeared  enlarged  with 
false  calves  to  his  legs,  and  manifold  paddings 
on  his  breast  and  shoulders,  enacting  with  great 
success  the  part  of  the  Marquis  of  Kerousac^ 
or  of  any  other  place  which  ho  chose  to  raise 
into  the  dignity  of  a  marquisate  for  his  own 
especial  use. 

His  features,  it  is  true^  were  so  peculiar  in 
their  cast  and  expression,  that  it  would  have 
seemed  at  first  sight  utterly  impossible  for  the 
face  of  Jerome  Riquet  to  be  taken  for  any  other 
thing  upon  the  earth  than  the  face  of  Jerome 
Riquet.     The  figure  thereof  was  long,  and  the 
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jtiwgof'ihe  fbrm  called  lantern^  witii  high  cfafiefc 
bmefi,  tuld  a  forebeedl  so  covered  with  protUT' 
beranceS)  that  it  seemed  made  on  purpose  ibr 
the  demonstratioii  of  phrenology.  Along  this 
ibrefaesd)  in  alnaost  &  straight  line  drawn  from, 
a  pobt  tmoaediately  between  the  eyes,  at  a  very 
acute  angle  towairds  the  senith,  were  a  pain  of 
<^bn>w%  strongly  marked  throughout  theis 
whole  course,  but  decorated  by  an  obtrusive 
toft  near  the  nose,  from  which  tuft  now  stuck 
oat  several  long  grey  bristles.  The  eyes  themrr 
selves  were  sharp,  small,  and  brilliant;  but 
being  under  the  especial  protection  of  the  su- 
perincumbent eyebrows,  they  followed  the  same 
line^  leasring  a  long  lean  cheek  on  either  side, 
Oily  relieved  by  a  congregation  of  radiating 
wrinkles  at  the  corners  of  the  eyelids.  Th^ 
OMMrthwas  as  wide  as  any  man  could  well  desixe 
ferifae  ordinary  purposes  of  life,  and  it  was  low 
down  too  in  the.  &ce#  leaving  plenty  pf  room  foir 
the  nose  above,  which  was  as  peculiar  in  .its 
eonBtmction  as  a»y  that  ever  was  brought  from 
^  the  promontofy  of  noises."  It  was  neither  the 
judaieal  hoofcr;nose,'iK>F  the  pure  aquiline,  nor 
the  semh-jodaieal  Italian,  npr  the  yuUmre,  nor 
^  sheep,  nor  the  horse  nose.  It  had  no  affinity 
^katever  to  the  **nez  retroussg,"  nor  was  it  tho 
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bottle^  nor  the  ace  of  clubs.  It  was  a  nose  m 
fftnerisj  and  starting  from  between  the  two 
bushy  eyebrows,  it  made  its  way  out,  with  a 
aliglit  parabolic  curve  downwards,  till  it  had 
reached  about  the  distance  of  an  inch  and  a  half 
from  the  fundamental  base  line  of  the  fiice* 
Having  attained  that  elevation,  it  came  to  a 
sharp  abrupt  point,  through  the  thin  skin  of 
which  the  white  gristle  seemed  inclined  to  force 
its  way,  and  then  suddenly  dropping  a  perpen- 
dicular, it  joined  itself  on  to  the  lower  part  of  the 
fiice,  at  a  right  angle  with  the  upper  lip,  with 
the  extensive  territories  of  which  it  did  not  in- 
terfere in  the  slightest  degree,  being  as  it  were 
a  thing  apart,  while  the  nostrils  started  up  again, 
running  in  the  same  line  as  the  eyes  and  eye- 
brows. 

Such  in  personal  appearance  was  Jerome 
Riquet,  and  his  mental  conformation  was  not  at 
alt  less  singular.  Of  this  mental  conformation 
we  shall  have  to  give  some  illustrations  here- 
after ;  but  yet,  to  deal  fairly  by  him,  we  must 
afford  some  sketch  of  his  inner  man  in  juxta- 
position with  his  corporeal  qualities.  In  the  first 
place,  without  the  reality  of  being  a  coward,  he 
ajSected  cowardice  as  a  very  convenient  reputa- 
tion, which  might  be  serviceable  on  many  occar 
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sions,  and  could  foe  shaken   off  whene^^er  Jie 
thought  fit.     **  A  brave  man,"  he  said,  **has 
something  to  keep  up,  he  must  never  be  cow- 
ardly;  but  a  poltroon  can  be  a  brave  man,  with- 
out derogating  irom  a  well-eamed  imputation, 
whenever  he  pleases.     No,  no,  I  like  variety ; 
ril  be  a  coward,  and  a  brave  man  only  when  it 
suits  me."     He  sometimes,  indeed,  nearly  be- 
trayed himself  by  burlesquing  fear,  especially 
when  any  raw  soldier  was  near,  for  he  had  an 
invincible  inclination  to  amuse  himself  widi  the 
weaknesses  of  others,  and  knew  Iiow  contagious 
a  (Usease  fear  is. 

The  next  remarkable  trait  in  his  character 
was  a  mixture  of  honesty  and  roguery,  which 
left  him  many  doubts  in  his  own  mind  as  to 
whether  he  was  by  nature  a  knave  or  a  simple* 
ton.  He  would  pilfer  from  his  master  any 
thing  he  could  lay  his  hands  upon,  if  he  thought 
his  master  did  not  really  want  it;  but  had  that 
master  fallen  into  difficulties  or  dangers  he  would 
have  given  him  his  last  louis,  or  laid  dowTi  his 
life  to  save  him.  He  would  pick  tlie  locks  of  a 
cabinet  to  see  what  it  contained,  and  inge- 
niously turn  the  be^t  folded  letter  inside  out  to 
read  the  contents ;  but  no  power  on  earth  would 
e?er  have  made   hiiu  diyu}ge  to  others  that 
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which  he  practised  such  unjustifiable  means  to 
learn. 

He  was  also  a  most  determined  liar,  both 
by  habit  and  inclination.  He  preferred  it, 
he  said,  to  truth.  It  evinced  greater  powers  of 
the  human  mind.  Telling  truth,  he  said,  only 
required  the  use  of  one's  tongue  and  one's  me- 
mory; but  to  lie,  and  to  lie  well,  demanded 
imagination,  judgment,  courage,  and,  in  short, 
all  the  higher  qualities  of  the  human  intellect 
He  could  sometimes,  however,  tell  the  truth, 
when  lie  saw  that  it  was  absolutely  necessary* 
All  that  he  had  was  a  disposition  to  falseluxKl, 
controllable  under  particular  circumstances,  but 
always  returning  when  those  circumstances  were 
removed. 

As  to  the  religion  of  Maitre  Jerome  Riquet, 
the  less  that  is  said  upon  the  matter  the  better 
for  the  honour  of  that  individual.  He  had 
but  one  sense  of  religion,  indeed,  and  his  de- 
finition of  religion  will  give  that  sense  its  clear- 
est exposition.  In  explaining  his  views  one 
day  on  the  subject  to  a  fellow  valet,  he  was 
known  to  declare  that  religion  consisted  in  ex- 
pressing those  opinions  concerning  what  was 
within  a  man's  body,  and  what  was  to  become 
of  it  after  death,  which  were  most  likely  to  be 
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beneficial  to  tliat  body  in  the  circumstances  in 
which  it  was  placed.     Now,  to  say  the  truth,  in 
order  to  act  in  accordance  with  this  definition, 
Makre  Jerome  had  a  diJScuIt  part  to  perform^ 
His  parents  and  relations  were  all   Catholics' 
and  having  been   introduced  at  an  early  age 
mto  the  bouse  of  a  Huguenot  nobleman,  and 
attadied  for  many  years  to  the  person  of  his 
son,  with  <Mily  one  other  Catholic  in  the  house^ 
hold,  it  would  seem   to   have   been   the  na- 
tural course  of  policy  f<^r  the  valet,  under  his 
liberal  view  of  things,  to   abandon   Catholic- 
ism, and  betake  himself  to  the  pleasant  heresy 
of  bis  masters*     But  Riquet  had  a  more  exten- 
sive conception  of  tilings  than  that.     He  saw 
and  knew  that  Catholicism  was  the  great  pre- 
dominant  religion   of  the  country;  he   knew 
that  it  was  the  predominant  religion  of  the  court 
also ;  and  be  had  a  sort  of  instinctive  foresight 
from  the  beginning  of  the  persecutions  and  se- 
verities—«- the  dark  clouds  of  which  were  now 
gathering  fast  around  the  Huguenots,  and  were 
likely  sooner  or  later  to  overwhelm  them. 

Now,  like  the  famous  Erasmus,  Jerome  Riquet 
had  no  will  to  be  made  a  martyr  of;  and  though 
be  could  live  very  comfortable  in  a  Huguenot 
fcniiJy,  and  attach  himself  to  its  lords,  he  did 
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DOt  tbink  it  at  all  necessary  to  attach  himself  to 
itt  religion  also,  but,  on  the  cmitrary,  went  to 
mass  when  he  liad  notliing  else  to  do,  confessed 
what  sins  he  thought  fit  to  acknowledge  or  to 
invent  once  every  four  or  five  years,  swore  that 
he  performed  all  the  penances  assigned  to  him, 
and  tormented  the  Protestant  maid-eeirants  of 
the  chateau,  by  vowing  that  tliey  were  all  de^ 
tined  to  eternal  condemnation,  that  thwe  was 
not  a  nook  in  purgatory  hot  enongh  to  bake 
away  their  sins,  end  that  a  place  was  reserved 
for  them  in  the  bottomless  pit  itself,  with  Arians 
and  Sociuians,  and  all  the  heretics  and  heresi- 
archs  from  die  beginning  of  the  world.  After 
having  given  way  to  one  of  these  tirades,  he 
would  generally  burst  into  a  loud  fit  of  laughter 
at  the  absurdity  of  all  religious  contentions,  and 
run  away  leaving  his  fellow-servants  with  a  fuH 
conviction  that  he  had  no  religion  at  all. 

He  dared  not,  it  is  true,  indulge  iti  audi 
licences  towards  his  master ;  but  he  v&j  wM 
knew  that  the  young  Count  was  not  a  bigot 
himsell^  and  would  not  by  any  means  think 
that  he  served  him  better  if  he  changed  his 
religion.  In  times  of  persecution  and  danger, 
indeed,  the  Count  might  have  imagined  that 
there  was  a  risk  of  a  very  zealous  Catholic  being 
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induced  to  injure  or  betray  his  Protestant  lordi 

bat  the  Count  well  knew  Jerome  to  be  any  thing 

but  azeialoua  Catholic,  and  he  had  not  the  sh'ght* 

est  fear  that  any  hatred  of  Protestantism  or  love 

for  the  church  of  Rome  would  ever  induce  the 

worthy  valet  to  do  any  thing  against  the  lord 

to  i^hom  he  had  attached  himself. 

Such,  then,  was  Jerome  Riquet;  and  we 
shall  pause  no  longer  upon  his  other  character- 
istic qualities  than  to  say,  that  he  was  the  exem* 
pli&cation  of  the  word  clever;  that  there  was 
scarcely  any  thing  to  which  he  could  not  turn 
his  hand,  and  that  though  light,  and  lying  and 
pilfering,  and  impudent  beyond  all  impudence, 
he  was  capable  of  strong  attachments  and  warm 
aifections ;  and  if  we  may  use  a  very  colloquial 
expression  to  characterise  his  proceedings,  there 
was  fully  as  much  fun  as  malice  in  his  roguery. 
A  love  of  adventure  and  of  jest  was  his  predo- 
minant passion;  and  although  all  the  good 
things  and  consolations  of  this  life  by  no  means 
came  amiss  to  him,  yet  in  the  illegitimate 
means  which  he  took  to  acquire  them  he  found 
a  greater  pleasure  even  than  in  their  enjoy* 
ment  when  obtained* 

When  the  door  opened,  as  we  have  said,  and 
Riquet  presented  himself,  the  eyes  of  the  Count 
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de  Morsciul  fixed  upon  him  at  once;  and  he  im- 
mediately gathered  from  the  ludicrous  expres- 
sion of  fear  which  the  valet  had  contrived  to 
throw  into  his  face,  that  something  of  a  serious 
nature  had  really  happened  in  the  town,  though 
he  doubted  not  tliat  it  was  by  no  means  suf- 
ficient to  cause  the  astonishment  and  terror 
which  Jerome  affected.  Before  he  could  ask 
any  questions,  however,  Jerome,  advancing  with 
the  step  of  a  ballet  master,  cast  himself  on  one 
knee  at  the  Count's  feet,  exclaiming,  — 

"  My  lord,  I  come  to  you  for  protection  and 
for  safety." 

"  Why,  what  is  the  matter,  Jerome?"  ex- 
claimed the  Count.  "  What  rogue's  trick  have 
you  been  playing  now  ?  Is  it  a  cudgel  or  the 
gallows  that  you  fear?" 

"  Neither,  my  good  lord,"  replied  Jerome, 
*^  but  it  is  tlio  fagot  and  the  stake.  I  fear  the 
rage  of  your  excited  and  insubordinate  people 
in  the  town  of  Morseiul,  who  are  now  in  a  state 
of  heretical  insurrection,  tearing  down  the 
king's  proclamations,  trampling  his  edicts  under 
foot,  and  insulting  his  officers;  and  as  I  happen, 
I  believe,  to  be  the  only  Catholic  in  the  place, 
I  run  the  risk  of  being  one  of  the  first  to  be 
sacrificed,  if  their  insane  vehemence  leads  them 
into  further  acts  of  phrenzy." 


"Get  up,  fool,  get  up,"  cried  the  County 
Aakinghim  ofTas  lie  clung  to  his  knee:  '*  tell 
me,  if  you  can  speak  truth  and  common  sense, 
what  is  it  you  mean,  and  what  has  occasioned 
all  these  shouts  that  we  heard  just  now  ?** 

"  I  mean,  my  lord,**  said  Riquet,  starting  up 
and  putting  himself  in  an  attitude,  "  I  mean  all 
that  I  say.  There  is  some  proclamation,"  he 
continued  in  a  more  natural  tone,  **  concerning 
the  performance  of  the  true  Catholic  and  apos- 
tolic religion,  which  some  of  the  king's  officers 
posted  up  on  the  gate  at  the  bottom  of  the 
Count's  street,  and  which  the  people  instantly 
tore  down.  The  huissier  and  the  rest  were 
proceeding  up  the  street  to  read  the  edict  in 
the  great  square,  amidst  the  shouts  and  impre- 
cations of  the  vulgar ;  but  I  saw  them  gathering 
together  stones,  and  bringing  out  cudgels, 
which  showed  me  that  harder  arguments  were 
about  to  be  used  than  words ;  and  as  there  is 
no  knowing  where  such  matters  may  end,  I 
made  haste  to  take  care  of  my  own  poor  inno- 
cent skin,  and  lay  myself  at  your  feet,  humbly 
craving  vour  protection.** 

"  Then,  get  out  of  my  way,"  said  the  Count, 
patting  him  on  one  side,  and  moving  towards 
^^  door.     **  Louis,  we  must  go  and  see  after 
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this.  TluB  is  some  new  attack  upon  us  i>oor 
Hiigiienois  —  some  oilier  Jesuitical  infraction 
of  the  privilepcs  assured  to  us  by  our  good  King 
Henry  IV.  We  must  quiet  tlie  people,  how- 
ever, and  see  what  the  oflence  is; — though, God 
help  us,"  lie  added  with  a  sigh,  "since  the 
parliaments  have  succumbed  there  is  no  legal 
means  left  us  of  obtaining  redress.  Some  day  or 
another  these  bad  advisers  of  our  iiobie  and 
magnificent  monareh  will  drive  the  Protestant 
jKirt  of  his  jieople  into  madness,  or  compel  then* 
to  raise  the  standard  of  revolt  against  him,  or  to 
fly  to  other  lands,  and  seek  the  exercise  of  their 
religion  unoppressed." 

"  Hush,  hush,  hush,  Morseinl,"  said  his  com- 
panion, laying  his  hand  kindly  on  his  arm, 
"  your  words  are  hasty.  You  do  not  know  how 
small  a  matter  constitutes  treason  now-a-days, 
or  liow  easy  is  the  passage  to  the  Bastille," 

*'  Oh  !  I  know  —  I  know  quite  well,"  replied 
the  Count ;  "  and  that  many  a  faitliful  and  loyal 
subject,  who  has  served  his  king  and  country 
well,  has  found  his  way  there  before  me.  I  love 
and  admire  my  king.  I  will  serve  liim  with  my 
whole  soul  and  the  last  drop  of  ray  blood,  and 
all  I  claim  in  return  is  that  liberty  of  my  own 
free  thouglita  wliich  no  man  can  take  from  me. 
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Oiains  cannot  bind  that  down;  bastilles  cannot 

8lmt  it  in  ;  and  every  attempt  to  crush  it  is  but 

an  effort  of  tyranny  both  impotent  and  cruel. 

However,  we  must  calm  tlie  people.     Where  is 

mv  hat,  knave  ?" 

"ll\ave  often  wished,  my  dear  Morseiul," 
said  the  Chevalier,  as  they  followed  the  valet, 
who  ran  on  to  get  the  Count's  hat :  "  1  have  often 
wished  tliat  you  would  give  yourself  a  little  time 
to  think  and  to  examine.     I  am  verv  sure  that 

0 

if  you  did  you  would  follow  the  example  of 
tlie  greatest  man  of  modern  times,  abjure  your 
religious  errors,  and  gain  the  high  station  and 
renown  which  vou  so  well  deserve." 

"  What,  do  you  mean  Turenne  r"  exclaimed 
tlie  Count.  "  Never,  Louis,  never  !  I  grant  him, 
Louis,  to  have  been  one  of  the  greatest  men  of 
this,  or  perhaps  of  any  other  age,  mighty  as  a 
warrior,  just,  clearsighted,  kind-hearted,  and 
comprehensive  as  a  politician,  and  perhaps  as 
great  in  the  noble  and  honest  simplicity  of  his 
nature  as  in  any  other  point  of  view.  I  grant 
him  all  and  every  thing  that  you  could  say  in 
his  favour.  I  grant  every  thing  that  his  most 
enthusiastic  admirers  can  assert;  but  God  forbid 
that  tee  should  ever  imitate  the  weakness  of  a 
gnat  moji's  life.     No,  no,  Ciievalier,  it  is  one  of 
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the  most  pervertptl  uses  of  example  to  justify 
wrong  because  tlie  good  have  been  tempted  to 
commit  it.  No  man's  example,  no  man's  <^«- 
nion  to  me  is  worth  any  thing,  however  good  or 
however  wise  he  may  be,  if  there  be  stamped 
upon  its  face  llie  broad  and  unequivocal  marks 
of  wrong." 

By  this  time  they  had  reached  the  vestibule 
from  which  a  little  flrgiitof  steps  conducted  into 
the  garden,  and  Maitre  Jerome  stood  there  with 
his  lord's  hat  and  polished  cane  in  his  hand. 
The  Count  took  them  with  a  quick  gesture  and 
passed  on,  followed  by  his  friend,  who  raised  hit 
eyebrows  a  little  with  a  look  of  regret,  as  his 
only  answer  to  the  last  words.  These  words 
had  been  heard  by  the  valet  also,  and  the  raising 
of  the  eyebrows  was  not  unmarked;  and  Maitre 
Jerome,  understanding  the  whole  train  of  the 
argument,  as  well  as  if  he  had  heard  every 
syllable,  commented  upon  what  he  considered' 
his  lord's  imbecility  by  a  shrug  of  tite  Elioulders, 
in  which  his  head  almost  utterly  disappeared. 

In  the  mean  time  the  young  Count  and  his 
friend  passed  up  the  little  avenue  to  the  postern 
gate,  opened  it,  and  entered  the  town  of  Mo^ 
seiul;  and  then,  by  a  short  and  narrow  street^ 
vhicit  was  at  titat  moment  all  in  shadow,  entered 
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the  market  square,  at  which  they  arrived,  by  the 

shorter  path  they  pursued,  long  before  the  officers 

who  were  about  to  read  the  proclamation.     A 

great  number  of  persons  were  collected  in  the 

square,  and  it  was  evident  that  by  tliis  time  the 

whok  place  was  in  a  state  of  great  excitement. 

The  Chevalier  was  in  some  fear  for  the  effect 

of  the  coming  scene  upon  his  friend ;  and,  as 

tbey  entered  the  market  place,  he  stopped  him, 

laying  his  hand  upon  his  arm,  and  sayii^,  — 

"  Morseiul,  you  are  a  good  deal  heated,  pause 
for  one  moment  and  think  of  wliat  you  are 
about.  For  tlie  sake  of  yourself  and  of  your 
country,  if  not  for  mine;  neither  say  nor  do  any 
thing  rashly." 

The  Count  turned  towards  him  with  a  calm 
and  gentle  smile,  and  grasped  his  hand. 

^  Thank  you,  Louis,"  he  said,  ^^  thank  you, 
though  your  caution,  bdieve  me,  is  unnecessary. 
You  will  see  that  I  act  as  calmly  and  as  reason- 
ably, that  I  speak  as  quietly  and  as  peacefully  as 
the  most  earnest  Catholic  could  desire.  Heaven 
forbid,''  he  added,  <^  that  I  should  say  one  word, 
or  make  one  allusion  to  any  thing  tliat  could 
&rtlier  excite  the  passions  of  the  people  than 
they  are  likely  to  be  excited  already.  Civil 
strife^  Louis,  is  the  most  awful  of  all  things  so 
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long  as  it  lasts,  and  seldom,  very  seldom  if  ever 
obtains  the  end  for  which  it  first  commenced. 
But  even  if  I  did  not  think  so,"  he  added  in  a 
lower  voice,  "  I  know  that  the  Protestants  of 
France  have  no  power  to  struggle  with  the  force 
of  the  crown,  unless  —  "  and  his  voice  fell  almost 
to  a  whisper,  "  unless  the  crowni  force  upon 
them  the  energetic  vigour  of  despair." 

The  two  had  paused  \shile  ihey  thus  spoke, 
and  while  ttiey  heard  the  inurniuring  sounds  of 
the  people  coming  up  the  hill  from  the  right 
liand,  the  noise  of  several  pci'sous  running  could 
be  distinguished  on  the  other  side,  and  turning 
round  towards  the  postern,  the  Count  saw  that, 
thanks  to  the  care  and  foresight  of  Maitrti 
Jei-ome,  a  gi-eat  nimilier  of  Ins  domestics  and 
attendants  were  coming  uj)  at  full  speed  to  join 
bim,  so  that  when  he  again  advanced,  he  was 
accompanied  by  ten  or  twelve  persons  ready  to 
obey  wiihoul  hesitation  or  difficulty  the  slightest 
command  that  he  should  give.  As  there  was  no 
telling  the  turn  which  events  might  take,  he  was 
not  sorry  that  it  should  be  so ;  and  as  he  now 
advanced  towards  thccentreof  the  square  tbesight 
of  his  liveries  instantly  attracted  the  attention  of 
the  people,  and  he  was  recognised  with  joyful 
exclamations  of  "  The  Count !  The  Count  I" 
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Gladness  was  iii  every  face  at  Iiis  approach^ 
for  the  minds  of  the  populace  were  in  that  state 
of  anxious  hesitation,  in  \%'hich  the  presence  and 
direction  of  any  one  to  whom  they  are  accustom- 
ed to  look  up  is  an  absolute  blessing.     Taking 
off  his  hat  and  bowing  repeatedly  to  every  one 
around  him,  speaking  to  many,  and  recognising 
every  one  with  whom  he  was  personally  acquaint* 
ed  with  a  frank  and  good-humoured  smile,  the 
Count  advanced  through  the  people,  who  gather- 
ed upon  his  patli  as  he  proceeded,  till  he  reached 
the  top  of  the  hill,  and  obtained  a  clear  view 
of  what  was  passing  below. 

Had  not  one  known  the  painful  and  angry 
feelings  which  were  then  excited,  it  would  have 
been  a  pleasant  and  a  cheerful  scene.  The  sun 
had  by  this  time  got  sufficiently  round  to  the 
westward  to  throw  long  shadows  from  the  irre- 
gular gable-ended  houses  more  than  half  way 
across  the  wide  open  road  tliat  conducted  from 
the  valley  to  the  top  of  the  hill.  Ihe  perspec- 
tive, too,  was  strongly  marked  by  the  lines  of 
the  buildin^^s :  the  other  side  of  the  road  was  in 
bright  Ji^dit ;  tliere  was  a  beautiful  prospect  of 
hill  and  dale  seen  out  beyond  the  town ;  nu- 
merous booths  and  stalls,  kept  by  peasant 
^omen  with    bright  dresses  and  snowy  caps. 
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chequered  the  whole  extent;  and  op  the  centre 
of  the  street,  approaching  slowly,  were  the 
officers  of  the  district,  with  a  small  parly  of 
military,  followed  on  either  side  by  a  much  more 
considerable  iiumber  of  the  lower  order  of 
town's  people  and  peasantry. 

Such  was  the  scene  upon  which  the  eyes  of 
the  Count  de  Morseiul  fell ;  and  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted, that  when  lie  saw  the  military  his  heart 
beat  with  considerable  feelings  of  indignation, 
for  we  must  remember  tliat  in  towns  like  that 
which  was  under  his  rule  the  feudal  cus- 
toms still  existed  to  a  very  great  extent  It 
was  still  called  his  town  of  Morseiul.  The 
king,  indeed,  ruled ;  the  laws  of  the  land  were 
administered  in  the  king's  name ;  but  the  cus- 
tody, defence,  and  government  of  the  town  of 
Morseiul  was  absolutely  in  the  liands  of  th« 
Count,  or  of  the  persons  to  whom  he  delegated 
his  power  during  his  absence.  It  was  regulariyj 
in  feet,  garrisoned  in  his  name;  and  there  were 
many  instances,  scarcely  twenty  years  before 
in  which  the  garrisons  of  such  towTis  had 
resisted  in  arms  the  roj-al  authority;  and  if 
not  held  to  be  fully  justified,  at  all  evento  had 
passed  without  punishment,  because  tliey  were 
acting  under  the  orders  of  him  in  whose  name 
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tbey  were  levied*  Xhe  attempt,  thereibrey  of  any 
body  of  the  king's  troope  to  penetrate  into  the 
Goan^s  town  of  iMorseiul,  without  his  having 
been  formally  deprived  of  the  command  thereof, 
seemed  to  him  one  of  the  most  outrageous  vio* 
ladona  of  his  privileges  which  it  was  possible  to 
imagine;  and  his  heart  consequently  beat,  as 
we  have  said,  with  feelings  of  high  indignation. 
]&  suppressed  them,  however,  with  the  calm 
determination  of  doing  what  was  right;  and 
turned  to  gaze  upon  the  people  who  surrounded 
hiiD,  in  order  to  ascertain  as  far  as  possible  by 
what  feelings  they  were  affected 

Ss  own  attendants  had  congregated  imme- 
diately behind  him;  on  his  right  hand  stood 
his  friend  the  Clievalier;  on  his  lefl,  about 
half  a  step  behind,  so  as  to  be  near  the  Count, 
but  not  to  appear  obtrusive,  was  a  personage 
of  considerable  importance  in  the  little  town 
of  Moneiul,  though  he  exercised  a  handi- 
craft employment,  and  worked  daily  with  his 
own  hands,  evi^n  while  he  directed  others.  This 
was  Paul  Virlay,  the  principal  blacksmith  of  the 
place.  He  was  at  this  time  a  man  of  about 
fi%  years  of  age,  tall,  and  herculean  in  all  his 
proportions.  The  small  head,  the  broad  mus- 
cular chest  and  shoulders,  the  brawny  arms. 


the  immense  thick  hands,  the  thin  flanks,  and 
the  stout  legs  and  thighs,  all  bespoke  extraor- 
dinary strength.  He  was  very  dark  in  com- 
plexion, with  short-cut  curly  black  hair,  grizzled 
with  grey ;  and  the  features  of  his  face,  though 
short,  and  by  no  means  handsome,  had  a  good 
and  a  frank  expression,  but  at  all  times  some- 
what stern. 

At  the  present  moment  his  brow  was  more 
contracted  than  usual;  not  that  there  was  any 
other  particular  mark  of  very  strongly  ex- 
cited passions  upon  his  countenance;  and  the 
attitude  he  had  assumed  was  one  of  calm  and 
reposing  strength,  resting  with  his  right  hand 
supported  by  one  of  the  common  quarter-staA 
of  the  countr}-,  a  full  inch  and  a  half  thick,  much 
in  the  same  position  whicli  lie  frequently  as- 
sumed when,  pausing  in  his  toil,  he  talked  with 
his  workmen,  leaving  the  sledge  hammer,  that 
usually  descended  with  such  awful  strength,  to 
8upi>ort  the  hand  wliicli  wielded  it  at  otiier 
times  like  a  feather. 

Behind  him  again,  was  a  great  multitude  of 
the  town's  people  of  diiferent  classes,  though 
the  mayor  and  the  municipal  officers  had 
thought  fit  to  absent  Uiemselves  carefully  from 
the   scene  of  probable   strife.     But   the   eyea 
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of  the  Count  fell,  as  we  have  said^  upon  Paul 
Virlay;  and  knowing  bim  to  be  a  man  both 
lighlj  respected  in  his  own  class,  and  of  con- 
siderable wealth  and  importance  in  tlie  city,  he 
addressed  him  in   the  first  instance,  saying,-— 

"Good  morrow,  Virlay,  it  is  long  since  I 
have  seen  you  all.      What  is  all  this  about?'* 

"  You  don't  forget  us,  Count  Albert,  even 
when  you  are  away,"  replied  the  blacksmith, 
whh  his  brow  unbending.  "  We  know  that 
very  well,  and  have  proofs  of  it  too,  when  any 
thing  good  is  to  be  done ;  but  tliis  seems  to  me 
to  be  a  bad  business.  We  hear  that  the  king 
has  suppressed  the  chamber  of  the  edict,  which 
was  our  greatest  safeguard ;  and  now  my  boy 
tells  me,  for  I  sent  him  down  to  see  when  they 
first  came  to  the  bottom  of  the  hill,  that  this  is 
a  proclamation  forbidding  us  from  holding 
synods ;  and  be  you  sure,  sir,  that  the  time  is 
not  iar  distant  when  they  will  try  to  stop  us 
altogether  from  worshipping  God  in  our  own 
way.  What  think  you,  my  lord?"  he  said,  in  a 
lower  tone,  **  Were  it  not  better  to  show  them 
at  once  that  they  cannot  go  on  ?"  and  his  looks 
qjoke  much  more  than  even  his  words. 

"  No,  Virlay,"  replied  the  Count ;  "  no,  by 
no  means.     You  see  the  people  are  in  tumult 
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below  evidently.  Any  unadvised  and  illegal 
resistance  to  the  royal  authority  will  immediate- 
ly call  upon  U3  harsh  measures,  and  be  made 
the  pretext  by  any  bad  advisers  who  may  sur- 
round the  king  for  irritating  his  royal  mind 
against  us.  Let  us  hear  what  the  proclamation 
really  is ;  even  should  it  be  harsh  and  unjust^ 
which  from  the  king's  merciful  nature  we  will 
hope  is  not  the  case :  let  iis  listen  to  it  calmly 
and  peaceably,  and  after  having  considered 
well,  and  taken  the  advice  and  opinion  of  wise 
and  experienced  men,  let  us  then  make  what  re- 
presentations to  the  king  we  may  think  fit,  and 
petition  liim  in  his  clemency  to  do  us  right." 

"  Clemency  I "  said  the  blacksmith.  "  How- 
ever, my  lord,  you  know  better  tlian  I,  but  I 
hope  they  will  not  say  any  thing  to  make  our 
blood  boil,  tlial  'a  all." 

*'  Even  if  they  should,"  replied  the  Count, 
**  we  must  prevent  it  fvom  boiling  over.  Virlay, 
I  rely  upon  you,  as  one  of  the  most  sensible 
men  in  tlie  place,  not  only  to  restrain  yourself, 
but  to  aid  me  in  restraining  others.  The  king 
has  every  right  to  send  his  own  officers  to  make 
Iiis  will  known  to  his  people." 

"  But  the  dragoons,"  said  Virlay,  fixing 
his  eyes   upon   the   soldiers;   "what  business 
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have  they   here?'*      Why    they  might.  Count 
Albert '' 

The  Count  stopped  him. 

"  They  are  yet  without  the  real  bounds  of 
the  town,  Virlay,"  he  said;  "  and  they  do  not 
enter  into  it !  Send  some  one  you  can  trust  for 
the  mayor  with  all  speed;  unhook  the  gates 
firom  the  bars  that  keep  them  back ;  place  a 
couple  of  men  behind  each ;  I  will  prevent  the 
miUtary  from  entering  into  the  town:  but  I  trust 
to  you,  and  the  other  men  of  good  sense  who 
surround  me,  to  guard  the  king's  officers  and 
the  ^king's  authority  from  any  insult,  and  to 
suffer  the  proclamation  of  his  will  to  take  place 
in  the  market-place  without  any  opposition  or 
tumult  whatsoever." 

"  I  will  do  my  best,  Count,"  replied  the 
blacksmith,  ^^  for  I  am  sure  you  are  a  true 
friend  to  us  — and  we  may  well  trust  in  jouJ\l 
The  crowd  from  below  had  in  the  meantime 
advanced  steadily  up  the  hill,  surrounding  the 
officers  of  the  crown  and  the  soldiery ;  and  by 
this  time  the  whole  mass  was  within  a  hundred 
and  fifty  yards  of  the  spot  where  the  Count  and 
his  companions  stood.  Their  progress  had  been 
without  violence,  indeed,  but  not  without  hoot- 
ings  and  outcry,  which  seemed  greatly  to  annov 
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tlie  ofEcer  in  command  of  the  soldiers,  he 
having  been  accustomed  alone  to  the  court  of 
the  grand  monarch,  and  to  the  scenes  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  capital,  where  the  people 
might  well  be  said  to  lick  the  dust  beneath  the 
feet  of  their  pageant-loving  king.  It  seemed, 
then,  something  so  strange  and  monstrous  to 
his  ears,  that  any  expression  of  the  royal  will 
should  be  received  othem'ise  than  with  the 
most  dcop  and  devoted  submission,  that  he  was 
more  than  once  tempted  to  turn  and  charge  the 
multitude.  A  prudent  consideration,  however, 
of  the  numbers  by  which  he  was  surrounded, 
and  the  scantiness  of  his  own  band,  overcame 
all  such  purposes;  and,  though  foaming  with 
indignation,  he  continued  to  advance,  without 
noticing  the  shouts  that  assailed  him,  and  play- 
ing with  the  manifold  ribands  and  pieces  of  silk 
that  decorated  his  buff  coat  and  hta  sword  kno^ 
to  conceal  his  vexation  and  annoyance. 

"  Who  have  we  here  at  tlie  head  of  them?" 
demanded  the  Count,  turning  to  the  Chevalier. 
"  His  face  is  not  unknown  to  me." 

"  As  far  as  I  can  see,"  replied  his  companion, 
"  it  is  young  Hericourt,  a  nephew  of  Le  Tel- 
lier's  —  do  you  not  remember  ?  as  brave  as  8 
lioD,  but   moreover  a  young  coxcomb,  who 
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diinks  that  he  can  do  every  thing,  and  that  no* 
thing  can  be  done  witliout  him ;  as  stupid  as  an 
owl  too.  I  wonder  you  do  not  recollect  his 
getting  great  credit  for  taking  the  little  fort 
of  the  6ec  <fe  Foie  by  a  sheer  act  of  stupidity, — 
getting  himself  and  his  party  entangled  be- 
tweeir  the  two  forts,  and  while  Lamets  was  ad* 
Tancing  to  extricate  him,  forcing  his  way  in^ 
fitmi  not  knowing  what  else  to  do/' 

"  I  remember,  I  remember,"  said  the  County 
with  a  smile ;  *'  he  was  well  rewarded  for  his 
fortunate  mistake.  But  what  does  he  here,  I 
wonder  ?  I  thought  he  never  quitted  the  pre- 
cincts of  Versailles,  but  to  follow  the  King  to 
the  camp." 

^  He  is  the  worst  person  who  could  have 
been  sent  upon  this  errand,"  replied  the  Che- 
valier ;  **  for  he  is  certain  to  make  mischief 
wherever  he  goes.  He  has  attached  himself 
much  to  the  Rouvres,  however,  of  late,  and  I 
suppose  Le  Tellier  has  given  him  some  post 
about  the  new  governor,  in  order  that  his  rule 
may  not  be  the  most  tranquil  in  the  world." 

While  they  were  speaking,  the  eyes  of  the 
people  who  were  coming  up  the  hill  fell  upon 

the  group  that  had  assembled  just  in  front  of 

the  gates,  with  the  Count,  his  friend,  and  his 
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servants,  in  the  foregi'ound ;  and  immediately 
a  loud  shout  made  itself  lieard,  of  "  The  Count ! 
the  Count!  Long  live  the  Count!"  followed  by 
various  other  exclamations,  such  as  "  He  will 
protect  us !  He  will  see  justice  done  us  1  Long 
live  our  own  goOd  Count !" 
!  The  moment  that  the  Count's  name  was  thus 
loudly  pronounced,  the  young  officer,  turning 
to  those  wlio  followed,  gave  some  orders  in  a 
low  voice,  and  then,  spurring  on  his  horse 
through  the  crowd,  rode  directly  up  to  the 
Count  de  Morseiulj  who,  as  he  saw  him  ap- 
proaching, turned  to  the  Chevalier,  saying, 
*'  You  bear  witness,  Louis,  that  I  deal  with  this 
matter  as  moderately  and  loyally  as  may  be." 

"  I  trust,  for  the  sake  of  all,"  said  the  Che- 
valier, "  that  you  will.  You  know,  Albert 
that  I  do  not  care  two  straws  for  one  religion 
more  than  the  oilier;  and  think  tliat  a  man  can 
serve  God  singing  the  psalms  of  Clement  Marot 
as  well,  or  perhaps  better,  than  if  he  sung  them 
in  Latin,  without,  perliaps,  understanding  them. 
But  for  Heaven's  sake  keep  peace  in  the  inside 
of  the  country  at  all  events.  But  here  comes 
our  young  dragoon." 

As  he  spoke,  the  young  oiEcer  rode  up  with 
a  good  deal  of  irritation  evident  in  his  counte* 
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nance.  He  seemed  to  be  three  or  four  aiid 
twenty  years  of  age,  of  a  complexion  extremely 
fiur,  and  with  a  countenance  sufficiently  un- 
meaning, though  all  the  features  were  good. 
He  bowed  familiarly  to  the  Chevalier,  and  more 
distantly  to  the  Count  de  Morseuil;  but  ad- 
dr^sed \umself  at  once  to  tlie  latter:  — 

"I  have  the  honour,"  he  said,  "  I  presume, 
of  speaking  to  the  Count  de  Morseuil,  and  I 
must  say  that  I  hope  he  will  gi^e  me  his  aid  in 
caus'mg  proclamation  of  the  king's  will  amongst 
these  mutinous  and  rebellious  people  of  his  town 
of  Morseuil." 

"  ily  friend  the  Chevalier  here  tells  me,"  re- 
plied the  Count,  "  that  I  have  the  honour  of 
seeing  Monsieur  de  Hericourt " 

"The  Marquis  Auguste  de  Hericourt,"  in- 
terrupted the  young  oflBcer. 

"  Well,  sir,  well,"  said  the  Count,  somewhat 
impatiendy,  "  I  stand  corrected :  the  Marquis 
Auguste  de  Hericourt,  and  I  am  very  happy  to 
have  the  honour  of  seeing  him,  and  also  to  inform 
hira  that  I  will  myself  ensure  that  the  king's 
will  is,  as  he  says,  proclaimed  in  my  town  of 
Morseiul  by  the  proper  officers,  taking  care  to 
accompany  them  into  the  town  myself  for  that 
puriw)se,  although  I  cannot  but  defend  my  poor 
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tovvnsnien  fiom  the  accu^ition  of  being  muli- 
nous  and  rebellious  subjects,  nothing  being  fur- 
ther from  the  thoughts  of  any  one  here  present 
than  mutiny  or  rebellion." 

"Do  yuu  not  hear  the  cries  and  shouts?" 
cried  the  young  officer.  "  Do  you  not  see  the 
threatening  aspect  of  the  people?" 

'*  I  hear  some  shouts,  certainly,"  answered  die 
Count,  '*  as  if  something  had  given  offence  or 
displeasure;  but  what  it  is  1  do  not  know.  I 
trust  and  hope  that  it  is  nothing  in  any  pn>- 
clamation  of  the  king's;  and  if  I  should  find  it 
to  be  so,  when  I  hear  the  proclamation  read,  I 
shall  take  every  means  to  put  an  end  to  sudi 
demonstrations  of  disappointment  or  grie^  at 
once.  We  have  always  the  means  of  approadi- 
ing  the  royal  ear,  and  I  feel  sure  tliat  there  will 
be  no  occasion  for  clamour  or  outcry  in  order  to 
obtain  justice  at  the  hands  of  our  most  graciou 
and  wise  monarch. —  But  allow  me  to  obserr^ 
Monsieur  le  Marquis,"  he  continued  somewhat 
more  quickly,  "your  dragoons  arc  approaching 
rather  too  near  the  gates  of  Morseiul." 

"  You  do  not  intend,  I  presume,  sir,"  said 
the  young  ofBcer  sharply,  "  to  refuse  an  en- 
trance to  the  officers  of  the  King,  charged  widi 
a  proclamation  Ironi  his  Majesty ! " 
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"Not  to  the  King's  proper  civi]  officers,"  re- 
plied the  Count,  keeping  his  eye,  while  he  spoke, 
larily  fixed  upon  the  dragoons.  "  But,  most 
iKuredly,  I  do  intend  to  refuse  admittance  to 
siybody  of  military  whatsoever,  great  or  small, 
wUe  I  retain  the  post  witli  which  his  Majesty 
h&  entrusted  me  of  governor  to  this  place." 

There  was  a  pause  for  a  single  instant,  and 
die  young  officer  turned  his  head,  without 
replying,  towards  the  soldiers,  on  whom  the 
Counfs  eye  also  was  still  fixed.  There  was 
something,  however,  suspicious  in  their  move- 
ments. They  had  now  reached  the  brow  of 
the  hill,  and  were  within  twenty  yards  of  the 
gale.  They  formed  into  a  double  file  as  they 
came  up  in  front  of  the  civil  officers,  and  the 
head  man  of  each  file  was  seen  passing  a  word 
to  those  behind  him.  At  the  moment  their 
officer  turned  his  head  towards  them,  they  be- 
gan to  move  forward  in  quicker  time,  and  in  a 
moment  more  would  have  passed  the  gates; 
bat  at  that  instant  the  clear  full  voice  of  the 
Count  de  Morseiul  was  heard  exclaiming,  in  a 
tone  that  rose  above  all  the  rest  of  the  sounds — 
"  Close  the  gates  ! "  and  the  two  ponderous 
Diasses  of  wood,  which  had  not  been  shut  for 
many  years,  swung  forward  grating  on  their 
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hingeS)  and  at  once  barred  all  entrance  into  the 
town. 

*'  Wliat  is  tlie  meaning  ot  this.  Monsieur  de 
Hericourt?"  continued  the  Count  "Your  men 
deser^'e  a  severe  reprimand,  sir,  for  attempting 
to  enter  the  town  nitliout  my  permission  oryonr 
orders." 

The  yoimg  man  turned  very  red,  but  he  was 
not  ready  with  a  reply,  and  the  Chevalier,  wil- 
ling as  far  as  possible  to  prevent  any  unplea- 
sant consequences,  and  yet  not  to  lose  a  jest, 
exclaimed  — 

"  I  suppose  the  Marquis  took  it  for  the  bee 
de  I'oie,  but  he  is  mistaken,  you  see." 

"  He  might  have  found  it  a  trap  for  a  goos^ 
if  not  a  goose's  bill,"  said  a  toud  voice  from  be« 
hind ;  hut  the  Marquis  either  did  not  or  would 
not  hear  any  tiling  but  the  pleasant  part  of  the 
allusion,  and,  bowing  to  the  Chevalier  with  a 
smile,  he  said,  "  Oh,  you  are  too  good,  Monsieur 
le  Chevalier,  the  affair  you  mention  was  but  a 
trifle,  far  more  owing  to  the  courage  of  my  men 
than  to  any  skill  on  my  part.  But,  in  the  pre- 
sent instance,  I  must  say,  Count,"  he  added, 
turning  towards  the  other,  "  that  the  king's 
officers  must  be  admitted  to  make  proclamations 
in  tiie  town  of  Morseiul." 
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"  The  king's  civil  officers  sliall,  sir,"  replied 
the  Count,  ^^  as  I  informed  you  before :  but  no 
soldiers,  on  any  pretence  whatsoever.  However, 
sir,"  he  continued,  seeing  the  young  officer  mus- 
tering up  a  superabundant  degree  of  energy, 
*^  I  think  it  will  be  much  the  best  plan  for  you 
to  do  me  the  honour  of  reposing  yourself,  with 
any  two  or  three  of  your  attendants  you  may 
think  fit,  at  my  poor  chateau  here,  without  the 
walls,  while  your  troopers  can  refresh  them- 
selves at  the  little  auberge  at  the  foot  of  the 
hiJL  My  friend,  the  Chevalier  here,  will  do  the 
honours  of  my  house  till  I  return,  and  I  will 
accompany  the  officers  charged  with  the  procla- 
mation, and  see  diat  they  meet  widi  no  obstruc- 
tion in  the  fulfilment  of  their  duty." 

"  I  do  not  know  that  I  am  justified,'*  said  the 
young  officer,  hesitating,  "in  not  insisting  upon 
seeing  the  proclamation  made  myself." 

"  I  am  afraid  there  will  be  no  use  of  insist* 
iflg^"  replied  the  Count;  ^^and  depend  upon  it, 
sir,  you  will  serve  the  king  better  by  suffering 
the  proclamation  to  be  made  quietly,  than  even 
by  risking  a  disturbance  by  protracting,  imne- 
cessarily,  an  irritating  discussion.  I  wish  to 
treat  you  with  all  respect,  and  with  the  distinc- 
tion due  to  your   high  merit.     Farther,  I  have 
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nothing  lo  say,  but  that  I  am  goremor  of 
Morseiiil,  and  as  such  undertake  to  see  the 
king's  proclamation  duly  made  vithin  the 
walk." 

The  hesitation  of  the  young  dragoon  was 
only  increased  by  the  cool  and  determined  tone 
of  the  Count.  Murmurs  were  rising  amongst 
the  people  round,  and  tlie  voice  of  Paul  Virlay 
was  heard  muttering, 

"  He  had  better  decide  quicklj',  or  we  shall 
not  be  able  to  keep  the  good  men  quiet." 

The  Marquis  heard  the  words,  and  instantly 
began  to  bristle  up,  to  fix  liimself  more  firmly 
in  the  saddle,  and  put  his  hand  towards  the 
hitt  of  his  sword ;  but  the  Chevalier  advanced 
close  to  liis  side,  and  spoke  to  him  for  a  moment 
or  two  in  a  low  voice.  Nothing  was  heard  of 
their  conversation,  even  by  the  Count  de  Moi^ 
sieul,  but  the  words  "good  wine  —  pleasant 
evening  —  laugh  over  tlie  whole  aifair." 

But  at  length  the  young  courtier  bowed  hia 
head  to  the  Count,  saying,  "  Well  then,  sir,  I 
repose  the  trust  in  you,  knowing  yoti  to  be  a 
man  of  such  high  honour,  that  you  would  not 
undertake  what  you  could  not  perform,  nor  fail 
to  execute  punctually  that  which  you  had  un- 
dertaken.    I  will  do  myself  the  honour  of  wail^ 
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ing  your  return    with    the  Chevalier,  at  your 
chateaiL" 

After  some  further  words  of  civility  on  both 
parts,  the  young  officer  dismounted  and  threw 
his  rein  to  a  page,  and  then  formally  placing 
the  civil  officers  under  the  care  and  protection 
of  the  Count  de  Morseiul,  he  gave  orders  to 
his  dragoons  to  bpnd  their  steps  down  the  hill, 
and  refresh  themselves  at  the  aubejge  below; 
while  he,  bowing  again  to  the  Count,  took  his 
way  with  the  Chevalier  and  a  single  attendant 
along  the  esplanade  which  led  to  the  gates  of 
the  chateau  without  the  walls.  The  civil  offi- 
cers, who  had  certainly  been  somewhat  mal- 
treated as  they  came  up  the  hill,  seemed  not  a 
little  unwilling  to  see  the  dragoons  depart,  and 
a  loud  shout,  mingled  of  triumph  and  scorn, 
with  which  the  people  treated  the  soldiers  as 
they  turned  to  march  down  the  hill,  certainly 
did  not  at  all  tend  to  comfort  or  re-assure  the 
the  poor  huissiers,  greffiers,  and  other  officers. 
The  shout  caused  the  young  marquis,  who  had 
proceeded  twenty  or  thirty  steps  upon  his  way, 
to  stop  short,  and  turn  round,  imagining  that 
some  new  collision  had  taken  place  between  the 
town's  people  and  the  rest ;  but  seeing  that  all 
was  quiet  he  walked  on  again  the  moment  after. 
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and  the  Count,  causing  the  civil  officers  to  be 
surrounded  by  his  own  attendants,  ordered  the 
wicket  to  be  opened,  and  led  tlie  way  in,  call- 
ing to  Virlay  to  accompany  him,  and  urging 
upon  him  the  necessity  of  preserving  peace  and 
order,  let  the  nature  of  the  proclamation  be 
what  it  might. 

"  I  have  given  you  my  promise,  Count,"  re- 
plied the  blacksmith,  "to  do  my  best,  and  I 
won't  fail ;  but  I  won't  answer  for  myself  or 
others  on  any  other  occasion." 

*'  We  are  only  speaking  of  the  present,"  re> 
plied  the  Count;  "for  odier  occasions  other 
measures,  as  the  case  may  be :  but  at  present 
every  thing  requires  us  to  submit  without  any 
opposition. —  Where  can  this  cowardly  mayor 
be,"  he  snid,  "  that  he  does  not  choose  to  show 
himself  in  a  matter  like  this?  But  the  pro- 
clamation must  be  made  without  him,  if  he  do 
not  appear." 

They  had  by  this  time  advanced  into  the  midst 
of  the  great  square,  and  the  Count  signified  to 
the  officer  charged  with  the  proclamation,  that  it 
had  better  be  made  at  once:  but  For  some  mo- 
ments what  he  suggested  could  not  be  accom- 
plished from  the  pressure  of  the  people,  the 
crowd  amounting  by  this  time  to  many  hundred 
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persons.  The  Count,  his  attendants,  and  Virlaj, 
bowerer,  contriTed,  with  soiae  difficulty,  to  clear 
a  little  space  around,  the  first  by  entreaties  and 
expostnlations,  and  the  blacksmith  by  sundry 
thrusts  of  his  strong  quarterstaff  and  menaces^ 
with  an  arm  which  few  of  those  there  present 
seemed  inclined  to  encounter. 

Tbe  Count  then  took  off  his  hat,  and  tlie  officer 
began  to  read  the  proclamation,  which  was  long 
and  wordy ;  but  which,  like  many  another  act  of 
the  crown  then  taking  place  from  day  to  day, 
bad  a  direct  tendency  to  deprive  the  protestants 
of  France  of  the  privileges  which  had  been  se^ 
cured  to  them  by  Henry  IV.  Amongst  other 
galling  and  unjust  decrees  here  announced  to  the 
people  was  one  which  —  after  stating  that  many 
persons  of  the  religion  afiecting  the  title  of  re- 
Jhrmed,  being  ill-disposed  towards  the  king's  go- 
Temroent,  were  selling  their  landed  property 
with  tbe  view  of  emigrating  to  other  lands  — 
went  on  to  declare  and  to  give  warning  to  all 
porchasers,  that  if  heretical  persons  effecting 
such  sales  did  quit  tlie  country  within  one  year 
after  having  sold  their  property,  the  whole  would 
be  considered  as  confiscated  to  the  state,  and  that 
the  purchasers  would  receive  no  indemnity. 

When  this  part  of  the  proclamation  was  read. 
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the  eyes  of  the  sturdy  blacksmith  turned  upon 
the  Count,  who,  by  a  gesture  of  the  hand, 
endeavoured  to  suppress  all  signs  of  disappro- 
bation amongst  the  multitude.  It  was  in  vain, 
however ;  for  a  loud  sliout  of  indignation  burst 
forth  from  them,  which  was  followed  by  another, 
when  the  proclamation  went  on  to  declare,  that 
the  mayors  of  towns,  professing  the  protestant 
faith,  should  be  deprived  of  the  rank  of  nobles, 
which  had  been  formerly  granted  to  them.  The 
proclamation  then  proceeded  with  various  other 
notices  of  the  same  kind,  and  the  indignation 
of  the  people  was  loud  and  unrestrained.  Tlie 
presence  of  the  Count,  liowever,  and  the  ex- 
ertions of  Virlay,  and  several  influential  people, 
who  were  oppose<l  to  a  rash  collision  with  the 
authority  of  the  king,  prevented  any  act  of 
violence  from  being  committed,  and  when  the 
whole  ceremony  was  complete,  the  officers  were 
led  back  to  the  gates  by  the  Count,  who  gave 
orders  that  they  should  be  conducted  in  safety 
beyond  the  precincts  of  the  place  by  bis  own 
attendants. 

After  returning  into  the  great  square,  and 
holding  a  momentary  conversation  with  some  of 
the  principal  persons  present,  he  returned  by 
the  postern  to  bis  own  abode,  where  he  found 
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liis  friend  and  the  young  officer,  apparently 
forgetting  altogether  the  unpleasant  events  of 
the  morning,  and  laughing  and  talking  gaily 
over  indifferent  subjects. 

"  I  have  the  pleasure  of  informing  you, 
Monsieur  de  Hericourt,''  said  the  Count  when 
he  appeared,  *^  that  the  proclamation  has  been 
made  without  interruption,  and  that  the  king's 
officers  have  been  conducted  out  of  the  town 
in  safety.  We  have  therefore  nothing  more 
of  an  unpleasant  kind  to  discuss,  and  I  trust 
that  you  will  take  some  refreshment.*' 

Wine,  and  various  sorts  of  meats,  which  were 
considered  as  delicacies  in  those  days,  were 
brought  and  set  before  the  young  courtier,  who 
did  justice  to  all,  declaring  that  he  had  never 
in  his  life  tasted  any  thing  more  exquisite  than 
the  produce  of  the  Count's  cellars.  He  even 
ventured  to  praise  the  dishes,  though  he  in* 
sinuated,  much  to  the  indignation  of  the  cook, 
to  whom  it  was  repeated  by  an  attendant,  that 
there  was  a  shade  too  much  of  taragon  in  one 
of  the  ragouts,  and  that  if  a  matelotte  had  been 
five  minutes  more  cooked,  the  fish  would  have 
been  tenderer,  and  the  flavour  more  decided. 
The  Count  smiled,  and  apologised  for  the  error, 
reminding  him^  that  the  poor  rustics  in  the 
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'•I-  it  yj^^iVAe,  Monsieur  le  Comte,'*  lie  said, 
"  tfiat  you,  so  high  in  the  service  of  the  king, 
and  «:o  hi;^l«1y  esteemed,  as  I  mavadd,  at  court, 
are  not  aware  that  tlie  duke  arrived  at  Poitiers 
nearly  five  days  ago?  I  had  die  honour  of 
accotiiianying  him  thither,  and  he  lias  himself 
bf'on  within  tiie  last  three  days  as  near  as  seven 
leagues  to  the  very  place  where  we  are  now 
Hitting." 

"  ^'ou  must  remember,  my  good  sir,**  replied 
the  (>outity  "  as  some  excuse  for  my  ignorance, 
ihiit  I  received  his  Majesty's  gracious  permission 
to  rclnra  hither  u[K)n  some  important  affairs 
(liivci  from  the  army,  without  visiting  the  court, 
iind  iliut  I  only  arrived  late  last  night.  Pray, 
i^lu*n  you  rcUu'u  to  Monsieur  de  Rouvre,  pre- 
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sent  my  compliments  to  him,  and  tell  hini  that 
I  shall  do  myself  the  honour  of  waiting  upon 
hun,  to  congratulate  him  and  the  Duchess  upon 
their    safe    arrival    in    the   province,    without 
any  delay." 

**  Wait  till  they  are  fully  established  at  Poi- 
tiers," replied  the  young  officer.  **  Tliey  are  now 
upon  a  little  tour  through  the  province,  not 
choosing  to  stay  at  Poitiers   yet,"  he  added, 
sinkincr  his  voice  into  a  low  and  confidential 
tone,  ^'  because  their  household  is  not  in  com- 
plete order.     None   of  the  new  liveries  are 
made;  tlie  guard  of  the  governor  is  not  yet 
organised ;   two  cooks  and  three  servers  have 
not  arrived  from  Paris.  Nothing  is  in  order,  in 
short.     In  a  week,  I  trust,  we  shall  be  more 
complete,  and  then  indeed  I  do  not  think  tliat 
the  household  of  any  governor  in  the  kingdom 
will  exceed  in  taste,  if  not  in  splendour,  that  of 
the  Due  de  Rouvre." 

"  TVTiich  is,  I  presume,*'  said  the  Chevalier, 
"  under  the  direction  and  superintendence  of  the 
refined  and  celebrated  good  taste  of  the  Marquis 
Auguste  de  Hericourt." 

"  ^\Tiy,  to  say  the  truth,"  replied  the  young 
nobleman,  **  my  excellent  friend  De  Rouvre 
has  some  confidence  in  my  judgment  of  such 
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things  :  I  may  say,  indeed,  has  implicit  &ith 
therein,  as  he  has  given  a]l  tliat  department 
over  to  me  for  the  time,  beseeching  me  to 
undertake  it,  and  of  course  I  cannot  disappoint 
him." 

"  Of  course  not!  of  course  not  1"  replied  the 
Chevalier,  and  in  such  conversation  passed  on 
some  time,  the  worthy  Marquis  de  Hericourt, 
sn'allowed  up  in  himself,  not  at  all  perceiving 
a  certain  degree  of  impatience  in  the  Count  de 
Morseiul,  which  might  have  afibrded  any  other 
manahinttotakehis  departure.  He  lingered  over 
his  wine ;  he  lingered  over  his  dessert ;  he  per- 
ambulated the  gardens ;  he  criticised  the  various 
arrangements  of  the  chateau  with  that  minute 
attention  to  nothings,  which  is  the  most  insuf- 
ferable of  all  things  when  obtruded  upon  s 
mind  bent  upon  matters  of  deep  importance. 

It  was  thus  fully  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon 
before  he  took  his  departure,  and  the  Count 
forced  himself  to  perform  every  act  of  civiligr 
by  him  to  the  last  moment.  As  soon  as  he  was 
gone,  however,  the  young  nobleman  turned 
quickly  to  his  friend,  saying,  — 

*'  I  thought  that  contemptible  piece  of  empti- 
ness would  never  depart,  and  of  course,  Louis, 
after  what  has  taken  place  this  morning  it  is 
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absolutely  necessary  for  me  to  consult  with  some 
of  my  friends  of  the  same  creed  as  myself.  I  will 
not  in  any  degree  involve  you  in  these  matters, 
as  the  very  fact  of  your  knowing  any  of  our 
proceedings  might  hereafter  be  detrimental  to 
joo;  and  1  only  make  this  excuse  because  I  owe 
it  to  the  long  friendship  between  us  not  to  with- 
hold any  part  of  my  confidence  from  you,  except 
out  of  consideration  for  yourself." 

"  Act  as  you  think  fit,  my  dear  Albert,*'  re- 
plied his  friend ;  "  but  only  act  with  moderation. 
If  von  want  my  advice  on  any  occasion,  ask  it, 
without  minding  whether  you  compromise  me 
or  not;  I'm  quite  sure  that  I  am  much  too  bad 
a  Catholic  to  sacrifice  my  friend's  secrets  either 
to  Pellisson,  La  Chaise,  or  Le  Tellier.  If  I  am 
not  mistaken,  the  devil  himself  will  make  the 
fourth  at  their  card-table  some  day,  and  perhaps 
Louvois  will  stand  by  and  bet." 

"  Oh  !  I  entertain  no  fear  of  your  betraying 
me,"  answered  tlie  Count  with  a  smile ;  "  but 
I  should  entertain  great  fear  of  embroiling  you 
with  the  court.'* 

"  Only  take  care  not  to  embroil  yourself," 
reph'ed  the  Chevalier.  "  I  am  sure  I  wish  there 
were  no  such  thing  as  sects  in  the  world.  If  you 
could  but  take  a  glance  at  the  state  of  England, 
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which  is  fplit  into  more  secu  than  it  coDtains 
citiM,  1  am  sure  you  would  be  of  Turenne's 
opinion,  and  come  into  the  bosom  of  the  mother 
church,  if  it  were  but  for  the  sake  of  getting  rid 
of  Euch  confusion.  Nay,  shake  not  your  wise 
Iiead.  If  the  truth  be  told,  you  are  a  Protestant 
because  you  were  bred  so  in  your  youth ;  and 
one  half  of  the  world  has  no  other  motive  either 
for  its  religion  or  its  politics.  But  get  thee 
gone,  Albert,  get  thee  gone.  Consult  with 
your  wise  friends,  and  come  back  more  Hugue- 
not ised  than  ever." 

The  Count  would  have  made  some  further 
apologies  for  leaving  him,  but  his  friend  would 
not  hear  them,  and  sending  for  his  horse,  Albert 
of  Morsi>Iiil  took  his  departure  from  his  ch&teaut 
forbidding  any  of  his  attendants  to  follow  him. 
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CHAPTER  III. 


THE    PASTOR. 


The  Count's  orders  were  given  so  distinctly 
for  no  one  to  accompany  him  on  his  way,  that 
none  of  his  domestics  presumed  even  to  gaze 
after  him  from  the  gate,  or  to  mark  the  path 
be  took.  As  he  wished  to  call  no  attention, 
he  kept  under  the  walls  of  the  town,  riding 
'  slowly  along  over  the  green  till  he  came  to  the 
zigzag  path  which  we  have  before  mentioned 
as  being  now  almost  entirely  disused.  He  had 
cast  a  large  cloak  around  him,  of  that  kind 
vWch  at  an  after  period  degenerated  into  what 
vas  called  a  roquelaure,  and  his  person  was  thus 
sufficiently  concealed  to  prevent  him  from  being 
recognised  by  any  body  at  a  distance. 

At  the  foot  of  the  zigzag  which  he  now 
descended  he  chose  a  path  which  led  along 
the  bank  of  the  river  for  some  way  to  the  right, 
^d  then  entered  into  a  beautiful  wooded  lane 
between  high  banks.  The  sun  was  shining  full 
over  the  world,  but  witli  a  tempered  and  gentle 
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light  from  die  point  of  its  declination  at  which 
it  had  arrived.  The  rays,  however,  did  not  in 
general  reach  the  road,  except  where  the  bank 
sloped  away;  and  then  pouring  through  the 
green  leaves  and  branches  of  the  wild  briar  the 
honeysuckle  and  the  hazel,  it  streamed  upon  the 
miniature  cliffs  of  yellow  sand  on  the  opposite 
side,  and  chequered  the  uneven  path  which  the 
young  Count  was  pursuing.  The  birds  had  as 
yet  lost  little  of  their  full  song,  and  tlie  deep 
round  tones  of  the  blackbird  bidding  the  golden 
day  adieu  as  he  saw  the  great  light-bearer  de- 
scending in  the  heaven,  poured  forth  from 
beneath  the  holly  bushes,  with  a  melancholy 
and  a  moralising  sound,  speaking  to  the  heart  of 
man  with  the  grand  philosophic  voice  of  nature, 
and  counselling  peace  and  affection,  and  medi- 
tation on  the  bounties  of  God. 

It  is  impossible  to  ride  through  such  scenes  at 
such  an  hour  on  the  evening  of  bright  summer 
days  without  feeling  the  calm  and  elevating  in- 
fluence of  all  things,  whether  mute  or  tuneful, 
taught  by  almighty  beneficence  to  celebrate 
either  by  aspect  or  by  song  the  close  of  another 
day's  being  and  enjoyment.  The  effect  upon 
the  heart  of  the  Count  de  Morseiul  was  full  and 
deep.     He  had  been  riding  slowly  before,  but 
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afler  passing  through  the  lane  for  about  a  mi- 
nute, he  gently  drew  in  the  bridle  upon  his 
horse  till  the  beast  went  slower  still,  then  laid 
the  rein  quietly  upon  his  neck,  and  gave  himself 
up  to  meditation. 

The  chief  theme  in  his  mind  at  that  mo- 
ment was  certainly  the  state  and  prospects 
of  himself  and  his  fellow  Protestants;  and  per- 
haps—  even  in  experiencing  all  the  beauty  and 
the  peaceful  ness  of  the  scene  through  which  he 
wandered,  the  calm  tone  of  enjoyment  in  every 
thing  around,  the  voice  of  tranquillity  that  spoke 
in  every  sound  —  his  feelings  towards  those 
who  unnecessarily  disturbed  the  contented  ex- 
istence of  an  industrious  and  happy  race,  might 
become  bitterer,  and  his  indignation  grow  more 
deep  and  stern,  though  more  melancholy  and 
tranquil.  What  had  the  Huguenots  done,  be 
asked  himself,  for  persecution  to  seek  them  out 
there  in  the  midst  of  their  calm  and  pleasant 
dwdlings  —  to  ^11  them  witli  fiery  passions  that 
they  knew  not  of  before — to  drive  them  to  acts 
which  they  as  well  as  their  enemies  might  bit- 
terly repent  at  an  after  period  —  and  to  mar 
scenes  which  seemed  destined  for  the  purest 
and  happiest  enjoyment  that  the  nature  of 
man  and  its  harmony  with  the  other  works  of 
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God  can  produce,  by  anxiety,  care,  strife,  and 
perhaps  witli  bloodshed? 

Whathad  the  Huguenots  done?  he  asked  him- 
self. Had  they  not  served  their  king  as  loyally, 
as  valiantly,  as  readily  in  the  battle  field,  and 
upon  the  wide  ocean,  as  the  most  zealous  Catholic 
amongst  them  all?  Had  not  the  most  splendid 
victories  which  his  arms  had  obtained  by  land 
been  won  for  him  by  Huguenot  generals?  Was 
not  even  then  a  Huguenot  seaman  cari-ying  the 
tliunders  of  his  navy  into  the  ports  of  Spain  ? 
Were  the  Huguenots  less  loyal  subjects,  less  in- 
dustrious mechanics,  less  estimable  as  citizens, 
than  any  other  of  the  natives  of  the  land  ?  Far 
from  it.  The  contrary  was  known  to  be  tlie  fact 
■ —  tlie  decided  contrary.  They  were  more 
peaceable,  tliey  were  more  tranquil,  they  were 
more  industrious,  they  were  more  ready  to  con- 
tribute either  their  blood  or  their  treasure  to  the 
service  of  the  state  than  the  great  mass  of  the 
Catholic  population ;  and  yet  tormenting  ex- 
actions, insults,  cavillings,  Inquiries,  and  investi- 
gations, all  tending  to  irritate  and  to  enrage , 
were  going  on  day  by  day,  and  were  clearly  to 
be  followed  soon  by  the  persecuting  sword  itsel  £ 

On  such  themes  lie  paused  and  thought  as 
he  went  on,  and  the  first  e^ct  produced  u  pon 
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his  mind  was   of  course  painful  and  gloomy. 
As  the  sweetest  music  sounding  at  the  same 
time  with  inharmonious  notes  can  but  produce 
luirsh  dissonance,  so  the  brightest  scenes  to  a 
mmd  filled  with  painful  thoughts  seems  but  to 
deepen  their  sadness.     Still,  however,  after  a 
time,  the  objects  around  him,  and  their  bright 
^quilJity,  liad  their  effect  upon  the  heart  of 
^  Count ;  his  feelings  grew  calmer,  and  the 
®3gic  power  of  association  came  to  Jay  out  a 
'^  whereby  fancy  might  lead  his  tlioughts  to 
gentler  themes.     The  path  that  he  was  pur- 
^fling  led  him  at  length   to   the  spot  where 
Ae  little   adventure   had  occurred  which   he 
had  related  in  the  course  of  the  morning  to 
his  friend.     He  never  passed  by  that  spot  with- 
out giving  a  thought  to  the  fair  girl  he  had 
there  met ;  but  now  he  dwelt  upon  the  recollec- 
tion longer  than  he  otherwise  might  have  done, 
in  consequence  of  having  spoken  of  her  and  of 
their  meeting  that  very  day.     He  smiled  as  he 
thought  of  the  whole,  for  there  was  nothing  like 
pain  of  any  kind  mingled  with  the  remembrance. 
It  was  merely  a  fanciful  dream  he  had  cherished, 
ludf  aroused  at  himself  for  the  little  romance 
^  luul  got  up  in  his  own  mind,  half  employing 
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tbe  HjCAUx  itsaC  af  a  cfwck  up^ca  the  veij 

inagirAC.a  d^a:  bad  fra^icd  ic 

•^  sbe  was  cenalnlj  tctv  loveiv,"  he  tiiongfat 
a£  he  nxieoa,  -aii,dfcer  r^ticevasceruunlrvery 
swt«t ;  and  onled  nalsre,  as  U  but  uo  often  the 
ease,  had  in  her  instance  become  accomplice  to 
a  falsehood,  that  iorm,  that  &ce,  that  ToioEt 
muit  have  beu>keoed  a  bright  spirit  and  a  noble 
bean.  Alas  '  trlir  is  it,"  he  vent  on  to  ask 
hioiselt^  "  w)jv  is  it  tliat  tiie  countenance,  if  we 
reatl  it  aright,  should  not  be  the  correct  inters 
preter  of  the  heart  ?  DoubOess  such  was  at 
first  God's  will,  and  tlte  serpent  taught  us^ 
though  we  could  not  conceal  our  hearts  trom  the 
Almighty,  to  faUifr  the  stamp  he  had  fixed  upon 
them  for  our  fellow  men.  And  yet  it  is  strange 
—however  much  we  may  Iiave  gained  from  ex- 
perience, however  painfully  we  may  learn  that 
man's  heart  is  written  in  his  actions,  not  in  hii 
face  —  it  is  strange  we  ever  judge  more  or  len 
by  llic  snmc  deceitful  countenance,  and  guess  by 
its  expressions,  if  not  by  its  features,  though  we 
niiglit  as  well  judge  of  what  is  at  the  bottom  of  a 
deep  stream  by  the  waves  tliat  agitate  its  sur&ce." 

In  such  fanciful  dreams  he  went  on,  often 
turning  again  to  tlie  &ir  vbion  that  he  had 
there  seen,  sometimes  wondering  who  she  could 
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have  been,  and  sometimes  deciding  and  deciding 
the  question  wrongly  in  his  own  mind,  but 
never  suffering  the  wild  expectation  which  he 
had  once  nourished  of  meeting  her  again  to 
croehis  mind — for  he  had  found  that  to  in- 
dulge it  rendered  him  uneasy,  and  unfit  for 
more  real  pursuits. 

At  length,  the  lane  winding  out  upon  some 
lu'Uj  where  the  short  dry  turf  betokened  a  rocky 
soil  below,  took  its  way  through  a  country  of  a 
less  pleasing  aspect.  Here  the  Count  de  Mor- 
seiul  put  his  horse  into  a  quicker  pace,  and 
after  descending  into  another  low  valley  full  of 
streams  and  long  luxuriant  grass,  he  climbed 
slowly  a  high  hill,  surmounted  by  a  towering 
spire.  The  village  to  which  the  spire  belonged 
vas  very  small,  and  consisted  entirely  of  the 
low  houses  of  an  agricultural  population.  They 
were  neat,  clean,  and  cheerful  however  in  as- 
pect, and  there  was  an  attention  to  niceness  of 
exterior  visible  every  where,  not  very  frequently 
found  amongst  the  lower  classes  of  any  country. 

There  was  scarcely  any  one  in  the  street,  as 
the  Count  passed,  except,  indeed,  a  few  children 
enjoying  their  evening  sport,  and  taking  the 
day's  last  hour  of  happy  life,  before  the  setting 
«un  brou^t  the  temporary  extinction  of  their 
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bright  activity.  There  was  also  at  the  end  of 
the  town  a  good  old  dame  sitting  at  a  cottage 
door  and  spinning  in  the  tempered  sunshine  of 
the  evening,  wliile  her  grey  cat  rolled  happy  in 
the  dust  beside  her;  but  the  whole  of  the  rest  of 
the  villagers  were  still  in  the  fields. 

The  Count  rode  on,  giving  the  dame  **  good 
even"  as  he  passed;  and,  leaving  wliat  seemed 
the  last  house  of  the  village  behind  liim,  he 
took  his  way  along  a  road  shadowed  by  tall 
walnut  trees  growing  upon  the  edge  of  a  hill, 
which  towered  up  in  high  and  broken  banks  on 
the  lefl,  and  sloped  away  upon  the  right,  dis- 
playing the  whole  track  of  country  through 
which  the  young  nobleman  had  just  passed, 
bright  in  the  evening  light  below,  with  his  own 
town  and  castle  rising  up  a  fellow  hill  to  that  on 
which  he  now  stood,  at  the  distance  of  some 
seven  or  eight  miles. 

As  he  turned  one  sharp  angle  of  the  hill, 
however,  he  suddenly  drew  in  his  rein  on  seeing 
a  carriage  before  bim.  It  was  stationary,  faow> 
ever,  and  tlie  two  boorish  looking  aervootS} 
dressed  in  grey,  who  accompanied  it,  were  stand- 
ing at  tlie  edge  of  the  hill,  gazing  over  the 
country,  as  if  the  scene  were  new  to  them;  while 
the  horses,  which  the  coachman  had  left  to  thdr 
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own  discretion,  were  stamping  in  a  state  of  list- 
less dozing,  to  keep  ofF  the  flies  which  the  season 
rendered  troublesome. 

It  was  evident  that  the  carriage  was  held  in 
waiting  for  some  one,  and  the  Count,  after  paus- 
ing for  a  single  instant,  rode  on,  looking  in  as 
be  passed  it  There  'was  no  one,  however,  within 
tbe  wide  and  clumsy  vehicle,  and  the  servants, 
thoDgh  they  stared  at  the  young  stranger,  took 
no  notice,  and  made  no  sign  of  reverence  as  he 
went  by  them  ;  with  which,  indeed,  he  was  well 
satisfied,  not  desiring  to  be  recognised  by  any 
one  who  might  noise  his  proceedings  abroad. 

He  rode  on  then  with  somewhat  of  a  quicker 
pace,  to  a  spot  where,  at  the  side  of  the  road,  a 
little  wicket  gate  led  into  a  small  grove  of  old 
trees,  through  which  a  path  conducted  to  a 
neat  stone-built  house,  of  small  size,  with  its 
garden  around  it :  flowers  on  the  one  hand,  and 
pot-herbs  on  the  other.  Nothing  could  present 
sn  aspect  cleaner,  neater,  more  tasteful  than  the 
house  and  the  garden.  Not  a  straw  was  out  of 
its  place  in  the  thatch,  and  every  flower-bed  of 
the  little  parterre  was  trimmed  exactly  with  the 
»me  scrupulous  care.  The  door  was  of  wood, 
painted  grey,  with  a  rope  and  handle  by  the 
•ide,  to  which  was  attached  a  large  bell,  but, 
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though  at  almost  all  times  that  door  stood 
open,  it  was  closed  on  the  present  occasion. 
The  young  Count  took  his  way  through  the 
grove  and  the  garden  straight  to  the  door,  as 
if  familiar  with  ttie  path  of  old,  leaving  his  horse, 
however,  under  the  trees,  not  far  from  the  outer 
gate.  On  finding  tlie  door  closed,  he  pulled 
the  liandle  of  the  bell,  though  somewhat  gently; 
but,  for  a  moment  or  two,  no  one  replied,  and 
he  rang  again,  on  which  second  summons  a  maid 
servant,  of  some  forty  or  fifty  years,  appeared, 
bearing  on  her  Iiead  a  towering  structure  of 
white  linen,  in  the  shape  of  a  cap,  not  unlike  in 
shape  and  snowy  whiteness  the  uncovered  peak 
of  some  mountain  ridge  in  the  Alps. 

On  her  appearance  she  uttered  an  exclamation 
of  pleasure  at  the  sight  of  the  young  Count,  whom 
she  instantly  recognised ;  and,  on  his  asking  for 
her  master,  slie  replied,  that  he  was  busy  in  con- 
ference witli  two  ladies,  but  that  she  was  sure  that 
the  Count  de  Morseiul  might  go  in  atany  time. 
She  pointed  onward  with  her  hand,  as  she 
spoke,  down  the  clean  nicely-sanded  passage  to 
the  door  of  a  small  room  at  the  back  of  the 
house,  looking  over  the  prospect  which  we  have 
mentioned.  It  was  evidently  the  good  woman's 
intention  that  the  Count  should  go  in  and  an- 
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DOQDce  himself;  but  he  did  not  choose  to 
do  so,  and  sent  her  forward  to  ask  if  he 
might  be  admitted.  A  full  clear  round  voice 
mstandj  answered  from  within,  on  her  applica- 
tioD,  ^  Certainly,  certainly,''  and,  taking  that 
as  his  warrant,  the  Count  advanced  into  the 
room  at  once.  He  found  it  tenanted  by  three 
people,  on  only  one  of  whom,  however,  we  shall 
pauses  as  the  other  two,  consisting  of  a  lady, 
dressed  in  a  sort  of  half  mourning,  with  a  thick 
veil  which  she  bad  drawn  over  her  face  before 
the  Count  entered,  and  another  who  was  ap- 
parently a  female  servant  of  a  superior  class,  in- 
stantly quitted  the  room,  merely  saying  to  their 
comptnion, 

"  I  win  not  forget." 

The  thirdwasa  man  of  sixty-two  or  sixty-three 
yean  of  age^  dressed  in  black,  without  sword  or 
any  ornament  to  his  plain  straight  cut  clothes. 
His  head  was  bare,  though  a  small  black  velvet 
cap  lay  on  the  table  beside  him,  and  his  white 
hair,  which  was  suffered  to  grow  very  long  at  the 
back  and  on  the  temples,  fell  down  his  neck, 
and  met  tlie  plain  white  collar  of  his  shirt,  wliich 
was  turned  back  upon  his  shoulders.  The  top 
of  his  head  was  bald,  rising  up  from  a  fine  wide 
forehead,  with  all  those  characteristic  marks  of 
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expansion  and  elevation  wliich  we  are  generally 
inclined  to  associate  in  our  own  minds  with  the 
idea  of  powerful  intellect  and  noble  feelings. 
The  countenance,  too,  was  fine,  the  features 
straight,  clear,  and  well-defined,  though  the  eye% 
which  had  been  originally  fine  and  large,  were 
somewhat  hollowed  by  age,  and  the  cheeks, 
sunken  also,  left  the  bones  beneath  the  eyes 
rather  too  prominent.  The  chin  was  rounded 
and  fine,  and  the  teeth  white  and  undecayed; 
but,  in  other  respects,  the  marks  of  age  were 
very  visible.  There  were  lines  and  furrows 
about  the  brow ;  and,  on  the  cheeks ;  and,  b^ 
tween  the  eyebrows,  there  was  a  deep  den^ 
which  might  give,  in  some  degree,  an  air  of 
sternness,  but  seemed  still  more  the  effect  of  in- 
tense thought,  and  perhaps  of  anxious  care. 

The  form  of  the  old  man  bore  evident  traces 
of  the  powerful  and  vigorous  mould  in  which  it 
had  been  originally  cast;  the  shoulders  were 
broad,  the  chest  deep,  the  arms  long  and  sinewy, 
the  hands  large  and  muscular.  The  complexion 
had  been  originally  brown,  and  perhaps  at  one 
time  florid;  but  now  it  was  pale,  without  a 
trace  of  colour  any  where  but  in  the  lips,  which 
for  a  man  of  that  age  were  remarkably  full  and 
red.     The  eye,  the  light  of  the  soul,  was  still 
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bright  and  sparkling.     It  gave  no  evidence  of 
decay,  varying   frequently  in  expression  from 
keen  and  eager  rapidity  of  thought,  and  from  the 
rapid  changes  of  feeling  in  a  heart  still  full  of 
strong  emotions. 

Such — though  the  picture  is  but  a  faint  one — 
sodi  was  the  appearance  of  Claude  de  I'Estang, 
Hogoenot  minister  of  the  small  village  of  Auron, 
at  equal  distances  from  Kufiigny  and  Morseiul. 
He  had  played,  in  his  youth,  a  conspicuous  part 
in  defence  of  the  Huguenot  cause ;  he  had  been 
a  soldier  as  well  as  a  preacher,  and  the  sword 
and  musket  had  been  familiar  to  his  hands,  so 
long  as  the  religion  of  his  fathers  was  assailed 
by  open  persecution.  No  sooner,  however,  did 
those  times  seem  to  have  passed  away,  than, 
casting  from  him  the  weapons  of  carnal  warfare, 
he  resumed  the  exercise  of  the  profession  to 
which  be  had  been  originally  destined,  and 
became,  for  the  time,  one  of  the  most  popular 
preachers  in  the  south  of  France. 

Though  his  life  was  irreproachable,  his 
manners  pure,  and  his  talents  high,  Claude 
de  PEstang  had  not  been  without  his  portion  of 
the  faults  and  failings  of  humanity.  He  had 
been  ambitious  in  his  particular  manner;  he 
bad  been  vain;  he  had  loved  the  admiration 
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and  applause  of  tlie  multiuule;  he  bad  coveted 
the  fame  of  eloquence,  and  tlie  reputation  of. 
superior  sanctity ;  youth,  and  youth's  eagernei^ 
joined  with  the  energy  inseparable  firom  high  ge^ 
niiis,Iiad  carried  his  natural  errors  to  an  extreme: 
but  long  before  tlie  period  of  which  we  now 
speak,  years,  and  still  more  sorrows,  Itad  worked 
a  great  and  beneficial,  but  painful  alteratioD> 
His  lirst  disappointment  was  the  disappmnt^ 
tnent  of  the  brightest  hopes  of  youth,  compli- 
cated with  all  that  could  aggravate  the  crossing 
of  early  love ;  for  there  was  joined  unto  it  the 
blasting  of  all  bright  confidence  in  woman's 
sincerity,  and  the  destruction  of  that  trust  in  the 
eternal  happiness  of  one  whom  he  could  never 
cease  to  love  which  was  more  painful  to  the 
mind  of  a  sincere  and  enthusiastic  follower  of 
his  own  particular  creed  than  the  loss  of  all  his 
other  hopes  together.  He  had  loved  early,  and 
loved  above  his  station;  and  encouraged  by  hope^ 
and  by  the  smiles  of  one  who  fancied  that  &he 
loved  in  return,  his  nmbitionliad  been  stimulated 
by  passion,  till  all  the  great  energies  of  his  mind 
were  called  forth  to  raise  himself  to  tlie  highest 
celebrity.  When  he  had  attained  all,  however, 
when  he  saw  multitudes  flock  lo  hear  his  vwce^ 
and  thousands  hanging  upon  the  words  of  his  Hps 
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M  spon  oraclesy  even  then,  at  the  moment  when 
ke  thought  every  thing  must  jield  to  him,  he 
hid  leen  an  unexpected  degree  of  coldness  come 
upon  her  he  loved,  and  apparent  reluctance  to 
fulfil  the  promises  which  had  been  given  when 
kb  otate  was  lovrlier*     Some  slight  opposition 
cm  the  part  of  noble  and  wealthy  parents  «- 
opposition  that  w^ould  have  yielded  to  entreaties 
lea  than  urgent,  was  assigned  as  the  cause  of  the 
kesitation  which  wrung  his  heart    The  very  du- 
ties  which  he  himself  had  inculcated,  and  which, 
liad  there  been  real  love  at  heart,  would  have 
found  a  very  different  interpretation,  were  now 
urged  in  opposition  to  his  wishes ;  and,  mortiBed 
and  pained,  Claude  de  I'Estang  watched  anxi- 
ously for  the  ultimate  result.     We   need  not 
pause  upon  all  the  steps ;  the  end  was,  that  he 
saw  her,  to  whom  he  had  devoted  every  affection 
of  a  warm  and  energetic  heart,  break  her  en- 
gagements to  him,  wed  an  enemy  of  her  fatlier's 
creed,  renounce  the  religion  in  which  she  had 
been  brought  up,  and  after  some  years  of  ephe- 
meral glitter  in  a  corrupt  court,  become  faithless 
to  the  husband  for  whom  she  had  become  faith- 
less to  her  religion,  and  end  her  days,  in  bitter- 
ness, in  a  convent,  where  her  faith  was  suspected, 
and  her  real  sins  daily  reproved. 

VOL.  1.  H 
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In  the  meanwhile,  Claude  de  I'Estang  had 
wrestled  with  his  own  nature.  He  had  refrained 
from  showing  mortification,  or  grief,  or  despair ; 
be  had  kept  the  serpent  within  his  own  bosom, 
and  fed  liim  upon  his  own  heart :  he  had  aban- 
doned not  his  pulpit;  he  bad  neglected,  in  no 
degree,  his  flock;  he  had  publicly  held  up  as  a 
warning  to  others  tlie  dereliction  of  her  whom 
he  most  loved,  as  one  who  had  gone  out  from 
amongst  tliem  because  she  was  not  of  them ; 
he  had  become  sterner,  indeed  more  severe,  in 
his  docti*ines  as  well  as  in  his  manners,  and  tliis 
first  sorrow  had  a  tendency  rather  to  harden 
than  to  soften  his  hearL 

The  next  thing,  however,  which  he  had  to 
undergo,  was  the  punishment  of  that  harshness. 
A  youth  of  a  gentle  but  eager  disposition,  who 
liad  been  his  own  loved  companion  and  friend, 
whom  he  still  esteemed  highly  for  a  thousand 
good  and  engaging  qualities,  was  betrayed  into 
an  error,  on  the  circumstances  of  which  we  will 
not  pause.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  it  proceeded 
from  strong  passion  and  circumstances  of  tempt- 
ation, and  that  for  it  he  was  eager  and  willing 
to  make  atonement.  He  was  one  of  the  con- 
gregation of  Claude  de  TEstang,  however,  and 
the  minister  showed  himself  the  more  deter- 
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nined,  on  account  of  the  friendship  that  existed 
between  them,  not  to  suffer  the  &ult  to  pass 
without  the  humiliation  of  public  penitence ;  and 
be  eiacted  all,  to  the  utmost  tittle,  that  a  harsh 
duirch,  in  its  extremest  laws,  could  demand,  ere 
it  received  a  sinner  back  into  its  bosom  again. 
The  young  man  submitted,  feeling  deep  repent* 
aoce,  and  beliering  his  own  powers  of  endurance 
to  be  greater  than  they  were.    But  the  effect  was 
ivfuL     From  the  church  door,  when  he  had 
performed  the  act  demanded  of  him,  fancying 
that  the  finger  of  scorn  would  be  pointed  at 
him  for  ever,  he  fled  to  his  own  home  with  rea- 
son cast  headlong  from  her  throne.     Ere  two 
hours  were  over  he  had  died  by  his  own  band ; 
scrawling  with  his  blood,  as  it  flowed  from  him, 
a  brief  epistle   to  his  former  fnend  to  tell  him 
that  the  act  was  his. 

That  awful  day,  and  those  few  lines,  not  only 
filled  the  bosom  of  the  minister  with  remorse 
tnd  grief,  but  it  opened  his  eyes  to  every  thing 
that  had  been  dark  in  his  own  bosom.  It  showed 
him  that  he  had  made  a  vanity  of  dealing  with 
his  friend  more  severely  than  he  would  have 
done  with  others  ;  that  it  was  for  his  own  repu- 
tation's sake  that  he  had  thus  acted ;  that  there 
^^  pride  in  the  severe  austerity  of  his  life ;  that 
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combat  in  hiinsolf;  and,  as  his  heart  was  origin 
ally  pure  and  iipri«i;lil,  his  ("Ucrgies  f^reat,  am 
hirs  puwcr  over  hinii^elf  iiniiiense,  lie  deterniine( 
that  he  would  at  once  commence  the  war,  am 
never  end  it  till — to  use  his  own  words —  "  h 
had  subdued  every  strong  hold  of  the  evil  spiri 
in  his  breast,  and  expelled  the  enemy  xif  hi 
eternal  Master  for  ever." 

He  succeeded  in  his  undertaking:  his  ver 
first  act  was  to  resign  to  others  the  cure  of  li 
congregation  in    Uochelle;  the  next  to  appi 
for  anl  'obtain  the  cure  of  the  little  Protestai 
X!ongi'egation,  in  the  remote  village  of  Auro 
Every  argument  was  brought  forward  to  indu« 
him  to  stay  in   La  Ilochelle,  but  every  argi 
nient  proved  inefficacious.    The  vanity  of  pop 
larity   he   fancied    might    be  a  snare  ip  hh 
and  he  refused  all  entreaties.     When  he  car 
amongst    the   good   villagers,   he  altered    t 
whole  tone  and  cliaracter  of  his  preaching. 


?*-J  : 


h  Ae  tone  of  one  wliose  whole  soul  and  ex- 
pectations were    staked    upon  their  salvation, 
fle  became  mild  and  gentle,  too,  though  firm 
^Aen  it  was  needful ;  and  the  reputation  which 
he  had  formerly  coveted  still  followed  him  when 
iKSOQght  to  cast  it  off-     No  synod  of  the  Pro- 
ttt^ant  det^  took  place  without  the  opinion  of 
Qande  de  V¥Lstang  being  cited  almost  without 
■ppeal;  and  whenever  advice,  or  consolation,  or 
wpport  was  wanting,   men   would   travel   for 
miles  to  seek  it  at  the  humble  dwelling  of  the 
Tillage  pastor. 

His  celebrity,  joined  with  his  mildness,  gained 
great  immunities  for  himself  and  his  flock, 
daring  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV, 
At  first,  indeed,  when  he  took  upon  himself  the 
diarge  of  Aaron,  the  Catholic  authorities  of  the 
neighbouring  towns,  holding  in  remembrance 
his  former  character,  imagined  that  he  Imd 
come  there  to  make  proselytes,  and  prepared 
Id  wage  the  strife  with  vehemence  against  him. 
The  intendant  of  the  province  was  urged  to 
visit  the  little  village  of  Auron,  to  cause  the 
spire  of  the  church  — which  had  been  suffered 
to  remain,  as  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  neigh*- 
booring  district  were  Protestants  —  to  be  pulled 
down,  and  the  building  reduced  to  the  shape 
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and  dimensions  to  which  the  temples  of  the  Pro- 
testants were  generally  restricted :  but  ere  tfie 
pastor  had  been  many  months  there,  his  conduct 
was  so  different  from  what  had  been  expected; 
he  kept  himself  so  completely  aloof  from  every 
thing  like  cabal  or  intrigue ;  he  showed  so  little 
disposition  to  encroach  upon  the  rights^  or  to 
assail  the  religion,  of  others;  that,  knowing  his 
talents  and  his  energies  when  roused  into 
action,  the  neighbouring  Catholics  embraced 
the  opinion,  that  it  would  be  better  to  leave 
him  undisturbed. 

The  intendant  of  the  province  was  a  wise 
and  a  moderate  man,  and  although,  when 
urged,  he  could  not  neglect  to  visit  the  little 
town  of  Auron,  yet  he  did  so  after  as  much 
delay  as  possible,  and  with  the  determination 
of  dealing  as  mildly  witli  its  pastor,  and  its 
population,  as  was  possible.  When  he  came, 
he  found  the  minister  so  mild,  so  humble,  so 
unlike  what  he  had  been  represented,  that 
his  good  intentions  were  strengthened.  He 
was  obliged  to  say,  that  he  must  have  the 
spire  of  the  church  taken  down,  although  it  was 
shown  that  there  was  not  one  Catholic  family  to 
be  offended  by  the  sight  within  seven  or  eight 
miles  around.     But  Claude  de  TEstang  only 
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souled  at  the  pn^posal,  saying^  that  he  could 
preach  quite  as  well  if  it  were  away;  and  the 
intendanty  though  be  declared  that  it  was  abso- 
Intdy  necessary  to  be  done,  by  some  accident 
always  fiurgot  to  give  orders  to  that  efiect;  and 
even  at  a  later  period  discovered  that  the  spire^ . 
l)oth  £rcHn  its  own  height  and  from  the  height 
of  d)e  hill  on  which  it  stood,  sometimes  acted 
4s  a  landmark  to  ships  at  sea. 

Thus  the  spire  remained ;  and  here,  in  calm 
Uanquillity,  Claude  de  I'Estanghad,  at  the  time 
ve  speak  of,  passed  more  than  thirty  years  of 
his  life.  A  small  private  fortune  of  his  own 
eoahled  him  to  exercise  any  benevolent  feelings 
to  which  his  situation  might  give  rise :  simple 
in  habits,  he  required  little  for  himself;  active 
and  energetic  in  mind,  he  never  wanted  time 
to  attend  to  the  ^ritual  and  temporal  wants  of 
his  flock  with  the  most  minute  atteution* 
Though  ever  grave  and  sad  himself,  he  was^ 
e?er  well  pleased  to  see.  the  peasantry  happy  and 
aiansed;  and  he  felt  practically  every  day,  in 
comparing  Auron  with  Rocbelle,  how  much 
better  is  love  than  popularity*  No  magistiate, 
no  judges,  had  any  occupation  in  the  town  of  Au» 
nn,  £)r  the  veneration  in  which  he  was  held  was 
aImt  to  the.'place.    Ai^T  disputes  that  occurred 
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amongst  the  inhabitants  in  consequence  of  tl« 
inseparable  selfishnesses  of  our  nature,  were 
instantly  referred  to  him ;  and  he  was  sure  to 
decide  in  such  a  way  as  instantly  to  satisfy  the 
great  bulk  of  the  villagers  tliat  be  was  right 
Tliere  were  no  recusants ;  for  though  there 
might  be  individuals  who,  from  folly  or  obst> 
nacy,  or  the  blindness  of  selfishness,  would  liave 
opposed  his  decision  if  it  had  stood  unsup* 
ported,  yet  when  the  great  mass  of  their  fellow 
villagers  were  against  them  also,  they  dared  not 
utter  a  word.  If  there  was  any  evil  committed ; 
if  }*outh,  and  either  youth's  passions  or  its 
follies  produced  wrong,  the  pastor  had  learned 
ever  to  censure  mildly,  to  endeavour  to  amend 
rather  than  to  punish,  and  to  repair  the  evil 
that  had  been  done,  rattier  than  to  castigate 
him  to  whom  it  was  attributable. 

In  sudi  occupations  passed  the  greater  part  of 
his  time ;  and  he  felt  to  the  very  heart  the  truth  of 
the  words ^ — even  in  this  world — that  "blessed 
are  the  peace-makers."  Tlie  rest  of  his  time 
he  devoted  either  to  study  or  to  relaxation. 
What  he  called  study  was  the  deep  intense  ap- 
plication of  his  mind  to  the  knowledge  and  in* 
terpretation  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  whether  in 
translation  or  in  the  original  languages.     Wiiat 


lie  called  i^eletxation  divided  itself  into  two  parts: 

ibe  readinjg   of  that  high    classt^  Ifterature^ 

vhieh  had  formed   the   great  enjoyment  of  his 

jOQtb,  tnd  by  attention  to  which  his  eloquence 

bad  been  chiefly  formed ;  and  the  cultivation  of 

kis  flower-garden,  of  ^vhich  he  was  extremely 

fb&d^  together  with  the  superintendence  of  the 

little  &rni  which  surrounded  his  mansion.     Hia 

Ub)  in  short,  was  a  life  of  primeval  simplicity : 

bis  pleasures  few,  hut  sweet  and  innocent;  his 

eoane  of  existence,  for  many  years  at  least, 

smooth  and  unvaried,  remote  from  strife,  and 

dedieated  to  do  good. 

From  time^  to  time,  indeed,  persons  of  a 
k^her  rank,  and  of  thoughts  and  manners 
much  more  reBned  than  those  of  the  villagers 
by  whom  he  was  surrounded,  would  visit  his 
retirement,  to  seek  his  advice  or  enjoy  his  con- 
Tertation ;  and  on  these  occasions  he  certainly 
did  feel  a  refreshment  of  mind  from  the  living 
Qommunion  with  persons  of  equal  intellect, 
which  could  not  be  gained  even  from  his  con- 
verse with  the  mighty  dead.  Still  it  never 
made  him  iri^b  to  return  to  situations  in  which 
sudi  opportunities  were  more  frequent,  if  not 
constant,  '^  It  is  enough  as  it  is,"  he  said ;  ^  it 
now  comes  like  a  refreshing  shower  upon  the  soil 
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of  the  hearty  teaching  it  to  bring  forth  flowers; 
but,  perhaps,  if  that  rain  were  more  plentiful 
and  continued  always,  there  would  be  nothing 
but  flowers  and  no  firuit.  I  love  my  solitude^ 
though  perhaps  I  love  it  not  unbroken."  • 

It  rarely  happened  that  these  visits  had  any 
thing  that  was  at  all  painful  or  annoying  in 
them,  for  the  means  of  communication  between 
one  part  of  the  country  and  another  were  in 
that  day  scanty;  and  those  who  came  to  see 
him  could  in  no  degree  be  moved  by  curiosity, 
but  must  either  be  instigated  by  some  motive 
of  much  importance,  or  brought  thither  by  the 
desire  of  a  mind  capable  of  compVehending  and 
appreciating  his.  He  seldom,  we  may  almost 
say  he  never,  went  out  to  visit  any  one  but  the 
members  of  his  own  flock  in  his  spiritual  capa* 
city.  He  had  twice,  indeed,  in  thirty  years, 
been  at  the  chateau  of  Morseiul,  but  that  was 
first  on  the  occasion  of  a  dangerous  illness  of 
the  Countess,  the  mother  of  Count  Alb^t,  and 
then,  on  the  commencement  of  those  encroach* 
ments  upon  the  rights  of  the  Huguenots,  which 
had  now  been  some  time  in  progress. 

The  Counts  of  Morseiul,  however,  both 
father  and  son,  visited  him  oflen.  Hie  first 
he  had  regarded  well  nigh  as  a  brother;  tbd 


btter  he  looked  upot%  almost  in  the  light  of 

i»D.    He  loffed  their  ^oiiweiaMion  from  its 

flueerity,  its  eandour,  and  its  vigoar.    The  ex- 

pawnee  of  the  old  Comity  which  came  united 

with  none  of  the  harfiness  of  heart  and  fi^eling 

which  experience  too   often  brings;  the  fresh- 

nm  of  -mind,  the    fanciful  enthuriasms  of  the 

Toooger  nobleifian,    alike   interested,  pleased, 

aad  attached  hinu  With  both  there  were  points 

of  immediate    comnuiiucation,    by  which   his 

mind  entered  instantly  into  the  thoughts  and 

Mings  of  theirs ;  and  be  felt  throaghout  e?ery 

fifth   conversation   with    them,    that  he  was 

dfitUng  with  persons  worthy  of  communication 

with  him,  both  by  brightness  and  elevation  of 

Hitellect,  by  earnest  energy  of  character,  by 

Tiitue,  hononr,  and  uprightness,  and   by  the 

nre  gem  of  undiangeabie  tmtlu 

It  may  wril  be  supposed,  then,  that  he  rose  to 
meet  the  yoaog  Count  deMorseiul,  of  whose  re* 
t«m  to  bis  own  domains  he  had  not  been  made 
aware,  with  a  smOe  of  unmixed  satisfiu^tion* 

■**  Welcome,  my  dear  Albert,''  he  said,  ad- 
dressing him  by  the  name  which  he  had  used 
towards  him  from  childbdod  ;  ^  welcome  back 
to  your  own  dwelling  and  your  own  people. 
How  hare    yoa    Sated    in    the  wars?     How 
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have  you  fared  in  perilous  camps  and  in  thi 
field,  and  in  the  still  more  perilous  court  ?  And 
how  long  is  it  since  you  returned  to  Morseiul?** 

"  I  have  fared  well,  dear  friend,"  replied  the 
Count,  **  in  all ;  have  had  some  opportunity  of 
serving  the  king,  and  have  received  more 
thanks  than  those  services  deserved.  In  regard 
to  the  court,  where  I  could  neither  serve  him 
nor  myself,  nor  any  one  else,  I  have  escaped  its 
perils  this  year,  by  obtaining  permission  to 
come  straight  from  tlie  army  to  Morseiul, 
without  visiting  either  Paris  or  Versailles ;  and 
now,  as  to  your  last  question,  when  I  arrived,  I 
would  say  but  yesterday  afternoon,  were  it  not 
that  you  would,  T  know,  thank  me  for  coming 
to  see  you  so  speedily,  when  in  truth  I  only  in- 
tended to  come  to*morrow,  had  not  some  cir* 
cumstances,  not  so  pleasant  as  I  could  wish, 
though  not  so  bad  as  I  fear  may  follow,  brought 
me  hither,  to  consult  with  you  to-day." 

A  slight  cloud  came  over  the  old  man's  coun- 
tenance as  his  younger  companion  spoke. 

"  Is  the  difficulty  in  which  you  seek  counsel, 
Albert,"  he  demanded,  **  in  your  own  house- 
hold, or  in  the  household  of  our  suffering 
church?" 

<*  Alas,"  replied  the  Count,  « it  is  in  the  latter, 
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ny.  excellent  friend ;  bad  it.  been  in  my  owH 
koBeholdy  unless  some  urgent  cause  impelled 
Be)  I  shovkl  not  have  thus  troubled  joiu*' 

"  I  feared  so,  I  feared  so,''  replied  the  old 
min;  ^  I  have  heard  something  of  these  matters 
of  late :  —  so  they  will  not  leave  us  in  repose  P 
And  as  he  spoke  he  rose  from  the  cWr  he  had 
(esumed  after  welcoming  the  Count,  and  paced 
the  room  backwards  and  forwards  more  than 
once, 

^  It  IS  in  vain/'  he  said  at  length,  casting 
huDself  back  into  his  seat,  '^  to  let  such  things 
^tate  me.  The  disposal  of  all  is  in  a  better 
and  a  firmer  hand  than  mine.  '  On  this  rock 
vill  I  found  my  church,  and  the  gates  of  hell 
shall  not  prevail  against  it !'  So  said  our  divine 
Master;  and  I  need  not  tell  you,  Albert  of 
Morseiul,  that  when  he  said,  ^  on  this  rock,*  he 
meant  on  the  rock  of  faith,  and  did  not  mean 
the  trumpery  juggle,  the  buffoon-like  playing 
00  the  name  of  Peter,  which*  the  disciples  of  a 
corrupt  sect  would  attribute  to  him.  He  has 
founded  his  church  upon  the  rock  of  faith,  and 
thereon  do  I  build  my  hope;  for  I  cannot  but 
s%  that  the  enemy  are  preparing  the  spear  and 
niaking  ready  the  bow  against  us.  Whether  it 
he  God's  will   that  we  shall  resist,  as  we  have 
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done  in  former  times,  and  be  enabled,  though 
but  a  handful  amongst  a  multitude,  to  smite 
the  enemies  and  tlie  perverters  of  our  pure 
religion,  or  whether  we  shall  be  called  upon  to 
die  as  martyrs,  and  seal  our  faith  by  the  pour- 
ing out  of  our  blood,  leaving  another  ensomple 
to  the  elect  that  come  after  us,  will  be  pointed 
out  by  tlie  circimistances  in  which  we  are  placed* 
But  I  see  clearly  tliat  the  sword  is  out  to  smite 
us,  and  we  must  either  resist  or  endure." 

"It  is  precisely  on  that  point,"  replied  the 
Count,  "  that  I  came  to  consult  with  you.  Mea- 
sures of  a  strong,  a  harassing,  and  of  an  un- 
just nature,  are  taking  place  against  us,  because 
we  will  not  say  we  believe  that  which  we  are 
sure  is  false,  and  follow  doctrines  which  our 
soul  repudiates.  Did  I  hope,  my  excellent 
firiend,  that  the  matter  would  stop  here ;  did  I 
expect  that  such  measures  of  petty  annoyance 
as  I  have  heard  proclaimed  in  the  town  of  Mor- 
seiul  to-day,  or  any  thing,  indeed,  similar  to  those 
measures,  would  be  the  final  end  and  limit  of 
the  attack  upon  our  liberties  and  our  faith,  I 
should  be  most  anxious  to  calm  the  minds  of 
the  people,  to  persuade  them  to  endure  rather 
tlian  to  resist,  and  to  remember  that  patienee 
will  cure  many  things:  I  should  ask  you,  1 
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beseech  even  you,  plighted  as  yon  are 
to  support  the  cause  of  truth  and  righteoos- 
D€S8,  to  aid  me  in  my  efforts,  and  to  remember 
It  what  an  awful  price  indemnity  must  be 
boogbt;  to  remember  how  fearful,  how  terrible, 
most  be  the  scenes  through  which  we  wade  to 
die  attainment  of  those  equal  rights  which 
ilionid  be  granted   even  without  our  seeking 
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''And  I  would  aid  yon !  and  I  would  remein« 
ber  l"  exclsdmed  the  pastor,  grasping  his  hand, 
'^80  help  me  the  God  of  my  trust,  Albert  of 
Morseiul,**  he  continued  more  vehemently,  **  as 
I  have  ever  avoided  for  long  years  every  cause 
of  strife  and  dissension,  every  matter  of  offence 
thrown  in  my  way  by  those  who  would  perse* 
cute  OS.  Nay  more,  far  nu>re ;  when  my  coun- 
sels have  been  sought,  when  my  advice  has  been 
required,  the  words  that  I  have  spoken  have 
always  been  {Midfic,  not  alone  peaceful  in  sound, 
but  peaceful  in  spirit  and  in  intent,  and  peace- 
ful in  every  tendency ;  I  have  counselled  sub- 
misBion  where  I  might  have  stirred  up  war;  I 
have  advised  mild  means  and  supplications,  when 
the  time  for  successful  resistance  was  pointed 
out  both  by  just  cause  for  bitter  indignation, 
and  by  the  embarrassment  of  our  enemies  in 
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consequence  of  their  over  ambitioa :  and  now  I 
letl  thee,  Albert,  I  tell  thee  with  pain  and  i^ 
prehension,  that  I  doubt,  that  I  much  doub^ 
whether  in  so  doing  I  have  acted  right  or  wnnig; 
whether,  by  such  timid  counsels,  the  happjr  mo- 
ment has  not  been  suffered  to  slip;  whether 
our  enemies,  more  wise  in  their  generation  than 
we  are,  have  not  taken  advantage  of  our  (to- 
bearance,  have  not  waited  till  they  themselves 
were  in  every  way  prepared,  and  are  now  ready 
to  execute  the  iniquitous  designs  which  have 
only  been  suspended  in  consequence  of  ao>- 
bitioiis  efforts  in  other  quarters," 

*'I  fear,  indeed,  that  it  is  so,"  replied  tbe 
young  Count;  "but,  nevertheless,  neither  you 
nor  any  other  person  has  cause  to  reproach  hint- 
self  for  sucli  conduct.  Forbearance,  even  if 
taken  advantage  of  by  insidious  enemies,  most 
always  be  satisfactory  to  one's  own  heart." 

"  I  know  not,  I  know  not,"  replied  the  old 
roan.  "  In  my  early  days,  Albert,  these  hands 
have  grasped  the  sword  in  defence  of  my  re- 
ligion; and  we  were  then  tauglit  that  resistance 
to  the  will  of  tliose  bigots  and  tyrants  who 
would  crush  out  the  last  spark  of  the  pure  wor- 
ship  of  God,  and  substitute  in  its  place  the 
gross  idolatry  which  disfigures  this  land,  was  a 


iktf  to  the    Author  of  our  &itb«     We  were 
tnghl  that   resistance  was  not  optional,  but 
cwpiilsory;  and  that  to  our  children,  and  to  our 
Ixfthmi,  and  to   onr  ancestors,  we  owed  the 
■Bedetermiiiedy  persevering,  uncompromising 
cferts  that  were  required  from  us  by  the  service 
of  the  Lord  likewise.     We  were  taught  that  we 
diould  never  surrender,  that  we  should  never 
Witate,  that  we  should  never  compromise,  till 
the  liberty    of   the  true   reformed   church   of 
France  was  established  upon  a  sure  and  perma- 
nent basis,   or  the  last  drop  of  blood  in  the 
Teins  of  her  saints  was  poured  out  into  the  cup 
of  martyrdom.  Such  were  the  doctrines,  Albert, 
titat  were  taught  in  my  youth,  such  were  the 
doctrines  under  which  I  myself  became  a  hum- 
ble soldier  of  the  cross.    But,  alas,  lulled  with  the 
rest  of  my  brethren  into  a  fatal  security,  think- 
ing that  no  farther  infraction  of  our  liberties 
would  takeplace^  believing  that  we  should  always 
be  permitted  to  worst) ip  the  God  of  our  salva- 
tion according  to  the  dictates  of  our  own  con- 
science— perhaps  even  believing,  Albert,  that 
some  degree  of  contumely  and  persecution,  some 
stigma  attached  to  the  poor  name  of  Huguenot, 
mi;i;ht  be  benencial,  if  not  necessary,  in  our  frail 
condition  as  mortal  men,  to  be  a  bond  of  union 
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amongst  us  to  maintain  our  religion  in  its  pa* 
rity,  and  to  keep  alive  the  flame  of  zeal; — be- 
lieving all  this,  1  have  not  bestirred  myself  to 
resist  small  encroachments,  I  have  even  coun- 
selled others  to  pass  them  over  without  notice. 
Now,  however,  1  am  convinced  that  it  is  the 
intention,  perhaps  not  of  the  King,  for  men 
say  that  he  is  kind  and  clement,  but  of  the 
base  men  that  surround  him,  gradually  to  sap 
the  foundations  of  our  church,  and  cast  it 
down  altogether.  1  have  seen  it  in  every  act 
that  has  been  taking  place  of  late,  have  marked 
it  in  every  proceeding  of  the  court;  and, 
though  slow  and  insidious,  covered  with  base 
pretexts  and  pitiful  quibbles,  the  progress  of 
our  enemies  has  been  sure,  and  I  fear  that  it 
may  be  too  late  to  close  the  door  against  them : 
I  could  recall  all  their  acts  one  by  one,  and  the 
summing  up  would  clearly  show,  that  the  idola- 
trous priesthood  of  this  popish  land  are  de- 
termined not  to  suffer  a  purer  faith  to  remain 
any  longer  as  an  offence  and  reproach  unto 
them." 

*•  I  much  wish,"  replied  the  Count  earnestly, 
**  that  you  would  put  down,  in  order,  these  en- 
croachments. I  have  been  long  absent,  serv- 
ing in  the  field,  where  my  faith  has,  of  course^ 
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been  do  obstacle,  and  where  we  have  little  dis- 
CBSsioQ  of  such  matters  :  but  if  I  had  them 
deariy  stated  before  me,  I  and  the  other  Pro- 
tntant  noblemen  of  France  might  draw  up  a 
petition  to  the  king,  whose  natural  sense  of 
z^t  is  Tery  strong,  which  would  induce  him 
to  do  us  JUS  tice '* 

The  old  man  shook  his  head  with  a  look  of 
sielancholy  doubt,  but  the  Count  immediately 
added,  repeating  the  words  he  had  just  used, 
^  to  do  us  justice,  or  to  make  such  a  declara- 
tioQ  of  his  intentions,  as  to  enable  tis  to  take 
neasures  to  meet  the  exigency  of  the  mo- 
ment." 

"  Willingly,  most  willingly,"  said  Claude  de 
TEstang,  *'  will  I  tell  you  all  that  is  done,  and 
lias  been  doing,  by  our  enemies.  I  will  tell  you 
also,  Albert,  all  the  false  and  absurd  charges 
that  they  urge  against  us  to  justify  their  own 
iniquitous  dealings  towards  us.  We  will  con- 
sider the  whole  together  calmly  and  dispassion- 
atdy,  and  take  counsel  as  to  what  may  best  be 
done.  God  forbid  that  I  should  see  the  blood 
of  my  fellow  Christians  shed ;  but  God  forbid, 
ilso,  that  I  should  see  his  holy  church  over- 
thrown." 

"  You  speak  of  charges  against  us,  sir,"  said 
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the  Count,  with  loine  surprise  in  bis  counte- 
nance; "  Iknevnotthateven  malice  itself  could 
find  or  forge  a  ctiai^  against  the  Huguenots  of 
France.  At  the  court  and  in  the  camp  there 
is  no  charge;  tell  nie  trhat  we  have  done  in 
the  provinces  to  give  even  a  foundation  for  a 
charge." 

**  Nothing,  my  young  friend,"  replied  the 
clergyman ;  "  we  have  done  nothing  but  defend 
the  immuniiiea  secured  unto  US  by  the  hand  of 
the  very  king  who  now  seeks  to  snatch  them 
from  us.  We  hare  not  even  defended,  as  perbaps 
we  should,  the  unalienable  privileges  given  us 
by  a  greater  king.  No ;  the  insidious  plan  of 
our  deceitful  enemies  has  been  to  attack  us 
first,  and  then  to  lay  resistance  to  our  charge 
as  a  crime.  Take  but  a  few  instances.  In  the 
towns  of  Tonnay  and  of  Privas,  the  reformed  re* 
ligion  was  not  only  ttie  dominant  rdigion,  but 
the  sole  religion,  and  had  been  so  for  near  a 
century;  the  inhabitants  were  alt  Frotestaots,. 
tranquil,  quiet,  industrious.  There  were  no  re- 
ligious contentions,  there  were  no  jealous  fead% 
when  some  one,  prompted  by  the  fiend,  whi^ 
pered  to  the  crown  that  means  should  be  token 
to  establish,  in  those  places,  th?  aulliority  of  tlw 
idolatrous  church ;  that  opportunity  sliould  be 
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gireo  for  making  converts  from  tbe  pure  to  the 
eorrapted  faith ;  that  in  the  end  the  pillage  of 
die  Protestant  congregations  should  be  permit* 
ted  to  the  Romish  priesthood.  An  order  was 
■standy  given  for  opening  a  Romish  church  in 
t  piace  where  there  were  no  Papists,  and  for 
preaching  against  our  creed  in  the  midst  of  its 
aocere  foQowers.  The  church  was  accordingly 
opened ;  die  singing  of  Latin  masses,  and  tbe 
exhibition  of  idolatrous  processions  commenced 
vfaere  rach  things  had  not  been  known  in  the 
memory  of  man :  a  few  boys  booted,  and  in- 
itantly  there  was  raised  a  cry,  that  the  Romish 
priests  were  interrupted  in  their  functions,  that 
tbe  ceremonies  of  die  church  were  opposed  by 
tbe  whole  mass  of  Huguenots.  What  was  the 
Ksult  ?  The  parliament  of  Paris  gave  authenti- 
city to  the  calumny,  by  granting  letters  of  pro* 
teetion  to  the  intruding  clei^;  and  then,  taking 
its  own  act  as  proof  of  the  guilt  of  the  Hugue- 
DOCS,  commanded  our  temples  to  be  pulled  down, 
and  the  free  exercise  of  our  religion  in  diat 
jboe  to  be  abolished.  This  was  the  case  at 
Tonnay ;  and  if  at  the  same  time  the  decree, 
iriiich  announced  its  &te  to  that  city,  had 
bddly  forbidden  our  worship  throughout  the 
hud,  we  might  have  displayed  some  union^ 
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and  an  isolated  blow  there  ;   tliey  ki 
Felfislmes^ :     tliey    foresaw     how     apa 
shouKl  be   to  the  injuries  of  our  fell 
they  were  right     The  Huguenots  < 
made  no  effort  in  favour  of  those  who 
some  never  inquired  into  the  questi 
and  believed  that  the  people  of  Tc 
brought  the   evil  on  their  own  hea 
shrugged  the  indifferent  shoulder,  an 
it  not  worth  while  to  trouble  the  pea 
whole  community  for  the  sake  of  a  sir 
town.     Had  it  been  your  town  of  W 
would  have  been  the  same,  for  such 
the  case  with  Privas,  with  Dexodun,  wi 
with  Chevreux,  with  Vitrc,  and  full  fil 
and  not  one  Protestant  has  moved  to 
the  rights  of  his  brother.     Whenever, 
any  thing  has  occurred  affecting  the  wh< 
then  men  have  flocked  to  us,  deman< 
vice  and  assistance ;  they  have  talked 
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manjselBsb,  many  indifferent;  and  I  know  thati 
unless  some  strong  and  universal  bond  of  union 
be  given  them,  some  great  common  motive  be 
afforded,  thousands  will  fall  off  in  the  hour  of 
Beed^and  leave  their  defenders  in  the  hands  of 
the  enemy.  For  this  reason,  as  well  as  for 
many  oihers,  I  have  always  urged  peace  where 
peace  can  be  obtained;  but  I  see  now  such 
rapid  progress  made  against  us,  that  I  tremble 
between  two  terrible  results." 

The  young  Count  gazed  thoughtfully  in  the 
pastor's  face  for  a  few  moments  ere  he  replied* 
**  I  fear,"  he  said  at  length,  "  that  we  have  not 
yet  a  suiBcient  motive  to  bind  all  men,  as  is 
most  needful  in  the  strong  assertion  of  a 
common  cause.  —  Heaven  forbid  that  we  should 
do  or  even  think  of  aught  disloyal  or  rebellious; 
bat  I  doubt  much,  tliough  the  new  injury  we 
have  received  is  gross,  that  it  will  furnish  a 
nifficient  motive  to  unite  all  our  brethren  in 
^oe  general  representation  to  the  king  of  our 
general  grievances.  Yet  there  are  many  points 
in  the  edict  I  heard  read  to-day  wounding  to 
the  vanity  of  influential  men  amongst  us,  and 
that  motive  will  often  move  them  when  others 
M.  But  listen,  and  tell  me  what  you  think. 
These  were   the  chief  heads  of  the  proclaraa- 
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tion  :"  —  and  he  went  on  to  recapitulate  all 
tliat  he  had  heard,  the  old  man  listening  with 
attention  while  he  spoke. 

**  I  fear  there  is  no  bond  of  union  here,** 
replied  the  pastor,  commenting  upon  some  of 
the  heads  which  the  young  Count  had  given 
him ;  "  rather,  my  good  young  friend,  matter 
for  dissension.  They  have  cunningly  thrown 
in  more  than  one  apple  of  discord  to  divide  the 
mayors  of  the  Protestant  towns  from  their  peo- 
ple, ay,  and  even  to  make  the  pastors  odious  to 
tlie  flock." 

"  Let  us,  however,"  said  the  Count,  **  en- 
deavour to  act  as  unitedly  as  possible  —  let  us 
keep  a  wary  eye  upon  the  proceedings  of  our 
enemies  —  let  us  be  prepared  to  seize  the  fit 
moment  for  opposition,  tliat  we  may  seize  it 
before  it  be  necessary  to  resist  in  a  manner  that 
may  be  imputed  to  us  as  disloyal.  Doubtless, 
at  the  assembling  of  the  states  of  the  province, 
which  will  take  place  shortly,  there  will  be  a 
great  number  of  the  Protestant  nobles  present, 
and  I  will  endeavour  to  bring  them  to  a  general 
conference,  in  the  course  of  which  we  may  per- 
haps  " 

"  Hark  ! "  said  the  old  man,  "  there  is  the 
noise  of  a  horse's  feet;"  and  the  next  instant 
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a  loud  ringing  of  the  bell  was  heardi  followed 
bj  the  sound  of  a  voice  in  the  passage  speaking 
to  the  maid  servant  in  jocular  and  &cetiou8 
tones,  with  which  the  young  Count  was  well 
acqaainted. 

**  h  is  my  rascally  valet,  Riquet,**  he  said. 
"  He's  al^-ays  thrusting  himself  where  he  has 
no  business.'' 

"  I  wonder  you  retain  him  in  your  service," 
said  the  pastor ;  **  I  have  marked  him  in  your 
father's  time,  and  have  heard  you  both  say  that 
he  is  a  knave." 

"  And  yet  he  loves  me,"  said  the  young 
Count ;  *^  and  I  do  in  truth  believe  would  sooner 
injure  himself  than  me." 

The  old  man  shook  his  head  with  an  expres- 
rion  of  doubt ;  but  the  Count  went  on :  "How- 
ever, I  did  not  wish  him  to  know  that  I  came 
here  to-night,  and  still  less  should  wish  him  to 
be  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  my  errand. 
He  is  a  Papist,  you  know,  and  may  suspect, 
perhappy  that  we  are  holding  a  secret  council 
with  others.  We  had  better,  therefore,  give  him 
admittance  at  once." 

There  was  a  small  silver  bell  stood  on  the 
table  beside  the  pastor ;  and,  as  the  maid  did 
not  come  in,  he  rang  it,  inquired  who  it  was 
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timt  had  arrived  when  she  did  make  her  ap- 
pearance, and  then  ordered  the  valet  to  be 
admitted. 

"  What  brought  you  here,  Maitre  Jerome?" 
demanded  the  young  Count,  somewhat  sternly, 
as  the  valet  entered  on  his  tiptoes,  with  a  look 
of  supreme  self-satisfaction. 

"  Why,  my  lord,"  replied  tlie  man,  "scarcely 
had  you  set  out  when  there  arrived  a  courier 
from  the  Due  de  Rouvr^,  bringing  you  a 
packet.  He  was  asked  to  leave  it,  as  you  were 
absent;  but  he  said  it  was  of  vast  importance, 
and  that  he  was  to  get  your  answer  from  your 
own  mouth:  so  he  would  give  it  to  nobody. 
I  took  him  into  what  used  to  be  called  the  page's 
room,  and  made  him  drink  deep  of  chateau 
Thierry,  picked  his  pocket  of  the  packet  while 
he  was  looking  out  of  the  window,  and  seeing 
that  he  was  tii*ed  to  death,  commended  him  to 
his  bed,  with  a  night  cap  of  good  liquor,  pro- 
mising to  wake  him  as  soon  as  you  returned, 
and  then  set  off  with  the  packet  to  seek  you, 
Monsieur  le  Comte."j 

"  And  pray  what  was  the  object  of  all  this 
trickery?"  demanded  the  Count  "If  you  be 
not  careful,  Maitre  Jerome,  you  will  place  your 
neck  in  a  cord  some  day." 
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"  So  my  mother   used  to  sajr,''  replied  the 

man,  with  cool  eflFrontery ;  "  but  I  only  wished 

to  serve  your  lordship,  and  knowing  that  there 

were  difficult   matters    in   hand,  thought  you 

might  like  to  read  the  packet  first,  in  order  to 

be  prepared  to  give  a  ready  answer.    We  could 

easily  seal  up  the  letter  again,  and  slip  it  into 

the  courier^s  jerkin  —  which  the  poor  fool  put 

under  his  head  when  he  went  to  sleep,  thinking 

to  secure  the  packet  that  was  already  gone.    He 

would  then  present  it  to  you  in  due  form,  and 

yoQ  give  your   answer  without  any  apparent 

Jwrethought." 

The  Count  could  not  refrain  from  turning  a 
soiiling  look  upon  the  pastor,  who,  however, 
bent  down  his  eyes  and  shook  his  head  with  a 
disapproving  sigh. 

The  Count  at  the  same  time  tore  open  the 
packet  which  the  servant  had  handed  to  him, 
with  a  ruthless  roughness,  that  made  good 
Jerome  Riquet  start,  and  cry  "  Oh  ! "  with  an 
expression  of  pain  upon  bis  countenance,  to  se3 
not  the  slightest  possibility  left  of  ever  patching 
ap  the  letter  again,  so  as  to  make  it  appear  as 
if  it  Iiad  never  been  opened. 

"  And  1  suppose.  Master  Jerome,"  continued 
Ae  Count,    while   making   his  way  into   the 
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packet,  ^  that  jou  took  the  troable  of  watching 
me  when  I  set  oat  this  afternoon." 

"  HeaTen  forbid,  sir,''  replied  the  man ;  "  that 
would  liave  been  both  ver}'  impertinent,  and  an 
unnecessar}'  waste  of  time  and  attention,  as  I 
knew  quite  well  where  yon  were  going.  As  soon 
as  you  had  been  out  to  hear  the  proclamation 
and  keep  the  people  quiet,  and  came  home  and 
sat  with  the  shuttlecock  Marquis  de  Hericourt, 
and  then  ordered  your  horse,  I  said  to  myself, 
and  I  told  Hen  riot,  ^  his  lordship  is  gone  to  con* 
suit  with  Monsieur  Claude  de  PEstang;  and 
where,  indeed,  could  he  go  so  well  as  to  one 
who  is  respected  by  the  Catholics  almost  as  much 
as  by  the  Huguenots  ?  Whom  could  he  apply  to 
so  wisely  as  to  one  whose  counsels  are  always 
judicious,  always  peaceful,  and  always  benevo- 
lent?' "  and  having  finished  this  piece  of  oratory, 
Riquct  —  perceiving  that  his  master,  busy  in 
the  letter,  gave  him  no  attention  — made  a  low 
but  somewhat  grotesque  reverence  to  the  good 
pastor,  bending  his  head,  rounding  his  back, 
and  elevating  his  shoulders,  while  his  long  thin 
legs  stuck  out  below,  so  that  he  assumed  very 
much  the  appearance  of  a  sleeping  crane. 

Tlie  pastor,  however,  shook  his  head,  reply- 
ing gravely,  ^^^  My  good  friend,  I  have  lived 
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more  than  sixty-five  years  in  the  world,  and 
yet  I  trust  age  lias  not  diminished  the  intellect 
whidi  experience  may  have  tended  to  improve/* 
By  the  time  he  had  said  this  the  young 
Coont  had  read  to  the  end  of  the  short  letter 
which  he  had  received,  and  put  it  before  the 
pistor. 

^  This  is  kind,"  he  said,  *^  and  courteous  of 
my  good  friend  the  Duke,  who,  though  I  have 
not  seen  him  for  many  years,  still  retains  his 
regard  for  our  family.  Jerome,  you  may  rer- 
tir^"  he  added,  ^  and  wait  for  me  without.  This 
ktter  which  you  have  brought  is  of  no  import- 
ance whatever,  a  mere  letter  of  civility,  so  that 
either  you  or  the  Duke's  courier  have  lied." 

"Oh,  it  was  the  courier,  sir,"  replied  the 
valet,  with  his  usual  quiet  impudence,  "  it  was 
the  courier  of  course^  otherwise  tliere  is  no 
truth  in  tlie  old  proverb,  Cheat  Wie  a  valel^  lie 
Hie  a  courier.  1  always  keep  to  my  own  de- 
partment, sir ; "  and  so  saying  he  marched  out 
of  the  room. 

In  the  mean  time  Claude  de  TEstang  had 
t^  the  letter,  which  invited  the  young  Count 
to  visit  the  Due  de  Rouvre  at  Poitiers,  and  take 
Dp  his  abode  in  the  governor's  bouse  some  duys 
before  the   meeting  of  the  sutes.     It  went  on 
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to  express  great  regard  for  the  young  nobleman 
himself,  and  high  veneration  for  his  father's 
memory;  and  then,  glancing  at  the  religious 
differences  existing  in  the  province,  and  the 
measures  which  liad  been  lately  taken  against  the 
Huguenots,  it  went  on  to  state  that  the  writer 
was  anxious  to  receive  the  private  advice  and 
opinion  of  the  young  Count  as  to  the  best  means 
of  extinguishing  all  irritation  on  such  subjects. 

"  Were  this  from  any  other  man  than  the 
Due  de  Rouvre,"  said  the  pastor,  "  I  should 
say  that  it  was  specious  and  intended  to  mis- 
lead; but  the  Due  has  always  shown  himself 
favourable  to  the  Protestants  as  a  politician, 
and  I  have  some  reason  to  believe  is  not  un- 
favourable to  their  doctrines  in  his  heart:  but 
go,  my  son,  go  as  speedily  as  possible,  and  God 
grant  that  your  efforts  may  conclude  with 
peace." 

After  a  few  more  words  of  the  same  tenor, 
the  pastor  and  his  young  friend  separated,  and 
the  Count  and  his  valet,  mounting  their  horses, 
took  their  way  back  towards  the  chateau,  with 
the  shades  of  night  beginning  to  gatlier  quickly 
about  them. 
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UNEXPECTED    COMPANIONS. 

The  two  horsemen  rode  to  the  village  at  a 
quick  rate,  but  then  slackened  their  pace,  and 
passed  through  the  single  little  street  at  a  walk. 
The  scene,  however,  was  now  changed;  the 
chadren  were  no  longer  playing  before  the 
doors;  from  out  of  the  windows  of  some  of  the 
cottages  streamed  forth  the  reddish  light  of  a 
Jesin  candle ;  from  others  was  heard  issuing  the 
sound  of  a  psalm,  sung  before  the  inhabitants 
retired  to  rest ;  and  at  the  doors  of  others  again 
appeared  a  peasant  returned  late  from  the  toil 
of  the  day,  and — as  is  so  natural  to  the  heart  of 
roan— pausing  in  the  tliickening  twilight  to  take 
one  more  look  of  the  world,  before  the  dark- 
ness of  night  shut  it  out  altogether.  A  star  or 
two  was  beginning  to  appear  in  the  sky ;  the 
bats  were  flitting  hither  and  thither  through  the 
dusk;  and,  though  it  was  still  warm  and  mild, 
^ery  thing  betokened  the  rapid  approach  of 
night. 
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From  the  vDlage  the  CSount  rode  on,  re^' 
lapsing,  after  having  spoken  a  few  words  to  his 
servant,  into  the  same  meditative  mood  which 
had  possessed  him  on  his  way  to  Auron.  He 
hastened  not  his  pace,  and  after  he  had  gone 
about  three  miles  complete  darkness  surrounded 
him.  There  was  no  moon  in  the  sky ;  the  road 
by  which  he  had  come^  steep,  stony,  and  irre- 
gular, required  full  light  to  render  it  safe  for 
his  horse's  knees;  and,  after  the  animal  had 
tripped  more  than  once,  the  Count  struck  into  a 
path  to  the  right,  which  led  by  a  little  detour 
into  the  high  road  from  Paris  to  Poitiers. 

High  roads,  however,  in  those  days  were  very 
different  things  from  those  which  they  have  now 
become ;  and  there  is  scarcely  a  parish  road  in 
England,  or  a  commercial  road  in  France, 
which  is  not  wider,  more  open,  and  better  in 
every  respect  than  the  high  road  we  speak  of 
was  at  that  time.  When  he  had  gained  it, 
however,  the  Count  went  on  more  easily  till  he 
arrived  at  tlie  spot  where  it  entered  one  of  the 
large  woods  which  supplied  the  inhabitants  with 
fuel  in  a  country  unproductive  of  coal.  There^ 
however,  he  met  with  an  obstruction  which  he 
had  not  at  all  anticipated.  As  he  approached 
the  outskirts  of  the  wood,  there  was  a  sudden 


Ink  to  the  right}  and  a  ball  wfaisded  acitMB  the 
Cmui^s  path»  liot  withoat  hitdng  either  himself 
erhift 


He  was  tfM>  much  accnstoaied  to  scenes  ia 
liudi  Mich  winged  messengers  of  death  were 
eommoDy  to  be  startled  by  the  shot,  but  merely 
mattering  to  himself,  **  This  is  unpleasant; 
we  must  put  a  stap  to  this  so  near  Morseiul,*^ 
be  oansidered  whether  it  would  be  better  for 
kim  to  ffusik  his  horse  forward  or  to  go  back 
upon  the  open  road*  But  the  matter  was 
lettkd  for  him  by  others;  for  he  was  sur* 
rounded  in  a  moment  by  five  or  six  men,  who 
ipeedily  pulled  him  oiF  his  horse,  though  he 
made  no  effort  to  resist  where  resistance  he  saw 
would  be  vain,  and  then  demanded  his  name  in 
an  imperative  and  threatening  manner.  He 
heard,  however,  at  the  same  time,  the  galloping 
of  the  horse  of  Jerome  Riquet,  who  had  re-^ 
mained  some  twenty  or  thirty  yards  behind 
him ;  and  perfectly  certain,  therefore,  that  very 
efficient  aid  would  soon  be  brought  to  deliver 
him,  he  determined  to  procrastinate  as  far  as 
possible,  in  the  hopes  of  taking  some  of  the 
{Ponderers  who  had  established  themselves  so 
near  his  dwelling. 
"  1  cannot  see,''  he  said,  "what  your  business 
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can  be  with  my  name;  if  it  is  my  money  that 
you  want,  any  that  I  have  upon  ray  person  you 
can  take.  —  My  good  friend,  you  will  oblige 
me  by  not  holding  my  collar  so  tight ;  it  gives 
me  a  feeling  of  strangulation,  which,  as  you 
may  perhaps  some  day  know,  is  not  very  plea- 


T9 


The  man  who  held  him,  and  who  seemed 
the  principal  of  the  group,  did  not  appear  to  be 
at  all  offended  at  being  reminded  of  what  might 
be  the  end  of  his  exploits,  but  let  go  his  collar, 
laughing  and  saying,  ^^  You  are  merry  !  how- 
ever, your  money  we  shall  take  as  our  own 
right.  It  is  fair  toll  you  know ;  and  your  name 
we  must  have  too,  as  being  officers  of  the 
King's  highway,  if  not  of  the  King,  we  have 
certainly  a  right  to  ask  for  passports.^ 

*^  Heaven  forbid  that  I  should  deny  any  of 
your  rights,''  replied  tlie  Count ;  <<  my  money 
I  will  give  you  with  all  my  heart:  but  my 
name  is  my  own,  and  I  do  not  choose  to  give 
that  to  any  one." 

<<  Well,  then,  we  must  take  you  where  we  can 
see  your  face,"  replied  the  other.  '<  Then  if 
we  know  you,  well  and  good,  you  shall  go  on ; 
if  we  do  not  know  you,  we  shall  find  means  to 
make  you  speak  more  clearly,  I  will  warrant." 
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''He  is  one  of  them  I  he  is  one  of  tbera,  be 
yon  sure,"  replied  a  second  voice.  "I  would  tie 
him  to  a  tree  and  shoot  him  at  once  out  of  the 
way." 

"No,  no,"  rejoined  the  first;  ^I  think  I 
bow  his  tongue.  It  is  Maitre  Nicolas,  the 
notary — not  a  bad  man  in  his  way.  Bring  him 
along,  and  his  horse  too  ;  we  shall  soon  see." 

Though  the  Count,  perhaps^  might  not  con- 
sider himself  flattered  by  being  taken  for  Maitre 
Nicolas  the  notary,  he  b^an  to  perceive  tliat 
there  was  something  more  in  the  conduct  of 
these  men  than  the  common  desire  of  plunder, 
some  personal  motive  either  of  revenge  or  en- 
mity ;  and,  as  he  well  knew  that  he  was  gene- 
rally loved  throughout  the  neighbourhood,  he 
had  DO  apprehensions  as  to  the  result  regarding 
himself.  He  was  anxious,  however,  to  see  more 
of  his  captors'  proceedings,  and  therefore  ac- 
companied them  without  any  efibrt  to  undeceive 
tbem  as  to  who  he  was.  They  led  him  along  for 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  down  the  high  road 
^oogfa  the  wood,  then  struck  into  a  narrower 
pftth  to  the  right,  only  in  use  for  wood-carts, 
^  then  again  took  a  foot  path,  which  brought 
them  to  a  spot  'where  a  bright  light  was  seen 
^mmering  through  the  trees  before  them.     It 
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was  evident  that  some  wider  road  than  that 
which  they  were  following  at  the  moment  led 
also  to  the  point  to  which  it  tended,  for  tlie 
sound  of  horses'  feet  was  heard  in  that  direc- 
tion, and  a  creaking,  as  if  of  some  heavy  car- 
riage wheels. 

"  There  is  brown  Keroual,"  said  one  of  the 
men,  "come  back  from  the  other  end  of  the 
wood,  and  I  '11  bet  you  two  louis  to  two  deniers 
that  he's  got  hold  of  them.  Don't  you  hear 
the  wheels?  I  think  we  might  let  you  go,"  he 
added,  turning  towards  the  Count,  and  trying 
to  get  a  full  glance  of  his  face  by  the  light  that 
flashed  through  the  leaves. 

At  that  moment,  however,  one  of  his  compa- 
nions replied,   "  Take  him  on,  take  him  on  ! 
"You  can't  tell  what  wheels  they   are.     They 
'.may  be  sending  away  those  women.'* 

'This  seemed  to  decide  the  matter  somewhat 
to  the  satisfaction  of  Albert  de  Morseiul,  who 
was  not  a  little  anxious  to  witness  what  was 
going  on;  and  the  men  accordingly  led  him 
forward  through  the  bushes,  which  partially 
obstructed  the  path,  till  coming  suddenly  to  an 
open  space  under  a  high  sandy  bank,  he  found 
himself  in  the  midst  of  a  scene,  upon  which 
we  must  pause  for  a  moment* 
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.  There  was  a  large  wood  fire  in  tne  midst  of 
the  open  space;    and   both  to   the  right  and 
left  led  away  a  small  road,  deeply  channelled 
by  the  wheels  of  sand  carts.     The  high  bank 
above  was  crowned  with  the  fine  trees  of  the 
vood,  amongst  the  branches  and  stems  of  which 
tbe  light  of  the  fire  and  of  one  or,  two  torches 
lost  itself;  while    the  fuller  light  below  shone 
upon  diree  or  four  curious  groups  of  human 
beings.     One  of  these  groups  was  gathered  to- 
gether near  the    fire,  and   consisted  of  seven 
inen,  some  lying  down,  some  standing,  all  of 
them  well  armed,  and  some  of  them  with  car- 
bines in  their  hands ;  their  dress  in  a  great  de- 
gree resembled  that  of  the  English  soldiery  at 
the  time  of  Cromwell,  though  the  usurper  had 
been  dead,  and  the  fashion  of  such  clothing 
gone  out,  about  twenty  years.     A  few  of  them 
had  their  faces  bare,  but  the  greater  part  had 
something  drawn  over  their  countenance  so  as 
completely   to   disguise   it.      In   general,    this 
ooYering  was  a  mere  piece  of  silk  or  cloth  witli 
slits  made  for  the  eyes,  but  in  two  instances  a 
regular  mask  appeared. 

At  a  little  distance  from  the  fire,  farther  under 
the  bank,  sat  two  ladies,  one  richly  habited  in 
the  taste  of  that  day,  and  with  the  upper  part  of 
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the  face  covered  by  the  common  black  velvet 
riding  mask,  the  other  dressed  more  simply,  but 
still  handsomely,  with  a  large  watch  hanging  by 
her  side,  and  two  or  three  rings  still  upon  her 
hands,  notwithstanding  the  company  in  which 
she  was  found.  There  were  some  large  grey 
cloaks  spread  upon  the  ground  beneath  them, 
to  protect  them  apparently  from  the  damp  of 
the  ground ;  and  standing  near,  leaning  on  a 
musket,  apparently  as  a  guard  over  them,  was 
one  of  the  same  fraternity  that  appeared  by  the 
side  of  the  fire. 

At  some  distance  up  the  road  to  the  right,  a 
carriage  was  seen  stationary,  with  the  horses 
taken  out  and  cropping  the  grass  by  the  side; 
but  the  eyes  of  the  whole  party  under  the  bank 
were  turned  to  the  other  side,  where,  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  road  into  the  open  space,  appeared 
a  second  carriage  drawn  by  four  mules,  which 
had  just  been  led  up  by  a  party  of  the  banditti, 
who  were  the  first  that  had  appeared  mounted. 

From  the  door  of  the  vehicle,  which  was  now 
brought  to  a  halt,  its  tenants  were  in  the  very 
act  of  descending,  with  fear  and  unwillingness 
written  upon  their  countenances.  The  two  first 
that  came  forth  were  ecclesiastics  of  the  Catholic 
church :  the  first,  a  ^man  who  might  well  be 
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oonudered  as  remarkably  uglj,  had  his  counter 
xttDoe  not  been  expressive,  and  its  expression 
indicalive  of  considerable  talent.  The  second 
was  a  much  handsomer  man  in  eyery  respect^ 
bot  with  a  keen,  sly,  fox-like  aspect,  and  a  con- 
irtaat  habit  of  biting  his  nether  lip,  of  which  he 
could  not  divest  himself  even  at  a  moment 
when,  to  ju<%e  by  his  countenance,  he  was  pos- 
•eased  by  extraordinary  fear.  After  them  came 
another  man,  dressed  as  a  layman,  one  or  two 
domestics,  and  a  fat  inferior  priest,  with  a  dirty 
and  a  greasy  countenance,  full  of  nothing  but 
large  black  eyes  and  dull  stupidity. 

While  they  were  thus  making  their  unwilling 
exit  from  the  carriage,  several  of  those  who  had 
brought  them  thither  were  mounted  upon  diF- 
ferent  parts  of  the  vehicle,  busily  cutting  ofi^ 
opening,  and  emptying  various  valises,  trunk- 
mails,   and   other   contrivances   for  conveying 

The  attention  of  the  other  actors  in  the  scene 
was  so  much  taken  up  by  this  group,  that  no 
one  seemed  to  notice  the  arrival  of  the  party 
which  brought  the  Count  thither ;  and  thougli 
the  man  who  had  led  it  had  resumed  a  grasp  of 
his  collar,  as  if  to  demonstrate  that  the  Count 
was  the  captive  of  his  bow  and  spear,  he  was 
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himself  so  intensely  occupied  in  looking  at  the 
proceedings  round  the  carriage,  that  he  paused 
close  to  the  wood  for  several  minutes.  At 
length,  however,  he  recollected  himself,  and,  by 
advancing  two  or  three  steps  with  those  that 
followed,  called  the  attention  of  the  rest  from 
the  carriage  and  its  ejected  tenants  to  the  new 
captive  that  had  been  brought  in.  The  Kght 
flashed  full  upon  the  Count  as  the  man  held 
him;  but  the  moment  the  eyes  of  the  group 
around  the  fire  were  turned  upon  him,  several 
voices  exclaimed  in  a  tone  of  surprise  and  con- 
sternation, «  The  Count !  The  Count !  The 
Count  de  Morseiul ! " 

No  sooner  did  the  first  of  the  ecclesiastics, 
who  had  descended  from  the  carriage,  hear  the 
exclamation,  than  he  turned  his  eyes  in  that 
way  also,  ran  forward,  and,  catching  the  Count 
by  the  hand,  exclaimed,  "  Monsieur  de  Mor- 
seiul, my  dear  friend,  I  claim  your  protection. 
These  men  threaten  to  murder  me ! " 

"  Monsieur  Pelisson,"  replied  the  Count,  "  I 
greatly  grieve  that  I  can  give  you  no  pro- 
tection. I  am  a  prisoner  to  these  men,  as  you 
see^  myself,  and,  were  I  not  of  another  creeds 
might,  for  aught  I  know,  have  to  apply  to  yon 
to  shrive  me  I  for  they  have  threatened  to  tie 
me  to  a  tree,  and  shoot  me  likewise." 


.<(<jOQcl  Ood  !  this  is  very  horrible,"  crie«l 
{Pflissoq,  in  utier  terror  and  consternation. 
^tPray^  Monsieur  de  St.  Helie/'  be  exclaimed, 
immg  to  the  other  eodesiastic  who  followed^ 
^Praj^ exhort  these  men — ^yoaare  so  eloquent!*' 

**I— I — I- — I  can  exhort  nobody,"  stain- 
iB^ed  forth  tlie  other,  trembling  in  every  limbw 

A  change^  however,  was  working  itself  in 
ihfk  &vour ;  for  the  moment  that  the  Count^s 
Bame  had  been  publicly  announced,  a  great  de* 
gree  of  agitation  and  movement  had  taken  place 
amongit  the  robbers.  Those  who  had  been  ly* 
ing  down  started  up,  those  who  had  been  plun- 
dering the  carriage  abandoned  their  pillage, 
and  joined  their  companions  by  the  fire;  the 
man  wlio  had  grasped  the  Count  let  go  his  hold, 
as  if  he  had  burnt  his  hand,  and  a  rapid  con- 
sultation evidently  took  place  amongst  the  rest, 
vhich  the  Count  himself  was  not  a  little  sur^ 
prised  to  see^  as,  amongst  those  whose  faces 
were  uncovered,  there  was  not  a  single  indivi- 
dual whom  he  could  recognise  as  having  ever 

bebeld  before. 

The  movement  of  Pelisson,  however,  and  the 
lipids  which  passed  between  him  and  the  Count 
^n  called  their  attention  in  that  direction 
6om  die  ocwsultatiofi  which  was  going  on.  Two 
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men,  both  masked,  separated  themselves  from 
the  rest,  one  a  very  tall  and  powerful  man^ 
somewhat  richly  though  not  tastefully  dressed; 
the  other  a  short,  broad-made,  sturdy  looking 
person,  who  only  wanted  the  accompaniment  of 
a  bandoleer  over  his  buff  coat  to  be  a  perfect 
representation  of  the  parliamentary  soldier  of 
Great  Britain.  The  lesser  man  took  upon 
himself  to  be  spokesman,  though  they  both  ad^ 
vanced  direct  towards  the  Count. 

**  We  are  sorry  for  what  has  happenedf 
Monsieur  de  Morseiul,"  he  said ;  "  we  had  not 
the  slightest  intention  of  disturbing  you  upon 
your  road,  and  it  was  this  fellow's  stupidness  and 
he  darkness  of  the  night  that  has  caused  the 
mistake.  I  have  only  to  say,  as  I  said  before^ 
that  we  are  sorry  for  it,  and  that  you  are  quite 
at  liberty  to  go  when  you  like.*' 

The  Count's  determination  was  taken  in  a 
moment.  "  I  am  happy  to  hear,"  he  said,  **  that 
you  are  sorry  for  one  offence  at  least  against 
the  laws  of  the  country ;  but,  in  regard  to  my 
going,  if  I  go,  I  have  not  the  slightest  intention 
of  going  alone.  I  am  not  a  person  to  abandon 
my  companions  in  distress,  and  I  must  insist 
upon  some  of  the  parties  here  present  being 
liberated  as  well  as  myself." 
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Felisaon  looked  at  him  with  an  imploring 
glance;  the  Abb^  de  St  Helie  elapsed  his  hands 
together^  and  gazed  anxiously  in  his  face;  while 
the  man  to  whom  be  had  spoken  replied  in  a 
surly  tone^ — 

**  We  would  &in  treat  you  well,  Sir  Count, 
and  do  yon  no  harm;  so  go  your  way  in  God's 
name,  and  do  not  meddle  with  what  does  not 
concern  you,  for  fear  worse  come  of  it.  You 
are  not  leading  the  forlorn  hope  at  Maestricht 
DOW,  remember.'' 

^  Oh !"  said  the  G>unt,  with  a  meaning  nod 
oi  the  head,  as  if  the  man's  allusion  had  let  him 
into  some  secret ;  but  ere  he  could  reply  fur- 
ther, the  taller  and  more  athletic  of  the  two 
whispered  a  few  words  to  his  companion  in  a 
low  voice,  and  the  other,  after  a  moment's  pause 
of  hesitation,  turned  once  more  to  the  Count 
and  said,  "  Wdl,  sir,  what  is  it  you  would  have? 
We  respect  and  love  you,  and  would  do  much 
to  please  you.     What  do  you  demand  ?" 

**  In  the  first  place,"  replied  the  Count  de 
Morseiul,  speaking  very  slowly  and  distinctly, 
and  using  as  many  words  as  he  possibly  could, 
knowing  that  every  moment  was  something 
gained  by  bringing  succour  nearer ;  ^^  in  the 
first  place,  as  I  am  sure  that  you  are  too  much 
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men  of  honour,  and  too  courteous  in  your  nature 
a  great  deal——** 

*'  Come,  come,  Sir  Count,**  replied  the  man, 
interrupting  him,  "  cut  your  story  short.  We 
have  honour  of  our  own  particular  kind;  but 
as  to  our  nature  being  courteous,  it  is  not.  We 
are  neither  fools,  babies,  nor  frequenters  of  the 
painted  chambers  of  Paris,  but  freemen  of  the 
forest.     What  I  ask  is,  what  do  you  demand?* 

"  In  the  first  place,**  replied  the  Count,  taking 
a  step  forward  towards  the  spot  where  the  two 
ladies  were  sitting,  and  pointing  in  that  direction 
with  iiis  hand,  "  in  the  first  place,  I  demand 
tliat  you  should  set  those  two  ladies  at  liberty  !'* 

"  They  might  have  been  at  liberty  long  ago,** 
replied  the  man,  "  if  they  had  chosen  to  say 
whence  they  came  and  whither  they  were  going. 
However,  go  they  shall,  as  you  ask  it ;  but  I 
should  like  to  have  those  rings  and  that  watch 
first.** 

"  Fie,"  said  the  Count,  "  you  surely  would  not 
touch  the  trinkets.  Hieir  purses,  I  dare  say, 
have  been  taken  already.** 

"  Those  were  given  up  at  first,**  replied  the 
man,  **  and  we  should  have  had  the  watch  and 
rings  too  if  we  had  not  been  interrupted  by 
this  other  affair.     Come,  pretty  one,**  he  added, 


turning  to  tbe  yoimgex  of  tb0  two  ladl^  wbo 
had  both  risen  when  they  heard  the  intercession 
that  was  n^ade  for  tliem,  and  were  gazing  on  the 
yoang  Count  with  eager  anxiety,  ^^  come,  let 
iis  see  if  there  be  any  diamonds  amongst  those 
rii^gs,  for  we  must  not  let  diamonds  get  out  of 
the  forest.  They  are  better  than  gold  a  great 
deal" 

Thus  saying,  he  advanced  towards  her,  and 
took   the   small  delicate   beautiful   fingers,  c 
which  the  rings  appeared,  in  his  rough  grasp. 

**  I  fear,  lady,"  said  the  Count,  who  had  fol* 
lowed  him,  "  that  I  cannot  protect  you  farther. 
We  must  feel  grateful  for  your  being  permitted 
to  go  at  all.'' 

"  We  owe  you  a  deep  debt  of  gratitude  as  it 
is,  sir,"  replied  the  elder  lady ;  and  the  younger 
added  immediately,  **  indeed  we  do :  but  let 
them  take  the  rings,"  she  continued^  drawing 
them  from  her  fingers. — "  All  but  one,"  she 
added  suddenly,  "  all  but  cme." 

"  What,,  a  wedding-ring,"  cried  tlieman,  with 
a  loud  laugh,  *^  or  a  lover's  token,  I  suppose, 
for  I  see  no  .wedding-ring  here." 
'  "  No,  sir,"  she  , said,;  drawing  up  her  head 
spofiewhat  proudly,  "but  the  gift  of  a  mother 
that  loved  me,  and  who  is  mpst  dear  to  m^  9tiU 
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in  memory.     Pray,  let  me  keep  it.     This  is  the 

*      ft 
ring/ 

**  Why,  that  is  worth  all  the  rest,'*  said  the 
man,  looking  at  iL  ^<  No,  no,  my  pretty  mis- 
tress, we  must  have  this.'* 

llie  Count  de  Morseiul  had  stood  by,  some- 
what pale,  and  with  a  manner  which,  for  the 
first  time,  betrayed  some  degree  of  agitation. 
But  he  now  interposed,  seeing,  by  the  trembling 
of  her  hand,  how  much  emotion  the  man's  words 
produced  upon  the  young  lady,  though  he 
could  not  behold  her  countenance. 

"  What  is  the  value  of  the  ring?**  he  de- 
manded of  the  man. 

"  Why,  some  twenty  louis,  I  dare  say,**  he 
replied. 

^^  Well,  I  will  give  you  double  the  amount  for 
it,*'  said  the  G>unt.  *^  I  have  not  the  money 
upon  me,  for  your  men  have  taken  all  I  had ; 
but  you  can  trust  me,  and  I  will  pay  it  to  any 
one  whom  you  will  send  to  the  ch&teau  of  Mor- 
seiul, and  pledge  my  honour  they  shall  come 
and  go  in  safety,  and  without  inquiry •'' 

^^  Your  honour,  my  Lord  Count,  is  worth  the 
city  of  Poitiers,"  replied  the  man.  "  There  is 
the  ring,**  and  he  gave  it  into  the  Count's 
hand. 
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Albert  de  Morseiul  took  it,  and  gazed  at  it 
by  the  fire-light  for  a  moment  with  some  atten- 
tion, and  with  some  emotion.  It  was  formed 
of  diamonds,  and,  according  to  a  fashion  com- 
mon in  that  day,  formed  the  initials,  probably 
of  some  proper  name,  C.  S.,  surmounted  by  a 
Counf  s  coronet. 

*^  Lady,"  he  said,  after  he  had  looked  at  it, 
^  this  ring  is  almost  as  strong  a  temptation  to 
me  as  to  our  friend  here.  I  long  to  keep  it  till 
its  fair  owner,  once  more  at  liberty,  may  come 
to  claim  it  at  my  hands.  That  would  be  un- 
generous, however,  and  so  I  suppose  I  must 
give  it  back.'* 

So  saying,  he  replaced  it  on  her  finger,  and, 
with  an  air  of  courteous  gallantry,  raised  the 
small  fidr  hand  to  his  lips.  She  bent  down 
her  head  over  her  hand  and  his,  as  if  to  gaze  at 
the  recovered  ring,  and  he  felt  a  warm  drop 
fall  from  the  bright  eyes  that  sparkled  through 
the  mask  upon  it. 

^  And  now,"  be  said,  turning  to  the  man 
who  had  acted  as  chief  of  the  band,  ^*  and  now 
you  will  let  the  ladies  depart." 

*<  Yes,*'  replied  the  man,  "  but  one  of  our 
people  must  drive  them  to  the  place  where  we 
tied  the  lackeys  to  the  trees." 


.....  uiuiiiy.  "  1  should  like  to  see  t 
would  WkVf  a  finder  at  them  when 
are  free." 

''  Come  then,  quick,"  said  the  Cot 
to  the  ladies ;   "  let  us  not  lose  the 
moment ;"  and  he  took  her  hand  to  1 
the  carriage,  which  he  had  remarket 
farther  down  the  road.     But  both  Pc 
St.  Helie  threw  themselves  in  his  way 
ing  aloud,   "  For  God's  sake  do  not 
For  Heaven's  sake  do  not  abandon  us 
"  No,  no,"  replied  the  Count.     " 
friends,"  he  added,  turning  to  the  bant 
olFer  these  good  gentlemen  no  wrong, 
till  my  return.     Perhaps  I  can  hit  uj 
terms  between  you  and  them,  and  alsc 
a  piece  of  news  which  will  make  yoi 
your  determination." 

"  Not  easily,"  said  the  leader ;  "  bu 
not  harm  them  till  you  come  back,  if 
only  going  to  take  the  ladies  tn  *^- 
Ynn-  ft—* 
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and  he  led  the  younger  lady  on,  the  elder  bU 
lowiag*  Till  they  reached  the  carriage,  and 
during  a  part  of  the  time  occupied  in  tying  the 
horses  again  to  it»  all  were  silent ;  but  at  length 
the  younger  lady  ventured  to  say,  in  a  low 
voices — 

^*  How  can  I  ever  thank  you,  Monsieur  de 
Morseiul?'* 

The  Count  did  not  reply  to  the  question,  but 
he  said,  as  he  was  handing  her  in,  — 

"  Am  I  not  right  ?  Have  we  not  met  before?'* 

^*  It  is  years  ago,"  she  said,  in  the  same  low 
tone;  ^  but,"  she  added  the  moment  after,  just 
as  the  man  was  about  to  drive  away,  *^  we  shall 
meet  again,  and  if  we  do,  say  nothing  of  this 
meeting,  I  beseech  you;  but  remember  only 
that  I  am  deeply  grateful." 

The  carriage  drove  away,  and  the  Count  re- 
mained for  a  moment  listening.  He  then  re- 
turned to  the  mixed  group  by  the  fire,  where 
the  agitation  of  terror  in  the  case  of  the  Abbe 
de  St.  Hdie  had  worked  itself  up  to  such  a 
pitch  during  his  absence,  that  the  tears  were 
streaming  copiously  from  the  unhappy  man's 
eyes,  while  the  band  that  had  made  him  a 
captive  stood  round  gazing  upon  him  with 
some  contempt^  but  certainly  no  appearance  of 

VOL.  I.  L 
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pity.  Pelisson,  on  his  part,  displayed  a  greater 
degree  of  firmness,  remaining  with  his  hands 
clasped  together,  and  his  eyes  fixed  upon  the 
ground,  but  without  any  other  sign  of  fear  than 
some  paleness  of  his  countenance,  and  an  occa-> 
sional  movement  of  the  lips,  as  if  he  were  in 
prayer. 

The  Count  advanced  into  tlie  midst  of  the 
group,  and  perceiving  that  the  leader  of  the 
band  into  whose  hands  they  had  fallen  looked 
to  him  to  speak  first,  and  maintained  a  sort  of 
dogged  silence  which  augured  but  ill  for  the 
two  ecclesiastics,  he  said,  "  Now,  my  good 
friend,  what  do  you  intend  to  do  with  these 
gentlemen  ?" 

"  I  intend,"  replied  the  man  in  a  stern  tone, 
"  to  shoot  the  two  that  are  standing  there  with- 
out fail,  to  scourge  that  black-faced  priest  by 
the  carriage  till  he  has  not  a  bit  of  skin  on  his 
back,  and  send  the  lackeys  trooping." 

"  You  are  of  course  jesting,"  said  the  Count. 
*'  You  are  not  a  man,  I  am  sure,  to  commit 
deliberate  murder.  But  you  have  frightened 
them  enough. — Let  me  hear  what  you  intend 
to  do,  without  a  jest." 

"  There  has  been  no  jest  spoken,"  replied 
the  man  fiercely.     "  I  have  told  you   my  in- 
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tentions,  and  I  shall  not  change.  These  two 
villains  have  come  down  into  a  peaceful  pro- 
Yince,  and  amongst  a  happy  people^  to  bring 
dissension,  and  persecution,  and  hatred  amongst 
OS,  and  thev  shall  taste  the  first  bitter  fruits  of 
their  own  works.  I  shall  certainly  not  let  them 
escape ;  and  I  can  tell  the  old  Jesuit  Le  Tellier, 
and  his  tyrant  son,  Louvois,  that  they  may  send 
as  many  of  such  firebrands  down  as  they  will ; 
I  will  do  my  best  to  meet  them,  and  extinguish 
them  in  their  own  blood." 

"  I  really  do  not  know  what  you  mean,"  re- 
plied the  Count.  "  Monsieur  Pelisson,  I  cannot 
conceive,  from  what  I  know  of  you,  that  you 
are  a  man  to  undertake  such  evil  tasks  as  this 
good  gentleman  accuses  you  of..  We  of  the 
reformed  religion  certainly  regretted  that  you 
had  thought  fit  to  fall  back  into  what  we  con- 
sider to  be  a  great  error,  but  we  never  supposed 
that  you  would  deal  hardly  with  your  reformed 
brethren." 

"  Neither  do  I,  Count,"  replied  Pelisson, 
firmly.  "  It  is  natural  that,  having  abandoned 
errors,  I  should  seek  to  lead  others  to  follow 
the  same  course;  but  no  harsh  means  have  I 
ever  practised,  no  harsh  means  have  I  ever 
counselled.     On  the  contrary,  I  have  advocated 
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gentleness,  peace,  persuasion,  exhortation,  kind- 
ness, equity,  on  all  occasions.  But  it  is  in 
vain,  my  good  young  gentleman,'^  he  added^ 
looking  at  his  captors,  ^^  it  is  all  in  vain.  These 
men  are  determined  to  take  our  blood,  and  it  is 
in  vain  to  try  to  stay  them ;  though  die  retri- 
bution which  will  fall  upon  them,  and  I  fear, 
too,  upon  your  own  sect,  will  be  awful,  when 
our  fate  reaches  the  ears  of  the  King.  But  it 
is  in  vain,  as  1  have  said.  You  have  done  your 
best  for  us,  and  I  thank  you  from  my  heart. 
Bear  witness,  every  one ! "  he  continued,  raising 
his  voice,  '^bear  witness,  every  one,  tliat  this 
noble  gentleman,  the  Count  de  Morseiul,  has 
no  share  in  the  terrible  act  these  men  are  going 
to  commit,  and  that  he  has  done  his  best  to 


save  us." 


^^  No  one  will  suspect  me.  Monsieur  Pelisson," 
replied  the  Count.  But  I  must  yet  do  some- 
thing  more,"  he  added,  believing,  not  wrongly, 
that  the  words  and  demeanour  of  Pelisson  must 
have  had  some  effect  upon  the  body  of  men  by 
whom  they  were  surrounded,  and  also  having 
some  hope  now  that  aid  might  be  at  hand.  *^  I 
must  yet  do  something  more,  and  the  time  I 
believe  is  come  for  doing  it.  Listen  to  me,  sir,** 
he  added,  addressing  tlie  man  who  had  led  the 
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band  throughoat.  ^  I  beg  of  you  instantly  to 
Kt  these  two  gentlemen  at  liberty.  I  beg  of  yon^ 
both  for  your  own  sake  and  for  the  sake  of  the 
reformed  church,  to  which  I  belong,  and  to 
whose  instigations  this  act  will  be  attributed; 
and  if  you  will  not  attend  to  my  entreaties  you 
must  attend  to  my  command —  I  command  you 
to  set  them  at  liberty  I  ^ 

^  Command ! ''  said  the  man,  with  a  scornful 
laugh.  Your  commands  are  likely  to  be  mighty 
potent  here,  in  the  green  wood,  Sir  Count  t 
Now,  listen  to  my  commands  to  you.  Make 
the  best  of  your  time  and  get  away  from  this 
qmt  without  delay,  for  if  you  stay  you  shall 
either  see  those  two  men  shot  before  your  face^ 
or  you  shall  be  shot  with  them.     So  be  quick.** 

**  Be  it  as  you  say,  my  good  friend,*'  replied 
the  Count  coolly.  **  We  shall  have  bloody  work 
of  it;  but  before  you  go  on,  remember,  I  tell 
you,  you  shall  take  my  life  with  theirs ;  and  let 
me  warn  you  of  another  thing  which  you  do 
not  know,  the  first  shot  that  is  fired,  the  first 
loud  word  that  is  spoken,**  he  added,  dropping 
hb  voices  ^*  will  bring  destruction  on  the  heads 
ofaU.** 

The  man  to  whom  he  spoke  gazed  in  his  face 
with  some  surprise,  as  if  not  clearly  understand- 
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ing  his  meaning,  while  the  rest  of  the  band 
appeared  eagerly  whispering  together,  in  a 
manner  which  might  be  interpreted  to  bespeak 
some  difierence  of  opinion  between  themselves 
and  their  leader. 

The  ear  of  the  Count  was  quick ;  while  con- 
ducting the  two  ladies  to  their  carriage,  he  had 
heard  uncertain  sounds  at  a  distance,  which  he 
had  litde  doubted  were  occasioned  by  the  ar- 
rival of  some  party  from  the  castle  in  search  of 
him :  while  he  had  spoken  to  the  chief  of  the 
band  in  favour  of  Pelisson  and  his  compa- 
nions, he  had  again  caught  the  same  sounds, 
but  more  distinctly.  He  had  heard  voices,  and 
the  trampling  of  horse,  and  taking  advantage  of 
the  momentary  hesitation  which  seemed  to  affect 
his  opponent,  he  exclaimed,  "  Hark  !'*  and  h'fted 
up  his  hand  to  enjoin  silence.  The  sounds, 
though  distant,  were  now  very  distinct,  and  he 
added,  "  You  hear  !  They  are  in  search  of  me 
with  all  the  force  from  tlie  castle.  You  did  not 
know  that  my  ser\'ant  was  behind  when  I  was 
taken,  and  fled  to  seek  succour." 

His  opponent  stamped  his  foot  upon  the 
ground,  and  laid  his  hand  upon  a  pistol  in  his 
belt,  fingering  the  hammer  of  the  lock  in  a  vexy 
ominous  manner;  but  tlie  Count  once  more 
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^terposed,  anxious  on  many  accounts  to  pre* 

^^^t  a  collision. 

**Come,"  he  said,  "  I  wish  to  do  you  no  injury. 
^tQs  compromise  the  matter.  Set  the  party yoU 

^^ve  taken  free,  and  doubtless  they  will  abandon 

^^  your  care  and  guidance  all  the  baggage  and 

^^ooey  that  they  may  possess.     What  say  yoU| 

'^Monsieur  Pelisson  ?  " 

"  Willingly,   willingly,'*    cried   Pelisson,   to 

^hom  all  the  last  words  spoken  had  been  a 

^t^ief. 

«  Willingly,  willingly,"  cried  the  Abbe  de  St. 
Helie ;  the  tears  which  had  been  streaming  from 
fear  changing  suddenly  into  the  tears  of  joyi 
and  flowing  on  as  rapidly  as  even  Their  enemy, 
however,  seemed  still  to  hesitate ;  but  the  taller 
man,  whom  we  have  before  seen  exercising  some 
influence  over  him,  pulled  him  by  the  sleeve 
once  more,  and  whispered  to  him  eagerly  for  a 
brief  space.  He  listened  to  him  for  an  in- 
stant, partly  turning  away  his  head,  then  shook 
himself  pettishly  free  from  his  grasp,  saying, 
^  Well,  I  suppose  it  must  be  so.  I  will  set 
them  free  now ;  but  a  day  of  reckoning  will 
eome,  if  they  take  not  a  warning  irom  what  has 
passed.  Gather  all  those  things  together,  my 
men.     Each  one  take  something,  and  let  us  be 
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ofF  as  fast  as  vre  can.  Stand  to  your  arms^ 
though ;  stand  to  your  arms,  some  of  you.  Those 
fellows  are  coming  devilish  near,  and  may  find 
their  way  up  here." 

"  They  shall  not  injure  you,'*  said  the  Count. 
^  I  break  no  engagements,  even  when  only  im- 
plied." 

At  that  moment,  however,  the  Abb^  de  St. 
Helie,  having  sufficiently  recovered  from  the 
terror  into  which  he  had  been  cast  to  give 
some  thought  to  what  he  was  about,  exclaimed 
aloud,  "  But  the  King's  commission — the  King's 
commission  !  Tliey  must  not  take  that;"  and 
rushing  towards  the  baggage  he  seized  a  white 
leather  bag,  which  seemed  to  contain  some 
especial  treasure ;  but  scarcely  had  he  got  it  in 
his  hand  when  the  chief  of  their  captors  snatch- 
ed it  violendy  from  him,  and  dashed  it  into  the 
midst  of  the  fire,  where  he  set  his  foot  upon  it, 
as  if  to  insure  that  it  should  be  burnt,  even  at 
the  risk  of  injuring  himself. 

Albert  de  Morseiul  was  an  officer  in  the  King^s 
service,  and  had  been  brought  up  in  his  youth 
with  high  notions  of  devoted  loyalty  and  rever- 
ence for  the  royal  authority,  which  even  the  free 
spirit  of  the  reformed  religion  which  he  pro- 
fessed had  not  been  able  to  diminish.     The  in- 
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^^t  offered  to  the  monarch's  commission  then 
•^ck  him  with  indignation ;  and,  starting  for- 
^"'^i  he  grasped  the  man  who  would  have 
^troyed  it  by  the  chest,  exclaiming,  "  Sir, 
^^d  you  insult  the  King  himself?" 

The  man  replied  not,  but  strove  to  keep 
^'^^^  his  foot  upon  the  packet*  The  young 
^^-^wnt,  however,  was  as  powerful  in  frame  as 
"^imsel^  and  considerably  taller;  and,  after  a 
^^omentary  struggle,  he  cast  him  back,  while 
^Ite  Abbe  de  St  Helie  snatched  the  packet  from 
"^e  flames. 

What  would  have  been  the  result  of  this 
strife,  in  which  both  the  robber's  blood  and 
that  of  the  young  Count  were  heated,  would  be 
difficult  to  say,  for  the  man  had  drawn  the  pistol 
from  his  belt,  and  the  click  of  the  lock  was 
plainly  heard  as  he  cocked  it;  but  just  at  that 
minute  the  men  who  had  been  engaged  in 
stripping  the  trunk  mails  of  their  contents, 
caught  a  sight  of  a  party  of  horsemen  coming 
up  the  road ;  and  gathering  every  thing  that 
was  most  valuable  together,  they  retreated 
quickly  around  their  leader.  Abandoning  his 
contention  with  the  Count,  he  now  promptly 
formed  them  into  line^  collected  all  the  various 
articles  belonging  to    themselves  which  were 
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scattered  about,  and  retreated  in  the  direction 
of  the  opposite  road,  offering  a  firm  face  of  five 
men  abreast,  with  their  carbines  cocked,  and 
levelled  to  the  horsemen,  who  were  now  coming 
up  thick  into  the  open  space  where  all  these 
events  had  passed. 

At  the  head  of  the  horsemen  appeared  the 
Chevalier  d'Evran,  armed  in  haste  to  deliver  or 
avenge  his  friend ;  but,  as  the  Count  saw  that 
he  was  now  master  of  the  field,  and  that  the 
robbers  were  retreating  in  a  very  threatening 
attitude,  which  might  produce  bloodshed  if 
they  were  nOt  immediately  shown  that  no  mo- 
lestation would  be  offered  to  them,  he  took  a 
rapid  step  or  two  forward,  exclaiming  to  bis 
own  party,  — 

"  Halt,  halt!  We  have  come  to  a  compro- 
mise before  you  arrived,  and  are  all  at  liberty. 
Thanks,  Louis,  a  thousand  thankfif,  however, 
for  your  succour  !  '* 

The  Count's  men  paused  promptly  at  his 
command,  and  the  robbers  retreated  slowly  up 
the  other  road,  facing  round  every  ten  or  twelve 
steps,  fully  prepared  for  defence,  like  an  old  lion 
pursued  by  the  hunters.  In  the  mean  while 
the  Chevalier  sprung  from  his  horse,  and  grasp- 
ed  his  friend's  hand  eagerly. 
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«  Why,  Albert,''  he  exclaimed,  «  Albert,  i!iis 
would  never  do  !  You  who,  though  one  of  t lie 
nishest  officers  in  the  service^  had  escaped  balls 
and  pikes,  and  bayonets  and  sabres,  to  run  tb.e 
risk  of  being  killed  by  a  ditch-fighting  free- 
booter, within  a  mile  or  two  of  your  own  hearth  I 
Why,  when  that  rascal  Jerome  there  came  and 
told  me,  I  thought  I  should  have  gone  mad; 
but  I  was  determined  to  ride  the  rascals  down 
like  wolves,  if  I  found  they  had  injured  you." 

**  Oh,  no,"  replied  the  Count,  "  they  showed 
DO  inclination  to  injure  me;  and,  indeed,  it 
would  appear,  as  &r  as  I  am  concerned,  that 
the  whole  matter  was  a  mistake,  for  to  me  they 
were  very  respectful.  In  truth,  I  seemed  to  h^ 
in  wonderful  favour  with  them,  and  my  only 
difficulty  was  in  saving  M.  Pelisson  and  this 
reverend  gentleman  here.  But,  notwithstand- 
ing these  worthy  men's  reverence  for  myself,  I 
must  set  to  work  to  put  this  down  as  soon  as 
ever  I  come  back  from  Poitiers." 

**  I  am  sure.  Monsieur  le  Comte,"  said  the 
Abbe  de  St  Helie,  **  we  owe  you  every  thing 
this  night,  and  your  conduct  shall  never  be 
blotted  out  from  our  grateful  remembrance." 

**  The  Count  bowed  low,  but  somewhat  stiffly; 
then,  shaking  Pelisson  by  the  hand,  he  said,  « I 
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am  happy  to  have  been  of  any  service  to  you 
both,  gentlemen.  My  good  friend.  Monsieur 
Felisson,  I  trust  that  you  will  not  be  any  the 
worse  for  this  short,  though  unpleasant,  sojourn 
in  the  forest.  I  will  not  ask  you  and  your  friend 
to  return  and  stop  awhile  at  the  chateau  of 
Morseiul,  as  in  all  probability  Monsieur  de 
St.  Helie  might  not  relish  abiding  under  the 
roof  of  a  heretic.  But  besides  that,"  he 
added  with  a  smile,  ^  besides  Uiat,  in  regard  to 
which  of  course  I  speak  in  jest,  I  doubt  not 
you  are  anxious  to  proceed.  Morseiul  is  out 
of  your  way,  and  in  an  hour  and  a  half  you 
will  reach  the  auberge  of  Quatremoulins.** 

'^  But,  sir,  shall  we  be  safe,  shall  we  be  safe?" 
exclaimed  the  Abb4  de  St.  Helie,  who  was  now 
examining  the  vehicle  in  which  they  had  been 
travelling  with  anxious  eyes.  ^  Gracious  God ! " 
he  exclaimed,  ere  the  Count  could  answer, 
*Mook!  there  is  a  ball  which  has  gone  through 
the  carriage  within  an  inch  of  my  head  I'* 

llie  Count  de  Morseiul  looked  at  the  Che- 
valier, and  they  both  laughed. 

*^  There  is  a  proverb  in  England,  my  good 
Abbe,"  said  the  Chevalier,  *<that  a  miss  is  as 
good  as  a  mile ;  but  if  you  will  take  my  advice 
you  will  plant  yourself  just  in  the  same  spot 
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agttD,  or  put  your  ▼alise  to  raise  you  just  op- 
poske  the  sho^jiole^  for  tliere  are  a  thousand 
diances  to  one  that^  if  you  are  shot  at  a  thou- 
sand times,  no  bullet  ever  comes  there  again.** 

The  Abb£  did  not  seem  much  to  like  the 
pkasantryy  for  in  his  mind  the  subject  was  &r 
too  serious  a  one  to  admit  of  a  joke ;  and  the 
Count  de  Morseiul  replied  to  his  former  ques- 
tion,— ^Depend  upon  it  you  are  in  perfect 
safety.  But  to  make  that  more  sure^  the  Che- 
valier and  I  will  return  to  Morseiul  with  only 
<»ie  or  two  attendants,  and  send  the  rest  of  my 
men  to  escort  you  to  the  inn.  However,  gen- 
tlemen, if  you  will  take  my  advice,  you  will 
not  travel  by  night  any  more  when  you  are  in 
this  part  of  the  country;  for,  from  what  that 
fellow  said,  I  should  suppose  the  peasantry  have 
got  some  evil  notion  of  your  intended  proceed- 
ings here,  and  it  might  be  dangerous  to  trust 
yourselves  with  them  too  much*  There  are 
such  things,  you  must  remember,  as  shooting 
from  behind  hedges,  and  from  the  tops  of  banks; 
and  you  must  not  forget  that,  in  this  part  of  the 
world,  where  our  lanes  are  cut  deep  down  be- 
tween the  fields,  our  orchards  thick,  and  our 
woods  many,  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  ascertain 
where  there  is  an  enemy.     As  I  take  it  for 
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granted  you  are  going  towards  Poitiers,  ^^      ^ 
sieur  Pelisson,  I  shall  most  likely  see  you  so<>^ 
8gain«     We  will  all  accompany  you  out  of  tl^^ 
wood,  and  then  you  shall  have  a  sufficient  escor 
to  ensure  your  safety.** 

Pelisson  thanked  him  again  and  again.  '^ 
The  trunk  mails,  and  what  portion  of  their 
contents  the  robbers  had  left,  were  gathered 
together,  the  carriage  re-loaded,  and  its 
Imman  burden  placed  safely  in  it.  Pelisson  and 
the  Abbe  de  St.  Helie,  after  having  ascertained 
that  the  injuries  inflicted  by  the  fire  upon  the 
precious  packet  in  the  sheep-skin  bag  extended 
no  farther  than  that  outer  cover,  gave  the  word 
that  thoy  were  ready;  and  moving  on  in  slow 
procession,  the  carriage,  its  denizens,  and  their 
escort  of  cavaliers  made  their  exit  from  the 
road,  after  which  the  Count  and  the  Chevalier 
took  leave  of  the  others  to  return  to  the  casde 
of  Morseiul;  and  thus  ended  the  adventures  of 
the  night. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

THE   JOURNEY,    AND    SOME   OF   ITS   EVENTS. 

We  will  pass  over  all  comments  which  took 
place  amongst  the  parties  to  the  scene  which 
wc  described  in  our  last  chapter,  and  will  take 
up  our  story  again  with  the  interval  of  a  single 
day. 

How  happy  would  it  often  be  for  us  in  life 
if  we  could  thus   blot   out  a   single  day !    if, 
out  of  our  existence  as  out  of  our  history,  we 
could  extirpate  one  four  and  twenty  hours,  its 
neVer-to-be-recalled  deeds,  its  thoughts  affect- 
ing the  mind  for  ever,  its  events  affecting  the 
whole  course  of  after-existence  !     How  happy 
would  it  be  if  we  could  blot  it  out  from  being ! 
and  often,  too  often,  how  happy  would  it  be  if 
we  could  blot  it  out  from  memory  —  from  me- 
mory, the  treasurer  of  our  joys  and  pains  — 
memory,  whose  important  charge  differs  from 
the  bright  office  of  hope,  in  the  sad  particular  of 
having  to  deal  with  nothing  but  realities  ! 

However,  with  the  Count  de  Morseiul  and 
his  friend  the  Chevalier  d'Evran,  that  day  had 
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passed  in  nothing  which  left  regret  The  Count 
bad  explained  to  his  friend  that  he  judged  it 
necessary  to  go  to  Poitiers  at  once :  the  Che* 
valier  had  very  willingly  agreed  to  accompany 
him,  saying)  that  he  would  take  the  good  old 
Duke  by  surprise:  they  had  then  enjoyed  every 
thing  that  Morseiul  afforded  of  enjoyable;  they 
had  wandered  by  die  glassy  stream,  they  had 
ridden  through  the  beautiful  scenes  around, 
they  had  hunted  the  boar  in  the  Count's  green 
woods,  they  had  tasted  with  moderation  his  good 
wine,  and  the  rich  fruits  of  a  sunny  land;  and 
thus  that  day  had  passed  over  without  a  cloud. 

Although  the  King  of  France  had  given  over, 
by  this  time,  the  habit  with  which  he  set  out, 
in  the  light  and  active  days  of  his  first  man- 
hood, and  no  longer  made  all  his  journeys  on 
horseback,  yet  the  custom  was  kept  up  by  a 
great  part  of  his  nobility  and  officers,  and  it 
was  very  usual  to  ride  post  upon  a  journey, 
that  is  to  say,  to  mount  whatever  horse  the  post- 
master chose  to  give,  and  ride  on  to  the  next 
relay,  accompanied  by  a  postilion  on  another 
horse,  carrying  the  baggage.  The  Count  de 
Morseiul,  however,  did  not  follow  this  plan,  as 
he  had  no  inclination  to  appear  in  the  city  of 
Poitiers,  which  at  that  time  boasted  of  being 
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the  largest  city  in  France^  except  Paris,  in  the 
character  of  a  courier*  As  he  loved  not  car- 
riages, however,  and  had  plenty  of  fiery  horses 
in  his  stable  panting  for  exercise,  he  sent  for- 
ward a  relay  himself  to  a  distant  inn  upon  the 
road,  and,  on  the  morning  we  speak  of,  accom- 
panied by  his  friend  and  a  large  body  of  their 
servants,  rode  calmly  on  upon  the  way,  propos- 
ing to  make  a  journey  of  about  five  and  thirty 
miles  that  day. 

**  It  is  politic  of  me,  D^Evran,"  he  said,  con- 
versing with  the  Chevalier,  ^^  it  is  politic  of  me 
to  carry  you  away  firom  Morseiul  so  soon ;  as  you 
have  promised  to  give  me  one  whole  montli,  for 
fear  you  should  become  tired  of  your  abode,  and 
exhaust  all  its  litde  stock  of  amusements  and 
pleasures  too  rapidly.  Satiety  is  a  great  evil, 
and  surely  one  of  the  minor  policies  of  life  is 
to  guard  against  it. " 

^*  No  fear  of  my  getting  tired  of  Morseiul  so 
soon,"  replied  the  Chevalier ;  ^'  but  I  cannot 
agree  entirely  to  your  view  of  satiety.  I  have 
often  had  many  doubts  as  to  whether  it  be  really 
an  evil  or  not.*' 

"I  have  none,"  replied  the  Count;  "  it  seems 
to  me  the  greatest  of  intellectual  evils;  it  seems 
to  me  to  be  to  the  mind  what  despair  is  to  the 
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heart,  and  in  the  mind  of  a  young  nicin  is  sure! 
what  pi'emature  decrepitude  is  to  the  bodj 
Good  God,  Louis,  how  can  you  entertain 
doubt?  The  idea  of  losing  one  sense,  one  fin 
perception,  is  surely  horrible  enough  ;  but  ter 
fold  horrible  must  be  the  idea  of  losing  thei 
altogether;  or,  what  comes  to  the  same  thing,  c 
losing  the  enjoyment  that  they  confer  upon  us? 

"  Nay,  but,  Albert,"  said  the  Chevalier,  wh 
was  fond  of  playing  with  his  own  wit  as  a  brigli 
weapon,  without  considering  its  dangerous  na 
ture,  and  took  no  little  pleasure  in  calling  fortl 
even  against  himself,  the  enthusiastic  eagemes 
of  his  friend;  ^^  nay,  but,  Albert,  what  I  conten< 
for  is,  that  satiety  is  true  wisdom  ;  that  it  is 
perfect,  thorough  knowledge  of  all  enjoymenU 
and  a  proper  estimation  of  their  emptiness.** 

"Hold,  hold,"  exclaimed  the  Count,  "tlia 
Is  a  very  different  thing;  to  my  mind  satie^  i 
the  exhaustion  of  our  own  powers  of  enjoying 
not  the  discovery  of  the  want  of  a  power  c 
<;onferring  enjoyment  in  other  things.  Becaus 
a  man  loses  the  sense  of  smelling,  that  will  nc 
deprive  the  rose  of  its  sweet  odour.  Does 
tynnnt  cut  out  my  tongue?  tlie  delicious  flavou 
of  the  peach  will  remain,  though  I  taste  it  nol 
iliough  he  blind  my  eyes,  the  face  of  nature  wi! 
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flourish  and  look  fair  as  much  as  ever.  No,  no^ 
satiety  is  the  deprivation,  by  over  enjoyment, 
of  our  own  powei's  of  receiving;  and  not  a  jnst 
estimate  of  the  powers  of  other  things  in  giving 
pleasure." 

"  But  you  will  own,"  said  the  Chevalier, 
"  that  a  deep  and  minute  acquaintance  with 
any  source  of  enjoyment  naturally  tends  to  di- 
minish the  gratification  that  we  at  first  received 
from  it,  You  will  not  deny  that  moralist  and 
philosopher,  from  Solomon  down  to  our  own 
days,  have  all  been  right  in  pointing  out  the 
vanity  of  all  things.  Vanitas  vmiitatisj  my  dear 
Count,  has  been  the  stamp  fixed  by  every  great 
mind  that  the  world  has  yet  produced  upon  the 
objects  of  human  enjoyment.  This  has  been 
the  acme,  this  the  conclusion  at  which  wisdom 
has  arrived ;  and  surely  the  sooner  we  ourselves 
arrive  at  it  in  life  the  better." 

"  Heaven  forbid,"  exclaimed  the  Count; 
"  Heaven  forbid,  either  that  it  should  be  so,  or 
that  such  should  be  your  real  and  mature 
opinion.  You  say  that  a  minute  acquaintance 
with  the  sources  of  enjoyment  diminishes  the 
gratification  they  afford.  There  is  undoubtedly 
something  lost  in  every  case  of  such  minute 
acquaintance ;  but  it  is  by  the  loss  of  a  peculiar 
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and  distinct  source  of  pleasure  accompanying 
every  other  enjoyment  the  first  time  it  is  tasted, 
and  never  going  beyond.  I  mean  novelty  — 
the  bloom  upon  the  ripe  plum,  which  renders 
it  beautiful  to  the  eye  as  well  as  refreshing  to 
the  taste  —  brush  away  the  bloom,  the  plimi  is 
no  longer  so  beautiful,  but  the  taste  no  less  re- 
freshing. Setting  aside  the  diminution  made 
for  the  loss  of  that  novelty,  I  deny  your  po- 
sition ." 

The  Chevalier  laughed  at  his  friend's  eager- 
ness. 

"  You  will  not  surely  deny,  Morseiul,*'  he 
said,  "  that  there  is  no  pleasure,  no  enjoyment, 
really  satisfactory  to  the  human  heart;  and, 
consequently,  the  more  intimately  we  become 
acquainted  with  it,  the  more  clearly  do  we  see 
its  emptiness.'* 

"  Had  you  said  at  the  first,"  replied  the 
Count,  "  that  our  acquaintance  with  pleasures 
show  their  insufficiency,  I  should  have  admitted 
the  truth  of  your  assertion;  but  to  discover  the 
insufficiency  of  one  pleasure  seems  to  me  only  a 
step  towards  the  enjoyment  of  pleasures  of  a 
higher  quality.'* 

**  But  we  may  exhaust  them  all,"  said  the 
Chevalieri  "and  then  comes — what  but  satiety?** 
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"  No,**  replied  the  Count,  "  not  satiety,  as- 
pirations for  and  hopes  of  higher  pleasures 
still;  the  last,  the  grandest,  the  noblest  seek- 
ing for  enjoyment  that  the  universe  can  afford^ 
Ae  pursuit  that  leads  us  through  the  gates  of 
the  tomb  to  those  abodes  where  the  imper- 
fections of  enjoyment  end,  where  the  seeds  of 
decay  grow  not  up  with  tlie  flowers  that  we 
plant,  where  the  fruit  is  without  the  husk,  and 
the  music  without  the  dissonance.  This  still  is 
left  us  when  all  other  enjoyments  of  life  are 
exhausted,  or  liave  been  tasted,  or  have  been 
cast  away,  or  have  been  destroyed.  Depend 
upon  it,  Louis,  that  even  the  knowledge  we 
acquire  of  the  insufficiency  of  earth's  enjoyment 
gives  us  greater  power  to  advance  in  the  scale 
of  enjoyment ;  and  that,  if  we  choose  to  learn 
our  lesson  from  the  picture  given  us  of  the 
earthly  paradise,  we  shall  find  a  grand  moral  in 
the  tree  of  eternal  life  having  been  planted  by 
the  tree  of  knowledge." 

"  But  still,  my  dear  Count,"  replied  the 
Chevalier,  **  you  seem  still  to  approach  to  my 
ailment,  while  you  deny  its  force.  If  such  be 
the  result  of  satiety,  as  you  say  it  is,  namely,  to 
lead  us  to  the  aspiration  after  higher  enjoyments, 
till   those  aspirations  point  to  another  worlds 
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surely  it  is  better  to  arrive  at  that  result  as  soon 
as  possible." 

*'  No/'  replied  the  Count;  "  in  the  first  place, 
I  did  not  say  that  such  was  the  result  of  satiety ; 
I  said  that  it  was  the  result  of  discovering  by 
experience  the  insuflSciency  of  all  earthly  en- 
joyments to  give  perfect  satisfaction  to  a  high 
and  immortal  spirit  and  well-regulated  mind* 
Satiety  I  hold  to  be  quite  the  reverse  of  this ;  I 
hold  it  to  be  the  degradation  of  our  faculties  of 
enjoyment,  either  by  excessive  indulgence,  or  by 
evil  direction.  The  man  who  follows  such  a 
course  of  life  as  to  produce  any  chance  of 
reaching  satiety,  tends  downward  instead  of 
upward,  to  lower  rather  than  to  higher  plea- 
sures, and  exhausts  his  own  capabilities,  not  the 
blessings  of  God.  The  opposite  course  pro- 
duces the  opposite  result ;  we  know  and  learn 
that  all  God's  creations  aiford  us  some  enjoy- 
ment, although  we  know  and  learn,  at  the  same 
time,  that  it  has  been  his  will  that  none  of  those 
enjoyments  upon  earth  should  give  complete 
and  final  satisfaction.  Our  capabilities  of  en- 
joying by  enjoying  properly  -are  not  blunted 
but  acuminated;  we  fly  from  satiety  instead 
of  approaching  it ;  and  even  while  we  learn  to 
aspire  to  higher  things,  we  lose  not  a  particle  of 
the  power — except  by  the  natural  decay  of  our 
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bculties  —  of  enjoying  even  the  slight  foretaste 
that  Heaven  has  given  us  here." 

^  Solomon,  Solomon,  Solomon ! "  said  his 
coropanioD,  ^^  Solomon  was  evidently  a  misan- 
thrope either  by  nature  or  by  satiety.  He  had 
seen  every  thing  under  the  sun,  and  he  pro- 
nomiced  every  thing  vanity  —  ay,  lighter  than 
vaniQ'  itself." 

"  And  he  was  right,"  replied  the  Count ; 
^  every  thing  is  lighter  than  vanity  itself,  when 
comparing  the  things  of  this  world  with  the 
things  of  eternity.  But  you  know,"  he  added 
with  a  smile,  **  that  we  Huguenots,  as  you  call 
OS,  acknowledge  no  authority  against  the  clear 
operation  of  reason,  looking  upon  no  man  as 
perfect  but  one.  If  you  were  to  tell  me  that  it 
was  right  to  put  a  friend  in  a  dangerous  place 
where  he  was  sure  to  be  killed  for  the  purpose 
of  marrying  his  widow,  I  should  not  a  bit  more 
believe  that  it  was  right,  because  David  had 
done  it;  and  even  if  you  were  to  prove  to  me 
that  through  the  whole  writings  of  Solomon 
there  was  not,  as  I  believe  there  is,  a  continual 
comparison  between  earthly  things  and  heavenly 
things,  I  should  still  say  that  you  were  in  the 
wrong;  the  satiety  that  he  felt  being  a  just 
ptroishmait  upon  him  for  the  excesses  he  com- 
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mitted  and  the  follies  to  which  he  gave  way, 
and  by  no  means  a  proof  of  his  wisdom,  any 
more  than  those  follies  and  excesses  themselves. 
Long  before  we  have  exhausted  the  manifold 
pleasures  which  Heaven  has  given  us  here  by 
moderate  and  virtuous  enjoyment — long  before 
we  have  even  discovered  by  experience  the 
insufficiency  of  one  half  that  we  may  properly 
enjoy,  the  span  of  man's  life  is  finished ;  and  at 
the  gates  of  death  he  may  think  himself  happy, 
if,  while  he  has  learnt  to  desire  the  more  perfect 
enjoyment  of  heavenly  things,  he  has  not  ren- 
dered himself  unfit  for  that  enjojmient,  by  having 
depraved  his  faculties  to  satiety  by  excess." 

"  Well,  well,"  said  the  Chevalier,  seeing  that 
his  friend  spoke  earnestly,  "  I  am  afraid  I  must 
give  up  Solomon,  Albert.  If  I  remember  right, 
the  man  had  some  hundreds  of  wives  or  so; 
and  1  am  sure  he  might  well  cry  out  that  all  is 
vanity  after  that.  I  wonder  they  did  not  all 
fall  upon  him  at  once,  and  smother  him  under 
looking-glasses  and  bonbonnieres.'' 

The  Count  saw  that  his  friend  turned  the 
matter  into  a  joke,  and,  from  his  long  acquain- 
tance with  him,  he  doubted  not  that  he  had 
been  carrying  on  the  discussion  from  first  to 
last  for  sporL    He  was  not  angry  or  cross  about 
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it;  but,  of  an  eager  and  of  an  earnest  disposi- 
tion, he  could  not  play  with  subjects  of  value, 
like  an  unconscious  child  tossing  jewels  to  and 
fit),  and  he  remained  thoughtful  for  some  time. 
While  the  Chevalier  continued  to  jest  upon 
a  thousand  dungs,  sometimes  connecting  one 
joke  with  another  in  rapid  and  long  succession, 
sometimes  pausing  for  a  moment  or  two,  and 
taking  his  next  subject  from  any  atccidental  cir- 
cumstance in  their  ride  or  feature  in  the  scen^ 
around,  the  Count  gradually  resumed  the  con- 
versation upon  indifferent  matters.  Having  only 
in  view,  however,  in  any  extracts  that  we  may 
give  from  their  conversation,  either  to  forward 
the  progress  of  their  history  or  to  display 
the  peculiar  character  of  each,  we  shall  dwell 
no  longer  upon  their  words  during  the  rest  of 
the  ride  to  a  little  village,  some  seventeen  miles 
from  the  chateau,  where  they  stayed  a  moment 
to  water  their  horses.  The  Count  was  looking 
down,  watching  the  animals  drink;  but  the 
Chevalier,  who  was  gazing  at  every  thing  in 
the  place,  suddenly  exclaimed, 

"  Surely  there  cannot  be  two  such  ugly  heads 
as  that  in  France  !  The  Abbe  Pelisson,  as  I 
live  I  Why,  Monsieur  Pelisson,"  he  exclaimed, 
advancing  till  he  was  directly  under  the  window 
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from  which  the  head  of  the  Abbe  was  pro- 
truded, "how  have  you  stuck  here  by  the 
way  ?  " 

"  Alas !  my  good  sir,"  replied  the  Abbe, 
**  the  fright  of  the  day  before  yesterday  liad 
such  an  effect  upon  my  poor  companion  de  St. 
Helie,  that  he  was  quite  unable  to  proceed. 
He  is  better  this  afternoon,  and  we  shall  set  out 
in  an  hour,  after  he  has  taken  something  to  re- 
fresh him  and  give  him  strength." 

"You  will  overtake  us  at  our  next  lodging," 
said  the  Chevalier. 

"  Oh  no,  we  shall  pass  you  far,"  replied  the 
Abb^.  "  We  shall  still  have  five  hours'  light, 
and  as  we  travel  by  post,  we  may  calculate  upon 
going  between  five  and  six  miles  an  hour." 

The  Count  on  his  part  made  no  comment, 
but  merely  nodde<l  his  head  to  Pelisson ;  and 
when  the  Clievalier's  brief  conversation  was  at 
an  end,  they  rode  on.  The  village  wliich  they 
had  fixed  upon  for  their  resting-place  that  night 
was  a  large  straggling  open  collection  of  houses, 
which  had  grown  up  on  either  side  of  the  wide 
road,  simply  because  it  happened  to  be  at  a 
convenient  distance  from  many  other  places. 
The  buildings  were  scattered,  and  separated 
by  large  gardens  or  courts,  and  the  inn  itself 
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was  in  fact  the  only  respectable  dwelling  in  the 
place,  having  been  an  old  brick-built  country 
seat  in  former  days,  with  the  walls  that  defended 
it  from  attack  still  standing  round  the  court,  the 
windows  rattling  and  quivering  with  the  wind 
and  their  antiquity,  the  rooms  wide  and  lofty, 
and  perhaps  a  little  cheerless,  and  the  kitchen, 
which  formed  the  entmnce,  as  black  as  the 
smoke  of  many  generations  could  render  it. 

The  whole  house  was  prepared  to  meet  the 
Count  de  Morseiul,  his  coming  having  been 
announced  by  the  servants  sent  on  with  the 
horses;  and  did  ducks  and  fowls  in  various 
countries  write  the  histories  of  their  several 
races,  that  morning  would  have  been  memor* 
able  for  the  massacre  that  took  place,  and  only 
be  comparable  to  the  day  of  St.  Bartholomew. 
But  the  culinary  art  was  great  in  France  then 
as  it  is  now,  and  the  cook,  knowing  that  she  had 
a  difficult  task  to  perform,  exerted  her  utmost 
ingenuity  to  render  tough  poultry  tender,  and 
insipid  viands  savoury,  for  the  distinguished 
guest  that  was  to  diue  and  sleep  within  those 
walls.  Though  the  preparations  had  been  begun 
at  an  early  hour,  yet  they  were  by  no  means  con- 
cluded when  the  party  arrived;  and  while  Jerome 
BJquet  plunged  into  the  kitchen,  and  communi- 
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cated  to  the  cook  a  thousand  secrets  from  the 
vast  stores  of  his  own  mind^  the  Count  and  his 
friend  gazed  forth  from  the  window  of  a  high, 
wide,  square-shaped  room  over  the  wide  prospect, 
which  lay  in  gentle  undulations  beneath  their 
eyes,  with  the  road  that  they  themselves  had  just 
passed  taking,  as  it  were,  a  standing  leap  over 
each  of  the  little  hills  that  it  met  with  in  its  way. 
Tlie  day  had  been  remarkably  fine  during 
the  earlier  portion  thereof,  but  towards  three 
o'clock  clouds  had  come  over,  not  indeed  veiling 
the  sky  under  a  sheet  of  sombre  grey,  but 
fleeting  lightly  across  the  blue  expanse,  like 
the  momentary  cares  of  infancy,  and  passing 
away,  after  dropping  a  few  large  tears,  which  the 
joyful  sun  dried  up  again  the  moment  after. 
As  the  Count  and  his  friend  gazed  forth,  how- 
ever, a  heavier  shower  was  seen  sweeping  over 
the  prospect,  the  sky  became  quite  covered,  a 
grey  mist  —  through  which,  however,  a  yellow 
gleam  was  seen,  saying  that  the  summer  night 
was  not  far  off, — advanced  over  wood  and  field, 
and  hill  and  dale,  and  dashing  down  with  all 
the  impetuous  and  short-lived  fury  of  an  angry 
boy,  the  cloud  poured  forth  its  burden  on  the 
earth.  While  yet  it  was  raging  in  its  utmost 
wrath,  the  plain  carriage  of  Pelisson  and  his 
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companions  was  seen  rolling  slowly  onward 
towards  the  yillage,  with  coachman  and  lackey 
holding  down  the  drenched  head  towards  the 
storm,  and  shading  the  defenceless  neck.  All 
the  windows  of  the  vehicle  were  closed,  in 
order,  if  possible,  to  keep  out  the  wind  and 
rain ;  but  constructed  as  carriages  were  in  those 
days,  there  was  no  great  protection  to  be  found 
in  them  from  the  breath  or  the  drops  of  heaven ; 
and,  as  the  rumbling  vehicle  approached  the 
village,  the  head  of  Pelisson  was  seen  suddenly 
thrust  forth  on  the  safest  side,  shouting  some* 
thing  to  the  coachman,  who  seemed  inclined  to 
go  through  all  the  signs  in  the  subjunctive 
mood  of  the  verb,  not  to  hear.  After  repeating 
three  times  his  words,  the  Abbe  drew  his  head 
in  again,  and  the  carriage  entered  the  village. 

"  For  a  hundred  louis,"  said  the  Chevalier, 
.  *^  we  have  the  company  of  Messieurs  Pelisson 
and  St.  Helie  to*night.  I  beseech  thee,  Albert, 
tell  them  they  caimot  lodge  here,  if  it  be  but  to 
see  their  rueful  faces.  Look,  look  I  There 
comes  the  vehicle,  like  the  ark  of  Noah,  di^ 
covered  by  some  fortunate  chance  on  Ararat, 
and  set  upon  the  wheels  of  Pharaoh's  chariot, 
fished  out  of  the  Red  Sea.  Where  could  thej 
I»ck  up    such   an   antediluvian    conveyance? 
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Look^  the  ark  stops  !  Now,  open  the  window, 
Noah.  Out  comes  the  door !"  and,  as  he  spoke, 
he  had  matter  for  more  merriment,  for  the  first 
person  that  issued  forth  was  llic  fat  blcick-faced 
priest  in  his  greasy  cassock.  "  Tlie  raven !  The 
raven !"  shouted  the  Chevah'er,  laughing  aloud, 
"  What  beast  next,  Count  ?    What  beast  next  ?" 

"  Hush,  hush !  Louis,"  said  l)is  friend,  in  a 
lower  tone;  "  they  will  hear  you,  and  it  is  a 
pity  to  give  pain." 

"  True,  oh  most  sapient  Albert,"  answered  the 
Chevalier,  "  and  you  shall  see  how  courteous 
I  can  be.  I  will  even  take  the  raven  by  the 
claw  —  if  you  give  me  but  time  to  order  a  basin 
and  napkin  in  the  adjoining  room  for  the  neces- 
sary ablution  afterwards.  Oh,  Monsieur  Pelis- 
son,  enchanted  to  see  you  !"  he  continued,  as 
the  Abbe  entered  the  room  ;  "  Monsieur  de  St. 
Helie,  this  is  indeed  delightful ;  Monsieur  de 
Beaumanoir,  allow  me  to  take  you  by  the  hand," 
he  added,  advancing  towards  the  greasy  priest. 

"  You  mistake  me  for  some  one  else,"  said 
the  priest,  drawing  slightly  back,  turning  his 
shoulder,  and  speaking  through  his  teeth  like  a 
muzzled  bear :  "  I  am  the  Cure  de  Guadrieul." 

"  True,  true,  I  forgot,**  went  on  the  Cheva- 
lier in  the  same  wild  way.     ^*  Enchanted  to  see 
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you,  Monsieur  le  Cur^  de  Guadrieul !  How 
much  we  are  bound  to  laud  and  love  this  shower 
for  having  given  us  the  felicity  of  your  society.'* 

^^  I  am  sure  I  have  no  cause  to  laud  it,"  said 
the  priest,  '^  for  all  the  rain  has  come  in  at  that 
crazy  window,  and  run  into  my  neck,  besides 
drenching  my  soutane." 

The  Chevalier  might  have  gone  on  for  an 
hour,  but  the  Ck)unt  came  to  the  relief  of  the 
poor  priest.  He  notified  to  Pelisson  and  his 
companions,  that  the  house  and  all  that  it  con- 
tained had  been  engaged  by  him,  but  he  pressed 
tliem  to  remain  as  his  guests  so  cordially,  that 
Monsieur  de  St.  Helie,  who — though  he  loved 
not  Huguenots,  loved  damp  weather  worse  and 
savoury  viands  more — consented  readily,  warn- 
ed by  the  rising  odours  from  the  kitchen,  that 
he  might  certainly  go  farther  and  fare  worse. 
Chambers  were  found  for  the  new  guests,  and, 
before  an  hour  had  passed,  the  whole  party  was 
seated  at  a  groaning  board,  the  plentiful  supply 
on  which  made  Monsieur  de  St.  Helie  open  his 
eyes  with  well  satisfied  astonishment  We  are 
not  quite  sure,  indeed,  that  he  did  not  feci  a 
greater  respect  for  protestantism  than  he  had 
ever  felt  before;  and  so  placable  and  mild  had 
he  evidently  become,  that  the  Chevalier  whisper- 
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ed,  to  his  friend,  while  apparently  speaking  of 
something  else,  "  For  Heaven's  sake,  Morseiul, 
never  suffer  your  people  to  give  that  man  such 
a  least  again  !  Three  such  dinners  would  make 
him  condemn  his  own  soul,  and  turn  heretic" 

Pelisson  was  cheerful  as  usual,  mild  and  gen- 
tle, a  little  plausible  perhaps,  and  somewhat 
too  courtier  like,  but   still  rendering  himself 
most  agreeable,  botli  by  his  manner  and  by  a 
sort  of  indescribable  ease  and  grace  in  his  con- 
versation and  language.  Behind  the  chair  of  the 
Count,  as  a  sort  of  nomenclator  of  the  diffe- 
rent dishes,  had  placed  liimself  worthy  Maitre 
Jerome  Riquet.     Now,  Heaven  knows  that  no 
person  was  naturally  more  simple  in  his  tastes 
than  Albert  of  Morseiul ;  but  he  had  left,  as 
usual,  all  the  minor  arrangements  of  his  com- 
fort to  others,  and  certainly  Jerome  Riquet,  as 
soon  as  he  heard  that  two  Catholic  abbes  and  a 
priest  were  about  to  dine  at  the  table  of  his 
master,  had  not  relaxed  in  any  of  his  efforts  to 
excel  all  excellence,  determined  to  astound  the 
ecclesiastics  by  the  luxury  and  splendour  of  a 
country  inn.      Had  it  produced  nothing  but 
parchment  and  jack-boots,  Jerome  Riquet  would 
have  discovered  means  of  sending  in  entree 
upon  entree  in  various  different  forms,  and  un- 
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der  various  different  names.  But  as  it  was, 
notice  of  the  Count's  coming  having  been  given 
the  day  before,  and  vast  preparations  made  by 
the  worthy  aubergiste,  the  suppers  of  Versailles 
were  little  more  refined  than  that  to  which 
Pelisson  and  his  companions  now  sat  down ; 
while,  according  to  Jerome's  directions,  two 
servants  stood  behind  every  chair,  and  the 
Count  was  graced  by  his  own  additional  pre- 
sence at  the  right  elbow. 

Riquet  himself  had  not  only  taken  up  that 
position  as  the  Piece  de  resistance,  but  as  the 
Piece  de  parade,  and,  as  was  not  uncustomary 
then,  he  mingled  with  what  was  going  for- 
ward at  table  whenever  it  suited  him.  Often 
by  a  happy  exhortation  upon  some  dish,  or  ob- 
servation upon  some  wine,  he  contrived  to  turn 
the  conversation  in  a  different  direction  when 
it  was  proceeding  in  a  way  that  did  not  please 
him.  About  half  way  through  the  meal,  how- 
ever, his  attention  seemed  to  be  caught  by  some- 
thing awkward  in  the  position  of  the  Cur^  de 
Guadrieul,  and  from  time  to  time  he  turned  a 
sort  of  anxious  and  inquhing  glance  towards 
him,  wondering  whether  he  sat  so  high  in  his 
chair  from  the  natural  conformation  of  short 
legs  and  a  long  body,  or  from  some  adventi- 
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tioug    substance    placed   beneath    his    nether 
man. 

He  made  various  movements  to  discover  it; 
but,  in  the  meantime,  the  conversation  went  on, 
and  the  Count  having  been  naturally  drawn  by  the 
observation  of  some  other  person  to  pay  Pelisson 
a  compliment  upon  his  graceful  style,  the  Abb6 
replied,  ^'Oh,  my  style  is  nothing,  Monsieur  le 
Ck)mte,  though  you  are  good  enough  to  praise  it; 
and  besides,  after  all,  it  is  but  style.  I  had  a 
brother  once,  poor  fellow!"  he  added,  "who 
might  indeed  have  claimed  your  praise ;  for, 
in  addition  to  good  style,  which  he  possessed  in 
an  infinitely  higher  degree  than  myself,  he 
had  a  peculiar  art  of  speaking  briefly,  which. 
Heaven  knows,  I  have  not,  and  of  leaving 
nothing  unsaid  that  could  be  said  upon  the  sub- 
ject he  treated.  When  he  was  only  nineteen 
years  of  age  he  was  admitted  to  the  academy  of 
Castres;  but,  upon  his  admission,  they  made 
this  singular  and  flattering  condition  with  him, 
namely,  that  he  should  never  speak  upon  any 
subject  till  every  body  else  had  spoken,  <  for,*  said 
the  academicians,  *  when  he  speaks  first,  he  never 
leaves  any  body  else  any  thing  to  say  upon  the 
subject,  and  when  he  speaks  last  he  finds  a 
thousand  things  to  say  that  nobody  else  has 
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said.'  Besides  all  this,''  he  continued,  ^my 
brother  had  another  great  and  inestimable 
advantage  over  me.'* 

^Pray    what    was    that?**   demanded    the 
Count. 

"  He  was  not  hideous,"  replied  Pelisson. 

^  Oh,  I  do  not  think  that  such  an  advantage,** 
said  the  Chevalier.  ^  It  is  the  duty  of  a  woman 
to  be  handsome ;  but  I  think  men  have  a  right 
to  be  ugly  if  they  like.'* 

"  So  say  I,"  replied  Pelisson ;  **  but  Made- 
moiselle de  Scudery  says  that  I  abuse  the 
privilege^  and  upon  my  word  I  think  so,  for 
just  before  I  came  firom  Paris  something  hap- 
pened which  is  worth  telling.  I  was  walking 
along,"  he  continued,  ^  quite  soberly  and 
&ou^tfidly  down  the  Rue  de  Beauvoisis-— you 
know  that  litde  street  that  leads  up  by  the  con* 
vent  of  St.  Mary — when  coming  opposite  to  a 
large  house  nearly  at  die  comer,  I  was  suddenly 
met  by  as  beautiful  a  creature  as  ever  I  saw, 
with  her  soubrette  by  her  side,  and  her  loup  in 
her  hand,  so  that  I  could  quite  see  her  faceu 
She  was  extremely  well  dressed,  and,  in  fact^ 
altogether  fit  to  be  the  Groddess  of  an  IdyL 
However,  as  I  did  not  know  her,  I  was  passing 
quietly  on,  when  suddenly  she  stopped,  took 
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me  by  the  hand,  and  said,  in  an  earnest  voice, 
*  Do  nie  the  pleasure,  sir,  of  accompanying  me 
for  one  momenta'  On  my  word,  gentlemen,  I 
did  not  know  what  was  going  to  happen,  but 
I  was  a  great  deal  too  gallant,  of  course,  to  re- 
fuse her ;  when,  without  another  word,  she  led 
me  to  the  door  of  the  house,  up  the  stairs,  rang 
the  bell  on  the  first  floor,  and  conducted  me  into 
an  anteroom.  A  servant  threw  open  another  door 
for  her;  and  then  bringing  me  into  a  second 
room,  where  I  found  a  gentleman  of  good  mien 
with  two  sticks  in  his  hand,  she  presented  me 
to  him  with  these  singular  words:  ^ Line  for 
Uncj  sir  J  like  that!  Remember^  line  for  litUy  sir^ 
like  ihcur  and  then  turning  on  her  heel  she 
walked  away,  leaving  me  petrified  with  aston- 
ishment. The  gentleman  in  whose  presence  I 
stood  seemed  no  less  surprised  for  a  moment 
than  myself;  but  the  instant  after  he  burst  into 
a  violent  fit  of  laughter,  which  made  me  a  little 
•ngry. 

"  'Pray,  sir,  what  is  the  meaning  of  all  this?' 
I  asked.  'Do  you  not  know  that  lady?'  he  re- 
joined. '  No,  sir,'  I  replied,  *  I  neither  know 
her  nor  you.'  *0h,  as  for  me,*  replied  the 
gentleman,  'you  have  seen  me  more  than  once 
before,  Monsieur  Pelisson,  though  you  do  not 
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know  me.  I  am  Mignard,  the  painter;  but  as 
to  the  lady,  I  mast  either  not  give  you  the  clue 
to  her  bringing  you  here,  or  not  give  you  her 
name,  which  you  like.'  *Give  me  the  clue; 
give  me  the  clue,'  replied  I :  *  the  lady's  name 
I  will  find  out  hereafter.' 

**  *  Do  not  be  offended  then,'  he  said,  *  but 
the  truth  is,  I  am  painting  for  that  lady  a  pic- 
ture of  the  temptation  in  the  wilderness.  She 
came  to  see  it  this  morning,  and  a  violent  dis- 
pute arose  between  us  as  to  how  I  was  to  repre- 
sent the  devil ;  she  contending  that  he  was  to 
be  excessively  ugly,  and  I,  tliat  though  dis- 
figured by  bad  passions,  there  was  to  be  the 
beauty  of  an  angel  fallen.  She  left  me  a  minute 
ago  in  a  fit  of  playful  pettishness,  when  lo  and 
behold  she  returns  almost  instantly,  bringing 
you  in  her  hand,  and  saying,  '  Line  for  line, 
like  that.'  I  leave  you  to  draw  your  own  con- 
clusion." 

"  I  did  draw  my  own  conclusion,"  continued 
Pelisson,  **  and  got  out  of  the  way  of  Monsieur 
Mignard's  brush  as  fast  as  possible,  only  saying, 
that  I  thought  the  lady  very  much  in  the  wrong, 
for  there  could  lie  no  great  temptation  under 
such  an  exterior  as  mine." 

His  auditors  laughed  both  at  the  story  and 
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at  the  simplicity  with  which  it  was  told,  and  no 
one  laughed  more  heartily  than  the  black-faced 
priest.  But  while  he  was  chuckling  on  his 
seat,  Maitre  Jerome,  who  had  glided  round 
behind  him,  suddenly  seized  hold  of  two  lea- 
thern strings  that  hung  doMoi  over  the  edge  of 
the  chair,  and  exclaiming,  ^*  That  must  be  very 
inconvenient  to  your  reverence,"  he  pulled  out 
from  underneath  him,  by  a  sudden  jerk  which 
nearly  laid  him  at  his  length  on  the  floor,  the 
Identical  sheep-skin  bag  which  had  nearly  been 
burnt  to  pieces  in  the  wood. 

The  priest  staited  up  with  terror  and  dismay, 
exclaiming,  "Give  it  to  me:  give  it  to  me, 
sirrah.  How  dare  you  take  it  from  under  me  ? 
It  is  the  King's  commission  to  Messieurs  Pe- 
lisson  and  St.  Helie  for  putting  down  heresy  in 
Poitou.** 

A  sudden  grave  look  and  a  dead  silence  suc- 
ceeded this  unexpected  announcement;  but 
while  the  priest  snatdied  the  packet  from  Jerome 
Riquet's  profane  hands,  declaring  that  he  had 
promised  not  to  part  with  it  for  a  moment, 
Felisson  made  his  voice  heard,  saying, 

**  You  mistake,  my  good  brother ;  such  is  not 
the  object  of  the  commission,  as  the  King  ex- 
plained it  to  me.    On  the  contrary,  his  Majesty 
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said  that,  when  it  was  opened  at  PoitierB,  we 
would  find  that  the  whole  object  and  scope  of 
it  was  to  heal  the  religious  differences  of  the 
province  in  the  mildest  and  most  gende  manner 
possible.*' 

**I  trust  it  may  be  found  so,  Monsieur 
Pelisson,"  replied  the  Count  gravely,  turning 
his  eyes  from  the  Abbe  de  St.  Helie,  who  said 
nothing.  <*I  trust  it  may  be  found  so;"  and 
though  it  was  evident  that  some  damp  was 
thrown  upon  his  good  spirits,  he  turned  the 
conversation  courteously  and  easily  to  other 
subjects :  while  Jerome  Riquet,  satisfied  in  re- 
gard to  the  nature  of  the  packet,  made  a  thou- 
sand apologies  to  the  Cure  of  Guadrieul,  loaded 
his  plate  with  delicacies,  and  then  returned  to 
his  master's  elbow. 

After  supper,  for  so  the  meal  was  then  called, 
the  party  separated.  The  Chevalier  d'Evran, 
for  motives  of  his  own,  attached  himself  closely, 
for  the  time  being,  to  the  Abb^  de  St.  Helie, 
and  engaged  him  in  a  party  at  trick  track ;  the 
young  Count  strolled  out  in  the  evening  light 
with  Pelisson,  both  carefully  avoiding  any  re- 
ligious subjects  from  the  delicacy  of  their  mutual 
position ;  the  fat  priest  went  to  gossip  with  Maitre 
Jerome,  and  smoke  a  pipe  in  the  kitchen  of  the 
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inn;  and  the  serving  men  made  love  to  the 
village  girls,  or  caroled  in  the  court-yard. 

Thus  ended  the  first  day's  journey  of  the 
Count  de  Morseiul  towards  Poitiers.  On  the 
following  morning  he  had  taken  his  departui*e 
before  the  ecclesiastics  had  risen,  leaving  the 
servants,  who  were  to  follow  with  the  horses,  to 
make  them  fully  aware  that  they  had  been  his 
guests  during  their  stay  at  the  inn ;  and  on  the 
third  day,  at  about  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
he  came  under  the  high  rocky  banks  which 
guard  the  entrance  to  the  ancient  city  which 
was  to  be  the  end  of  his  journey. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

THE   LADY   AND    HER   LOVERS. 

The  city  of  Poitiers  is  a  beautiful  old  town,  at 
least  it  is  a  town  in  which  there  is  much  to 
interest ;  the  memories  of  many  remote  periods 
cross  and  intersect  each  other,  like  the  arches 
ef  a  Gothic  church,  forming  a  fretwork  over  head 
of  varied  and  solemn,  though  dim,  associations. 
The  Roman,  and  the  Goth,  and  the  Frank,  and 
the  Englishman,  have  all  there  left  indelible 
traces  of  their  footsteps;  and  each  spot  through 
the  streets  of  that  city,  and  through  the  neigh- 
bouring country,  is  shadowed  or  brightened  by 
the  recollection  of  great  and  extraordinary  deeds 
in  the  past.  There  is  something  in  it,  also,  unlike 
any^ther  town  in  the  world ;  the  number  and 
extent  of  its  gardens,  the  distance  between  its 
various  houses,  would  make  it  look  more  like  an 
orchard  than  a  town,  did  not,  every  here  and 
.there,  rise  up  some  striking  edifice,  some  fine 
church,  bearing  in  its  windows  the  leopards,  or 
the  fleurs  de  lis,  as  the  case  may  be ;  a  town- 
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house^  a  broken  citadel,  or  a  Roman  amphi* 
theatre  in  ruins,  and  all  amidst  rich  green  gar- 
dens, and  grapes,  and  flowering  shrubs. 

Tlie  Count  de  Morseiul  and  his  train,  after 
passing  the  gates  of  the  city,  which  were  then 
duly  watched  and  warded,  rode  on  to  the  house 
of  the  governor,  which  was,  at  that  time,  in  the 
great  square.  It  had  probably  been  a  Roman 
building,  of  which  part  of  the  portico  had  been 
preserved,  forming  the  end  of  one  of  the  wings; 
for,  during  three  or  four  centuries,  a  tall  porch 
had  remained  there  supported  by  three  columns. 
Though  the  principal  gate  was  in  the  centre 
of  the  house,  it  was  usual  for  tlie  people  of  the 
town  to  enter  by  this  porch;  and  such  was 
the  only  purpose  that  it  served.  Tlie  whole 
aspect  of  the  place  has  been  altered  long  since ; 
the  governor's  house  has  been  changed  into  an 
inn,  where  I  have  slept  on  more  tl&an  one  occa- 
sion'; and  of  the  three  columns  nothing  more 
remains  but  the  name,  which  has  descended  to 
the  hotel.  It  was  in  that  time,  however,  a  large 
brick  building,  with  an  immense  arched  gate- 
way in  the  centre,  under  which  Goliath  of  Gath 
himself  might  have  passed  on  horseback  with  a 
feather  in  his  cap.  Beyond  this  was  the  inner 
courts  with  the  usual  buildings  aromid  it ;  but 
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upon  a  large  and  magnificent  scale,  and  on  the 
left,  under  the  arch-way,  rose  a  wide  flight  of 
stone  steps,  leading  to  the  principal  apartments 
above. 

Throughout  the  whole  town,  and  especiallj 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  governor's  house, 
there  appeared,  on  the  day  of  the  Count^s 
arrival,  a  greater  degree  of  bustle  and  activity 
than  Poitiers  generally  displays;  and  as  he  drew 
up  his  horse  under  the  archway,  to  ascend  the 
stairs,  several  peasant  girls,  after  pausing  to 
look  at  the  cavaliers,  passed  on  into  the  courts 
beyond,  loaded  with  baskets  full  of  flowers,  and 
fruit,  and  green  branches. 

As  he  had  sent  on  a  messenger  the  day  before 
to  announce  his  approach,  the  Count  de  Mor- 
seiul  knew  that  he  was  expected;  and  it  was 
evident,  from  the  sudden  rushing  forth  of  all 
the  servants,  the  rapid  and  long  ringing  of  the 
great  bell,  which  went  up  stairs,  and  a  thousand 
other  such  signs,  that  orders  had  been  given 
to  treat  him  with  especial  d'lstinction.  While 
some  of  the  masters  of  the  stable  took  possession 
of  his  grooms  and  horse-boys,  to  show  them 
to  the  place  appointed  for  them,  two  other  sei^ 
vants,  in  costumes  which  certainly  did  honour 
to  the  taste  of  M.   le  Marquis   Auguste  de 
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Hericourt,  marshalled  the  Count  and  the  Che- 
valier —  followed  by  their  respective  valets  and 
pages,  without  which  men  of  their  rank  and 
fortune  travelled  not  in  that  day  —  to  the  vesti- 
bule at  the  top  of  the  staircase. 

A  step  beyond  the  door  of  the  vestibule,  which 
was  also  a  step  beyond  what  etiquette  required, 
the  governor  of  the  province  was  already  wait- 
ing to  receive  the  Count  de  Morseiul.  He  was 
a  frank,  amiable,  and  kind-hearted  old  gentle- 
man, as  tall,  and  as  thin,  and  as  brown  as  a 
cypress  tree ;  and  grasping  the  Count's  hand,  he 
welcomed  him  to  Poitiers  as  an  old  friend,  and 
the  son  of  an  old  friend,  and  likewise,  perhaps 
we  might  say,  as  one  whose  high  character  and 
fame,  as  a  soldier,  he  greatly  and  sincerely  ad- 
mired. While  speaking  to  the  Count  so  eagerly 
that  he  saw  nothing  else,  the  governor  felt  a 
hand  laid  upon  his  arm,  and,  turning,  beheld 
the  Chevalier,  whom  he  welcomed  also  warmly, 
though  in  a  peculiar  tone  of  intimacy  which  he 
had  not  used  towards  the  Count  de  Morseiul. 

"  Ah,  d'Evran,"  he  said,  "  what  brought  you 
here,  mad  boy  ?  I  wanted  not  to  see  you ;  but 
I  can  tell  you  I  shall  put  you  in  a  garret,  as  you 
deserve,  for  the  house  is  filled  to  the  doors. 
This  is  our  first  grand  reception,  our  little  pro- 
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▼incial  appartemenL  All  the  nobility  in  tbe 
neighbourhood  are  flocking  in^  and,  as  we  can- 
not lodge  them  all,  we  are  obliged  to  begin  our 
entertainment  as  early  as  possible,  in  order  to 
suffer  some  of  them  to  get  home  betimes.  Thb 
must  plead  my  apology,  my  dear  Count,  for  not 
giving  you  more  spacious  apartments  yourself, 
and  for  not  taking  you  at  once  to  the  Duchess, 
who  is  all  anxiety  to  see  our  hero.  Some  re- 
freshments shall  be  taken  to  you  in  your  own 
apartment,  to  your  little  salon,  where,  perhaps, 
you  will  give  a  corner  to  this  wild  Chevalier; 
for  there  is  that  young  puppy  Hericourt,  who 
only  arrived  last  night,  up  to  the  elbows  in  the 
dining-room  in  all  sort  of  finery  and  foolery." 

"  But  where  is  la  belle  Cl^mence  ? "  de- 
manded the  Chevalier.^  "  Where  is  the  beauty 
of  beauties?  Will  she  not  give  me  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  in  her  boudoir,  thmk  you,  Duke?*' 

"  Get  along  with  you,"  replied  the  Duke: 
^^  Clemence  does  not  want  to  see  you.  Go  and' 
refresh  yourself  with  the  Count:  by  that  time 
we  shall  have  found  a  place  to  put  you  in ;  and 
when  you  have  cast  off  your  dusty  apparel, 
i*ansacked  the  perfumers,  sought  out  your  best 
lace,  and  made  yourself  look  as  insupportably 
conceited  as  you  used  to  do  two  years  ago  at 
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Versailles,  it  will  be  time  for  you  to  pi*esent 
yourself  in  our  reception-room,  and  there  you 
can  see  Cl^mence,  who,  I  dare  say,  will  laugh 
at  you  to  your  heart's  content," 

•'  So  be  it — so  be  it,"  replied  the  Chevalier, 
with  a  well-satisfied  air.  "  Come,  Count,  we 
must  obey  the  governor :  see  if  he  do  not  make 
himself  as  despotic  here  as  his  Majesty  in  Paris. 
Which  is  our  way,  Monsieur  de  Rouvr6  ?"  and 
with  that  appearance  of  indi£Perence  which  has 
always  been  a  current  sort  of  affectation  with 
men  of  the  world,  from  the  days  of  Horace 
downwards,  he  followed  the  servants  to  the 
handsome  apartments  prepared  for  the  Count 
de  Morseiul,  which  certainly  needed  no  apology. 

On  the  table  the  Count  found  a  packet  of 
letters,  which  M.  de  Rouvre  had  brought  for 
him  from  Paris.  They  contained  nothing  of 
any  great  importance,  being  principally  from 
old  military  companions ;  but  after  the  Cheva- 
lier had  taken  some  refreshments  with  him,  and 
retired  to  the  apartments  which  had  been  pre- 
pared in  haste  for  him,  tlie  Count  took  up  the 
letters,  and,  carried  forward  by  the  memory  of 
old  times,  went  on  reading,  forgetful  of  the 
necessity  of  dressing  himself  for  the  approach- 
ing £Stei     He  promised  himself  little  or  no 
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pleesare  indeed  therein,  for  he  expected  to  see 
few,  if  any,  with  whom  he  was  acquainted; 
and  his  mind  was  too  deeply  occupied  with  im- 
portant and  even  painful  subjects,  for  him  to 
think  of  mingling  in  lighter  scenes  with  any 
Tery  agreeable  sensations. 

He  did  not  remember  then  the  necessity 
of  preparation,  tOl  he  had  to  call  for  lights,  and 
heard  the  roll  of  carriage-wheels,  and  the  clat- 
tering of  horses.  He  then,  however,  hastened 
to  repair  his  forgetfulness ;  but  Jerome  was 
not  as  prompt  and  ready  as  usual,  or  else  he 
was  far  more  careful  of  his  master's  appear- 
ance. We  will  not,  indeed,  pause  upon  all  the 
minute  points  of  his  toilet;  but  certainly,  by 
the  time  that  the  valet  would  acknowledge  that 
his  master  was  fit  to  go  down,  he  had  given  to 
the  Count's  fine  person  every  advantage  that 
dress  can  bestow;  and  perhaps  Albert  of  Mor* 
aeiul  did  not  look  at  all  the  worse  for  that  air  of 
high  and  thoughtful  intelligence,  which  the 
deep  interests  whereon  his  mind  was  fixed,  called 
np  in  a  countenance,  with  the  fine  and  noble 
features  of  which,  that  expression  was  so  pecu- 
liarly suited. 

When,  at  length,  he  entered  the  little  saloon 
that  had  been  allotted  to  him,  he  found  one  of 
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the  officers  of  the  governor  waiting,  with  his 
own  page,  to  conduct  him  to  the  reception- 
rooms;  and,  on  asking  if  the  Chevalier  was 
ready,  he  found  that  he  had  been  there  seeking 
him,  and  had  gone  down.  It  was  a  slight  re- 
proach for  his  tardiness,  and  the  Count  hastened 
to  follow.  The  way  was  not  long,  but  tlie 
stairs  had  been  left  somewhat  dark,  as  but  little 
time  had  been  given  for  preparation ;  and  when 
the  doors  were  opened  for  the  young  Count,  a 
blaze  of  light  and  a  scene  of  magnificence  burst 
upon  his  eyes,  wliich  he  had  not  been  prepared 
to  sec  in  that  remote  part  of  France. 

The  rooms  were  brilliantly,  though  softlj, 
lighted,  and  the  principal  blaze  came  from  the 
great  saloon  at  the  farther  end.  Rich  hangii^ 
and  decorations  were  not  wanting,  but  as  they 
were,  of  course,  to  be  procured  with  greater 
difficulty  than  in  Paris,  the  places  where  many 
draperies  would  have  hung,  or  where  gilded 
scrolls,  trophies,  and  other  fanciful  embellish- 
ments  would  have  appeared,  were  filled  up  witk 
much  better  taste  from  the  storehouses  of 
nature ;  and  garlands,  and  green  bought  and 
the  multitude  of  flowers  which  that  part  of  the 
country  produces,  occupied  every  vacant  space. 
A  very  excellent  band  of  musicians,  which  the 
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Xk^e  had  brought  with  him  from  the  capital, 
was  posted  in  an  elevated  gallery  of  the  great 
saloon ;  and  the  sweet  notes  of  many  popular 
mdkMlies  of  the  day  came  pouring  down  the 
loBg   suite  of  apartments,   softened,   but  not 
rtadered   indistinct   by  the  distance.     In  the 
first  chamber  which  the  Count  entered  were  a 
great  number  of  the  inferior  officers  of  the  go- 
vernor, in  their  dresses  of  ceremony,  giving  that 
antichamber  an  air  of  almost  regal  state ;  and 
through  the  midst  of  them  was  passing,  at  the 
moment,  a  party  of  the  high   nobles  of  the 
province,  who  had  just  arrived  before  the  Count 
came  in. 

•Though  not  above  one  half  of  the  invited 
hid  yet  appeared,  there  were  numerous  groups 
in  every  part  of  the  rooms ;  and  at  more  than 
one  of  the  tables,  which,  as  customary  in  that 
age^  were  set  out  for  play,  the  young  Count 
found  persons  whom  he  knew,  and  stopped  to 
speak  with  them  as  he  advanced.  The  Duke 
and  Duchess  de  Rouvrg  had  taken  their  station 
in  the  great  saloon;  but  in  the  smaller  saloon 
immediately,  preceding  it,  Albert  de  Morseiul 
paused  by  one  of  the  tables,  to  speak  to  the 
Prince  de  Marsillac,  who  was  leaning  against  it ; 
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not  playing,  but  turning  his  back  with  an  air 
of  indifFerence  upon  the  scene  beyond. 

"  Ah,  Monsieur  de  Morseiul,"  he  said,  "  it 
is  an  unexpected  pleasure  to  see  you  here;  I 
thought  you  were  in  Flanders." 

"  I  was  so  fourteen  days  ago,"  replied  the 
Count;  "but  as  little  did  I  ex|)ect  to  see  you." 

"  Oh,  this  is  in  some  sort  my  native  country," 
replied  the  Prince;  "  and  being  here  upon 
family  aflfairs,  I  could  not,  of  course,  hesitate  to 
come  and  grace  the  first  entertainment  of  the 
good  Duke.  There  seems  a  promise  of  a 
goodly  assembly;  and,  indeed^  there  are  at- 
tractions enough,  what  between  a  new  governor, 
a  new  governess,  and  CIdmence  de  Marly." 

"  And  pray  who  is  Clemence  de  Marly?" 
demanded  the  Count.  "  I  am  a  rustic,  you  see, 
and  have  never  yet  heard  of  her." 

"  Rustic,  indeed  ! "  said  the  Prince ;  "  why 
all  the  Parisian  world  is  mad  about  her.  She  is 
tlie  most  admired,  the  most  adored,  I  may  say, 
of  all  the  stars  or  comets,  or  what  not,  that  have 
appeared  in  my  day ;  as  beautiful  as  Hebe,  as 
graceful  as  the  brightest  of  the  Graces,  as  proud 
as  Juno,  about  ten  times  colder  than  Diana, 
and  as  witty  as  Madame  de  Comuel.  People 
began  to  fancy  that  the  King  himself  was  in 
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\ove  with  her ;  only  you  know  that  now,  under 
the  domination  L'Amie  de  TAmie,  those  days  of 
folly  and  scandal  have  gone  by,  and,  on  my 
word,  the  saocy  beauty  treated  majesty  no 
better  than  she  does  nobility.  I  myself  heard 
her " 

**  But  who  is  Qemence  de  Marly?"  de^ 
manded  the  Count  again ;  *^  you  have  not  satis-- 
fied  me,  Marsillac.  Of  what  race  or  family 
is  she?  I  know  of  no  such  name  or  family  con- 
nected with  the  Rouvres." 

The  Prince  replied  in  a  lower  tone,  "  She  is 
an  orphan,  a  foundling,  an  any  thing  you  like. 
Some  say,"  he  added  in  a  whisper,  "  a  natural 
child  of  the  King's  own ;  but  others  again,  and 
this  18  the  true  story,  say  that  she  is  a  natural 
clnld  of  De  Rouvr^/s.  There  was  a  tale  some 
time  ago,  you  know,  before  he  married,  about 

him  and  the  Countess  de ,  a  person  of  very 

large  fortune ;  and  as  this  girl  has  wealth  at 
command,  and  lives  always  with  the  Rouvr^s, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  matter.  Madame 
de  Rouvr^,  having  no  family,  wisely  treats  her 
as  her  child,  and  spoils  her  as  if  she  were  her 
grandchild.  They  used  to  say  she  was  to  be 
married  to  your  friend  the  Chevaiier  d'Evran, 
whom  I  saw  hanging   at  her  elbow  just  now. 
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Hericourt  vows  that  he  will  cut  the  throat  of 
any  man  who  marries  her  without  his  consent ; 
but  Louvois  is  supposed  to  have  laid  out  a 
match  for  her  even  nearer  to  his  race  than  that ; 
Segnelai  is  not  without  hopes  of  carrying  oflp  the 
prize  for  some  of  his  people ;  and  tliey  seem  in 
these  days  to  care  no  more  for  the  bend  sinister 
than  if  the  Adam  and  Eve  laws  still  prevailed, 
and  we  were  all  the  children  of  nature  to- 
gether.'* 

**  This  is  the  fair  lady  that  d'Evran  has  been 
talking  to  me  about,"  replied  the  Count ;  "  but 
he  talked  of  her  and  her  beauty  so  coolly,  that 
I  can  scarcely  suppose  he  is  much  in  love." 

'^  Just  come  round  hither  and  look  at  him 
then,"  said  Marsillac,  moving  a  little  farther 
down,  so  as  to  give  a  fuller  view  into  the  other 
room.  "  You  know  d'Evran's  way  of  being 
in  love ;  lying  down  upon  a  sofit  and  plajring 
with  a  feather  fan,  while  the  lady  stands  at  the 
distance  of  two  yards  from  him,  and  he  says 
more  clever  things  to  her  in  five  minutes  than 
any  body  else  can  say  in  an  hour.  There  he  is 
doing  it  even  now." 

The  Count  moved  slowly  into  the  place 
which  Marsillac  had  left  for  him,  so  as  not 
to  attract  attention  by  flagrant  examination  of 
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what  was  going  on,  and  then  raised  his  eyes 
towards  the  part  of  the  great  saloon  at  which 
the  Prince  had  been  looking.     The  group  that 
they  lighted  on  was  certainly  in  every  respect  a 
Singular  one.      In  the  centre  of  it   stood  or 
rather  leaned  beside  a  high-backed  chair,  in  an 
attitude  of  the  most  perfect  grace  that  it  is  pos- 
sble  to  conceive,  which  could  not  have  been 
studied,  for  there  was  ease  and  nature  in  every 
line,  a  young  lady,  apparently  of  one  or  two 
and   twenty  years    of  age,  whose  beauty  was 
both  of  a  very  exquisite  and  a  very  singular 
cast.     It  fully  justified  the  description  which 
had  been  given  of  it  by  the  Chevalier  d'Evran ; 
the  eyes  were  deep  deep  blue,  but  fringed  with 
long  and  dark  lashes,  thickset  but  smooth,  and 
sweeping  in  one  even  graceful  fringe.    The  lips 
were,  indeed,  twin  roses ;  the  complexion  de- 
licately fair,  and  yet  the  face  bearing  in  the 
cheek  the  warm  hue  of  undiminished  health. 
Those  lips,   even    when    not   speaking,   were 
always  a  little,  a  very  little,  parted,  showing  the 
bright  pearl-like  teeth  beneath ;  the  brow  was 
smooth  and  fair,   and  yet  the  eyebrow  whidi 
marked  the  exact  line  of  the  forehead  above 
the  eyes,  changed,  by  the  slightest  elevation 
or  depression,  the  whole  aspect  of  the  counte- 
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nance  with  eveiy  passing  emotion.  With  every 
change,  too,  the  other  features  harmonised, 
and  there  was  a  bright  sparklingness  about 
the  face,  even  at  that  distance,  which  made 
it,  to  the  eyes  of  the  Count,  resemble  a  lovely 
landscape  in  an  early  summer  morning,  where 
every  thing  seems  fresh  life  and  brightness. 
The  car,  too,  which  was  slightly  turned  to- 
wards them,  was  most  beautiful ;  and  the  form, 
though  the  dress  of  that  day  did  not  serve  to 
expose  it  much,  was  seen  swelling  through 
the  drapery  in  every  line  of  exquisite  beauty. 
The  hand,  the  arm,  the  foot,  the  neck  and 
throat,  were  all  perfect  as  any  sculptor  could 
have  desired  to  model;  and  the  whole,  with 
the  grace  of  the  attitude  and  the  beauty  of 
the  expression,  formed  an  object  that  one 
might  have  well  wished  to  look  at  for  long 
hours. 

On  the  right  of  the  lady,  precisely  as  the 
Prince  had  described  him,  lay  the  Chevalier 
d'Evran,  richly  dressed,  and,  perhaps,  aflTecting 
a  little  more  indifference  than  he  really  felt. 
iHalf  kneeling,  half  sitting,  at  her  feet,  was 
the  Marquis  de  Hericourt,  saying  nothing,  but 
looking  up  in  her  face  with  an  expression 
which  plainly  implied  that  he  was  marvelling 
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whether  she  or  himself  were  the  loveliest  crea- 
ture upon  earth.  On  her  left  hand  stood  a 
gentleman  whom  the  Count  instantly  recognised 
IS  one  of  the  highest  and  most  distinguished 
nobles  of  the  court  of  Louis  XIV.,  several 
years  older  than  either  tlie  Marquis  or  the 
Chevalier,  but  still  apparently  as  much  if  not 
more  smitten  than  either.  Behind  her,  and 
round  about  her,  in  various  attitudes,  were 
half  a  dozen  others,  each  striving  to  catcli 
her  attention  for  a  single  moment ;  but  it  was 
to  the  elder  gentleman  whom  we  have  men- 
tioned that  she  principally  listened,  except, 
indeed,  when  some  witticism  of  the  Chevalier 
caused  her  to  turn  and  smile  upon  him  for  a 
moment.  Amongst  the  rest  of  the  little  train 
behind  her  were  two  personages,  for  neither  of 
whom  the  Count  de  Morseiul  entertained  any 
very  great  esteem :  the  Chevalier  de  Rohan,  a 
ruined  and  dissipated  scion  of  one  of  the  first 
families  in  France,  and  a  gentleman  of  the  name 
of  Hatrcoumont,  whom  the  Count  had  known 
while  serving  witli  the  army  in  Flanders,  and 
who,  though  brave  as  a  lion,  bore  such  a  cha- 
racter for  restless  and  unprincipled  scheming, 
that  the  Count  had  soon  reduced  their  com- 
munication to  a  mere  passing  bow. 

o  4 
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All  the  rest  of  those' who  surrounded  her  were 
distinguished  as  far  as  high  station  and  wealth 
went,  and  many  were  marked  for  higher  and 
better  qualities ;  but,  in  general,  she  seemed  to 
treat  them  all  as  mere  slaves,  sending  one  hither 
with  a  message,  and  another  thither  for  some- 
thing that  she  wanted,  with  an  air  of  proud 
command,  as  if  they  were  born  but  to  obey  her 
will. 

Tlie  group  was,  as  we  have  said,  an  inte- 
resting and  a  curious  one ;  but  what  was  there 
in  it  that  made  the  Count  de  Morseiul  turn 
deadly  pale  ?  Wliat  was  there  in  it  that  made 
his  heart  beat  with  feelings  which  he  had  never 
known  before  in  gazing  at  any  proud  beauty  of 
this  world?  What  was  it  made  him  expe- 
rience different  sensations  towards  that  lady, 
the  first  time  that  he  beheld  her,  from  those 
which  he  had  ever  felt  towards  others  ? 

Was  it  the  first  time  that  he  had  ever  beheld 
her  ?  Oh,  no.  There,  though  the  features  were 
somewhat  changed  by  the  passing  of  a  few  years, 
though  the  beauty  of  the  girl  had  expanded 
into  the  beauty  of  the  woman,  though  the  form 
had  acquired  roundness  and  contour  without 
losing  one  line  of  grace,  there.  In  that  counte- 
nance and  in  that  form,  he  beheld  again  the 
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dream  of  his  yoang  imagination ;  there  he  saw 
her  of  whom  he  had  thought  so  often,  and  with 
whose  image  he  had  sported  in  fancy,  till  the 
playfellow  of  his  imagination  had  become  the 
master  of  his  feelings  :  and  now  that  he  did  see 
her,  he  saw  her  in  a  situation  and  under  cir- 
emnstances  that  gave  him  pain.  All  the  beauty 
of  person  indeed  which  he  had  so  much  admired 
was  there;  but  all  those  charms  of  the  heart 
and  of  the  mind,  which  his  fancy  had  read  in 
the  book  of  that  beauty  seemed  now  reversed, 
and  he  saw  but  a  spoilt,  proud,  lovely  girl, 
iq;»parently  as  vain  and  frivolous  as  the  rest  of  a 
vain  and  frivolous  court. 

"  You  are  silent  long,  de  Morseiul,"  said  the 
Prince  de  Marsillac;  "you  are  silent  very 
long.  You  seem  amongst  the  smitten,  my  good 
friend.  What !  shall  we  see  the  fair  lands  and 
ch&teaux  of  the  first  Protestant  gentleman  in 
France  laid  at  the  feet  of  yon  pretty  dame? 
Take  my  advice,  Morseiul ;  take  the  advice  of 
an  dder  man  than  yourself.  Order  your  horses 
to  be  saddled  early  to-morrow  morning,  and 
get  you  back  to  your  castle  or  to  the  army. 
Even  if  she  were  to  have  you,  Moi'seiul,  she 
would  never  suit  you:  her  heart,  man,  is  as 
cold  as  a  Russian  winter,  and  as  hard  as  the 
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nether  millstone,  and  never  in  this  world  will  she 
love  any  other  thing  but  her  own  pretty  self.' 

**  I  am  not  at  all  afraid  of  her,"  replied  the 
Count ;  **  I  have  seen  her  before,  and  was  only 
admiring  the  group  around  her." 

**  Seen  her  and  forgotten  her ! "  exclaimed 
Marsillae,  "  so  as  not  to  remember  her  when  I 
spoke  of  her  I  In  the  name  of  Heaven  let  her  not 
hear  that.  Nay,  tell  it  not  at  the  court,  if  you 
would  maintain  your  reputation  for  wit,  wis- 
dom, and  good  taste.  But  I  suppose,  in  fact, 
you  are  as  cold  as  she  is.  Go  and  speak  to 
her,  Moreeiul ;  go  and  speak  to  her,  for  I  see 
indeed  you  are  quite  safe." 

"Not  I,  indeed,"  said  the  Count;  "I  shall 
go  and  speak  to  the  Duke  and  his  excellent 
lady :  and  I  suppose  in  time  shall  have  to  go 
through  all  sorts  of  necessary  formalities  with  la 
belle  Cl^mence;  but  till  it  is  needful  I  have 
no  inclination  to  increase  any  lady's  vanity  who 
seems  to  have  so  much  of  it  already." 

Thus  saying,  he  turned  away,  only  hearing 
the  Prince  exclaim,  "O  mighty  Sybarite!"  and 
moving  with  easy  grace  through  the  room,  he 
advanced  into  the  great  saloon,  cast  his  eyes 
round  the  whole  extent,  looking  for  the  Duke 
and  Duchess,  and  passing  over  la  belle  Cl^mence 
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and  her  party  with  a  mere  casual  glance,  as  if 
he  scarcely  saw  or  noticed  hen  Tiiere  was  an 
immediate  whisper  in  the  little  group  itself; 
several  of  those  around  took  upon  them  to  tell 
her  who  he  was,  and  all  eyes  followed  him  as 
with  the  same  calm  and  graceful,  but  somewhat 
stately,  steps  he  advanced  to  the  spot  where  the 
Duke  and  Duchess  were  placed,  and  was  warmly 
greeted  by  the  latter  as  an  old  and  valued 
friend. 

She  made  a  place  for  him  by  her  side,  and 
leaning  down  from  time  to  time  by  the  good  old 
lady's  chair,  he  took  the  opportunity  of  each 
interval  between  the  appearance  of  the  new 
guests  to  address  to  her  some  little  kindly  and 
graceful  observation,  calling  back  her  memory 
to  old  times,  when  she  had  fondled  his  boyhood, 
and,  by  mingling  perhaps  a  little  of  the  melan- 
choly that  adheres  to  the  past  with  more  cheer- 
ful subjects,  rendered  them  thereby  not  the  less 
pleasant. 

The  Duchess  was  well  pleased  with  his -at- 
tention, and  for  some  time  seemed  inclined  to 
enjoy  it  alone ;  but  at  length  she  said,  *^  I 
must  not  keep  you  here.  Count,  all  night, 
or  I  shall  have  the  Duke  jealous  at  sixty, 
which  would  never  do.    You  must  go  and  say 
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tweet  things,  as  in  duty  bound,  to  younger 
dames  than  I  am.  See,  there  is  Mademoiselle 
de  Fronsac,  as  pretty  a  creature  as  ever  was 
seen,  and  our  Cl^mence.  You  know  Cle- 
mence,  do  you  not? — but  look.  Mademoiselle 
de  Fronsac,  as  if  to  give  you  a  fair  opportunity, 
has  dropped  her  bracelet." 

The  Count  advanced  to  pick  up  the  bracelet 
for  the  young  lady  to  whom  his  attention  had 
been  called ;  but  his  purpose  was  anticipated  by 
a  gentleman  who  stood  near,  and  at  the  same 
moment  the  Chevalier  seeing  his  friend  de- 
tached from  the  side  of  the  Duchess,  crossed 
the  saloon  towards  him,  and  took  him  by  the 
arm.  "  Come,  Albert,"  he  said,  "  come  !  this 
is  affectation.  You  must  come  and  undergo 
the  ordeal  of  those  bright  eyes.  She  has  been 
speaking  of  you,  and  with  deep  interest,  I 
assure  you." 

The  Count  smiled.  "  To  mortify  some  culprit 
lover !"  he  said,  "  or  give  a  pang  to  some  young 
foolish  heart.  Was  it  you,  Louis?"  he  asked 
in  the  same  tone ;  ^^  was  it  you  she  sought  to 
teaze,  by  speaking  with  interest  of  another  ?" 

"  You  are  wrong,  Albert,"  said  the  Chevalier 
in  a  low  voice,  leading  him  gradually  towards 
the  spot,  ^^  you  are  wrong  —  I  do  not  seek  C16- 
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menoe  de  Marly.  My  resolution  has  long  been 
taken.  I  shall  never  marry— -nor  would  any 
consideration  upon  earth  lead  her  to  marry  me. 
I  know  that  full  well ;  but  while  I  say  so,  I  tell 
yon  too  that  you  do  her  injustice.  You  must 
not  judge  of  her  at  once." 

They  were  now  within  a  few  steps  of  the  spot 
where  Cl^mence  stood,  and  the  Count,  who  had 
been  looking  down  while  he  advanced,  listening 
to  the  low  words  of  the  Chevalier,  now  raised 
his  eyes  as  the  other  took  a  step  forward  to  in* 
trodnce  him.  To  his  surprise  he  saw  the  colour 
varying  in  the  cheek  of  the  lovely  being  before 
ndiom  he  stood,  and  a  slight  degree  of  flutter  in 
her  manner  and  appearance,  which  Albert  de 
Morseiul  could  only  account  for  by  supposing 
that  the  scene  in  which  they  had  last  met,  the 
robbers,  and  the  wood,  and  the  plunder  of  the 
carriage,  had  risen  up  before  her  eyes,  and  pro* 
duced  the  agitation  he  saw  in  one,  who  was 
apparently  so  self-possessed  in  her  usual  de* 
meanoun  There  upon  her  finger  too,  he  saw 
the  identical  ring  that  he  had  saved  for  her 
from  the  robbers ;  and  as  he  was  in  no  way 
vain,  he  attributed  the  heightened  colour  to 
all  those  remembrances.  But  while  he  recalled 
that  evening,  his  feelings  towards  Cl&nenoe 
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grew  less  severe  —  he  felt  there  was  a  tie  be- 
tween them  of  some  interest,  he  felt  too  that 
her  demeanour  then  had  been  very  different 
from  that  which  it  appeared  to  be  now.  Though 
scarcely  ten  words  had  been  spoken  in  the  wood, 
those  words  had  been  all  indicative  of  deep 
feelings  and  strong  affections ;  there  had  been 
the  signs  of  the  heart,  the  clinging  memories 
of  love,  the  pure  sensations  of  an  unworldly 
spirit;  and  when  he  now  gazed  upon  her, 
surrounded  by  flatterers  and  lovers,  heartless 
herself,  and  seeming  to  take  no  delight  but  in 
sporting  with  the  hearts  of  others,  the  ancient 
story  of  the  two  separate  spirits  in  the  same 
form  seemed  realised  before  him,  and  he  knew 
not  how  to  reconcile  the  opposite  traits  that  he 
observed. 

All  this  passed  through  his  mind  in  a  mo- 
ment. Rapid  thought,  that,  winging  its  way 
along  the  high  road  of  time,  can  cover  years  in 
a  single  instant,  had  glanced  over  all  that  we 
have  said,  even  while  the  words  of  introduc- 
tion were  hanging  upon  the  tongue  of  the  Che- 
valier d'Evran.  The  Count  bowed  low  but 
gravely,  met  the  full  glance  of  those  lustrous 
eyes  without  the  slighest  change  of  countenance, 
and  was  about  to  have  added  some  common 
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place  and  formal  compliment ;  but  Clemence  de 
Marly  spoke  first 

^  I  sent  the  Chevalier  to  you,  Monsieur  de 
Morseiuly''  idie  said  with  the  same  musical  voice 
which  he  remembered  so  well,  ^^  because  you 
seemed  not  to  recognise  me ;  and  I  wished  to 
thank  yon  for  a  service  that  you  rendered  long 
ago  to  a  wild  girl  who  might  probably  have  been 
killed  by  a  fiery  horse  that  she  was  riding,  had 
you  not  stopped  it,  and  given  her  back  the  rein 
which  she  had  lost.  Perhaps  you  have  forgotten 
it,  for  I  hear  that  great  acts  are  so  common  to 
the  Count  de  Morseiul  that  he  is  likely  not  to 
recollect  what  was  to  him  a  trifling  event.  To 
me^  however,  the  service  was  important,  and  I 
have  not  forgotten  either  it  or  the  person  who 
rendered  it." 

The  eye  of  the  Chevalier  d'Evran  was  upon 
the  Count  de  Morseiul  while  the  lady  spoke,  and 
there  was  a  sparkling  brightness  in  it  which  his 
friend  scarcely  understood.  At  the  same  time, 
however,  it  was  scarcely  possible  for  human 
nature  to  hear  such  words  from  such  lips  totally 
unmoved. 

"  Your  pardon,  madam,"  replied  the  Count, 
"  I  liave  never  forgotten  the  adventure  either ; 
but  I  did  not  expect  that  you  would  have  re- 
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membered  so  trifling  a  service.  I  recollected 
you  the  moment  that  I  saw  you ;  but  did  not  of 
course  venture  to  claim  to  be  recognised  on  the 
merit  of  so  insignificant  an  act." 

^.^  I  can  answer  for  his  not  having  forgotten 
it,**  said  the  Chevalier  d'Evran,  "  for  it  is  not 
more  than  five  or  six  days  ago,  Mademoiselle  de 
Marly,  that  he  told  me  the  whole  circumstances, 
and  if  I  would  I  could  mention '* 

The  colour  rose  slightly  in  the  Count  de 
Morseiul's  cheek,  as  the  Chevalier  d'Evran  gazed 
upon  him  with  a  malicious  smile;  but  the  latter, 
however,  paused  in  his  career,  only  adding^  "  If 
I  would,  I  could  mention  all  this  grave  Count's 
comments  upon  that  event ;  —  but  I  suppose  I 
must  not." 

"  Nay,  nay,"  exclaimed  Clemence,  "  I  insist 
upon  your  telling  us.  You  are  our  bondsman 
and  slave.  As  you  have  vowed  worship  and  true 
service,  I  command  you,  Monsieur  le  Chevalier, 
to  tell  the  whole  without  reserve  —  to  give  us 
die  secrets  of  the  enemy's  camp." 

^'  I  hope,  madam,"  said  the  Count,  willing 
to  turn  the  conversation,  and  yet  knowing  very 
well  tliat  be  might  obviate  his  own  purpose  if  he 
showed  any  anxiety  to  do  so,  ''I  hope^  madam, 
that  you  do  not  class  me  amongst  the  enemy; 
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if  you  do,  I  can  assure  you,  you  are  very  much 

^  That  is  what  I  wish  to  know,  Count,"  re- 
lied the  lady,  smiling;  ^'  it  is  for  that  very  pur- 
pose of  knowing  whether  you  are  of  the  friends 
or  the  enemies,  that  I  put  the  Chevalier  here 
upon  his  honour  as  to  your  comments.'* 

<<  I  suppose,  madam,"  said  the  elder  gentle- 
man to  whom  she  had  been  speaking  during  tlie 
former  part  of  the  evening,  and  who  did  not 
seem  at  all  well  pleased  with  the  interniption 
occasioned  by  the  Count's  presence,  "  I  sup- 
pose, madam,  if  you  put  the  Chevalier  upon 
his  honour,  he  will  be  obliged  to  keep  secret 
that  which  was  intrusted  to  him  in  con- 
fidence." 

Clemence  turned  and  gazed  at  him  for  a  mo- 
ment in  silence,  and  then  said,  ^^  You  are  rights 
Monsieur  le  Due  de  Melcourt,  though  I  did  not 
think  to  hear  you  take  part  against  me.  I  will 
find  means  to  punish  you,  and  to  show  you  my 
power  and  authority  in  a  way  that  perhaps  you 
do  not  know.  Monsieur  le  Chevalier,  we  shall 
excuse  you  for  your  contumacy,  having  the  means 
of  arriving  at  information  by  a  higher  power. 
Monsieur  de  Morseiul,"  she  continued,  raising 
her  head  with  a  look  of  queenly  authority,  *^  we 

VOL.  I.  p 
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command  jou  to  give  ns  the  information  your- 
self; but  that  the  ears  of  these  worthy  cavaliers 
and  gentlemen  who  stand  aroand  may  not  be 
gratified  by  the  intelligence,  we  will  permit  you 
to  lead  us  to  the  dance  which  we  see  they  are 
preparing  for  in  the  other  room." 

She  extended  her  hand  towards  him.  He 
could  not  of  course  refuse  to  take  it ;  and  after 
giving  one  glance  of  gay  and  haughty  irony  at 
the  group  she  left  behind,  Clemence  de  Marly 
moved  forward  towards  the  other  room  with 
Albert  of  M orseiul.  With  the  same  air  of  proud 
consciousness  she  passed  through  the  whole  of 
the  first  saloon ;  but  the  moment  that  she  en- 
tered the  second,  which  was  comparatively  va- 
cant, as  the  dancers  were  gathering  in  the  third, 
her  manner  entirely  altered.  The  Count  felt  her 
hand  rest  somewhat  languidly  in  his;  hercarriage 
lost  a  great  degree  of  its  stately  dignity ;  the 
look  of  coquettish  pride  passed  away ;  and  she 
said,  **  Monsieur  de  Morseiul,  I  need  not  tell  you 
that  my  object  in  exercising,  in  this  instance,  that 
right  of  doing  any  thing  that  I  like  unquestioned 
which  I  have  found  it  convenient  to  assume,  is 
not  to  ask  you  any  foolish  question  of  what  you 
may  have  said  or  thought  concerning  a  person 
but  little  worthy  of  your  thoughts  at  all.     Per- 
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haps,  indeed,  you  may  have  already  guessed  my 
object  in  tbus  forcing  you,  as  it  were,  to  dance 
with  me  against  your  will ;  but  that  does  not 
render  it  the  less  necessary  for  me  to  take  the 
first,  perhaps  the^only  opportunity  I  may  have 
of  thanking  you  deeply,  sincerely,  and  truly,  for 
the  great  service,  and  the  kind,  the  manly,  the 
chivalrous  manner  in  which  it  was  performed^ 
that  you  rendered  me  on  the  night  of  Monday 
lasL  I  have  my  own  particular  reasons  —  and 
perhaps  may  have  reasons  also  for  many  other 
things  that  appear  strange — for  not  wishing  that 
adventure  to  be  mentioned  any  where.  Although 
I  had  with  me  two  servants  attached  to  the  car- 
riage, and  also  my  old  and  faithful  attendant 
whom  you  saw,  there  was  no  chance  of  my  secret 
being  betrayed  by  any  one  but  by  you.  I  was 
not  sure  that  I  had  made  my  wishes  plain  when 
I  left  you,  and  was  anxious  about  to-night ;  but 
I  saw  in  a  moment  from  your  whole  demeanour 
in  entering  the  room  that  I  was  quite  safe,  and 
I  may  add  my  thanks  for  that,  to  my  thanks  for 
the  service  itself 

**  The  service,  lady,  required  no  thanks,"  re- 
plied the  CounL  ^^  I  do  believe  there  is  not  a 
gentleman  in  France  that  would  not  have  done 
the  same  for  any  woman  upon  earth.'* 

p  2 
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Clcmence  shook  her  head  witli  a  grave — even 
a  melancholy  look,  replying,  "  You  estimate 
them  too  liighly,  Count  We  women  have  bet- 
ter opportunities  of  judging  them  ;  and  I  know 
that  there  are  not  three  gentlemen  in  France,  and 
perhaps  six  in  Europe,  who  would  do  any  thing 
for  any  woman  without  some  selfish,  if  not  some 
base  motive —  unless  his  own  gratification  were 
consulted  rather  than  her  comfort" 

"  Nay,  nay,  nay ;  you  are  bitter,  indeed,'* 
said  the  Count.  "  On  my  word  I  believe  that 
there  is  not  one  French  gentleman  who  would 
not,  as  I  have  said,  have  done  the  same  for  any 
woman ;  and  certainly  when  it  was  done  for  you, 
any  little  merit  that  it  might  have  had  otherwise, 
was  quite  lost" 

"  Hush,  hush,"  said  Clcmence,  with  a  blush 
and  a  somewhat  reproachful  smile,  ^^  husli, 
hush.  Monsieur  de  Morseiul ;  you  forget  that  I 
am  accustomed  to  hear  such  sweet  speeches  from 
morning  till  night,  and  know  their  right  value. 
If  you  would  prove  to  me  that  you  really  esteem 
me,  do  not  take  your  tone  from  those  empty 
coxcombs  that  flutter  through  such  scenes  as 
these.  Be  to  me,  as  far  as  M-e  are  brought  into 
communication  together,  the  same  Count  de 
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Morseiul  that  I  have  heard  you  are  to  others, 
frank,  slraiglitforward,  sincere.'* 

'*  Indeed  I  will,"  replied  the  Count,  feeling 
the  full  influence  of  all  his  fanciful  dieams  iu 
the  past,  reviving  in  the  present;  "  but  will  you 
never  be  offended  ?  " 

*'  There  is  little  chance,"  she  replied  as  they 
moved  on,  "  that  we  sliould  ever  sec  enough  of 
each  other  for  me  to  be  offended.  You,  I  hear, 
avoid  the  court  as  far  as  possible.  I  am  doomed 
to.  spend  the  greater  part  of  my  life  there ;  and  I 
fear  there  is  very  little  chance  of  the  Duke,  my 
guardian,  going  to  the  quiet  shades  of  Ruffigny^ 
where  first  I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you.'* 

"  Were  you  then  at  Ruffigny  when  I  first 
saw  you?"  demanded  the  Count  with  some 
surprise. 

"  Yes,"  she  answered ;  "  but  I  was  staying 
.there  with  some  of  my  own  relations,  who  were 
on  a  visit  to  the  Duke.  Do  you  remember  —  I 
dare  say  you  do  not  —  do  you  remember  meet- 
jngme  some  days  after  with  a  party  on  horse- 
back ?  " 

"  Yes,"  he  replied,  "  I  have  it  all  before  my 
eyes  even  now." 

.    "  And  the  lady  who  was  upon  my  left  hand?" 
she  said. 
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•*  Quite  well,"  replied  the  Count ;  "  was  that 
your  mother  ?  " 

**  Alas,  no,"  replied  Clemence,  **  that  was 
my  step-mother ;  my  mother  died  three  years 
before.  But  to  return  to  what  we  were  saying,  I 
do  not  pretend  to  be  less  vain  than  other  women, 
and  therefore  can  scarcely  answer  for  it,  that, 
if  you  were  to  tell  me  harsh  truths,  I  might  not 
be  offended  ;  but  I  will  tell  you  what.  Monsieur 
de  Morseiul,  I  would  try —  I  would  try  as  stea- 
dily as  possible,  not  to  be  offended ;  and  even  if 
I  were,  I  know  my  own  mind  sufficiently  to  say 
I  would  conquer  it  before  the  sun  went  down 


twice." 


"  That  is  all  that  I  could  desire,"  replied  the 
Count ;  "  and  if  you  promise  me  to  do  so,  I  will 
always  be  sincere  and  straightforward  with 
you." 

*'  Wliat  an  opportunity  that  promise  gives," 
replied  the  lady,  "  of  asking  you  to  be  sincere 
at  once,  and  tell  me  what  were  the  comments  of 
which  the  Chevalier  spoke.  Would  that  be  un- 
generous. Monsieur  de  Morseiul  ?  " 

•*  I  think  it  would,"  replied  the  Count ; 
•*  but  I  will  pledge  myself  to  one  thing,  that  if 
you  keep  your  promise  towards  me  for  one 
month,  and  take  no  offence  at  any  thing  I  may 
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sayj  I  will  tell  you  myself  what  those  com- 
ments were  without  the  slightest  concealment 
whatsoever." 

The  eyes  of  Clemence  de  Marly  sparkled, 
as  she  answered,  '^  You  shall  see ;  '*  but  they 
had  lingered  so  long  that  the  dance  was  on  the 
eve  of  commencing,  and  they  were  forced  to 
hurry  on  into  the  other  room.  There  the  Count 
found  the  eyes  of  the  Prince  de  Marsillac  where- 
ever  he  turned ;  and  there  was  a  peculiar  ex- 
pression on  his  countenance  —  not  precisely  a 
smile,  but  yet  approaching  to  it  —  witli  a  slight 
touch  of  sarcastic  bitterness  on  the  lip,  which  was 
annoying.  Could  the  Count  have  heard,  how- 
ever, the  conversation  that  was  going  on  amongst 
two  or  three  of  the  group  which  he  and  Cle- 
mence had  quitted  shortly  before,  he  might 
have  felt  still  more  annoyed.  There  were  three 
persons  who  took  but  a  small  part  in  that  con- 
versation, the  Chevalier,  the  young  Marquis  de 
Hericourt,  and  the  Due  de  Melcourt.  It  was  one 
of  those  that  stood  behind  who  who  first  spoke. 

"  How  long  will  she  be?"  he  demanded. 

^^  In  doing  what  ?  "  said  another. 

**  In  fixing  the  fetters,"  replied  the  first ;  "  in 
making  him  one  of  the  train." 

**  Not  two  whole  days,"  said  the  second. 

p  4 
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*'  Nott^'o  whole  hours  I  s»iy,"  added  a  third; 
"  look  at  them  now.  how  thev  stand  in  the  inid- 
die  chamber :  depend  upon  it  when  the  Count 
comes  back  we  shall  all  have  to  make  him  our 
bow,  and  welcome  him  as  one  of  us.'* 

There  was  a  little  shrivelled  old  man  who  sat 
behind,  and  had,  as  yet,  said  nothing. 

"  He  will  never  be  one  of  you,  gentlemen," 
he  now  said,  joining  in,  "  he  will  never  be  one 
of  you,  for  he  sets  out  with  a  great  advantage 
over  you." 

"  What  is  tliat  ?  "  demanded  two  or  three 
voices  at  once. 

"  Why,"  replied  the  old  man,  "  he  is  the  fii*st 
man  under  sixty  I  ever  heard  her  even  civil  to 
in  my  life.  There  is  Monsieur  le  Due  lliere; 
you  know  he's  out  of  the  question,  because  he's 
past  the  age." 

The  Due  de  Melcourt  looked  a  little  mortified, 
and  said,  '^  Sir,  you  are  mistaken ;  and  at  all 
events  she  never  said  any  thing  civil  to  you, 
though  you  are  so  much  past  the  age." 

*'  I  never  asked  her,"  replied  the  otlier. 

"  But  there  is  the  Chevalier  d'Evran,"  replied 
one  of  the  younger  men,  "  she  has  said  three 
or  four  civil  things  to  him  this  very  night :  —  I 
l:eard  her." 
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:  ;U  As'iouch  bitter  las  sweet  iu  them/'  I'eplied 
the  old  nian;  ^^  but,  at  all  events,  she  does  not 
love  him.*' 

"  She  loves  me  more  than  you  know,"  said 
the  Chevalier  quietly ;  and  turning  on  Iiis  he^l 
he  went  to  join  a  gay  party  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  room,  and  perversely  paid  devoted  atten- 
tion to  a  &ir  lady  whom  he  cared  nothing  about, 
and  to  whom  the  morals  of  any  other  court 
would  have  required  Iiim  to  pay  no  attentions 
but  those  of  ordinary  civility. 


•  J 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


THE   GROWTH   OP   LOVE* 


The  entertainment  was  kept  up  late;  many  of  tlie 
guests  scarcely  departed  before  daylight ;  thoee 
who  were  invited  to  remain  the  night  at  the 
governor's  house,  retired  when  they  thought 
fit ;  and  every  one  acknowledged  that  this 
was  the  most  splendid  and  the  most  agreeable 
f^e  that  had  been  given  in  Poitiers  for  many 
years.  What  were  the  feelings,  however,  of  the 
Count  de  Morseiul  as,  at  an  hour  certainly  not 
later  than  one  in  the  morning,  he  sought  his 
own  apartments?  We  must  not  afford  those 
feelings  much  space ;  and  we  will  only  record 
what  he  saw  before  he  left  the  hall,  leaving  the 
mind  of  the  reader  to  supply  the  rest. 

On  leading  back  Clemence  de  Marly  to  her 
seat,  he  had  entered  into  conversation  for  a 
moment  with  some  persons  whom  he  knew; 
and  when  he  turned  towards  her  again,  he  saw 
not  only  that  she  was  surrounded  by  almost  all 
those  who  had  been  about  her  before,  but  that 
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a  nmnber  of  young  cavaliers  freshly  arrived 
bad  swelled  her  train,  and  that  her  demeanour 
was  precisely  the  same  as  that  which  had,  at 
his  first  entrance^  removed  her  from  the  high 
place  in  which  his  imagination  had  enthroned 
her.  Every  flattery  seemed  to  be  received  as 
merely  her  due  —  every  attention  but  as  a 
tribate  that  she  had  a  right  to  command.  On 
some  of  her  slaves  she  smiled  more  graciously 
than  on  others,  but  certainly  was  not  without 
giving  that  encouragement  to  many  which  may 
be  afforded  by  saucy  harshness  as  much  as  by 
attention  and  condescension.  She  did  not,  in- 
deedi  dance  frequently* ;  that  was  a  favour  re* 
served  for  few ;  but  the  whole  of  the  rest  of  her 
conduct  displeased  Albert  of  Morseiul ;  and  he 
was  grieved  — very  much  grieved  —  to  feel 
that  it  had  power  to  give  him  pain. 

Under  these  circumstances,  tlien,  he  resolved 
to  witness  it  no  more,  and  retired  to  his  own 
apartments,  determined,  as  far  as  possible,  to 
conquer  his  own  feelings  while  they  were  yet 
to  be  conquered,  and  to  rule  his  heart  so  long 
as  it  was  his  own  to  rule. 

*  On  many  occasions  each  lady  remained  with  her  first 
partner  during  the  whole  of  a  ball  night ;  but  this  was  not 
invariable. 
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It  was  late  on  the  followin^r  mornincr  before 
any  of  the  guests  assembled  at  the  breakfast- 
table;  but  when  the  whole  had  met,  the  party 
was  so  large,  that  but  little  pleasant  conversation 
could  take  place  with  any  one.    The  Duke  de 
Rouvr6  paid  the  greatest  attention  to  the  Count, 
and  displayed  a  marked  anxiety  to  distinguish 
and  to   please  him.     Clemence  de  Marly  was 
entirely  surrounded  by  her  little  train ;  and  her 
pleasure   in  the   homage  she  received  seemed 
evident  to  Albert  of  Morseiul.     The  Chevalier 
d'Evran  was  somewhat  thoughtful  and  grave, 
and  more  than  once  turned  his  eyes  quickly  from 
the  face  of  Clemence  to  that  of  his  friend.     In 
the   hours   that   had    lately   passed,    however, 
Albert  of  Morseiul  had  practised  the  lesson  of 
commanding  himself,  which  he  had  learnt  long 
before,  and  he   was   now  perfect  at  the  task. 
He  took  no  notice  whatsoever  of  the  fair  girl's 
demeanour  towards  others ;  and  diough,  as  usual, 
calm  and  grave,  he  bore  his  part  in  the  con- 
versation ^ith  earnestness  and  attention;  and 
it  so  happened  that  on  more  than  one  occasion 
something  was  said  which  called  up  the  deep 
poetical  fire  of  his  nature,  and  led  him  briefly 
to  pour  forth  in  eloquent  words  the  fine  and 
high-toned  feelings  of  his  heart. 
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All  who  were  present  knew  his  high  character^ 
and  all  were  struck  with  his  words  and  with 
bis  manner ;  so  that  once  or  twice,  even  when 
speaking  casually  on  things  of  no  very  great 
importance,  he  was  annoyed  at  finding  a  suddeo 
deep  silence  spread  round  the  table,  and  every 
one  listening  to  what  he  said.  If  any  thing  could 
have  repaid  him  for  the  annoyance,  it  might 
have  been  to  see  the  lustrous  eyes  of  Clemence 
de  Marly  fixed  intent  upon  his  countenance 
till  they  met  his,  and  then  dropped  with  a 
slight  heightening  of  the  colour,  or  turned 
sparkling  to  tliose  round  her,  while  her  lips  gave 
utterance  to  some  gay  jest,  intended  to  cover  the 
fit  of  eager  attention  in  which  she  had  been 
detected. 

Alas,  however,  it  must  be  owned,  that  to 
find  those  eyes  so  gazing  upon  him  was  np 
compensation,  but  rather  was  painful  to  Albert 
of  Morseiul ;  for  it  only  served  to  encourage 
feelings  which  he  was  determined  to  conquer* 
He  would  fain  have  had  it  otherwise ;  he  would 
have  felt  nothing  but  calm  indifference  towards 
Clemence  de  Marly;  and  yet  he  knew,  from 
what  he  had  experienced  on  the  preceding  nighi, 
«•  that  he  did  not  feel  towards  her  entirely  as  he  did 
towards  other  women.     He  thought,  however, 
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that  by  dedicating  himself  altogether  to  the 
great  and  important  subject  which  had  filled  his 
thoughts  when  he  came  to  Poitiers,  by  giving 
up  all  his  thoughts  to  that,  and  by  making 
his  stay  as  brief  as  possible,  he  should  be  en- 
abled to  avoid  those  things,  both  in  the  society  of 
Cl^mence  herself,  and  in  his  own  inmost  thoughts, 
which  might  become  dangerous  to  his  peace. 

During  the  course  of  breakfast  he  revolved 
these  things  in  hb  mind,  and  before  it  was  over 
his  thoughts  were  more  strongly  directed  than 
ever  to  the  affairs  of  the  Protestants,  by  the 
appearance  of  the  Abbes  de  St.  Helie  and  Pe- 
lisBon.  He  determined  then  to  endeavour,  as 
far  as  possible,  in  the  very  first  instance,  to  dis- 
cover from  them  what  was  the  nature  of  the 
measures  about  to  be  pursued  by  the  court  of 
France  towards  the  Huguenots.  In  the  next 
place,  he  purposed  to  inquire  explicitly  of  the 
Due  de  Rouvr6  what  course  of  conduct  he  in- 
tended to  follow  towards  the  Protestants  of  the 
province;  and,  having  ascertained  these  facts, 
to  consult  with  all  the  wisest  and  the  best  of 
the  Huguenot  leaders,  who  might  happen  to  be 
at  Poitiers,  to  determine  with  them  the  line  of 
action  to  be  followed,  according  to  circumstances, 
and  then  to  return  at  once  to  Morseiul. 
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He  took  an  opportunity  then,  as  soon  »as 
breakfisist  was  over,  of  conversing  with  Pelisson 
and  Su  Helie^  while  tlie  Duke  and  Duchess  of 
Rouvre  were  busy  in  receiving  the  adieus  of 
some  of  their  departing  guests.    With  the  fraxik 
sincerity  of  his  native  character  he  demanded, 
straightforwardly,  of  the  two  ecclesiastics,  what 
was  the  course  of  conduct  that  their  commis- 
sion directed  them  to  pursue;  and  Pelisson  had 
half  replied,  saying,  that  they  had  better  open 
their  commission  at  once  before  the  Duke  de 
Rouvre,  and  see  the  contents,  when  his  more 
cunning   and  politic  friend   interrupted   him, 
saying,  that  he  had  express  orders  not  to  open 
tlie  packet  till  the  meeting  of  the  states,  which 
was  to  take  place  in  about  eight  days.    This  an- 
nouncement differing,  in  some  degree,  from  the 
account  which  he  had  given  before,  excited  not 
unjustly  the  Count's  suspicion ;  and,  knowing 
that  he  should  have  a  more  candid  reply  from 
the  Duke  himself,  he  determined,  in  the  next 
instance,  to  apply  to  him. 

He  did  so  not  long  after,  and  the  Duke 
retired  with  him  into  his  library. 

^  My  dear  Morseiul,"  he  said,  grasping  the 
young  Count's  hand,  "  you  know  that  I  myself 
am  an  advocate  for  the  utmost  toleration,  that  I 
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am  so  faV  from  entertaining  any  ill  will  towards 
my  brethren  who  differ  with  me  in  some  re- 
spects, that  more  than  one  of  my  relations  have 
married  Huguenots.  This  is  very  well  known 
at  the  court  also.  The  King  is  fully  aware  of 
it,  and  I  cannot  but  hope  that  my  late  appoint- 
ment, as  governor  of  this  province,  is  a  sign  that, 
notwithstanding  all  the  rumours  lately  afloat,  his 
Majesty  intends  to  deal  kindly  and  well  with  all 
denominations  of  his  subjects.  I  must  not  conceal 
from  you,  however,  that  there  are  rumours  in 
Paris  of  a  different  kind ;  that  there  are  not 
people  wanting  who  declare  that  the  King  and 
his  council  are  determined  no  longer  to  have 
any  more  than  one  religion  in  France,  and  tliat 
the  most  vigorous  means  are  to  be  employed  to 
carry  this  resolution  into  effect.  Nor  shall  I 
attempt  to  deny  to  you,  that  the  coming  of 
Pelisson  and  St.  Helie  here  seems  to  me  a 
very  ominous  and  unpleasant  occurrence.  The 
presence  of  the  first  I  should  care  little  about, 
as  he  is  frank,  and  I  believe  sincere,  wishes  well, 
and  would  always  act  kindly ;  but  the  other  is  a 
shrewd  knave,  a  bigot,  I  believe,  more  by  policy 
than  by  any  great  devotion  for  our  holy  church, 
malevolent,  selfish,  and  cunning.  They  bear  a 
commission  which,  it  seems,  is  not  to  be  onened 
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tUl  the  meeting  of  the  states.     This  looks  like 
apurpoM  ofcontrolUng  me  in  my  own  govern- 
mcnC,  of  putting  a  power  over  me  whereof  I  am 
to  stand  in  awe.     Now,  should  I  find  that  such 
iSr  the  case^  I  shall   midoubtedly  beseech  his 
Mqeaty  to  permit  me  to  retire  irom  public  life.'' 
'  ^^'For  Heaven's  sake  do  not  do  so  just  at  pre- 
sent)*'  said  the.Count  de  Morseiul.     ^*  We  have 
need,  mj  dear  friend,  of  every  moderate  and  en- 
lightened  man  like  yourself  to  keep  the  country 
qiuet  at  a  moment  when  affairs  seem  verging 
towards  a  terrible  convulsion.    You  must  re- 
member, and  I  hope  the  King  will  remember, 
that  the  Protestants  are  a  great  and  important 
body  in  France;  that  there  are  two  or  three 
millions  of  us  in  this  country ;  that  we  demand 
nothing  but  the  calm  and  quiet  exercise  of  our 
own  religious  opinions;  but  that,  at  the  same 
time^  there  are  many  resolute  and  determined 
men  amongst  ns,   and  many  eager  and  fiery 
spirits,  who  maybe  urged  into  acts  of  resistance 
if  they  be  opprest.  All  wise  and  sensible  Hugue- 
nots will  endeavour,  as  far  as  may  be,  to  seek 
peace  and  tranquillity ;  but  suppose  that  resist- 
ance be  once  b^un,  in  consequence  of  an  at- 
tempt to  debar  us  of  the  free  exercise  of  the 
rights  secured  to  us  by  the  edict  of  Nantes,  can 

VOL.  I.  Q 
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the  King,  or  any  body  else,  expect  even  liis 
most  loyal  and  best-intentioned  Protestant  sul>- 
jects  to  aid  in  keeping  down  and  oppressing 
their  brethren?" 

"Not  in  oppressing,  not  in  oppressing,  my 
dear  Count,"  said  the  Duke;  "we  must  not 
attribute  to  our  beloved  sovereign  even  the 
thought  of  oppressing  his  subjects." 

"  Nothing  but  oppression  could  drive  any  of 
us  to  resistance,"  replied  the  Count;  "and  it  is 
not  from  the  King  at  all  that  we  anticipate  op- 
pression, but  from   those  that  surround  him. 
/Need  I  point  to  Louvois,  to  whom  the  King, 
rby   his  own  acknowledgment,  yields  his   own 
-better  judgment  ?  " 

The  Duke  was  silent,  and  his  young  friend 
-proceeded :  "  If  we  have  not  to  fear  oppression, 
•£ny  lord,  there  is  nothing  to  be  feared  through- 
out the  land  but  if  we  have,  I  would  fain 
know  what  shape  that  oppression  is  likely  to 
take,  both  as  a  sincere  member  of  what  we  call 
die  reformed  church,  and  as  a  loyal  and  de- 
^'Oted  subject  of  the  King.  I  would  fain  know, 
in  order  tliat,  in  my  own  neighbourhood,  and 
amongst  my  own  people,  I  may  do  all  in  my 
po'.ver  to  maintain  peace  and  tranquillity ;  whidi 
I  cannot  at  all  answer  for,  if  such  proclamations 
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be  suddenly  made  amongst  the  people  when 
they  are  unprepared,  as  were  made  five  days 
ago  in  my  town  of  Morseiul,  nearly  creating  a 
serious  disturbance  therein.  The  appearance 
of  the  military,  also,  did  infinite  harm,  and  the 
renewal  of  such  scenes  might  quickly  irritate 
a  small  body  of  the  people  into  revolt;  that 
small  body  would  be  joined  by  greater  numben^ 
and  the  flame  of  civil  war  would  spread  through-- 
out  the  country," 

"The  proclamation,'*  replied  the  Duke,  "was 
the  King's,  and  of  course  it  was  necessary  to 
make  it  instantly.  With  regard  to  the  military, 
the  intendant  of  the  province  demanded  that  a 
force  should  be  sent  to  insure  that  the  proclam* 
ation  was  made  peacefully;  so  having  no  one 
else  in  whom  I  could  at  all  trust,  I  sent  young 
Hericourt,  with  as  small  a  force  as  possible,  as  I 
could  not,  of  course,  refuse  the  application/' 

**  Of  the  intendant  of  the  province,  my  dear 
Duke,"  replied  the  Count,  *^  I  shall  say  nothing, 
except  that  he  is  as  opposite  as  possible  in 
mind,  in  character,  and  manners  to  the  Due  de 
Rouvre.  A  man  of  low  origin,  chosen  from  the 
Maitres  des  requites^  as  all  these  intendants  are, 
cannot  be  supposed  to  view  such^questions  in 
a  grand  and  fine  point  of  view«^  Individual  in- 

Q  2 
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Stances  certainly  may  sometimes  occur,  but  mi- 
fortunately  they  have  not  occurred  in  Poitiers. 
Our  only  safety  is  in  tlie  Due  de  Rou^tc  ;  but 
I  am  most  anxious,  if  possible,  to  act  in  con- 
cert with  him  in  keeping  tranquilhty  through- 
out the  province." 

**  I  know  you  are,  my  dear  young  friend,  I 
know  you  are,"  replied  the  Duke;  "  wait,  how- 
ever, for  a  few  days.  I  expect  several  otlier 
gentlemen  in  Poitiers  of  your  persuasion  in 
religious  matters.  I  will  see  and  confer  with 
you  all  as  to  what  may  be  done,  in  the  best  spirit 
towards  you,  believe  me.  I  have  sent,  or  am  send- 
ing, letters  to  every  eminent  man  of  the  so-called 
reformed  religion  throughout  this  district,  beg- 
ging him  to  give  me  the  aid  of  his  advice. 
When  we  have  others  here,  we  can  take  counsel 
together,  and  act  accordingly." 

The  young  Count  of  course  submitted, 
whatever  were  the  private  reasons  which  in- 
duced him  to  wish  to  quit  Poitiers  as  soon  as 
possible.  He  felt  that  a  long  sojourn  there 
might  be  dangerous  to  him ;  he  saw  that  the 
feeluigs  of  his  heart  might  trample  under  foot 
the  resolutions  of  his  j  udgm^i t.  But,  obliged  as 
he  was  to  remain,  he  now  took  the  wisest  course 
tliat  circumstances  permitted  bim  to  pursue. 
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He  saw  Clemenee  de  Marly  as  little  as  possible; 
and  that  portion  of  time  which  courtesy  com- 
pelled him  to  give  up  to  her,  was  only  yielded 
to  her  society  upon  those  public  occasions  when 
he  &ncied  that  her  demeanour  to  others  was 
likely  to  counteract  the  effect  of  her  fascinations 
upon  himself.  On  these  occasions  he  always 
appeared  attentive,  courteous,  and  desirous  to 
please  her.  Perhaps  at  times  even,  there  shone 
through  his  demeanour  those  indications  of 
deeper  feelings  and  of  a  passion  which  might 
have  become  strong  and  overpowering,  which 
were  not  likely  to  escape  a  woman's  eye.  But 
hb  general  conduct  was  by  no  means  that  of  a 
lover.  He  was  never  one  of  the  train.  He 
came  and  went,  and  spoke  for  a  few  moments 
in  his  usual  calm  and  equable  manner,  but 
nothing  more ;  and  Clemenee  de  Marly,  it  must 
be  confessed,  was  somewhat  piqued. 

It  was  not  that  she  sought  to  display  the 
Count  de  Morseiul  to  the  world  as  one  of  the 
idle  train  of  adorers  that  followed  her,  for  she 
despised  them,  and  esteemed  him  too  much  to 
wish  him  amongst  them ;  but  it  was  that  she 
thought  her  beauty,  and  her  graces,  and  her 
mind ;  ay  !  and  the  feeling  and  noble  heart 
which  she  knew  to  exist  in  her  own  bosom  — 

a3 
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forgetting  that  she  took  pains  to  conceal  it  — 
might  all  have  had  a  greater  effect  upon  the 
Count  than  they  had  apparently  produced. 

She  thought  that  she  merited  more  than  he 
seemed  to  be  inclined  to  give ;  and  there  was 
something  also  in  the  little  mysterious  link  of 
connexion  between  them,  which  had,  in  some 
degree,  excited  her  imagination,  and  taught 
her  to  believe  that  the  Count  would  take  a 
deeper  interest  in  her  than  he  appeared  to 
do.  There  was  a  little  disappointment,  a  little 
surprise,  a  good  deal  of  mortification.  —  Was 
there  any  thing  more  ?  We  shall  see !  at  pre- 
sent we  have  to  deal  with  her  conduct  more 
than  with  her  feelings,  and  that  conduct, 
perhaps,  was  not  such  as  was  best  calculated  to 
win  the  Count's  regard.  It  is  true,  she  paid 
less  attention  to  the  train  that  followed  her; 
she  treated  the  generality  of  them  with  almost 
undisguised  contempt.  It  seemed  as  if  her 
haughtiness  towards  them  in  general,  increased ; 
but  then  she  was  far  more  with  the  Chevalier 
d'Evran.  She  was  seen  walking  in  the  gardens 
with  him,  with  a  single  servant  a  step  behind,  and 
twice  the  Count  de  Morseiul  entered  the  saloon, 
and  found  her  sitting  alone  with  him  in  eager 
conversation. 
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He  felt  more  and  more  each  day  that  it  was 
dme  for  him  to  quit  the  city  of  Poitiers,  but 
still  be  was  detained  there  by  circumstances 
that  be  could  not  alter;  and  on  the  fiftli  day 
after  his  arrival,  having  passed  a  somewhat  s»Ieep« 
less  night,  and  feeling  his  brow  hot  and  aching, 
he  went  down  into  tlie  wide  gardens  of  the  house 
to  enjoy  the  fresh  morning  air  in  comfort.  It 
was  an  hour  when  tliose  gardens  seldom  possessed 
a  tenant,  but  at  the  turn  of  the  first  walk  he 
met  Clemence  de  Marly  alone.  She  seemed  to 
be  returning  from  the  farther  part  of  the 
grounds,  and  had  her  eyes  bent  upon  the  earth, 
with  a  thoughtful — nay,  with  even  a  melancholy 
look.  If  they  had  not  been  so  near  when  he  saw 
ber,  he  might,  perhaps,  have  turned  to  avoid  a 
meeting  which  he  feared ;  but  she  was  within  a 
few  steps,  and  raised  her  eyes  instantly  as  she 
heard  the  sound  of  approaching  feet.  The 
colour  came  into  her  chedc  as  she  saw  him,  but 
only  slightly,  and  she  acknowledged  his  salutar 
lion  by  a  graceful  inclination  of  the  head. 

"  You  are  an  early  riser,  Mademoiselle  de 
Alarly,"  said  the  Count,  as  she  paused  to  speak 
with  him. 

"  I  have  always  been  so,"  she  answered.  "  I 
love  the  soft  breath  of  the  morning  air." 

Q  4 
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^^  It  is  one  of  the  great  secrets  of  bealtli  and 
beauty,"  rejoined  the  Count;  But  she  shook 
her  head  with  a  smile,  saying,  — - 

**  Such  are  not  ray  ^objects  in  early  rising, 
Monseiur  de  Morseiul.  Health  I  scarcely  value 
as  it  deserves,  as  I  never  knew  the  want  of  it; 
and  beauty  I  value  not  at  all. — It  is  true !  what- 
ever you  may  think." 

"Still,  beauty  has  its  value,"  replied  the 
Count.  "  It  is  a  grand  and  noble  gift  of  God ; 
but  I  acknowledge  it  ought  to  be  the  mint  mark 
of  the  gold." 

"  It  is  one  of  the  most  dangerous  gifts  of 
Heaven,"  replied  Clemence,  vehemently.  "  It 
is  often  one  of  the  most  burdensome  !  It  is 
dangerous  to  ourselves,  to  our  own  hearts,  to  our 
own  eternal  happiness.  It  is  burdensome  in  all  its 
consequences.  Too  much  beauty  to  a  woman  is 
like  overgrown  wealth  to  a  man :  —  with  this  sad 
difference,  that  he  can  always  do  good  with  his 
possession,  and  slie  can  do  none  with  hers.  And 
now  Monsieur  de  Morseiul  thinks  me  a  hypo- 
crite; and,  though  he  promised  ever  to  be 
straightfon^'ard  with  me,  he  will  not  say  so." 

"  Nay,  indeed,"  replied  the  Count,  "  I  am 
far  from  tliinking  tliat  tliere  is  aught  of  hypo- 
crisy in  what  you  say,  lady.     I  may  think  such 
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fi^ngs  and  thoughts  evanescent  with  you,  but 
I  believe  you  feel  them  at  the  time.'' 

Cl^mence  shook  her  head  with  a  melancholy 
— -  almost  a  reproachful  look.  ^^  They  are  not 
evanescent,"  she  said  earnestly.  "  They  are 
constant,  steadfast ;  have  been  for  years."  Even 
while  she  spoke  she  turned  to  leave  him;  and 
he  thought,  as  she  quickly  averted  her  head, 
that  there  was  something  like  a  tear  in  her 
bright  eye. 

He  could  not  resist;  and  he  followed  her 
rapidly,  saying,  ^^  I  hope  I  have  not  offended." 

'^Oh  no!"  she  answered,  turning  to  him, 
and  letting  him  see  without  disguise  that  the 
tear  was  really  there ;  ^^  oh  no  I  Monsieur  de 
Morseiul  I  There  was  nothing  said  that  could 
offend  me.  Do  you  not  know  that,  like  a  child 
putting  its  hand  upon  an  instrument  of  music 
without  knowing  he  will  produce  any  sound,  a 
mere  casual  word  will  often  be  spoken  uncon- ' 
sciously,  which,  by  some  unseen  mechanism  in 
the  breast  of  another,  will  awaken  emotions 
which  we  never  intended  to  call  up?  Our 
little  conversation  roused  the  thoughts  of  many 
years  in  a  moment,  but  there  was  nothing 
said  that  could  in  the  least  offend.  You  know 
we  vain  women.  Count,"  she  added  in  a  lighter 
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mood,  ^^  are  only  offended  with  our  lovers.  It 
is  on  them  tliat  we  pour  forth  our  caprices.  So, 
for  Heaven's  sake,  take  care  how  you  become  my 
lover,  for  then  I  sliould  certainly  be  offended 
with  you  every  five  minutes." 

"  Would  it  be  so  terrible  to  you,  then,  to  see 
me  your  lover  ? "  demanded  the  Count  in  the 
same  tone. 

"  To  be  sure,"  she  answered,  half  playfully, 
half  seriously ;  "  it  would  be  a  sad  exchange, 
would  it  not  ?  to  give  a  friend  for  a  slave.  Be- 
sides, I  doubt  not  that  you  have  loved  a  thou- 
sand times  before.  But  tell  me.  Count,  do  you 
think  any  one  can  love  more  than  once  ?  " 

"  From  my  own  experience  I  cannot  speak," 
replied  the  Count,  "  for  I  am  a  very  stony- 
hearted person,  but  I  should  tliink  that  a  man 
might." 

^'  And  woman  not!"  she  interrupted  eagerly. 
^^  Poor  women  !  You  hem  us  in  on  all  sides !  — - 
But  after  all,  perhaps,  you  are  right,"  she  added, 
after  a  moment's  pause.  ^^  lliere  is,  there  must 
be^  difference  between  the  love  of  man  and  the 
love  of  woman.  Hers  is  the  first  fresh  bright- 
ness of  the  heart,  which  never  can  be  known 
again;  hers  is  the  flower  which,  once  broken 
ofl^  is  succeeded  by  no  other ;  hers  is  the  in- 
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Muse-— die  deep  —  the  all  engrossing,  which, 
when  once  come  and  gone,  leaves  the  exhausted 
heart  without  the  power  of  feeling  such  things 
again.  With  man  it  is  different:  lore  has  not  that 
sway  over  him  that  it  has  over  a  woman.  It  is  not 
with  him  the  only  thing,  the  end,  the  object  of 
his  being.  It  takes  possession  of  him  but  as  a 
part,  and,  therefore,  may  be  known  more  than 
once,  perhaps.  But,  wiUi  woman,  that  fire  once 
kindled  must  be  the  funeral  pile  of  her  own 
heart.  As  the  ancients  fabled,  flowers  may 
spring  up  from  the  ashes,  but  as  far  as  real  love 
s  concerned,  after  the  first  true  affection,  the 
heart  is  with  the  dead." 

She  paused,  and  both  were  silent ;  for  there 
was  something  in  the  words  which  she  spoke 
which  liad  a  deeper  effect  upon  Albert  of  Mor- 
seiul  than  he  had  imagined  any  thing  could 
have  produced.  He  struggled  against  himself, 
however,  and  then  replied,  "  Ybu  took  me  up 
too  quickly,  lady.  I  was  not  going  to  say  that 
it  is  impossible  for  woman  to  love  twice.  I  do 
not  know,  I  cannot  judge;  but  I  think  it  very 
possible  that  the  ancients,  to  whom  you  have 
just  alluded,  may  have  intended  to  figure  love 
under  the  image  of  the  phcenix;  and  I  do  fully 
believe  that  many  a  woman  may  have  fancied 
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herself  in  love  a  dozen  times  before  she  was  so 
really.'' 

"Fancy  herself  in  love!'*  exclaimed  Cle- 
mence,  in  a  tone  almost  indignant  <*  Fancy 
herself  in  love,  Monsieur  de  Morseiul !  I  should 
think  it  less  difficult  to  love  twice  than  to  fancy 
one*s  self  in  love  at  all,  if  one  were  not  really  so. 
We  may  perhaps  fancy  qualities  in  a  person 
who  does  not  truly  possess  them,  and  thus, 
adorned  by  our  own  imagination,  may  love 
him ;  but  still  it  is  not  that  we  fancy  we  are  in 
love,  but  are  really  in  love  with  the  creature  of 
our  fancy.  However,  I  will  talk  about  it  no 
more.  It  is  a  thing  that  does  not  do  to  think 
of.  I  wonder  if  ever  there  was  a  man  that  was 
really  worth  loving.** 

The  Count  replied,  but  he  could  not  get  her 
to  pursue  the  subject  any  farther ;  she  studiously 
rambled  away  to  other  things ;  and,  after  speak-* 
ing  of  some  matters  of  minor  import,  darted 
back  at  once  to  the  point  at  which  the  convers- 
ation had  begun,  as  if  the  rest  had  been  but 
a  temporary  dream,  interpolated  as  it  were  be- 
tween matters  of  more  serious  moment  The 
Count  had  been  endeavouring  to  bring  her  back 
to  the  subject  of  the  heart's  feelings ;  for  though 
he  felt  that  it  was  a  dangerous  one  —  a  most 
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dang^ous  one — one  that  might  well  lead  to 
words  that  could  never  be  recalled,  yet  he 
longed  to  gain  some  insight  into  tliat  heart 
which  he  could  not  but  think  was  filled  with 
finer  things  than  she  suffered  to  appear.  She 
would  not  listen,  however,  nor  be  led,  and 
replied  as  if  she  had  not  in  the  slightest  degree 
attended  to  what  he  had  been  saying,  — 

**  No,  Monsieur  de  Morseiul,  no,  it  is  neither 
for  health's  sake  nor  for  beauty's  that  I  rise 
early  and  seek  the  morning  air.  I  will  teU  you 
why  it  is.  In  those  early  and  solitary  hounfy 
and  those  hours  alone,  I  can  have  some  com- 
munion with  my  own  heart  —  I  can  converse 
with  the  being  within  myself —  I  can  hold  con- 
ference^ too,  with  what  I  never  meet  alone  at 
other  hours, — nature,  and  nature's  God.  The 
soft  air  of  the  morning  has  a  voice  only  to  be 
heard  when  crowds  are  far  away.  The  leaves 
of  the  green  trees  have  tongues,  drowned  in  the 
idle  gabble  of  a  foolish  multitude,  but  heard 
in  the  calm  quiet  of  the  early  morning.  The 
fields,  the  brooks,  the  birds,  the  insects,  all  have 
their  language,  if  we  will  listen  to  it ;  but  what 
are  fields,  and  brooks,  and  birds,  and  tree% 
and  the  soft  air,  when  I  am  surrounded  by  a 
tribe  of  things  as  empty  as  the  sounding  brass 
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or  tinkling  cymbal  ?  Can  I  think  of  any  thing 
more  dignified  than  a  padusoie  when  one  baby 
man  is  whispering  softly  in  my  ear,  *  The  violet. 
Mademoiselle,  suits  better  with  your  complexion 
tlian  with  any  other  that  the  earth  ever  pro- 
duced, which  shows  that  complexion's  exceed- 
ing brightness;'  and  another  tells  me  that  the 
blackness  of  my  hair  would  make  a  raven 
blush,  or  that  my  eyes  are  fit  to  people  the 
heaven  with  stars  !  But  it  is  time  that  I  should 
go  to  my  task,"  she  continued ;  *^  so  adieu, 
Monsieur  de  Morseiul.  If  you  walk  on  straight 
to  the  ramparts  you  will  find  the  view  beautiful, 
and  the  air  fresh." 

Thus  saying,  she  turned  and  left  him,  and 
the  hint  not  to  follow  was  too  plain  to  be  mis- 
understood. He  walked  on  then  towards  the  ram- 
parts with  his  arms  crossed  upon  his  chest,  and 
his  eyes  bent  upon  the  ground.  He  did  not 
soliloquise,  for  his  nature  was  not  one  of  those 
which  frequently  give  way  to  such  weaknesses. 
It  was  his  thoughts  that  spoke,  and  spoke 
plainly,  though  silently. 

"  She  is,  indeed,  lovely,"  he  thought,  "  and 
she  is,  indeed,  enchanting.  If  she  would  but 
give  her  heart  way  she  is  all  tliat  I  pictured  to 
myself,  all  that  I  dreamed  of,  though  with  a  sad 
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mixture  of  faults  from  which  her  original  nature 
was  free.  But,  alas !  it  is  evident  that  she 
either  does  love  or  lias  loved  another,  and  she 
herself  confesses  that  she  cannot  love  twice. 
Perhaps  she  has  spoken  thus  plainly  as  a  warn- 
ing, and  if  so,  how  much  ought  I  to  thank  her 
for  her  frankness?  Besides,  she  is  of  another 
creed.  I  must  dream  upon  this  subject  no 
more.  —  Yet  who  can  be  the  man  that  has  won 
that  young  heart,  and  then  perhaps  thought  it 
not  worth  the  wearing  ?  Surely,  surely  it  cannot 
be  D*£vran,  and  yet  she  evidently  likes  his  sqk 
ciety  better  than  that  of  any  one.  She  seeks 
him  rather  than  otherwise.  How  can  I  tell 
what  may  have  passed,  what  may  be  passing 
between  them  even  now  ?  Yet  she  is  evidently 
not  at  ease  at  heart,  and  he  too  told  me  but 
the  other  day  that  it  was  his  determination 
never  to  marry.  He— made  for  loving  and 
being  beloved  !  —  he  never  marry  I  —  It  must 
be  so ;  some  quarrel  has  taken  place  between 
them,  some  breach  which  they  think  irre- 
mediable. How  often  is  it  when  such  things 
are  the  case  that  lovers  will  fancy  that  they 
are  cool,  and  calm,  and  determined,  and  can 
live  like  friends  and  acquaintances,  forgetting 
the  warmer  feelings  that  have  once  existed  be« 
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tween  them  !  Yes,  it  must  be  so^"  he  continned, 
as  he  pondered  over  all  the  different  circum* 
stances ;  ^^  it  must  be  so,  and  they  will  soon  be 
reconciled.  I  will  crush  these  foolish  feelings 
in  my  heart;  I  will  banish  all  weak  remem- 
brances; and  to  do  so  effectually,  I  will  quit 
this  place  as  soon  as  possible,  leaving  Louis 
here,  if  he  chooses  to  stay." 

Thus  musing,  with  a  sad  heart  and  bitterer 
feelings  than  he  would  even  admit  to  himself, 
Albert  de  Morseiul  walked  on  in  the  direction 
which  Cldmence  had  pointed  out,  and  passing 
through  various  long  allies,  planted  in  the  taste 
of  that  day,  arrived  at  a  spot  where  some  steps 
led  up  to  the  ramparts  of  the  town,  which  com- 
manded a  beautiful  view  over  the  gently  undu- 
lating country  round  Poitiers,  with  more  than 
one  little  river  meandering  through  the  fields 
around.  Leaning  his  arms  on  the  low  breastr 
work,  he  paused  and  gazed  over  a  scene  on 
which,  at  any  other  time,  he  might  have  looked 
witli  feelings  of  deep  interest,  and  noted  every 
little  mound  and  tree,  marking,  as  he  was  wont, 
each  light  and  shadow,  and  following  each  turn 
of  the  Clain  or  Boivre.  Now,  however,  there 
was  nothing  but  a  vague  vision  of  green  and 
sunny  things  before  his  eyes,  while  the  si^t 
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of  the  spirit  was  fixed  intensely  upon  the  deeper 
and  darker  things  of  his  own  heart. 

Alas,  alas,  it  must  be  said,  he  felt  that  he  loved 

Cl^inence  de  Marly.     Notwithstanding  all  he 

had  seen,  notwithstanding  all  he  had  condemned, 

notwithstanding  the  Fear  that  she  could  not  make 

him  happy  even  if  he  could  obtain  her,    the 

belief  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  win  her,  and 

the  conviction  that  she  loved  another  —  alas, 

he  felt,  and  felt  bitterly,  that  at  length,  indeed, 

he  loved,  and  loved  with  the  whole  energy  of  his 

nature.     He  reproached  himself  with  weakness; 

he  accused  himself  of  the  follies  that  he  had  so 

often  condemned  in  others.     Was  it  her  mere 

beauty  that  he  loved  ?  he  asked  himself.     Was 

it  the  mere  perfection  of  form  and  colour  that, 

in  a  few  short  years,  would  fleet  with  fleeting 

seasons,  and  give  place  to  irremediable  decay  ? 

Was  he,  who  had  believed  that  loveliness  could 

have  no  effect  on  him,  was  he  caught  by  the 

painted  glittering  of  a  mere  beautiful  statue? 

No ;  he  felt  there  was  something  more.    He  felt 

that  she  had  given  him  sufficient  insight  into 

her  original  nature  to  show  him  that,  though 

spoiled  by  after   circumstances,  she  had  been 

made  by  the  hand  of  God  that  which  he  had 

always    believed    he    could   love,    that   bright 

VOL.  I.  R 
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being  where  die  beautiful  form,  and  the  beau- 
tiful heart,  and  the  beautiful  mind  were  all 
attuned  together  in  one  grand  and  comprehen- 
sive harmony  of  nature.  He  felt  that  such 
was  the  case,  and  his  sensations  were  only  the 
bitterer  that  it  should  be  so. 

He  had  thus  paused  and  meditated  some 
little  time  full  of  his  own  thoughts  and  nothing 
else,  when  a  hand  was  suddenly  laid  upon  his 
shoulder,  and,  turning  round,  he  saw  his  friend 
the  Chevalier. 

*'  Why,  Albert,"  he  said,  "  in  what  melan- 
choly guise  are  you  here  meditating?  I  met 
Clemence  upon  the  stairs  just  now,  and  she  told 
me  that  I  should  find  you  here,  tasting  the 
morning  air  upon  the  ramparts.  I  expected  to 
see  you  with  your  eye  roving  enchanted  over 
this  fine  scene,  looking  as  usual  half  way  be- 
tween a  mad  poet  and  a  mad  painter;  and  lo  ! 
instead  of  that,  here  you  are  planted  upon  tlie 
rampart  like  a  dragoon  officer  in  garrison  in  a 
dull  Dutch  town,  with  your  heel  beating  me- 
lancholy time  on  tl)e  pavement,  and  your  eyes 
profoundly  cast  into  the  town  ditch.  In  the 
name  of  Heaven,  why  did  you  not  make  Clemence 
come  on  to  enliven  you?" 

he  Count  smiled  with  a  somewhat  bitter 
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smile.  **  It  would  have  hardly  been  necessary, 
and  hardly  right  to  try,"  he  replied ;  **  but  you 
miscalculate  my  power,  D'Evran.  The  lady 
left  me  with  an  intelligible  hint,  not  only  that 
she  was  not  about  to  follow  me,  but  that  I  was 
not  to  follow  her." 

**  What,  saucy  with  you,  too ! "  cried  the 
Chevalier  laughing.  **  I  did  not  think  that  she 
would  have  had  determination  enough  for  that.** 

"  Nay,  nay,  you  are  mistaken,  Louis,"  re- 
plied the  Count;  "  not  in  the  least  saucy,  as  you 
term  it,  but  quite  mistress  of  hei*self,  of  course, 
to  do  as  she  pleased." 

**  And  yet,  Albert,"  said  the  Chevalier,  "  and 
yet  I  do  believe  that  there  is  not  a  man  in 
France  with  whom  she  would  so  willingly  have 
walked  through  these  gardens  as  with  yourselE 
Nay,  do  not  be  foolish  or  blind,  Albert.  I 
heard  her  saying  to  Marsillac  but  yesterday, 
when  he  called  to  take  his  leave,  that  she  had 
seen  at  Poitiers  more  than  she  had  ever  seen 
in  her  life  before,  a  courtier  who  was  not  a  fool, 
a  soldier  who  was  not  a  libertine,  and  a  man  of 
nearly  thirty  who  had  some  good  feelings  left,** 

The  Count  gazed  steadfastly  into  the  Cheva- 
lier's face  for  a  moment,  as  if  he  would  have 
read    into    his   very   soul,   and   then   replied, 
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"  Come,  Louis,  let  us  go  back.  If  she  mennt 
me,  she  was  pleased  to  be  complimentary,  and 
liad  probably  quarrelled  witli  her  real  lover,  and 
knew  that  he  was  in  hearing." 

The  Chevalier  gave  himself  a  turn  round 
upon  his  heel,  without  reply,  sang  a  bar  or  two 
of  a  gay  air,  at  that  time  fashionable  in  Pai'is, 
and  then  walked  back  to  the  governoi^'s  house 
with  the  Count,  who,  from  every  thing  he  had 
seen  and  heard,  but  the  more  firmly  determined 
to  hasten  his  steps  from  Poitiers  as  fast  as 
possible. 

The  hour  of  breakfast  had  not  yet  arrived  when 
they  entered  the  house,  and  the  Count  turned 
to  his  own  apartments,  seeking  to  remain  in  soli- 
tude for  a  few  minutes,  not  in  order  to  indulge 
in  thoughts  and  reflections  which  he  felt  to  be 
unnerving,  but  to  make  a  vigorous  effort  to  re- 
cover all  his  composure,  and  pass  the  rest  of  the 
two  or  three  days  which  he  had  to  remain  as  if 
notliing  had  given  any  disturbance  to  the  usual 
tranquil  course  of  his  feelings.  In  ttie  ante-room, 
however,  he  found  Maitre  Jerome,  sitting  watcli- 
ing  the  door,  like  a  cat  before  the  hole  of  a 
mouse;  and  the  moment  he  entered  Jerome 
sprang  up,  saying, — 
•  "  Oh,   Monseigneur,    I   have  something  to 
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wf  to  you,  which  may  not  be  amiss  to  hear 
quickly.  I  have  discovered  the  exact  nature  of 
tbe  commission  of  Monsieur  de  St.  Helie,  which 
you  wanted  to  know." 

The  Count  beckoned  him  into  the  innercliam- 
ber,  and  demanded,  looking  at  him  sternly, 
^'  Truth  or  falsehood,  Riquet  ?  This  is  no  joking 
mauer !" 

**  Truth,  upon  my  honour,  sir,"  replied  the 
man ;  ^^  1  would  deceive  you  on  no  account 
whatsoever ;  and  now,  pray,  sir,  ask  no  questions^ 
but  let  me  tell  my  tale.  It  is  truth,  for  once  in 
my  life,  depend  upon  it.  I  can  tell  truth  upon 
an  occasion,  sir,  when  it  suits  me." 

^^  But  how  am  I  to  be  sure  of  the  accuracy 
of  the  information,  if  I  ask  you  no  questions^ 
Riqnet  ?"  said  the  Count 

**  You  may  be  quite  sure  of  it,  sir,"  replied 
the  man,  though  I  must  not  tell  you  how  I  came 
at  my*  tale.  Suppose,  I  say,  only  suppose  that 
I  had  heard  Monsieur  de  St.  Helie  repeating  it 
word  for  word  to  Monsieur  Pelisson,  and  the 
Cure  de  Guadrieul  had  confirmed  it.  I  sayf 
suppose  it  were  so,  and  be  sure  that  my  authority 
is  quite  as  good." 

«  Well,  well,"  said  his  master,  "  go  on." 
«  Well,  then,  sir,"  continued  the  servant,  "  of 
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course,  as  a  good  Catholic,  I  hope  that  you  and 
all  the  other  Huguenots  of  France  may  be 
thoroughly  roasted  in  good  time;  but,  never- 
theless, as  you  happen  to  be  my  master  in  this 
world,  I  am  in  duty  bound  to  tell  you  what  I 
heard.  Monsieur  de  St.  Helie,  then,  and 
Monsieur  Pelisson  are  commanded  to  demand 
of  the  states  of  the  province,  effectual  measures 
to  be  taken  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  into  tlie 
bosom  of  the  church,  without  delay,  all  the 
Huguenots  within  their  jurisdiction.  In  ex- 
pressing this  demand  there  are  a  great  many  soft 
words  used,  and  much  talk  of  gentleness  and 
persuasion ;  but  Huguenots'  children  are  to  be 
brought  over  by  all  means ;  they  are  to  be  re- 
ceived to  renounce  their  errors  at  seven  years 
old.  No  more  Huguenots  are  to  be  permitted 
to  keep  schools.  They  are  to  be  excluded  from 
all  public  offices  of  any  kind  or  character  what- 
soever. They  are  no  longer  to  be  allowed  to 
call  their  religion  the  reformed  religion ^" 

*^  Enough,  enough,"  said  the  Count,  stopping 
him,  "  and  more  than  enough.  Is  this  informa- 
tion sure?" 

**  Most  sure,  sir,"  replied  the  man,  with  a 
solemnity  that  admitted  no  doubt  of  his  since- 
rity, *^  and  the  commission  ended  with  the  words, 
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that  tbese  means  were  to  be  taken  in  prepara- 
tion for  those  ulterior  steps  which  the  King  was 
determined  to  employ." 

The  Comit  made  no  reply,  but  paced  the 
room  for  two  or  three  minutes  in  considerable 
agitation.  ^  I  wanted  something  to  rouse  me^*' 
he  said,  at  length,  '^  and  I  have  it  now,  indeed ! 
Quick,  Riquet,  call  Claude,  and  Beyhours,  and 
Martin ;  tell  them  to  saddle  their  horses,  for  I 
want  them  to  carry  some  notes.  When  yon 
have  done  that,  come  hither  yourself,  and  say 
not  a  word  of  this  affair  to  any  one." 

When  the  man  returned^  he  found  three  notes 
written  and  addressed  to  different  protestant 
noblemen  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Poitiers, 
which  his  lord  directed  him  to  give  to  the  ser- 
vants named,  to  carry  them  to  their  several  des- 
tinations; and  then  added,  ^^  Now,  Riquet,  I 
have  a  commission  for  you  yourself;  I  will  not 
give  you  a  note,  as  that  is  useless.  You  would 
know  the  contents  of  it  before  you  got  to  the  end 
of  your  journey :  of  that  I  am  well  aware." 

^  Certainly,  sir,"  replied  the  man,  with  his 
usual  effirontery ;  **  I  always  make  a  point  of 
that,  for  then  I  can  tell  the  purport  on  my  ar- 
rival if  I  lose  the  note  by  the  way." 

**I  know  it,"  replied  the   Count,  "but  I 
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believe  you,  notwithstanding,  to  be  faithful  and 
attached  to  me,  and  that  you  can  be  silent  when 
it  is  necessary." 

"  As  the  grave,  sir,"  replied  the  man. 

"  Well,  then,"  continued  his  master,  "  you 
know  the  chateau  of  tlie  Maille,  at  about  two 
leagues'  distance.  Go  thither  —  ask  to  speak  to 
Monsieur  de  Corvoie — tell  him  tliat  I  will  be  with 
him  to-morrow  about  mid-day  —  tliat  I  liave 
matters  of  the  deepest  importance  to  communi* 
cate  to  him  — and  that  I  have  asked  three  other 
gentlemen  of  our  own  persuasion  to  meet  me  at 
his  house  to-morrow.  Say  nothing  more  and 
notliing  less." 

"  Sir,  I  will  cut  it  on  all  sides  exactly  as  you 
have  commanded,"  replied  the  man,  and  will 
bear  you  his  message  back  immediately,  if  there 
should  be  any." 

These  aiTangements  being  made,  the  Count 
descended  to  the  breakfast  table,  where  he  found 
the  Chevalier  seated  by  the  side  of  Clemence 
de  Marly.  The  Count  had  resolved  that  during 
his  stay  he  would  notice  the  conduct  of  Cl^'mence 
as  little  as  possible ;  that  he  would  endeavour 
to  look  upon  her  as  a  being  that  could  never 
be  his ;  but,  nevertheless,  he  could  not  now  help 
noticing   that   though   she  and   the  Chevalier 
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might  not  conTerae  much  together,  there  was 
from  time  to  time  a  few  words  passed  between 
them  in  a  low  voice,  evidently  referring  to  things 
apart  from  the  general  conversation  that  was 
going  on.  He  steeled  his  heart,  though  with 
agony  to  himself,  and  pleading  the  necessity  of 
visiting  some  friends  in  the  neighbourhood, 
mounted  his  horse  immediately  after  breakfast, 
and  was  absent  from  Poitiers  the  greater  part 
of  the  day. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

THE   MEETING  AND    THE  CHASE. 

On  the  following  morning,  at  breakfast,  some 
sports  and  diversions  were  proposed ;  and  the 
governor,  who  wished  to  afford  amusement  to  all 
parties  and  to  keep  them  in  especial  good  humour 
till  after  the  meeting  of  the  states,  proposed  to 
set  out  almost  immediately  to  force  a  stag  in  the 
neighbouring  woods.  There  were  several  young 
noblemen  present,  swelling  the  train  of  la  belle 
Clcmence,  but  she  had  shown  herself  somewhat 
grave,  and  less  lively  than  usual ;  and  after  the 
proposal  had  been  made  and  agreed  to  by  al- 
most all,  she  remarked  the  silence  of  the  Count 
de  Morseiul,  saying,  that  she  feared,  from  the 
profound  silence  that  he  kept,  they  were  again 
to  be  deprived  of  die  pleasure  of  Monsieur  de 
Morseiul's  society,  as  they  had  been  on  their 
ride  of  the  day  before.  She  spoke  in  rather  a 
low  voice,  and,  perhaps  one  might  say,  timidly, 
for  her  manner  was  very  different  from  that 
which  she  usually  assumed. 
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"  I  fear,  fair  lady,**  replied  the  Count,  who 
felt  that  under  any  other  circumstances  her 
speech  would  have  been  a  sore  temptation,  <*  I 
fear  that  I  have  engaged  myself  to  visit  a  friend 
in  the  neighbourhood  at  noon  to-day." 

^^  Oh,  we  will  take  no  excuse,"  cried  the  Due 
de  Rouvr^ ;  *^  indeed.  Count,  you  must  send  a 
messenger  to  tell  your  friend  you  cannot  come. 
You  who  are  fiuned  for  your  skill  in  forest 
^rts  must  positively  be  with  us." 

The  Count,  however,  remained  firm,  saying, 
that  he  had  appointed  to  meet  his  friend  on 
business  of  importance  to  them  botli ;  and  tlie 
Due  de  Rouvre  was  of  course  silent.  The 
young  De  Hericourt,  who  had  been  absent  for  a 
day  or  two,  and  had  only  lately  returned,  gazed 
at  Clemence  with  a  sort  of  ironical  smile,  as  be 
saw  upon  her  countenance  a  look  of  mortift- 
caiion  which  she  could  not  or  would  not  re- 
strain ;  but  the  Count  saw  it  too,  and  was  struck 
with  it;  for,  though  skilful  by  habit  in  reading 
the  hearts  of  those  with  whom  he  was  brought 
into  contact,  he  could  not  perfectly  satisfy  him* 
self  with  regard  to  the  nature  of  that  look  and 
the  fedings  from  which  it  sprung.  He  felt,  too, 
that  something  more  than  a  dry  refusal  was,  per- 
haps, owing  in  mere  courtesy  to  Clemence  for  the 
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wish  she  had  expressed  for  his  society,  and  lie 
added,  -^ 

*'  I  do  assure  you,  Mademoiselle  de  Marly, 
that  nothing  could  have  been  so  great  a  tempt- 
ation to  me  as  the  thought  of  accompanying 
you,  and  our  gay  friends  here,  to  wake  the 
woods  with  the  sounds  of  horns  and  dogs,  and 
I  grieve  very  much  that  this  appointment  should 
have  been  made  so  unfortunately. '* 

**  Indeed,"  she  exclaimed,  brightening  up, 
**  if  such  be  your  feelings  I  will  coax  ma  reine^ 
SB  I  always  call  our  good  Duchess,  to  coax  the 
governor,  who  never  refuses  any  thing  to  her, 
though  he  refuses  plenty  of  things  to  me,  to 
delay  the  party  for  an  hour.  Then  we  shall  be 
some  time  getting  to  the  woodside,  you  know ; 
some  time  making  all  our  preparations;  and'you 
shall  come  and  join  us  whenever  you  have  done. 
We  will  make  noise  enough  to  let  you  know 
where  we  are." 

Of  course  there  was  now  no  refusing;  the 
Count  promised  to  come  if  the  important  business 
ID  which  he  was  about  to  be  engaged  was  over 
in  time,  and  Cl^mence  repaid  him  with  a  smile, 
such  as  she  but  rarely  gave  to  any.  It  was 
now  well  nigh  time  for  him  to  depart ;  and  after 
shutting  himself  up  for  a  few  minutes  alone,  in 
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order  to  think  over  the  circumstances  about  to 
be  discussed,  he  set  out,  with  some  servants^  and 
rode  rapidly  to  the  chateau  of  tlie  Maille*  He 
found  several  horses  in  the  court  yard,  and  j udg^ 
rightly,  from  that  sight,  that  the  others  had  arw 
rived  before  him.  He  found  them  all  assembled 
in  the  large  hall,  and  each  greeted  him  gladly  and 
kindly,  looking  with  some  eagerness  for  wbathe 
had  to  communicate.  But  the  master  of  thidi 
chateau  asked  him  to  pause,  for  a  moment, 
adding,  — 

^^  I  have  a  friend  here  who  arrived  last  nighl, 
and  whom  you  will  all  be  glad  to  see.  He  will 
join  us  in.  a  moment,  as  he  is  but  writing  a  shotfl 
despatch  in  another  room."  !  m 

"  Who  is  he?''  demanded  the  Count;  "is  it 
Monsieur  de  TEstang  ?  " 

.  "  Oh  no,"  replied  the  other.  "  He  is  a  man 
of  arms  instead  of  a  man  of  peace."  But  almoM; 
as  he  spoke  the  door  opened,  and  the  famoUa 
Marechal  de  Schomberg  entered  the  room*<. ) 
.  ^^  I  am  happy  to  see  you  all,  gent]emen>",h^ 
said;  ^*  MQU&ieur  de  Morseiul,  mygoodfriakln'f 
he, continued,,  shaking  him  warmly  by  the.h(Midi 
^VXani  delighted  to  meet  you.  I  have  not  ciefo 
ygq,  sjnce  Wf^  were  fellowrsoldiers  tog8theP/an 
very  .troublous- times,"  *  ,.  .  i  ..  hijucU. 
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"  I  hope,  Marshal,"  replied  the  Count,  "  that 
at  the  present  we  may  be  fellow-pacificators  in- 
stead of  fellow-soldiers.  We  are  all  Protestants, 
gentlemen,  and  as  what  I  have  lately  learned 
affects  us  all,  I  thought  it  much  the  best  plan, 
before  I  took  any  steps  in  consequence,  in  my 
own  neighbourhood,  to  consult  with  you,  and 
see  whether  we  could  not  draw  up  such  a  re- 
monstrance and  plain  statement  of  our  case  to 
the  King,  as  to  induce  him  to  oppose  the  evil 
intentions  of  his  ministers,  and  once  more  gua- 
rantee to  us  the  full  and  entire  enjoyment  of 
those  rights  in  which  he  promised  us  security 
on  his  accession  to  the  throne,  but  which  have 
been  sadly  encroached  upon  and  curtailed  with- 
in the  last  ten  years." 

"  They  have,  indeed,"  said  the  Count  de 
Champclair ;  '^  but  I  trust,  Monsieur  de  Mor- 
seiul,  you  have  nothing  to  tell  us  which  may 
lead  us  to  believe  that  greater  encroachments 
still  are  intended." 

Marshal  Schomberg  shook  his  head  with  a 
melancholy  smile ;  but  he  did  not  interrupt  the 
Count  de  Morseiul,  who  proceeded  to  relate 
what  he  knew  of  the  mission  of  Pelisson  and 
St.  Helie,  and  the  further  information  which  he 
had  gained  in  regard  to  their  commission  on 
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the  preceding  day.  The  first  burst  of  anger 
and  indignation  was  greater  than  he  expected* 
and  nothing  was  talked  of  for  a  few  minutes 
but  active  resistance  to  the  powers  of  the  crown* 
of  reviving  the  days  of  the  League  or  those  of 
Louis  XIII.,  and  defending  their  rights  and  pri* 
vileges  to  the  last.  Marshal  Schomberg,  how* 
ever  eminently  distinguished  for  his  attachment 
to  his  religion,  maintained  a  profound  silence 
during  the  whole  of  the  first  ebullitions;  and  at 
length  Monsieur  de  Champclair  remarkedi 
^^  The  Marshal  does  not  seem  to  think  well  of 
our  purposes.  What  would  he  have  us  do,  thus 
brought  to  bay  ?" 

**  My  good  friends,"  replied  Schomberg,  with 
his  slight  foreign  accent,  ^^  I  think  only  that  you 
do  not  altogether  consider  how  times  have 
changed  since  the  days  of  Louis  XIII.  Even 
then  the  reformed  church  of  France  was  not 
successful  in  resisting  the  King,  and  now  re* 
sistance,  unless  men  were  driven  to  it  by  despair, 
would  be  madness.  Forced  as  I  am  to  be  much 
about  the  court,  I  have  seen  and  known  these 
matters  in  their  progress  more  intimately  than 
any  of  you,  and  can  but  believe  that  our  sole 
hope  will  rest  in  showing  the  King  the  utmost 
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submission,  wliile  at  the  same  time  we  represent 
to  him  the  grieyances  that  we  suffer." 

^*  But  does  lie  not  know  those  grievances  al- 
ready ?"  exclaimed  one  of  the  other  gentlemen ; 
"  are  they  not  his  own  act  and  deed  ?" 

"  They  are,  it  is  true,"  replied  Schomberg, 
mildly,  ^^  but  he  does  not  know  one  half  of  the 
consequences  which  his  own  acts  produce.  Let 
ine  remind  you  that  it  is  the  people  who  sur- 
round the  King  that  urge  him  to  these  acts, 
and  it  is  consequently  their  greatest  interest  to 
prevent  him  from  knowing  the  evil  conse- 
quences thereof.  Not  one  half  of  the  severities 
that  are  exercised  in  the  provinces  —  indeed  I 
may  say,  no  severities  at  all — are  exercised  to- 
wards the  Protestants  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  Paris,  Versailles,  or  Fontainbleau. 
They  take  especial  care  that  the  eyes  of  majesty, 
and  the  ear  of  authority,  shall  not  be  opened  to 
the  cries,  groans,  or  sufferings  of  an  injured 
people.  Louis  the  Great  is  utterly  ignorant 
that  the  Protestants  have  suffered,  or  are  likely  to 
suffer,  under  any  of  his  acts.  The  King  has  been 
always,  more  or  less,  a  bigot,  and  his  mother 
was  the  same :  Colbert  is  dead,  who  stood  be- 
tween us  and  our  enemies.  His  son  is  a  mere 
boy,  unable  if  not  unwilling  to  defend  us.     Th 
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ftMTjj  LoQvois,  and  bis  old  Jesuitical  &ther,  are,  in 
fact,  the  only  ihinisters  that  remain,  and  they 
have  been  our  enemies  from  the  beginning. 
Bat  they  have  now  stronger  motives  to  persecute 
us.  The  King  must  be  ruled  by  some  passion ; 
he  is  tired  of  the  domination  of  Louvois,  and 
that  minister  seeks  now  for  some  new  hold  upon 
his  master.  He  supported  his  tottering  power 
for  many  years  by  the  influence  of  Madame  de 
Monteq)an.  Madame  de  Montespan  has  fallen ; 
and  a  new  reign  has  commenced  under  a  woman, 
who  is  the  enemy  of  that  great  bad  man ;  but 
she  also  is  a  bigot,  and  the  minister  clearly  sees 
that  if  he  would  remain  a  day  in  power  he  must 
link  Madame  Scarron  to  himself  in  some  gene- 
nl  plan  which  will  identify  their  interests  to- 
gether. She  sees,  and  he  sees,  that  whatever 
be  that  plan  it  must  comprise  something  which 
affords  occupation  to  the  bigoted  zeal  of  the 
King.  The  Jesuits  see  that  too,  and  are  very 
willing  to  furnish  such  occupation ;  but  the  King, 
who  thinks  himself  a  new  St  George,  is  tired  of 
persecuting  Jansenism.  That  dragon  is  too  small 
and  too  tenacious  of  life  to  afford  a  subject  of  in- 
terest to  the  King  any  longer;  when  he  thinks  it 
is  quite  dead,  it  revives  again,  and  crawls  feebly 
here  and  there,  so  that  the  saint  is  weary  of 
VOL.  I.  s 
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killing  a  creature  that  seems  immortal.     Under 
these  circumstances  they  have  turned  his  eyes 
and  thoughts  towards  the  Protestants;  and  what 
have  they  proposed  to  him  which  might  not 
seduce  a  glory-loving   monarch  like  himself? 
They  have  promised  him  that  he  shall  effect 
what  none  of  his  ancestors  could  ever  accom- 
plish, by  completely  triumphing  over  subjects 
who  have  shown  tliat  they  can  resist  powerfully 
when   oppressed.      They   have   promised   him 
tliis  glory  as  an  absolute  monarch.     They  have 
promised  him  almost  apostolic  glory  in  con- 
verting people  whom  he  believes  to  be  heretics. 
They  have  promised  him  the  establishment  of 
one,  and  one  only  religion  in  France ;  and  they 
have  promised  him  that,  by  so  doing,  he  will  in- 
flict a  bitter  wound  on  tliose  Protestant  princes 
with  whom  he  has  been  so  long  contending. 
Such  are  the  motives  by  which  they  lead  on  the 
mind  of  Louis  to  severe  acts  against  us ;  but  there 
is  yet  one  other  motive;  and  to  that  I  will  parti- 
cularly call  your  attention,  as  it  ought,  I  tliink, 
greatly  to  affect  our  conduct.     They  have  misre- 
presented the  followers  of  the  reformed  religion 
in  France  as  a  turbulent,  rebellious,  obstinate 
race  of  men,  who  adhere  to  their  own  creed  more 
out  of  opposition  to  the  sovereign  than  from  any 
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real  attachment  to  the  religion  of  their  fore- 
&thers.  By  long  and  artful  reasonings  they 
have  persuaded  the  King  that  such  is  the  case. 
He  himself  told  me  long  ago,  that  individually 
there  are  a  great  many  good  men,  and  brave 
men,  and  loyal  men  amongst  us ;  but  that  as  a 
body  we  are  the  most  stiff-necked  and  rebellious 
race  he  ever  read  of  in  history." 

"  Have  we  not  been  driven  to  rebellion  ?" 
demanded  Monsieur  de  Champclair,  "  have  we 
not  been  driven  to  resistance  ?  Have  we  ever 
taken  arms  but  in  our  own  defence  ?" 

"  True,"  replied  Schomberg,  "  quite  true. 
But  kings  unfortunately  see  through  the  eyes  of 
others.  The  causes  of  our  resistance  are  hidden 
from  him  scrupulously.  The  resistance  itself 
is  urged  upon  him  vehemently." 

"  Then  it  is  absolutely  necessary,"  said  the 
Count  de  Morseiul,  "  that  he  should  be  made 
clearly  and  distinctly  to  know  how  much  we 
have  been  aggrieved,  how  peaceably  and  loyally 
we  are  really  disposed,  and  how  little  but  the 
bitterest  fruits  can  ever  be  reaped  from  the 
seeds  that  are  now  sowing." 

"  Precisely,"  replied  Schomberg.  "  That  is 
precisely  what  I  should  propose  to  do.  Let  us 
present  a  humble  remonstrance  to  the  King, 
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making  a  true  statement  of  our  case.  Let  us 
make  him  aware  of  the  evils  that  have  accrued, 
of  the  evils  that  still  must  accrue  from  per- 
secution ;  but  in  the  language  of  the  deepest 
loyalty  and  most  submissive  obedience.  Let 
us  open  liis  eyes,  in  fact,  to  the  real  state  of 
the  case.  This  is  our  only  hope,  for  in  resist- 
ance I  fear  there  is  none.  The  Protestant 
people  are  apathetic,  they  are  not  united  — 
and  they  are  not  sufficiently  numerous,  even  if 
they  were  united*  to  contend  successfully  with 
the  forces  of  a  great  empire  in  a  time  of  ex- 
ternal peace." 

"  I  do  not  know  that,"  exclaimed  Monsieur  de 
Champclair.  But  he  had  the  great  majority  of 
the  persons  who  were  then  present  against  him, 
and,  in  a  desultory  conversation  that  followed, 
those  who  had  most  vehemently  advocated  re- 
sistance but  a  few  minutes  before,  who  had  been 
all  fire  and  fury,  and  talked  loudly  of  sacrificing 
their  lives  a  thousand  times  rather  than  sacri- 
ficing their  religion,  viewed  the  matter  in  a  very 
different  light  now  when  the  first  eagerness  was 
over.  One  declared  that  not  an  able-bodied  man 
in  forty  would  take  the  field  in  defence  of  his  re- 
ligion ;  another  said,  that  they  had  surely  had 
warning  enough  at  La  Rochelle ;  another  spoke, 
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with  a  shudder,  of  Alaix.  In  short,  Albert  de 
Morseiul  bad  an  epitome  in  that  small  meeting 
of  the  doubts,  fears,  and  hesitations ;  the  apathy, 
the  weakness,  the  renitency  which  would  affect 
the  great  body  of  Protestants,  if  called  upon  sud- 
denly to  act  together.  He  was  forced,  then,  to 
content  himself  with  pressing  strongly  upon  the 
attention  of  ail  present  the  necessity  of  adopting 
instantly  the  suggestion  of  Marshal  Schomberg, 
and  ofdrawingupa  representation  to  the  King, 
to  be  signed  as  rapidly  as  possible  by  the  chief 
Protestants  throughout  the  kingdom,  and  trans- 
mitted to  Schomberg,  who  was  even  then  on  his 
way  towards  Paris. 

Vain  discussions  next  ensued  in  regard  to 
the  tone  of  the  remonstrance,  and  the  terms 
that  were  to  be  employed;  and  those  who 
were  inclined  to  be  more  bold  in  words  than 
in  deeds,  proposed  such  expressions  as  would 
have  entirely  obviated  the  result  sought  to  be 
obtained,  giving  the  petition  the  character  of  a 
threatening  and  mutinous  manifesto.  Though 
this  effect  was  self-evident,  yet  the  terms  had 
nearly  been  adopted  by  the  majority  of  those 
present,  and  most  likely  would  have  been  so, 
had  not  a  fortunate  sugf^estion  struck  the  mind 
of  Albert  of  MorseiuL 
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"  My  good  friends,"  he  said,  **  there  is  one 
thing  which  we  have  forgotten  to  consider.  We 
are  all  of  us  soldiers  and  countr}*  gentlemen , 
and  many  of  us  have,  perhaps,  a  certain  tincture 
of  belles  lettres ;  but  a  petition  from  the  whole 
body  of  Protestants  should  be  drawn  up  by  some 
person  eminent  alike  for  learning,  wisdom,  and 
piety,  whose  very  name  may  be  a  recommenda- 
tion to  tliat  which  he  produces.  What  say  you, 
then,  to  request  Monsieur  Claude  de  I'Estang 
to  draw  up  the  petition  for  our  whole  body.  I 
intend  to  leave  Poitiers  to-morrow,  and  will 
communicate  your  desire  to  him.  Tlie  paper 
shall  be  sent  to  you  all  as  soon  as  it  is  drawn  u)), 
and  nothing  will  remain  but  to  place  our  hands 
to  it,  and  lay  it  before  the  King." 

The  proposal  was  received  with  joy  by  all ;  for 
even  those  who  were  pressing  their  own  plans 
obstinately  were  at  heart  glad  to  be  delivered 
from  the  responsibility;  and  this  having  been 
decided,  the  meeting  broke  up. 

Hie  Count  de  Morseiul  lingered  for  a  few 
minutes  after  the  rest  were  gone  to  speak  with 
Marshal  Schomberg,  who  asked,  ^^  So  you 
are  not  going  to  wait  for  the  opening  of  the 
states?" 

'*  I  sec  no  use  of  so  doing,"  replied  tlic 
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Count;  ^<now  that  I  know  the  measures  which 
the  King's  commission  dictates,  I  have  nothing 
farther  to  detain  me.  But  tell  me,  Marshal, 
do  you  really  believe  that  Louvois  and  his 
abettors  will  urge  the  King  seriously  to  such 
steps  ?" 

**  To  a  thousand  others,"  replied  Schomberg; 
^^  to  a  thousand  harsher,  and  a  thousand  more 
dangerous  measures.  I  can  tell  you  that  it  is 
already  determined  to  prohibit  for  the  future  the 
marriages  of  Catholics  and  Protestants.  That, 
indeed,  were  no  great  evil,  and  I  think  rather 
favourable  to  us,  than  not ;  but  it  is  only  one 
out  of  many  encroachments  on  the  liberty  of 
conscience,  and,  depend  upon  it,  our  sole  hope 
is  in  opening  the  King's  eyes  to  our  real  charac- 
ter as  a  body,  and  to  the  awful  evils  likely  to 
ensue  from  oppressing  us." 

"  But  should  we  be  unable  so  to  do,"  de- 
manded the  Count,  ^^  what  remains  for  us  then, 
my  noble  friend?  Must  we  calmly  submit  to 
increasing  persecution  ?  must  we  renounce  our 
faith?  must  we  resist  and  die ?" 

"  If  by  our  death,"  replied  Schomberg  firmly, 
but  sadly,  "  we  could  seal  for  those  who  come 
after  us,  even  with  our  hearts'  blood,  a  covenant 
of  safety  —  if  by  our  fall  in  defence  of  our  re- 
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ligion  we  could  cement,  as  with  the  blood  of 
martyrs,  the  edifice  of  the  reformed  church  — 
if  there  were  even  a  hope  that  our  destruction 
could  purchase  immunity  to  our  brethren  or  our 
children,  I  should  say  that  there  is  but  one 
course  before  us.  But,  alas !  my  good  young 
friend,  do  you  not  know,  as  well  as  I  do,  that 
resistance  is  hopeless  in  itself,  and  must  be 
ruinous  in  its  consequences;  tliat  it  must  bring 
torture,  persecution,  misery,  upon  the  women, 
the  children,  the  helpless;  that  it  must  crush 
out  the  last  spark  of  toleration  that  is  likely  to 
be  left ;  and  that  the  ultimate  ruin  of  our  church 
in  France  will  but  be  hastened  thereby  ?  No  one 
deserving  the  title  of  man,  gentleman,  or  Chris- 
tian, will  abandon  his  religion  under  persecu- 
tion ;  but  there  is  another  course  to  be  taken, 
and  it  I  shall  take,  if  these  acts  against  us  be 
not  stayed.  I  will  quit  the  land  ^  I  will  make 
myself  a  home  elsewhere.  My  faith  shall  be 
my  country,  as  my  sword  has  been  my  inherit- 
ance !  Would  you  take  my  advice,  my  dear 
Count,  you  would  follow  my  example,  and 
forming  your  detennination  before  hand,  be 
prepared  to  act  when  necessary." 

The  Count  shook  his  head.    "  I  thank  you," 
he  said,  <^  I  thank  you,  and  will  give  what  you 
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propose  the  fullest  consideration;  but  it  h 
a  resolution  that  cannot  be  taken  at  once  —  at 
least  by  such  as  feel  as  I  do.  Oh !  my  good 
friend,  remember  how  many  ties  I  have  to  break 
asunder  before  I  can  act  as  you  propose.  There 
are  all  the  sweet  memories  of  youth,  the  cling- 
ing household  dreams  of  infancy,  the  sunny 
home  of  ray  first  days,  when  life*s  pilgrimage 
took  its  commencement  in  a  garden  of  flowers. 
I  must  quit  all  these, — every  dear  thing  to  which 
the  remembrance  of  my  brightest  days  is  at- 
tached—  and  spend  the  autumn  and  the  winter 
of  my  latter  life  in  scenes  where  there  is  not 
even  a  memory  of  its  spring.  I  must  quit  all 
these,  Schomberg.  I  must  quit  more.  I  must 
quit  the  faithful  people  that  have  surrounded 
me  from  my  boyhood  —  who  have  grown  up 
with  me  like  brothers  —  who  have  watched  over 
me  like  fathers  —  who  have  loved  me  with  that 
hereditary  love  that  none  but  lord  and  vassal 
can  feel  towards  each  other  —  who  would  lay 
down  their  lives  to  serve  me,  and  who  look  to 
me  for  direction,  protection,  and  support.  I 
must  quit  them,  I  must  leave  them  a  prey  to 
those  who  would  tear  and  destroy  them.  I  must 
leave,  too^  the  grave  of  my  fatlier,  the  tombs  of 
my  ancestors,  round  which  the  associations  of 
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the  past  have  wreathed  a  chain  of  glorious  me- 
mories that  should  bind  me  not  to  abandon  them. 
I,  too,  should  have  my  grave  there,  Schomberg ; 
I,  too,  should  take  my  place  amongst  the  many 
who  have  served  their  country,  and  left  a  name 
without  a  stain.  When  I  have  sought  the  battle 
field,  have  I  not  thought  of  them,  and  burned 
to  accomplish  deeds  like  theirs  ?  When  I  have 
been  tempted  to  do  any  tiling  that  is  wrong, 
have  I  not  thought  upon  their  pure  renown, 
and  cast  the  temptation  from  me  like  a  slimy 
worm  ?  And  should  I  leave  those  tombs  now  ? 
Were  it  not  better  to  do  as  they  would  have 
done,  to  hang  out  my  banner  from  the  walls 
against  oppression,  and  when  the  sword  which 
tliey  have  transmitted  to  me  can  defend  my 
right  no  longer,  perish  on  the  spot  which  is 
hallowed  by  the  possession  of  their  ashes?" 

"  No,  my  friend,  no,"  replied  Schomberg, 
"  it  were  not  better,  for  neither  could  you  so 
best  do  honour  to  their  name,  neither  would 
your  death  and  sacrifice  avail  aught  to  the  great 
cause  of  religious  liberty.  But  there  is  more  to 
be  considered,  Albert  of  Morseiul ;  you  might 
not  gain  the  fate  you  sought  fon  The  perverse 
bullet  and  the  unwilling  steel  often,  too  often, 
will  not  do  their  fatal  mission  upon  him  that 
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courts  them.  How  often  do  n-e  see  that  the 
timid,  the  cowardly,  or  the  man  who  has  a  thou- 
sand sweet  inducements  to  seek  long  life,  meets 
death  in  the  first  field  he  enters,  while  he  who 
in  despair  or  rage  walks  up  to  the  flashing  can- 
non's mouth  escapes  as  by  a  miracle  ?  Think,* 
Morseiul,  if  such  were  to  be  your  case,  what 
would  be  the  result:  first  to  linger  in  imprison- 
ment, next  to  see  the  exterminating  sword  of 
persecution  busy  amongst  those  that  you  had 
led  on  into  revolt,  to  know  that  their  hearths 
were  made  desolate,  their  children  orphans, 
their  patrimony  given  to  others,  their  wives  and 
daughters  delivered  to  the  brutal  insolence  of 
victorious  soldiers ;  and  then,  knowing  all  this, 
to  end  your  own  days  as  a  common  criminal, 
stretched  on  a  scaffold  on  the  torturing  wheel, 
amidst  the  shouts  and  derisions  of  superstitious 
bigots,  with  the  fraudulent  voice  of  monkish 
hypocrisy  pouring  into  your  dying  ear  insults  to 
your  religion  and  to  your  God.  Think  of  all 
this  i  and  think  also,  that,  at  that  last  moment, 
you  would  know  that  you  yourself  had  brought 
it  all  to  pass,  without  the  chance  of  effecting  one 
single  benefit  to  yourself  or  others." 

The  Count  put  his  hand  before  his  eyes,  but 
made  no  reply;  and  then,   wringing  Marshal 
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Schmtkherrg'i  hand,  he  moanted  his  horse  and 
rode  slow  I V  awav. 

For  a  considerable  distance  he  went  on  lee- 
wards Poitif-rs  at  the  3ame  ?low  pace,  filled  with 
dark  and  gloomy  thought?,  and  with  nothing 
hot  despair  on  every  side.  He  felt  tiiat  the 
words  of  Marshal  Schomberg  were  true  to  tlieir 
fullest  extent,  and  a  sort  of  presage  of  the  com- 
ing events  seemed  to  gatlier  slowly  upon  his 
heart,  like  dark  clouds  upon  the  rerge  of  the 
sky.  His  only  hope  reduced  itself  to  the  same 
narrow  bounds  which  had  lon^;  contained  those 
of  Schomberg;  the  result,  namely,  of  the  pro- 
posed petition  to  the  King. 

But  there  were  one  or  two  words  which 
Schomberg  had  dropped  accidentally,  and  which 
it  would  seem,  from  what  we  have  told  before, 
ought  not  to  have  produced  such  painful  and 
bitter  feelings  in  the  breast  of  Albert  of  Mor- 
seiul  as  they  did  produce.  They  were  those 
words  which  referred  to  the  prohibition  about 
to  be  decreed  against  the  marriages  of  Pro- 
testants and  Catholics.  What  was  it  to  him,  he 
asked  himself,  whether  Catholics  and  Protest- 
ants might  or  might  not  marry  ?  Was  not  his 
detemiiiiation  taken  with  regard  to  the  only 
person  whom  he  coulrl  have  ever  loved?  and 
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did  it  matter  that  another  barrier  was  placed 
between  them,  when  there  were  barriers  im- 
passable before.  But  still  he  felt  the  an- 
nouncement deeply  and  painfully ;  reason  liad 
no  power  to  check  and  overcome  those  sen- 
sations; and  oppressed  and  overloaded  as  his 
mind  then  was,  it  wandered  vaguely  from  misery 
to  misery,  and  seemed  to  take  a  pleasure  in 
calling  up  every  thing  that  could  increase  its 
own  pain  and  anguish. 

When  he  had  thus  ridden  along  for  somewhat 
more  than  two  miles,  he  suddenly  iieard  a  horn 
winded  lowly  in  the  distance,  and,  as  he  fancied, 
the  cry  of  dogs.  It  called  to  his  mind  his  pro« 
mise  to  Cl^mence  de  Marly.  He  felt  that  his 
frame  of  mind  was  in  strange  contrast  with  a 
gay  hunting  scene.  Yet  he  had  promised  to  go 
as  soon  as  ever  he  was  free,  and  he  was  not  a 
mail  to  break  his  promise,  even  when  it  was  a 
light  one.  He  turned  his  horse's  head,  then, 
in  the  direction  of  the  spot  from  which  the  sound 
seemed  to  proceed,  still  going  on  slowly  and 
gloomily. 

A  moment  after  he  heard  the  sounds  again. 
The  memory  of  happy  days,  and  of  his  old  forest 
sports,  came  upon  him,  and  he  made  a  strong 
ettoTi  against  the  darker  spirit  in  his  bosom.     , 
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"  I  will  drive  these  gloomy  thoughts  from 
me,"  he  said,  "if  it  be  but  for  an  hour;  I  will 
yet  know  one  bright  moment  more.  For  this  day 
I  will  be  a  boy  again,  and  to-morrow  I  will  cast 
all  behind  mo,  and  plunge  into  the  stream  of 
care  and  strife  ! " 

As  he  thus  thought  he  touched  his  horse  with 
the  spur;  the  gallant  beast  bounded  oif  like 
lightning ;  the  cry  of  the  hounds,  the  sound  of 
the  horns  came  nearer  and  nearer ;  and  in  a  few 
moments  more  the  Count  came  suddenly  upon 
a  relay  of  horses  and  dogs,  established  upon  the 
side  of  a  hill,  as  was  then  customary',  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  fresh  vigour  to  the  chase  when 
it  had  been  abated  by  weariness. 

"Is  the  deer  expected  to  pass  here?"  de- 
manded the  Count,  speaking  to  one  of  the 
veneurs^  and  judging  instantly,  by  his  own 
practised  eye,  that  it  would  lake  another  di- 
rection. 

"  The  young  Marquis  Hericourt  thought 
so,"  replied  the  man,  "  but  he  knows  nothing 
about  it." 

At  that  moment  the  gallant  stag  itself  was 
seen,  at  the  distance  of  about  half  a  mile,  bound- 
ing along  in  the  upland  towards  a  point  directly 
opposite ;  and  the  Count  knowing  that  he  must 
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come  upon  the  hunt  at  the  turn  of  the  valley, 
spurred  on  at  all  speed,  followed  by  his  at* 
tendants.  In  a  few  minutes  more  a  few  of  the 
huntsmen  were  seen ;  and,  in  another,  Cle- 
mence  de  Marly  was  before  his  eyes.  She 
was  glowing  with  exercise  and  eagerness,  her 
eyes  bright  as  stars,  her  clustering  hair  floating 
back  from  her  face,  her  whole  aspect  like  that 
which  she  bore,  when  first  he  saw  her  in  all  the 
brightness  of  her  youth  and  beauty.  The  Che- 
valier was  seen  at  a  distance  amusing  himself 
by  teasing,  almost  into  madness,  a  fiery  horse, 
that  was  eager  to  bound  forward  before  all  the 
rest ;  the  train  of  suitors,  and  of  flatterers,  that 
generally  followed  her,  was  scattered  about  the 
field ;  and,  in  a  moment  —  with  his  hat  off,  his 
dark  hair  curling  round  his  brow,  his  features 
lighted  up  with  a  smile  which  was  strangely 
mingled  with  the  strong  lines  of  deep  emo- 
tions just  passed,  like  the  sun  scattering  the 
remnants  of  a  thunder  cloud ;  with  his  chest 
thrown  forward,  his  head  bending  to  a  grace- 
ful salute,  and  his  person  erect  as  a  column  — 
Albert  of  Morseiul  was  by  the  side  of  Clemence 
de  Marly  and  galloping  on  with  her,  seemhig 
but  of  one  piece  with  the  noble  animal  that  bore 
him. 
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The  eyes  of  almost  all  those  that  followed, 
or  were  around,  were  turned  to  those  two; 
and  certainly  almost  every  thing  else  in  the 
gay  and  splendid  scene  through  which  they 
moved  seemed  to  go  out  extinguished  by  the 
comparison.  In  the  whole  air,  and  aspect,  and 
figure  of  each,  there  was  tliat  clear,  concen- 
trated expression  of  grace,  dignity,  and  power, 
that  seems  almost  immortal ;  so  that  the  Duke  de 
Rouvre  and  his  train,  the  gay  nobles,  the  dogs, 
the  huntsmen,  and  the  whole  array,  were  for  an 
instant  forgotten.  Men  forgot  even  themselves 
for  a  time  to  wonder  and  admire. 

Unconscious  that  such  was  the  case,  Albert 
de  Morseiul  and  Clemence  de  Marly  rode  on ; 
and  he  —  with  his  fate,  as  he  conceived,  sealed, 
and  his  determination  taken  —  cast  off  all  cold 
and  chilling  restraint,  and  appeared  what  he 
really  was  —  nay,  more,  appeared  what  he  was 
when  eager,  animated,  and  with  all  the  fine  qua- 
lities of  his  heart  and  mind  welling  over  in  a  mo- 
ment of  excitement.  Ali  tlie  tales  that  she  had 
heard  of  him  as  he  appeared  in  the  battle  field, 
or  in  the  moment  of  difficulty  and  danger,  were 
now  realised  to  the  mind  of  Clemence  de 
Marly,  and  while  she  wondered  and  enjoyed,  she 
felt  that  for  the  first  time  in  her  life,  she  had  met 
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one  to  wbom  her  own  high  heart  and  spirit 
mint  yield.  Her  eyes  sunk  beneath  the  eagle 
gate  of  his;  her  hand  held  the  rein  more  timidly; 
new  feelings  came  upon  her,  doubts  of  her  own 
sufficiency,  of  her  own  courage,  of  her  own 
strength,  of  her  own  beauty,  of  her  own  worthi- 
ness: she  felt  that  she  had  admired  and  esteemed 
Albert  of  Morseiul  before,  but  she  felt  that  there 
was  something  more  strange,  more  potent  in 
her  bosom  now. 

We  must  pause  on  no  other  scene  of  that 
hunting.  Throughout  the  whole  of  that  after- 
noon the  Count  gave  way  to  the  same  spirit. 
Whether  alone  with  Clemence,  or  surrounded 
by  others,  the  high  and  powerful  mind  broke 
forth  with  fearless  energy.  A  bright  and  poeti-- 
cal  imagination ;  a  clear  and  cultivated  under- 
standing ;  a  decision  of  character  and  of  tone, 
founded  on  the  consciousness  of  rectitude  and  of 
great  powers ;  a  wit  as  graceful  as  it  was  keen, 
aided  by  the  advantages  of  striking  beauty,  and 
a  deep-toned  voice  of  striking  melody,  left  every 
one  so  far  behind,  so  out  of  all  comparison, 
that  even  the  vainest  there  felt  it  themselves, 
and  felt  it  with  mortification  and  anger.  The 
hunting  was  over,  and  by  chance  or  by  design 
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Albert  of  Morseiul  was  placed  next  to  Clemence 
de  Marly  at  supper.  The  Duke  de  Rouvre 
had  noticed  the  brightening  change  which  had 
come  over  his  young  friend,  and  attributing  it 
to  a  wrong  cause,  he  said  good-humou  redly,  — 

*'  Monsieur  de  Morseiul,  happy  am  I  to  see  you 
shake  oiF  your  sadness.  You  are  so  much  more 
cheerful,  that  I  doubt  not  you  have  heard  good 
news  to-day." 

This  was  spoken  at  some  distance  across  the 
table,  and  every  one  heard  it ;  but  the  young 
Count  replied  calmly,  "  Alas!  no,  my  Lord;  I 
was  determined  to  have  one  more  day  of  hap- 
piness, and  therefore  cast  away  every  other 
thought  but  the  pleasure  of  the  society  by 
which  I  was  surrounded.  I  gave  way  to  that 
pleasure  altogether  this  day,  because  I  am  sorry 
to  say,  I  must  quit  your  hospitable  roof  to- 
morrow, in  order  to  return  to  Morseiul,  fearing 
that  I  shall  not  be  able  to  come  to  Poitiers 
again,  while  I  remain  in  this  part  of  France." 

Clemence  de  Marly  turned  very  pale,  but 
then  again  the  blood  rushed  powerfully  over  her 
(ace.  But  the  Duke  de  Rouvre,  by  replying 
immediately,  called  attention  away  from  her. 

"  Nay,  nay.  Monsieur  le  Comte,"  he  said, 
**  you  promised  me  to  stay  for  several  days. 
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longer,  and  I  cannot  part  with  an  old  friend, 
and  the  son  of  an  old  friend,  so  soon." 

^^  I  said,  my  Lord,  that  I  would  stay  if  it 
were  possible,"  replied  the  Count  "  But  I  can 
assure  you  that  it  is  not  possible ;  various  im- 
portant causes  of  the  greatest  consequence  not 
only  to  me,  but  to  the  state,  call  me  imperatively 
away,  when,  indeed,  there  are  but  too  many 
inducements  to  stay  here." 

"  I  know  one  of  the  causes,"  said  the  Duke ; 
*'  I  hear  you  have  taken  measures  for  suppress- 
ing that  daring  band  of  plunderers  —  night 
hawksj  as  they  call  themselves,  who  have  for  some 
time  hung  about  that  part  of  the  country,  and 
who  got  possession  of  poor  Monsieur  Pelisson 
and  Monsieur  St.  Helie,  as  they  were  telling 
me  the  other  day ;  but  you  might  trust  that  to 
your  seneschals.  Count." 

"  Indeed  I  cannot,  my  Lord  Duke,"  replied 
the  Count;  ^*  that  affair  has  more  branches  than 
you  know  of —  or,  perhaps  I  should  say,  more 
roots  to  be  eradicated.  Besides  there  are  many 
other  things." 

"  Well,  well,"  said  the  Duke,  "  if  it  must  be 
so,  it  must.  However,  as  soon  as  the  states  have 
ceased  to  hold  their  meetings,  I  sliall  come  for  a 
little  repose  to  RuflBgny,  and  then,  if  you  have 
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not  been  fully  successful,  I  will  do  iny  best  to 
help  you;  but  we  are  not  going  to  lose  our 
friend  Louis  here  too.  Chevalier,  do  you  go 
back  with  your  friend?" 

"  Not  to  hunt  robbers,"  replied  the  Chevalier 
with  a  smile ;  '^  I  would  almost  as  soon  hunt 
rats  with  the  Dauphin.  Besides,  he  has  never 
asked  me ;  this  is  the  first  intelligence  I  had  of 
his  intention." 

"  I  only  formed  it  this  morning,"  replied  the 
Count.  "  But  you  have  promised  me  a  whole 
month,  Louis,  and  you  shall  give  it  me  when 
you  find  it  most  pleasant  to  yourself." 

"  Well,  I  shall  linger  on  here  for  a  few  days," 
replied  the  Chevalier,  "  if  the  governor  will 
feed  and  lodge  me ;  and  then,  when  I  have  seen 
all  the  bright  things  that  are  done  by  the  states, 
I  will  come  and  join  you  at  Morseiul." 

Thus  ended  the  discussion  which  followed 
the  young  Count's  announcement.  No  fur- 
ther conversation  took  place  between  him  and 
Clemence,  who  devoted  her  whole  attention, 
during  the  rest  of  the  evening,  eitlier  to  the 
Chevalier,  the  Due  de  Melcourt,  or  the  young 
Marquis  de  Hericourt  The  hour  for  Albert 
de  Morseiul's  departure  was  announced  as  im- 
mediately after  break&st  on  the  following  day ; 
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but  Cl^mence  de  Marly  did  not  appear  that 
morning  at  the  table,  for  the  first  time  since 
his  arrival  at  Poitiers.  When  the  hour  was 
come,  and  his  horses  were  prepared,  he  took 
leave  of  the  rest  of  the  party,  and  with  many 
painful  emotions  at  his  heart  quitted  the  saloon, 
the  Duke  and  the  Chevalier,  with  one  or  two 
others,  accompanying  him  to  the  top  of  the 
stairs.  At  that  moment,  however,  as  he  was 
about  to  descend,  Clemence  appeared  as  if 
going  into  the  saloon.  She  was  somewhat  paler 
than  usual ;  but  her  manner  was  the  same  as 
ever. 

"  So,  Monsieur  de  Morseiul,"  she  said,  "  you 
are  going  !  I  wish  you  a  happy  journey  ;"  and 
thus  treating  him  like  a  mere  common  acquaint- 
ance, she  bowed  her  head  and  entered  the 
saloon. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


THE    DISCOVERY. 


Two  days  after  the  departure  of  the  Count  de 
Morseiul,  the  states  of  the  province  were  opened 
in  form ;  but  neither  with  the  states  nor  with 
their  proceedings  shall  we  have  any  thing  to  do, 
and  will  merely  notice  an  event  which  occurred 
on  the  eve  of  their  meeting. 

On  the  day  preceding,  a  vast  number  of 
gentlemen  from  all  parts  of  the  province  had 
flocked  into  the  city.  The  house  of  the  go- 
vernor was  again  filled  to  the  very  doors,  and 
diough  the  formal  opening  of  tlie  states  was 
deferred  till  the  succeeding  day,  they  nominally 
commenced  their  assembly  on  the  day  after  the 
Count's  departure.  The  colleagues,  Pelisson 
and  St.  Helie,  had  separated  after  their  arrival 
in  Poitiers,  the  former  having  gone  to  the 
bishop's  palace,  where  he  busied  himself  in  his 
usual  occupation  at  this  time,  namely,  in  dif- 
fusing large  sums  of  money  through  the  province 
by  different  channels,  for  the  purpose  of  bribing 
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all  persons  who  might  be  found  weak  or  wa- 
vering in  the  Protestant  faith  to  abandon  their 
religion,  and  profess  themselves  Catholics.  St. 
Helie  had  remained  at  the  house  of  the  go- 
vernor, following  occupations  more  suited  to  his 
genius,  that  of  watching  every  thing  that  was 
done,  of  gaining  information  concerning  the 
views  and  feelings  of  all  persons  likely  to  be 
present  at  the  assembly  of  the  states,  and  of 
endeavouring  to  form  a  party  for  his  own  pur- 
poses amidst  the  more  fierce,  intolerant,  and 
bigoted  of  the  influential  Catholics  of  the 
province. 

The  Duke  de  Rouvre  could  not  avoid  showing 
this  personage  every  sort  of  civility,  for,  indeed, 
such  was  the  King's  command ;  but  at  the  same 
time  he  could  not  conceal  from  himself  that  the 
Abb€  was  a  spy  upon  his  actions,  and  was  in- 
tended to  be  a  check  upon  his  conduct,  and,  as 
may  well  be  supposed  under  such  circumstances, 
he  Was  not  particularly  pleased  with  his  guest. 

On  the  day  preceding  the  regular  opening  of 
the  states,  then,  after  some  of  the  preliminary 
formalities  had  been  gone  through,  the  Due  de 
Rouvr6,  while  conversing  in  his  saloon  with 
twelve  or  fourteen  of  the  principal  Roman  Ca- 
tholic gentry,  who  had  come  to  visit  him  as  if 
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by  accident,  but  in  reality  by  a  previous  ar- 
rangement with  others,  was  not  agreeably  sur- 
prised to  see  the  Abbe  de  St  Helie,  followed 
by  Pelisson  and  the  Cur6  of  Guadrieul,  enter 
the  room  in  somewhat  a  formal  manner,  and 
advance  towards  him  with  a  face  of  business. 
He  bowed  low,  however,  as  it  was  the  first  time 
he  had  seen  the  Abbe  that  morning,  greeted 
Pelisson  somewhat  more  warmly,  and  suffered 
the  third  personage  of  the  party  to  walk  up  in 
bull-like  sullenness  with  nothing  but  a  formal 
inclination  of  the  head. 

"  It  is  time,  my  Lord,"  said  the  Abbe  de  St 
Helie,  "  to  fulfil  the  order  of  the  King,  and  to 
open  in  your  presence  the  commission  with 
which  he  has  entrusted  us,  of  the  nature  of 
which  we  are  ourselves  in  some  sort  ignorant 
up  to  this  moment" 

**  I  thought,  gentlemen,"  said  the  Duke, 
**  that  you  informed  me  the  commission  was  not 
to  be  opened  till  after  the  opening  of  the 
states." 

**  No,  my  Lord,"  replied  the  Abb^,  "  I  said, 
till  afker  the  meeting  of  the  states,  which  were 
convened  to  meet  to-day." 

"  Well  then,  gentlemen,"  said  the  Duke,  "  I 
will  give  you  my  attention  in  a  few  minutes. 
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You  see  I  am  at  present  occupied  with  friendsy 
but  in  half  an  hour  I  shall  be  pi*epared  to  re- 
ceive you  in  my  cabinet  upon  any  business  that 
may  remain  to  be  transacted  between  us." 

"  I  see  no  reason,  my  Lord,"  replied  the  Abbe, 
*^  why  the  commission  should  not  be  opened 
before  the  gentlemen  here  present,  all  of  whom 
are  sincere  Christians,  and  zealous  supporters 
of  the  true  faith." 

"  No  earthly  reason  whatever,"  replied  the 
Duke  sharply,  ^*  except  that  I  choose  to  do  my 
own  business  in  my  own  way,  in  my  own  house, 
and  in  my  own  government." 

**  I  am  sorry  to  suggest  any  alterations  in 
your  Lordship's  plans,"  replied  the  Abbe  with 
a  cool  sneer,  ^^  but  I  have  authority  for  what  I 
am  doing.  The  King's  express  directions  are 
to  open  the  commission  in  presence  of  your 
Lordship,  and  other  competent  witnessesJ^ 

"  Oh,  if  such  be  the  case,"  said  the  Duke, 
much  mortified,  '<  there  could  be  no  witnesses 
more  competent,  and  none  perhaps  better  pre- 
pared than  the  present.  Pray  open  your  com- 
mission, gentlemen.  My  good  sirs,  take  your 
seats  round  this  table.  Let  us  give  the  matter,  if 
possible,  some  air  of  regularity.  Without  tliere ! 
Send  for  my*secretary.     We  will  wait  till  he 
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comes,  if  you  please,  Monsieur  de  St.  Helie. 
What  splendid  weather  this  is,  gentlemen.  We 
have  not  had  one  wet  day  for  nearly  two  months, 
and  yet  a  gentle  rain  every  morning." 

The  persons  present  ranged  themselves  round 
the  table,  the  Cure  de  Guadrieul  produced  the 
leathern  bag  which  contained  the  commission, 
and  laid  it  down  heavily  before  him,  and  as  soon 
as  the  Duke's  secretary  appeared,  a  large  knot 
upon  the  leathern  strings  of  the  bag  was  cut 
with  a  penknife,  and  the  whole  packet  handed  to 
the  Abb^  de  St.  Helie,  who  had  placed  himself 
at  the  governor's  right  hand.  Opening  the  mouth 
of  the  bag,  then,  the  Abbe  took  forth  a  large 
parchment  packet,  sealed  up  at  both  ends  with 
the  royal  arms  of  France.  The  governor  asked 
to  look  at  the  superscription,  ahd  finding  it  ad- 
dressed in  the  usual  terms  to  the  Abbe  St.  Helie 
and  Pelisson,  he  gave  it  back  to  the  former,  who 
with  an  important  countenance  and  slow  for- 
mality began  to  break  the  seals. 

Two  or  three  paper  covers  were  within  in 
order  to  keep  the  precious  document  secure, 
and  one  by  one  the  Abbe  unfolded  them,  till 
he  came  to  the  last,  which  was  also  sealed,  but 
which  was  much  smaller  than  the  size  of  tlie 
outer  parcel  had  given  reason  to  expect     He 
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broke  the  seal  himself,  however,  and  produced 
the  contents,  when,  to  the  astonishment  of  every 
body,  and  the  merriment  of  the  younger  per- 
sons present,  there  appeared  nothing  but  a 
pack  of  cards. 

The  Due  de  Rouvr^  looked  on  dryly,  not  a 
smile  curled  his  countenance,  and  he  said, 
gazing  at  the  Abbe  de  St.  Helie,  who  sat  in 
stupified  silence,— 

"  I  admire  the  sagacity  and  propriety  with 
which  it  has  been  judged  necessary  to  appoint 
witnesses  for  the  opening  of  this  commission, — 
or  of  this  game,  perhaps  I  ought  to  say.  Monsieur 
de  St  Helie.  Gentlemen,  I  trust  that  you  are 
perfectly  satisfied ;  but  I  must  ask  you  whether 
it  be  necessary  to  direct  my  secretary  to  take  a 
proces  verbal  of  the  contents,  import,  and  extent 
of  the  Abbe's  commission?" 

In  the  mean  time  Pelisson  had  reached  across, 
and  taken  up  the  papers  which  had  surrounded 
the  cards.  He  examined  them  minutely  and 
long ;  but  at  length  replied  to  the  Duke's  sneer 
by  saying,  — 

"  Perhaps  it  may  be  more  necessary,  my 
Lord,  than  you  imagine.  It  seems  to  me  from 
the  appearance  of  these  papers  that  the  packet 
has  been  opened  before.     There  is  a  slight  tear 
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in  die  parcfiiDenU  wbich  uar  i§  evidentlv  not 
new."* 

**  Yoa  mu«t  look  to  that  rourselves,  gentle- 
men/'  «aW  the  Doc  de  Rourre,  seriou*]  v  angry ; 
^  the  comrnUsion  has  been  in  your  charge  and 
cii^todr.  and  in  that  of  no  one  else.  You  best 
know  whether  you  hare  opened  it  before  the 
time  or  not.  Secretarj*.  as  these  gentlemen 
demand  it,  make  a  note  that  we  have  this  day 
iMfen  opened  by  tlie  Abbe  de  St.  Helie  in  our 
presence  a  fiacket  addressed  to  him  and  Mon- 
sieur de  PeIisM>n,  purporting  to  be  a  commission 
for  certain  purposes  addressed  to  them  by  his 
Most  Christian  Majesty ;  and  that  on  the  said 
packet  being  so  opened,  there  has  been  found  in 
it  nothing  but  a  pack  of  cards,  not  in  the  most 
cleanly  condition.'' 

"  Pray  let  him  add,"  said  Pelisson,  "  that 
I  have  declared  my  opinion,  from  the  appear- 
ance of  the  papers,  that  the  said  packet  had 
been  previously  opened." 

"  Let  that  also  be  noted,"  said  the  Duke ; 
**  but  it  must  be  noted  also  that  Monsieur  de 
i'elisson  did  not  make  that  observation  till  after 
the  packet  had  been  opened,  and  the  cards  dis- 
covered, that  the  seals  were  unbroken,  and  the 
leathern  bag  entire ;  and  now,  gentlemen,"  he 
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continued,  ^^  after  having  interrupted  my  con- 
versation with  these  noble  gentlemen  here  pre- 
sent to  witness  the  opening  of  a  pack  of  cards — 
which  may  indeed  be  the  commencement  of  a 
game  that  I  don't  understand  —  perhaps  you 
will  excuse  me  for  rising  and  resuming  our 
more  agreeable  occupation." 

Pelisson  bowed  his  head,  calm  and  undis- 
turbed; the  Abb^  de  St.  Helie  looked  stupified, 
mortified,  and  angry  beyond  all  measure;  and 
the  dull  priest  of  Guadrieul,  upon  whom  the  eyes 
of  both  of  his  superiors  were  turned  from  time 
to  time  with  an  expression  of  no  very  doubtful 
import,  looked  swallowed  up  in  stolid  fear  and 
astonishment.  The  governor  and  his  guests  in 
general  had  risen  and  scattered  themselves  about 
the  room,  and  after  speaking  to  the  Abbe  de  St. 
Helie  for  a  few  moments,  Pelisson  advanced, 
and  took  his  leave  in  a  few  words,  saying,  that 
of  course  it  was  their  duty  to  inform  the  King 
of  what  had  occurred,  and  that  therefore  they 
must  proceed  to  write  quickly  before  the  ordi- 
nary set  out. 

The  governor  bowed  stiffly,  and  merely  re- 
plied that  he  himself  could  not  think  of 
troubling  the  King  upon  a  trifle  of  suc'i  minor 
importance,  and  therefore  left  them  to  make 
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their  communication  in  their  own  terms.  The 
three  then  retired,  and  the  rest  of  the  party 
soon  after  separated ;  but  the  wortliy  governor 
had  not  been  left  half  an  hour  alone  before  he 
received  a  billet  from  the  bishop,  requesting 
an  audience,  which  was  immediately  granted. 
He  came,  accompanied  by  Pelisson  and  the  Cure 
de  Guadrieul,  who  remained  without  while  the 
archbishop  and  his  companion  held  a  previous 
conference  with  the  governor.  The  Cur^  was 
then  called  in,  and  remained  some  time  with 
them.  He  was  then  sent  out  again  to  the  ante- 
chamber, then  recalled,  and  nearly  two  hours 
passed  in  what  was  apparently  an  unpleasant 
discussion,  for  at  the  end  of  that  time  when  the 
governor  returned  to  the  saloon  from  his  own 
cabinet,  Clemence  de  Marly,  the  Duchess,  and 
the  Chevalier  d*Evran,  all  remarked  that  he 
was  very  much  agitated  and  heated. 

In  a  minute  or  two  afterwards  his  secretary 
followed  him  into  the  room  with  a  note,  appa* 
rently  just  written,  in  his  hand,  and  asked  if 
that  would  do. 

The  governor  read  the  note,  and  replied, 
«  Yes  I  Send  it  off  directly,"  he  said.  «  Bid 
the  messenger  give  my  very  best  regards  to  the 
Count  de  Morseiul !     Lay  the  strictest  injunc- 
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tions  upon  him  also  not  to  stop  this  night  till 
he  has  overtaken  the  Count.  If  the  Count  be 
in  bed  when  he  reaches  the  place  where  he  is,  he 
need  not  of  course  disturb  him  till  the  morning. 
—  But  bid  him  say  every  thing  that  is  kind 
from  me." 

Cl^mence  de  Marly  rose,  and  with  a  winning 
grace  that  was  more  natural  to  her  than  the 
capricious  pride  she  sometimes  assumed,  walked 
up  to  the  Duke,  glided  her  arm  through  his, 
and  drew  the  old  nobleman  into  one  of  the  deep 
windows.  She  spoke  with  him  for  several  mi- 
nutes earnestly,  and  he  replied  as  if  endeavour- 
ing to  parry  by  a  jest  some  question  he  did  not 
choose  to  answer. 

"  Nay,  nay,"  she  was  heard  to  say  at  length, 
"  my  dear  guardian,  you  shall  tell  me,  and  you 
know  that  Clemence  is  more  absolute  than  the 
King." 

"  We  will  talk  about  it  to-morrow,  Clemence," 
replied  the  Duke,  "  and  perhaps  I  may  tell  you; 
but  you  shall  make  your  confession  in  return, 
fair  lady." 

She  blushed  a  little  and  turned  away,  and 
thus  the  conversation  ended. 
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CHAPTER  X. 


THE    RECALL. 


Albert  of  Morseiul  rode  on  his  way  with  a 
heart  ill  at  ease.     The  excitement  of  the  pre- 
ceding night  was  gone,  and  the  lassitude  that 
succeeded  it  was  like  the  weakness  after  a  fever. 
It  seemed  to  him  that  the  last  cheerful  hours  of 
life  were  over,  and  the  rest  was  all  to  be  strife 
and  anguish ;    that   the  last  of  all   the   sweet 
dreams,  with  which  hope  and  youth  deck  the 
future,  were  done  and  passed  away,  and  nothing 
but  the  stern  grey  reality  was  left.     It  is  hard 
and  sorrowful  to  make  up  the  mind  to  any  part- 
ing, and  tenfold  hard  and  sorrowful  to  make  up 
the  mind  to  our  parting  with  the  sweet  pro- 
mising fancies  of  our  early  days,  to  put  our- 
selves under  a  harsher  guide  for  ever,  and  follow 
witli  him  a  rugged  and  a  cheerless  path,  when 
before  we  had  been  treading  on  sweet  sunshiny 
flowers.     In  general,  it  is  true,  the  wise  bene- 
ficence of  Heaven  has  provided  tliat  we  should 
not  part  with  all  at  once,  but  that  the  visions 
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and  the  dreams,  like  the  many  gay  companions 
of  our  boyhood,  should  either  be  abandoned  for 
others,  or  drop  away  from  our  side,  one  by  one, 
till  all  are  gone,  and  we  hardly  mark  which  is 
the  last.  But  there  are  times  when  all  are 
snatched  away  together,  or,  as  in  the  case  of 
Albert  of  Morseiul,  when  the  last  that  is  taken 
is  the  brightest  and  the  best,  and  the  parting  is 
clear,  defined,  and  terrible. 

Bitter,  bitter,  then,  were  his  feelings  as  he 
rode  away  from  Poitiers,  and  made  up  his  mind 
that  the  last  dream  of  youth  was  over,  that  the 
nourished  vision  of  long  years  was  dissipated, 
that  the  bubble  was  burst,  and  that  all  was 
gone;  that  she  who,  half  ideal,  half  real,  had 
been  that  object  round  which  both  memory  and 
imagination  had  clung  as  the  something  splendid 
for  the  future,  was  not  what  he  had  dreamt  of, 
and  even  if  she  were,  could  never,  never  be  his ; 
and  that  at  length  that  theme  of  thought  was 
gone  from  him  for  ever.  That  moment  and 
that  spot  seemed  to  form  the  parting  place, 
where  youth,  imagination,  and  happiness  were 
left  behhfid,  and  care,  reality,  and  anxiety 
started  forward  with  latter  life. 

lliough,  as  we  have  endeavoured  on  more 
than  one  occasion  to  show,  the  Count  de  Mor* 
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seiul  was  a  man  of  strong  imagination  and  of 
deep  and  intense  feelings,  yet  he  possessed  qua* 
lities  of  other  kinds,  which  served  to  counter- 
balance and  to  rule  those  dangerous  gifts,  not, 
indeed,  preventing  them  from  having  their  effect 
upon  himself,  paining,  grieving,  and  wearing 
him,  but  sufficient  to  prevent  imagination  from 
clouding  his  judgment,  or  strong  feeling  from 
warping  his  conduct  from  die  stern  path  which 
judgment  dictated.    He  applied  himself  then  to 
examine  distinctly  what  were  the  probabilities 
of  the  future,  and  what  was  the  line  of  conduct 
that  it  became  him  to  pursue.     He  doubted 
not,  indeed  he  felt  strongly  convinced,  that  Cle- 
mence  de  Marly  would  ultimately  give  her  hand 
to  the  Chevalier  d'Evran,  to  his  friend  and 
companion.     He  believed  that,  for  the   time, 
some  accidental  circumstance  might  have  alien- 
ated them  from  each  other,  and  that,  perhaps 
on  both  sides,  any  warmer  and  more  eager  pas- 
sion that  they  once  had  felt,  might  have  been  a 
little  cooled ;  but  still  he  doubted  not,  from  all 
he  saw,  that  ClSmence  would  yet  be  his  friend's 
bride,  and  the  first  part  of  his  own  task  was  to 
prepare  his  mind  to  bear  that  event  with  calm- 
ness, and  firmness,  and  dignity,   whenever  it 
should  happen*   As  his  thoughts  reverted,  how- 
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ever,  to  the  situatioD  of  bis  fellow  Huguenots, 
ftnd  the  probable  fate  that  awaited  theni«  he  saw 
a  prospect  of  relief  from  the  agony  of  his  own 
personal  feelings  in  the  strife  that  was  likely  to 
ensne  from  their  persecution ;  and  perhaps  he 
drew  a  hope  even  from  the  prospect  of  an  early 
grave. 

With  such  thoughts  struggling  in  his  breast, 
and  with  all  the  varied  emotions  which  the  im- 
agination of  tlie  reader  may  well  supply,  Albert 
of  Morseiul  rode  on  till  he  reached  the  house 
appointed  for  his  second  resting  place.  Every 
thing  had  been  prepared  for  his  reception, 
and  all  the  external  appliances  were  ready  to 
insure  comfort,  so  that  there  was  not  even 
any  little  bodily  want  or  irritation  to  withdraw 
his  attention  from  the  gloomy  pictures  presented 
by  his  own  thoughts. 

With  a  tact  in  such  matters  which  was  pe- 
culiarly his  own,  Jerome  Riquet  took  especial 
eare  that  the  dinner  set  before  his  master  should 
be  of  the  very  simplest  kind,  and  instead  of 
crowding  the  room  with  servants,  as  he  had 
done  on  a  former  occasion,  he,  who  on  the 
journey  acted  the  part  of  major  domo,  waited 
upon  the  Count  at  table  alone,  only  suffering 
another  servant  to  carry  in  and  remove  die 
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dishes.  He  had  taken  the  precaution  of  bring- 
ing with  him  some  wine  from  Poitiers,  which 
he  had  induced  the  sommelier  of  the  archbishop 
to  pilfer  from  the  best  bin  in  his  master's  cellar, 
and  he  now  endeavoured  to  seduce  his  master, 
whose  deep  depression  he  had  seen  and  de- 
plored during  their  journey,  into  taking  more 
of  the  fragrant  juice  than  usual,  not,  indeed,  by 
saying  one  word  upon  the  subject,  but  by  filling 
his  glass  whenever  he  saw  it  empty. 

Now  Jerome  Riquet  would  have  given  the 
tip  of  one  of  his  ears  to  have  been  made  quite 
sure  of  what  was  the  chief  cause  of  the  Count's 
anxiety.  That  he  was  anxious  about  tlie  state  of 
the  Protestant  cause  the  valet  well  knew ;  that 
he  was  in  some  degree  moved  by  feelings  of  love 
towards  Clemence  de  Marly,  Riquet  very  easily 
divined.     But  Jerome  Riquet  was,  as  we  have 
before  said  on  more  than  one  occasion,  shrewd 
and  intelligent,  and  in  nothing  more  so  than  in 
matters  where  the  heart  was  concerned.     It  is 
true  he  had  never  been  in  the  room  five  times 
when  C16mence  and  his  master  were  together, 
but  there  are  such  things  in  the  world  wherein 
we  live  as  half  open  doors,  chinks,  key-holes, 
and  garret  windows;  and  in  the  arts  and  mys- 
teries of  all  these,  Jerome  Riquet  was  a  most 
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decided  proficient*  He  had  thus  seen  quite 
enough  to  make  him  feel  very  sure,  that  what* 
ever  might  be  Cl^mence  de  Marlj's  feelings 
towards  others,  her  feelings  towards  his  master 
were  not  by  any  means  unfavourable ;  and 
after  much  speculation  he  had  arranged  in  his 
own  mind  —  from  a  knowledge  of  the  some- 
what chivalrous  generosity  in  his  master's  cha- 
racter— that  be  and  the  Chevalier  d'Evran  were 
in  love  with  the  same  person,  and  that  tlie  County 
even  with  the  greater  probability  of  success,  had 
abandoned  the  pursuit  of  his  passion,  rather 
than  become  the  rival  of  his  friend. 

Riquet  wished  much  to  be  assured  of  this 
fact,  however;  and  to  know  whether  it  was 
really  and  truly  tlie  proximate  cause  of  the 
melancholy  lie  beheld,  or  whether  there  was 
some  deeper  and  more  powerful  motive  still, 
concealed  from  those  eyes  which  he  thought 
were  privileged  to  pry  into  every  secret  of  his 
master.  Thus,  after  dinner  was  over,  and  the 
dessert  was  put  upon  the  table — though  he  had 
wisely  forborne  up  to  that  moment  to  do,  to 
say,  or  to  allow  any  thing  that  could  disturb  the 
train  of  the  Count's  thoughts^ — he  could  resist 
no  longer,  and  again  quickly  filled  up  his  youAg 
lord's  gloss  as  he  saw  it  empty. 
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His  master  put  it  aside  with  tlie  back  of  his 
hand,  saying,  "  No  more  !" 

**  Oh,  my  Lord,"  said  Riquet,  "  you  will  not 
surely  refuse  to  drink  that  glass  to  the  health 
of  Mademoiselle  Clemence !" 

The  Count,  who  knew  him  thoroughly,  and 
in  general  perceived  very  clearly  all  the  turn- 
ings and  windings  through  which  he  pursued 
his  purposes,  turned  round,  gazing  in  his  face 
for  a  moment  as  he  bent  over  his  shoulder,  and 
then  replied  with  a  melancholy  smile,  "  Cer- 
tainly not,  Riquet.  Health  and  happiness  to 
her  ! "  and  he  drank  the  wine. 

The  look  and  the  words  were  quite  sufficient 
for  Jerome  Riquet,  though  the  Count  was  not 
aware  that  it  would  be  so;  but  the  cunning 
valet  saw  clearly,  that,  whatever  other  causes 
might  mingle  with  the  melancholy  of  his  master, 
love  for  Clemence  de  Marly  had  a  principal 
share  therein;  and,  confirmed  in  his  own  opinion 
of  his  lord's  motive  in  quitting  Poitiers,  his 
first  thought,  when  he  cleared  away  and  left  him, 
was,  by  what  artful  scheme  or  cunning  device 
he  could  carry  him  back  to  Poitiers  against 
his  own  will,  and  plunge  him  inextricably  into 
the  pursuit  of  her  he  loved. 
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Several  plans  suggested  themselves  to  his 
mind^  which  was  fertile  in  all  such  sort  of  in- 
trigueSi  and  it  is  very  probable  that,  though 
he  bad  to  do  with  a  keen  and  a  clear-sighted 
man,  he  might  have  succeeded  unaided  in  his 
object;  but  he  suddenly  received  assistance 
which  he  little  expected,  by  the  arrival,  at  their 
first  resting-place,  of  a  courier  from  the  Due  dc 
Rouvre,  towards  the  hour  of  ten  at  night. 

Riquetwas  instantly  called  to  the  messenger; 
and,  telling  him  that  the  Count  was  so  busy  that 
be  could  see  nobody  at  that  moment,  the  valet 
charged  himself  with  the  delivery  of  the  note 
and  the  message,  while  the  governor's  servant 
sat  down  to  refresh  liimself  after  a  long  and 
fatiguing  ride.  Riquet  took  a  lamp  with  him 
to  light  himself  up  the  stairs,  though  he  had 
gone  up  and  down  all  night  without  any,  and 
before  he  reached  the  door  of  the  Count's  room, 
be  had  of  course  made  himself  acquainted  with 
the  whole  contents  of  the  note,  so  that  when  he 
returned  to  the  kitchen  to  converse  with  the 
messenger,  he  was  perfectly  prepared  to  cross- 
examine  him  upon  the  various  transactions  at 
Poitiers  with  sagacity  and  acuteness. 

The  whole  story  of  the  cards  found  in  the 
King's  packet   had   of  course   made   a  great 
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sensation  in  the  bousehold  of  the  governor, 
and  Riquet  now  laughed  immoderately  at  the 
tale,  declaring  most  irreverently  that  he  had 
never  known  Louis  le  Grand  was  such  a  wag. 
There  is  nothing  like  laughter  for  opening  the 
doors  of  the  heart,  and  letting  its  secrets  troop 
out  by  dozens.  The  courier  joined  in  the 
merriment  of  the  valet,  and  Riquet  had  no 
difficulty  in  extracting  from  him  every  tiling 
else  that  he  knew.  The  after  conferences  be- 
tween the  governor,  Pelisson,  and  the  Arch- 
bishop, were  displayed  as  far  as  the  messenger 
had  power  to  withdraw  the  veil,  and  the  general 
opinion  entertained  in  the  governor's  household 
that  some  suspicion  attached  to  the  young 
Count  in  regard  to  that  packet,  and  that  the 
courier  himself  had  been  sent  to  recall  him  to 
Poitiers,  was  also  communicated  in  full  to  the 
valet.  To  the  surprise  of  the  courier,  however, 
Riquet  laughed  more  inordinately  than  ever,  de- 
claring that  the  governor,  and  the  Archbishop, 
and  St.  Helie,  and  Pelisson,  must  all  have  been 
mad  or  drunk  when  they  were  so  engaged. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Count  de  Morseiul  had 
opened  the  letter  from  the  governor,  and  read 
the  contents,  which  informed  him  that  a  pack 
of  cards  had  been  found,  in  place  of  a  com- 
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mission,  in  the  packet  given  by  the  King  to 
Messieurs  St  Heiie  and  Pelisson ;  that  those 
gentlemen  declared  that  the  packet  had  been 
opened;  and  that  they  had  come  with  the  Bishop 
for  the  purpose  of  making  formal  application  to 
the  governor  to  recall  him,  the  Count  de  Mor- 
seiul,  to  Poitiers,  alleging  that  the  only  period 
at  which  the  real  commission  could  have  been 
abstracted  was  while  they  were  in  his  company 
at  an  inn  on  the  road.  They  had  also  pointed 
out,  the  Duke  said,  that  the  Count,  as  one  of  the 
principal  Protestant  leaders,  was  a  person  more 
interested  than  any  other,  both  to  ascertain  the 
contents  of  that  packet,  and  to  abstract  the  com- 
mission, in  case  its  contents  were  such  as  they 
imagined  them  to  have  been ;  and  at  the  same 
time  they  said  there  was  good  reason  to  believe 
that,  in  consequence  of  the  knowledge  thus  ob- 
tained, he,  the  Count  de  Morseiul,  had  called 
together  a  meeting  of  Protestant  gentlemen  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Poitiers,  had  communi- 
cated to  them. the  plans  and  purposes  of  the 
government,  and  had  concerted  schemes  for 
frustrating  the  King's  designs.  The  Due  de 
Ronvr^  then  went  on  to  say,  that  as  he  knew  and 
fully  confided  in  the  honour  and  integrity  of  the 
Count  de  Morseiul,  and  as  the  Bishop  and  Men- 
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sieur  Pelisson  had  produced  no  corroborative 
proof  of  their  allegation  whatsoever,  he  by  no 
means  required  or  demanded  the  Count  to 
return  to  Poitiers,  but  thought  fit  to  com- 
municate to  him  the  facts,  and  to  leave  him 
to  act  according  to  his  own  judgment 

The  Count  paced  the  room  in  no  slight  agi- 
tation for  several  minutes  after  he  had  read  the 
letter ;  but  it  was  not  the  abstraction  of  the 
King's  commission,  if  such  an  act  had  really  taken 
place,  nor  the  accusation  insinuated,  rather  than 
made,  against  himself,  which  agitated  him  on  the 
present  occasion.  The  accusation  he  regarded 
as  absurd,  the  abstraction  of  the  commission 
merely  laughable;  a  suspicion  indeed  might 
cross  his  mind  that  Riquet  had  had  a  hand 
in  it,  but  he  knew  well  that  he  himself  had 
none,  and  therefore  he  cast  the  matter  from  his 
mind  at  once.  But  his  agitation  proceeded  from 
the  thought  of  being  obliged  to  go  back  to 
Poitiers  —  from  the  fear  of  seeing  all  his  good 
resolutions  overthrown  — from  the  idea  of  meet- 
ing once  more,  surrounded  with  greater  dif- 
ficulties and  danger  than  ever,  her  whom  he 
now  but  too  clearly  felt  to  be  the  only  being 
that  he  had  ever  loved. 

To  the  emotions  which  such  considerations 
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produced,  be  gave  up  a  considerable  time,  and 
then,  taking  up  the  bell,  he  rang  it  sharply, 
ordering  the  page  that  appeared  to  send  Riquet 
to  him.  He  simply  told  the  valet  what  had 
occurred,  and  ordered  his  horses  to  be  saddled 
to  return  to  Poitiers  the  next  morning  at  day 
break.  He  insinuated  no  suspicion,  though  he 
fixed  his  eyes  strongly  upon  the  man's  coun- 
tenance, when  he  spoke  of  the  abstraction  of 
the  commission,  but  the  face  of  Riquet  changed 
not  in  the  least,  except  in  consequence  of  a 
slight  irrepressible  chuckle  which  took  place  at 
the  mention  of  the  appearance  of  the  cards. 
The  Count  did  not  wish  to  inquire  into  the 
matter,  but,  from  what  he  saw  of  Kiquet's  man- 
ner, he  judged  that  his  servant  had  nothing  to 
do  with  the  transaction ;  and,  setting  out  early 
the  next  morning,  he  went  back  to  Poitiers  at 
full  speed,  hiring  horses  when  his  own  were  too 
tired  to  proceed,  so  that  he  reached  the  house 
of  the  governor  towards  nine  o'clock  on  the  same 
n^ht. 

He  was  immediately  ushered  into  the  saloon, 
where  the  family  of  Monsieur  de  Rouvre  and  a 
very  small  party  besides  were  assembled,  and, 
apologising  for  the  dustiness  and  disarray  of  his 
jypearance  to  the  Duke,  who  met  him  near  the 
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Cri*^a.:eir  wisk  noc  oreseoi :  hat  rae  TOce  ot  the 
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^  Wfz  «ni  alL  I  UD  «ure.  excvsse  dost  vid  dis- 
arraiv  far  the  pieasureof  Mon^iewrde  Moff«piul*s 
ioci^T.  I4  it  not  so.  Madame  de  Beaune?  Is 
it  not  soiy  Ciemenee  ?" 

Ciemence  had  scarcelT  looked  op  since  the 
Count's  arrival,  bat  she  now  did  so  with  a  si^ht 
biclinationof  the  head,  and  replied.  "  The  Count 
de  Morseiul,  my  queen,  rallies  the  pleasure  of 
lii»  society  so  highly  that  he  b  disposed  to  give 
us  but  little  of  it,  it  would  appear." 

Hie  words  were  scarcely  spoken  when  the 
(^unt,  with  his  own  peculiar,  graceful,  but 
crnergi'tic  manner,  walked  straight  up  to  Cie- 
mence de  Marly,  and  stepped  opposite  to  her, 
saying  gravely,  but  not  angrily,  **  I  assure 
yoUi  (|par  lady,  I  do  not  deserve  your  sarcasm. 
If  you  knew,  on  the  contrary,  how  great  was 
tlu*  pIcHsure  thai  I  myself  have  derived  from 
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tlias  socib^i  you  would  estimate  the  sacrifice  I 
made  in  quitting  it,  and  approve,  rather  than 
oondemn,  the  self-command  and  resolution  I 
have  shown." 

Cl6mence  looked  suddenly  up  in  his  face  with 
one  of  her  bright  beaming  smiles,  and  then 
frankly  extended  her  hand  to  him.  "  I  was 
wrong,"  she  said ;  *'  forgive  me.  Monsieur  de 
Moraeiul !  You  know  a  spoilt  woman  always 
thinks  that  she  has  done  penance  enough  when 
the  has  forced  herself  to  say  I  was  wrong." 

If  the  whole  world  had  been  present,  Albert 
of  Morseiul  could  not  have  refrained  from  bend- 
ing down  his  lips  to  that  fair  hand ;  but  he  did 
so  calmly  and  respectfully,  and  then  turning 
to  the  Duchess,  he  said  that  if  she  would  permit 
him,  he  would  but  do  away  the  dust  and  disarray 
of  his  apparel,  and  return  in  a  moment.  The 
petition  was  not  of  course  refused :  his  toilet 
was  hasty,  and  occupied  but  a  few  minutes ;  and 
he  returned  as  quickly  as  possible  to  the  ball, 
where  he  passed  the  rest  of  the  evening  without 
giving  any  farther  thoughts  or  words  to  painful 
themes,  except  in  asking  the  governor  to  beg 
the  presence  of  the  Bishop,  Monsieur  Pelisson, 
and  the  Abbe  de  St.  Helie,  as  early  as  possible 
on  the   following  morning,  in  order  that   the 
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whole  business  might  be  over  before  the  hour 
appointed  for  the  meeting  of  the  states. 

The  Bishop,  who  was  an  eager  and  somewhat 
bigoted  man,  was  quite  willing  to  pursue  the 
matter  at  once;  and  before  breakfast  on  the  fol- 
lowing day,  he,  with  the  two  Abbes  and  the 
Cure  de  Guadrieul,  met  the  Count  de  Morseiul 
in  the  cabinet  of  the  governor. 

There  was  something  in  the  frank,  upright, 
and  gallant  bearing  of  the  young  nobleman  that 
impressed  even  the  superstitious  bigots  to  whom 
he  was  opposed  with  feelings  of  doubt  as  to  the 
truth  of  their  own  suspicions,  and  even  with 
some  sensations  of  shame  for  having  urged  those 
suspicions  almost  in  the  form  of  direct  charges. 
They  hesitated,  therefore,  as  to  the  mode  of 
their  attack,  and  the  Count,  impatient  of  delay, 
commenced  the  business  at  once  by  addressing 
the  Bishop. 

"  My  noble  friend,  the  Duke  here  present," 
he  said,  ^^  has  communicated  to  me,  my  Lord, 
both  by  letter  and  by  word  of  mouth,  a  strange 
scene  that  has  been  enacted  here  regarding  a 
commission,  real  or  supposed,  given  by  the  King 
to  the  Abb<r^  of  St.  Helie  and  Pelisson.  It  seems, 
that  when  the  |)acket  supposed  to  contain  the 
commission  was  produced,  a  pack  of  cards  was 
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found  (lierein,  instead  of  what  was  expected;  that 
Monsieur  Pelisson  found  reason  to  suppose  that 
the  packet  had  been  previously  opened;  and 
that  he  then  did  —  what  Monsieur  Pelisson 
should  not  have  done,  considering  the  acquaint- 
ance that  he  has  with  me  and  with  my  character 
—  namely,  charged  me  with  having  opened,  by 
some  private  means,  the  packet  containing  his 
commission,  abstracted  and  destroyed  the  com- 
mission itself,  and  substituted  a  pack  of  cards  in 
its  place/* 

"  Stop,  stop,  my  dear  Count,"  said  Pelisson, 
"  you  are  mistaken  as  to  the  facts.  I  never 
made  such  an  accusation,  whatever  others  did. 
All  I  said  was,  that  you  were  the  only  person 
interested  in  the  abstraction  of  that  commission 
who  had  possessed  any  opportunity  of  destroy- 
ing iu" 

"  And  in  so  saying,  sir,  you  spoke  falsely," 
replied  the  Count  de  Morseiul;  "for,  in  the 
first  place,  you  insinuated  what  was  not  the  case, 
that  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  destroying  it; 
and,  in  the  next  place,  you  forgot  that  for  three 
quarters  of  an  hour,  or  perhaps  more,  for  aught 
I  know,  your  whole  baggage  was  in  the  hands 
of  a  body  of  plunderers,  while  neither  you, 
buried  in  your  devotions,  under  the  expectation 
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of  immediate  death,  nor  Monsieur  de  St.  Helie, 
weeping,  trembling,  and  insane  in  the  agony  of 
unmanly  fear,  had  the  slightest  knowledge  of 
what  was  done  with  any  thing  in  your  posses- 
sion ;  so  that  the  plunderers,  if  they  had  chosen 
it,  might  have  re-written  you  a  new  commission, 
ordering  you  both  to  be  scourged  back  from 
Poitiers  to  Paris.  I  only  say  this  to  show  the 
absurdity  of  the  insinuations  you  have  put  forth. 
Here,  in  a  journey  which  has  probably  taken 
you  seven  or  eight  days  to  perform,  in  the 
course  of  which  you  must  have  slept  at  seven  or 
eight  different  inns  upon  the  i*oad,  and  during 
which  you  were  for  a  length  of  time  in  the  hands 
of  a  body  of  notorious  plunderers,  you  only 
choose  to  fix  upon  me,  who  entertained  you  with 
civility  and  kindness,  who  delivered  you  from 
death  itself,  and  who  saved  from  the  flames  and 
restored  to  your  own  hands,  at  the  risk  of  my 
life,  the  very  commission  which  you  now  .insi- 
nuate I  had  some  share  in  abstracting  from  the 
paper  that  contained  it.  Besides,  sir,  if  I  re- 
member rightly,  that  packet  was  entrusted  to 
the  care  of  a  personage  attendant  upon  your- 
selves, and  who  watched  it  like  the  fabled  guar- 
dian of  the  golden  fleece.'* 

^^  But  the  guardian  of  the  fleece  slumbered, 
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sir,^  replied  Pelisson,  who,  to  say  the  truth,  was 
really  athamed  of  the  charge  which  had  been 
brought  against  the  Count  de  Morseiul,  and  was 
very  glad  of  an  opportunity  to  esci^  from  the 
firm  grasp  of  the  Count's  arguments  by  a  figure 
of  speech.  **  Besides,  Monsieur  de  Morseiul,** 
be  said,  '*  had  you  but  listened  a  little  longer 
yoa  would  have  heard,  that  though  I  said  yours 
was  the  only  party  which  had  an  opportunity  of 
taking  it,  and  were  interested  in  its  destruction, 
I  never  charged  you  with  doing  so,  or  command- 
ing it  to  be  done;  but  I  said  that  some  of  your 
servants,  thinking  to  do  you  a  pleasure,  might 
have  performed  the  exchange,  which  certainly 
must  have  been  accomplished  with  great  slight 
of  hand.'' 

^  You  do  not  escape  me  so»  sir,"  replied  the 
young  Count;  ^  if  I  know  any  thing  of  the  laws 
of  the  land,  or,  indeed,  of  the  laws  of  common 
sense  and  right  reason,  you  are  first  bound  to 
prove  that  a  crime  has  been  committed,  before 
you  dare  to  accuse  any  one  of  committing  it. 
You  must  show  that  there  ever  has  been,  in  re- 
ally, a  commission  in  that  packet.  If  I  under- 
stood Monsieur  de  Rouvr^'s  letter  right,  the 
seab  of  the  King  were  found  unbroken  on  the 
padieC,  and  not  the  slif^test  appearance  of  iu 
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having  been  opened  was  remarked,  till  yon. 
Monsieur  Pelisson,  discovered  that  there  was 
such  an  appearance  after  the  fact.  The  King 
may  have  been  jesting  with  you ;  Monsieur  de 
Louvois  may  have  been  making  sport  of  you ; 
a  drunken  clerk  of  the  cabinet  may  have  com- 
mitted some  blunder  in  a  state  of  inebriety ;  no 
crime  may  have  been  committed  at  all,  for  aught 
we  know." 

^^  My  good  sir,"  said  the  Bishop  haughtily, 
^^you  show  how  little  you  know  of  the  King 
and  of  the  court  of  the  King  by  supposing  that 
any  such  transactions  could  take  place." 

^  My  Lord,"  replied  the  Count,  gazing  upon 
him  with  a  smile  of  ineffable  contempt,  ^^when 
you  were  a  little  Cur^  in  the  small  town  of 
Castelnaudry,  my  father  supported  the  late 
King  of  France  with  his  right  hand,  and  with 
the  voice  of  his  counsel :  when  you  were  troop- 
ing after  a  band  of  rebels  in  the  train  of  the 
house  of  Vendome,  I  was  page  of  honour  to  our 
present  gracious  monarch,  in  dangers  and  diffi- 
culties, in  scantiness,  and  in  want :  when  you 
have  been  fattening  in  a  rich  diocese,  obtained 
by  no  services  to  the  crown,  I  have  fought  be- 
side my  monarcli,  and  led  his  troops  up  to  the 
cannon  of  his  enemies'  ramparts :  I  have  sat 
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beside  him  in  liis  council  of  war,  and  ever  have 
been  graciously  received  by  him  in  the  midst  of 
his  court ;  and  let  me  teU  you,  my  Lord  Bishop, 
that  it  is  not  more  improbable,  nay,  not  more 
impossiUe,  that  Louis  XIV.  should  play  a 
scurvy  jest  upon  two  respectable  ecclesiasticsi 
than  that  the  CJount  of  Morseiul  should  open  a 
pcqper  not  addressed  to  hiipsel£" 

^'Both  good  and  true,"  my  young  friend, 
said  the  Due  de  Rouvr^ ;  ^^  no  one  who  knows 
yon  could  suspect  you  of  such  a  thing  for  a 
moment." 

*^  But  we  may  his  servants,"  said  tlie  Abbi^  de 
St.  Helie  sharply,  though  he  had  hitherto  re- 
mained silent,  knowing  that  he  himself  had 
been  the  chief  instigator  of  the  charge,  and 
fearing  to  call  upon  himself  the  indignation  of 
the  young  Count. 

<^  Well,  gentlemen,"  said  the  Count  de  Mor- 
seiul, ^^  although  I  should  have  every  right  to 
demand  that  you  should  first  of  all  establish  the 
abscdutQ  fact  of  tlie  abstraction  of  this  packet 
upon  proper  testimony,  I  will  not  only  permit, 
but  even  demand,  that  all  my  servants  who 
accompanied  me  from  Morseiul  shall  be  brought 
in  and  examined  one  by  one ;  and  if  you  find 
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any  of  them  to  whom  you  can  fairly  attach  a 
suspicion,  I  will  give  him  up  to  you  at  once^  to 
do  what  you  think  fit  with.  I  have  communi- 
cated to  them  the  contents  of  Monsieur  de 
Rouvr^'s  letter,  but  have  said  nothing  further 
to  them  on  the  subject.  They  must  all  be 
arrived  by  this  time:  I  beg  that  you  would  call 
them  in  yourselves  in  what  order  you  please." 

"  By  your  leave^  by  your  leave,"  said  the 
Abbe  de  St.  Helie,  seeing  that  the  Bishop  was 
about  to  speak;  "we  will  have  your  valet; 
Jerome — I  think  I  heard  him  so  called.  Let 
us  have  him,  if  you  please." 

Jerome  was  accordingly  brought  in,  and  ap* 
peared  with  a  face  of  worthy  astonishment. 

Having  in  this  instance  not  to  deal  with  the 
Count,  of  whom  he  stood  in  some  degree  of 
awe^  though  that  awe  did  not  in  the  least  dimi- 
nish his  malevolence,  the  Abbe  de  St  Helie 
proceeded  to  conduct  the  examination  of  Ri- 
quet  himself.  ^*  You,  Master  Jerome  Riquet,** 
he  commenced,  <*  you  are,  I  presume^  of  the 
church  pretending  to  be  reformed?" 

*^  Heaven  forbid  I "  exclaimed  Riquet,  in  a 
-tone  of  well  assumed  horror.  "No,  reverend 
sir,  I  am  of  the  Holy  Roman  and  Apostolical 
Church,  and  have  never  yet  gone  astray  from  it 
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This  announcement  did  not  well  suit  the  pur- 
posesof  the  Abbe,  who,  judging  from  the  intoler- 
ant feelings  of  his  own  heart,  had  never  doubted 
that  the  confidential  servant  of  the  young 
Count  would  be  found  to  be  a  zealous  Hugue- 
not. He  exclaimed,  however,  ^'  I  am  glad  to 
hear  it — I  am  glad  to  hear  it !  But  let  us 
«peak  a  little  further,  Monsieur  Jerome.  It 
was  you,  I  think,  who  snatched  from  under  our 
good  brother  here.  Monsieur  le  Cur6  de  Gua- 
drieul,  a  certain  sheep  leather  bag,  containing 
our  commission  fix)m  his  Majesty.  Was  it 
not  so?'' 

*^  I  certainly  did  gently  withdraw  firom  under 
the  reverend  gentleman,"  replied  Kiquet,  ^^a 
bag  on  which  be  was  sitting,  and  which  he  took 
back  again,  as  you  saw,  declaring  it  to  be  the 
King's  commission  for  exterminating  the  Hugue* 
sots,  which  did  my  soul  good  to  hear.  I  gave 
it  back  with  all  reverence,  as  you  saw,  and  had 
it  not  in  my  hands  a  minute,  though  I  did 
think  —  though  I  did  indeed  know  " 

*^^I>id  think?  did  know,  what?"  demanded 
the  Abb^. 

^  That  it  could  not  have  been  in  safer  hands 
than    mine,"  added  Riquet;  and  though  St 
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Hdie  urged  him  vehemently,  he  could  get  him 
to  gire  him  no  fiuther  explanation.  Angry  at 
being  foiled  —  and  sach  probably  was  the  re- 
fult  that  Riquet  intended  to  prodnoe— >the  Abbe 
lost  all  cantion  and  reserve.  <^Come,  oome^ 
Master  Jerome  Riqaet,**  be  exclaimed  in  a 
sharp  voice,  ^^come,  come;  remember  that  there 
is  such  a  place  as  the  Bastille.  Tell  us  the 
truth,  sir  !  tell  us  die  truth !  Thb  paper  was 
stolen !  Yon  evidently  know  something  about 
it  I  Tell  us  the  truth,  or  means  shaD  be 
found  to  make  you.  Now,  answer  me !  If  your 
baggage  were  searched  at  this  moment,  would 
not  the  packet  be  found  therein  —  or  have  you 
dared  to  destroy  it?'' 

Jerome  Riquet  now  affected  to  bristle  up  in 
turn.  His  eyes  flashed,  his  large  nostrils  ex- 
panded like  a  pair  of  extinguishers,  and  he 
replied,  <<  No^  Abb^  no ;  neither  the  one  nor 
the  other.  But  since  I,  one  of  the  King's  most 
loyal  Catholic  subjects,  am  accused  in  this  way, 
I  will  speak  out.  I  will  say  that  you  two  gen- 
tlemen should  have  taken  better  care  of  the 
commission  yourselves,  and  that  though  not  one 
scrap  will  be  found  in  my  valise,  or  in  the 
baggage  of  any  other  person  belonging  to  my 
lord,  I  would  not  be  answerable  that  more  than 
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a  scnyp  was  not  found  amongst  the  baggage  of 
some  that  are  accusing  others." 

*'  How  now,  sirrah,"  cried  the  Abbe  de  St 
Helie,  **  do  you  dare  to  say  that  either  Monsieur 
Pelisson  or  I " 

'*  Nothing  about  either  of  you  two  reverend 
sirsy"  replied  the  valet,  ^^  nothing  about  either 
of  you  two  !  But  first  let  my  valise  be  brought 
in  and  examined.  Monsieur  has  been  pleased  to 
say  that  there  is  something  there ;  and  I  swear 
by  everything  I  hold  dear,  or  by  any  other  oath 
your  reverences  please,  that  I  have  not  touched 
a  thing  in  it  since  I  heard  of  this  business  about 
the  cards.  Let  it  be  brought  in,  I  say,  and  ex- 
amined. May  I  tell  the  people  without,  my 
Lord  Duke,  to  bring  in  every  thing  I  have  in 
the  world,  and  lay  it  down  here  before  you  ?" 

**  The  Duke  immediately  assented,  and  while 
Jerome  Riquet,  without  entirely  leaving  the 
Toctnif  bade  the  attendants  in  the  ante-chamber 
bring  in  every  thing,  every  thing  they  could 
find  in  his  room,  St.  Helie  and  Pelisson  looked 
in  each  others  faces  with  glances  of  some  embar- 
rassment and  wonder,  while  the  Count  de  Mor- 
seiul  gazed  sternly  down  on  the  table,  firmly 
believing  that  Master  Jerome  Riquet  was  en- 
gaged in  playing  off  some  specious  trick  which 

X  4 
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he  himself  could  not  deteet,  and  was  boimd  not 
to  expose. 

The  goods  and  chattels  of  the  valet  were 
brought  in,  and  a  various  and  motley  display 
they  made ;  for  whether  he  had  arranged  the 
whole  on  purpose  out  of  sheer  impudence,  or  had 
left  matters  to  take  their  course  accidentally, 
his  valise  presented  a  number  of  objects  cer- 
tainly not  his  own  property,  and  ta  most  of 
which  his  master,  if  he  had  remarked  them^ 
might  have  laid  claim.  The  Count  was  silent, 
however,  and  though  the  manifold  collection  of 
silk  stockings,  ribands,  lace,  doublets,  &c  &c* 
&C.,  were  drawn  forth  to  the  very  bottom,  yet 
nothing  the  least  bearing  upon  the  question  of 
the  abstraction  of  the  commission  was  found 
throughout  the  whole. 

As  he  shook  the  last  vest,  to  show  that  there 
was  nothing  in  it,  a  smile  of  triumph  shone 
upon  the  countenance  of  Jerome  Riquet,  and 
he  demanded,  '^  Now,  gentlemen,  are  you  satis^ 
fied  that  I  have  no  share  in  this  business  ?** 

The  Ahh6  de  St.  Helie  was  hastening  to  ac- 
knowledge that  he  was  satisfied,  lor  he  was 
timid  as  well  as  malevolent ;  and  having  lost 
the  hold,  which  he  thought  he  might  have  had 
on  Jerome  Riquet,  the  menacing  words  which 
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the  valet  had  made  use  of  filled  his  mind  with 
appi*ehenaions,  lest  some  suspicion  should  be 
raised  up  in  the  mind  of  the  King,  or  of 
Louvois,  that  he  himself  had  had  a  share  in  the 
disappearance  of  the  paper.  Not  so,  however, 
Pelisson,  who,  though  he  had  learnt  the  lesson 
of  sycophancy  and  flattery  with  wonderful  apti- 
tude, was  naturally  a  man  of  courage  and  reso- 
lution, and  before  Monsieur  de  St.  Helie  could 
well  finbh  what  he  had  to  say,  he  exclaimed 
aloud, — 

^  Stop,  stop.  Master  Jerome  Riquet,  we  are 
undoubtedly  satisfied  that  the  papers  are  not  in 
your  valise,  and  I  think  it  probable  that  you 
have  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter ;  but 
you  threw  out  an  insinuation  just  now  of  which 
we  must  hear  more.  What  was  the  meaning 
of  the  words  you  made  use  of  when  you  said 
that,  you  would  not  be  answerable  that  more 
than  a  scrap  was  not  found  amongst  the  bag- 
gage of  some  that  are  accusing  others?" 

Jerome  Riquet  hesitated,  and  either  felt  or 
afiected  a  disinclination  to  explain  himself; 
but  Pelisson  persisted,  notwithstanding  sundry 
twitches  of  the  sleeve  given  to  him  both  by  the 
Abb^  de  St  Helie  and  the  Bishop  himself. 

^*  I  must  have  this  matter  cleared  up,"  said 
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y^mn^t,  va^or  \  doiJ  ^tpp^j  bodi  to  toot  kvd 
«U(d  to  tine  fpjnmariMfr^  10    ixdul  upcn  tout  so 

StfimMt  hiqwet  looked  tovardi  llie  Coont, 
«iio  usum^distd J  nid,  ^  Wihat  jonr  iiirajiiiig 
WM^  Ui^Wfif  Jim  bed  kixnr ;  but  tod  most  fasTe 
liiid  ftOKoe  imantng,  azid  it  k  fit  tint  joo  ifaould 

^  Wdl,  tJira,''  said  Riqoet,  fhaking  fak  head 
uytm  bis  tlioiiJders  tritb  an  impoitmt  look, 
^  wttst  I  mean  is  tbis;  tbat  if  erer  I  «w  m  man 
wlio  liad  an  inclination  to  tee  tbe  contents  of  m 
imckH  tbat  did  not  belong  to  him,  it  was  Mon- 
sieur le  Cor^  de  Guadrieol  tbere.  He  knows 
very  well  tbat  be  talked  to  me  for  balf  an  boor 
of  bow  easy  it  would  be  to  get  tbe  packet  out  of 
tbe  bag^  and  be  seemed  to  bave  a  very  great 
inclination  to  do  it^ 

Wbile  be  made  tbis  insinuation,  tbe  dull,  (at, 
leaden-looking  mass  of  tbe  Cur^  de  Gnadrienl 
was  seen  heaving  with  some  internal  convulsion : 
lib  breatli  came  thick,  his  cheeks  and  his  breast 
expanded,  his  eyes  grew  red  and  fierce,  hb 
hands  trembled  with  rage;  and  starting  up  from 
his  seat  he  exclaimed, — 

**  Mi*  ?  me  ?  Uy  the  Lord  I  will  strangle  thee 
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with  my  own  hands,''  and  he  sprang  towards 
Jerome  Riquet,  as  if  to  execute  his  threat; 
while  the  governor  exclaimed  in  a  voice  of 
thunder,  *^  Sit  down,  sir ;  and,  as  you  have  joined 
in  accusing  others,  learn  to  hear  the  retaliation, 
as  indeed  you  must** 

^Can  he  deny  what  I  say?"  demanded 
Riquet,  stretching  out  his  three  fore-fingers, 
and  shaking  them  in  the  Curb's  face;  *^can  he 
deny  that  he  talked  to  me  for  half  an  hour 
about  the  easiness  of  purloining  the  commis- 
sion, and  told  me  of  a  thousand  instances  of  the 
same  kind,  that  have  taken  place  before  now  ? 
No,  he  cannot  deny  it ! " 

<<  I  did  talk  to  thee,  base  miscreant,"  said  the 
Cur^  still  swelling  with  rage,  **  but  it  was  to 
show  why  I  alwajrs  sat  upon  the  bag,  and  slept 
with  it  under  my  head,  ever  after  that  affair 
with  the  robbers." 

^  Mark  that,  gentlemen,"  said  the  G)unt  de 
Morseiul. 

**  Well,  sir,  we  do  mark  it,"  said  the  Bishop  ^ 
^  that  pioves  nothing  against  the  Cur6  but  ex- 
treme care  and  precaution." 

**  Nor  can  I  prove  any  thing  directly,  Mon- 
seigneur,"  cried  Riquet ;  "  but  still  I  have  a 
strange  suspicion  that  the  very  night  I  speak  of 
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did  not  go  over  without  the  fingers  of  Mon- 
sieur le  Cure  being  in  the  bag.  Let  me  ask 
him  another  question,  and  let  him  mind  how 
he  answers  it  Was  he,  or  was  he  not,  seen  by 
more  than  one  person  dabbling  at  the  mouth 
ofthebag?'' 

*^That  was  only  to  see  that  the  knot  was 
fitft,**  replied  the  Cur6,  glaring  round  him  with 
a  look  of  growing  bewilderment  and  horror. 

**  Ay,  ay,''  continued  Kiquet,  with  a  glance  of 
calm  contempt  that  almost  drove  the  man  mad ; 
^  ay,  ay»  all  I  wish  is  that  I  had  an  opportunity 
of  looking  into  your  baggage  as  you  have  had  of 
looking  into  mine." 

^  And  so  you  shall,  by  Heaven,''  cried  the 
Due  de  Rouvre.  ^  I  will  have  it  brought  from 
his  chamber  this  instant." 

**  I  don't  care^"  cried  the  priest;  **  let  it  be 
brought;  you  will  find  nothing  there." 

But  the  Abb^  de  St  Helie  and  the  Bishop 
both  interposed.  Though  Pelisson  said  nothing, 
and  looked  mortified  and  pained,  the  others 
urged  every  thing  that  they  could  think  of  for 
the  protection  of  the  baggage  of  the  ecclesiastic^ 
without  the  slightest  consideration  of  equity  or 
justice  whatsoever ;  but  the  governor  was  firm, 
replying,— 
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^^  Gentlemen,  I  will  be  responsible  for  my 
conduct  both  to  the  King  and  to  the  King  of 
kings;  and,  in  one  word,  I  tell  you  that  this 
baggage  shall  be  examined.  You  have  brought 
back  the  Count  de  Morseiul,  and  his  whole 
train,  on  charges  and  insinuations  which  you 
have  not  been  able  to  establish ;  and  you  would 
now  fain  shrink  from  a  little  trouble  and  incon- 
venience, which  ought  to  be  taken,  in  order  to 
clear  one  of  yourselves  of  an  imputation  accom- 
panied by  a  few  singular  facts.  Maitre  Riquet, 
call  one  of  my  servants  from  the  door,  but  do 
not  leave  the  room  yourself." 

As  soon  as  the  servant  appeared,  the  go- 
vernor, notwithstanding  the  renewed  opposition 
of  the  two  ecclesiastics,  ordered  the  whole  bag- 
gage and  effects  of  the  Cure  de  Guadrieul  to 
be  brought  down  from  the  chamber  that  he 
inhabited.  This  was  accordingly  done,  and 
besides  a  number  of  stray  articles  of  apparel 
almost  as  miscellaneous  in  character  and  ap- 
pearance as  those  which  the  opening  of  Riquet's 
valise  had  displayed,  there  was  a  large  sort  of 
trunk-mail  which  appeared  to  be  carefully  locked. 
The  Cur^  had  looked  on  with  a  grim  and  scowl- 
ing smile  while  his  various  goods  and  chattels 
were  displayed  upon  the  floor  of  the  governor's 
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cabinet,  and  then  turning  to  Su  Helie  witli  a 
growl,  which  might  have  been  supposed  to  pro- 
ceed from  a  calumniated  bear,  he  said,  — 

"Don't  be  afraid.  They  can't  find  any 
thing;"  and  advancing  to  his  effects  he  shook 
them  one  after  the  other,  and  turned  out  the 
pockets,  when  there  were  any,  to  show  that 
there  was  nothing  concealed.  He  then  pro- 
duced a  large  key,  and  openmg  the  trunk-mail 
took  out,  one  by  one,  the  various  things  that  it 
contained.  He  had  nearly  got  to  the  bottom, 
and  was  displaying  a  store  of  tobacco  pipes, 
some  of  which  were  wrapped  up  in  pieces  of 
paper,  some  in  their  original  naked  whiteness, 
when  in  the  midst  of  them  q>peared  what 
seemed  a  tobacco  box,  also  wrapped  up  in 
paper* 

The  moment  the  eyes  of  Riquet  fell  upon 
it  he  exclaimed,  "Stop,  stop,  what  is  that?" 
There  is  writing  on  that  paper.  Monsieur  le 
Due,  I  pray  you  to  examine  what  is  on  that 
paper." 

The  eyes  of  the  Cur^  who  had  it  in  his 
hand,  fixed  for  an  instant  upon  the  tobacco 
box  and  its  envelope,  and  his  fingers  instantly 
relaxed  their  grasp  and  suffered  it  to  drop  upon 
ihe  ground.     Well,  indeed,  they  might  do  so, 
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for  the  very  first  words  that  were  seen  were, 
**  I  pray  Grod  to  have  you,  Messieurs  Pelisson 
and  St.  Helie,  in  his  holy,  care,"  with  the  signa- 
ture of  "  Louis." 

The    governor    unrolled   the  paper  which, 
though   it  was   but  a   fragment,  left  not  the 
slightest  doubt  that  it  was  part  either  of  a  com- 
mission or  of  a  letter  of  instructions  from  the 
King  to  the  two  ecclesiastics.     With  his  mouth 
wide  open,  his  eyes  ready  to  start  from  their 
sockets,  his  face  become  as  pale  as  death,  and 
his  limbe  scarcely  able  to  support  him,  the  un- 
fortunate Cur6  de  Guadrieul  stood  gasping  in 
the  middle  of  the  room,  unable  to  utter  a  word. 
All  eyes  were  fixed  upon  him,  all  brows  were 
frowning  upon  him,  and  the  only  thing  which 
could  have  roused  him,  if  it  had  been  possible 
for  any  thing  to  rouse  him  at  that  moment,  was 
the  extraordinary  face  which  Jerome  Riquet 
was  making,  in  a  vain  endeavour  to  mingle  in 
bis  countenance  a  certain  portion  of  compassion 
with  contempt  and  reprobation.    Nobody  spoke 
for  a  moment  or  two  after  the  governor  had 
read  the  contents;  but  at  length  the  Due  de 
Rouvr^  said,  in  a  dry,  severe  tone,  — 

"  Secretary,  you   have   made  a  note  of  all 
this ;  you  will  keep  also  the  fragment  of  paper. 
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My  Lord  the  Bistiop,  Messieurs  Pelisson  and 
Sc  Helie,  after  the  painful  and  xlistressing 
event  of  this  examination,  I  shall  make  no  com- 
ment whatsoever  upon  what  has  taken  place. 
I  beg  that  you  would  remove  this  personage 
the  Cur^  de  Guadrieul  from  my  house,  to  do 
with  him  as  you  think  fit.  You  will  not,  of 
course,  be  surprised  when  you  remember  the 
threatening  language  which  you  three  were 
pleased  to  use  towards  myself,  two  days  ago^ 
in  order  to  induce  me  to  cause  the  arrest  of  the 
Count  de  Morseiul,  upon  a  charge  of  crimes  of 
which  he  was  not  guilty — Monsieur  Pelisson, 
do  not  interrupt  me :  I  know  you  were  more 
moderate  than  the  rest ;  but  as  you  were  acting 
together,  I  must  look  upon  the  words  of  one, 
your  spokesman,  to  be  the  words  of  all  *~  You 
will  not  be  surprised  I  say,  recollecting  these 
fects,  that  I  send  off  a  special  messenger  to  his 
Majesty  this  night,  in  order  to  give  him  my 
own  statement  of  all  these  occurrences,  and  to 
beseech  him  to  take  those  steps  which  to  me  seem 
necessary  for  maintaining  the  peace  and  tran- 
quillity of  the  province.  I,  gentlemen,  do  not 
encroach  upon  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
others ;  and,  so  long  as  his  Majesty  is  pleased  to 
hold  me  in  an  official  situation,  I  will  not  suffer 
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anyone  to  trench  upon  my  privileges  and  legi- 
timate authority.  As  the  hour  for  the  daily 
meeting  of  the  states  is  now  fast  approaching, 
however,  I  will  bid  you  farewell,  begging  you  to 
take  this  personage  with  you,  and,  as  I  have  said, 
deal  with  him  as  you  think  fit,  for  I  wish  to 
exercise  no  severity  upon  any  ecclesiastic." 

The  persons  he  addressed  had  nothing  to  say 
in  reply,  though  the  Bishop  tliought  fit  to  ha- 
rangue the  little  party  for  a  moment  upon  his 
own  authority  and  high  dignity,  and  Pelisson 
endeavoured  to  involve  a  bad  business  in  a 
cloud  of  words.  They  were  all,  however,  des- 
perately mortified,  and  not  a  little  alarmed;  for 
there  was  no  doubt  that  they  had  proceeded  far 
beyond  the  point  where  their  legitimate  autho- 
rity ended,  in  pressing  the  governor  to  severe 
measures  against  the  Count  de  MorseiuU  The 
loss  of  the  packet,  too,  might  now  be  attributed 
to  themselves,  instead  of  to  him  ;  the  delay  in 
executing  the  King's  will,  as  it  had  been  ex- 
pressed, would  be  laid  to  tiieir  charge ;  the  Due 
de  Rouvre  was  evidently  highly  irritated  against 
them,  and  his  representations  to  the  throne  on 
the  subject  were  likely  to  be  listened  to  with 
peculiar  attention,  as  they  were  coupled  with 
the  announcement  to  tlip  King  that  the  states, 

VOL.  I.  Y 
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by  his  skilful  management,  had  voted  at  once  a 
much  larger  sum  as  a  gift  than  any  one  at  the 
court  had  anticipated.     All  these  considerations 
alarmed  the  whole  party,  though  indeed  Pelis- 
son,  who  had  more  knowledge  of  human  nature 
than  the  other  two,  trusted,  with  some  degree  of 
hope,  that  the  cloak  of  religious  zeal  would 
cover  all  other  sins.     His  greatest  apprehension 
proceeded  from  the  supposition  that  the  King 
would  cast  the  blame  of  the  loss  of  the  packet  on 
themselves,  and  would  attribute  the  negligence 
which  had  caused  it  to  want  of  respect  to  his 
person.    He  therefore  set  himself  straightway  to 
consider  how  such  a  result  might  be  obviatecL 
The  Bishop  and  the  Abb6  de  St  Helie  took  an 
unceremonious  leave  of  the  governor  and  his 
friend,  and  pushing  the  culprit  Cure  of  Gua- 
drieul  out  before  them,  quitted  the  cabinet  in 
haste.     Pelisson  paused  for  a  moment  to  say  a 
word  or  two  more  in  order  to  mitigate,  as  &r 
as  possible,  the  severity  of  the  governor's  re- 
port; but  Monsieur  de  Rouvre  was  in  no  very 
placable  mood,  and  the  conference  soon  termin- 
ated, leaving  the  governor  and  the  Ck)uut  to 
discuss  the  affair,  half  laughingly,  half  seri- 
ously. 

The  invitation  of  the  Due  de  Rouvre  was  now 
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pressing  and  strong,  that  the  young  Count  de 
Morseiul  should  remain  at  least  two  days  longer 
at  Poitiers,  and  he  coupled  that  invitation  with 
the  direct  intimation  that  it  was  most  necessary 
he  should  do  so,  as  he  the  Duke  had  yet  to 
learn  in  some  degree  the  temper  of  the  states 
in  regard  to  the  important  questions  between 
the  Catholics  and  Protestants.  The  young  Count 
consequently  agreed  to  remain ;  taking  the  pre-* 
caution,  however,  of  writing  at  full  to  Claude 
de  I'Estang,  and  sending  off  the  letter  by  one 
of  his  own  trustworthy  servants,  beseeching  him 
to  draw  up  the  petition  which  the  Protestant 
gentry  bad  agreed  upon,  and  to  have  it  ready 
by  the  time  at  which  he  proposed  to  arrive  at 
MorseiuL 

During  the  greater  part  of  those  two  days 
which  followed  he  saw  little  of  Cl^mence  de 
Marly*  Without  any  cause  assigned,  she  had 
been  absent  from  all  the  spots  where  he  was  most 
likely  to  see  her,  except  on  those  occasions  when 
she  was  necessarily  surrounded  by  a  crowd. 
After  breakfast,  she  remained  but  a  moment  in 
the  salle :  on  the  first  day  she  did  not  appear 
at  dinner ;  and  on  the  second,  she  was  absent 
from  the  breakfast  table.  Tlie  Chevalier 
d'Evran    was   also    absent,    and    every    thing 
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tended  to  confirro,  in  the  mind  of  the  young 
Count  de  Morseiul,  the  impression  which  he 
had  received,  that  his  friend  was  the  lover  of 
her  whom  he  himself  loved,  and  that  some 
cause  of  disagreement,  eidier  temporary  or  per- 
manent, had  arisen  between  them.  Nothing, 
however,  tended  to  confirm  this  idea  more  than 
the  appearance  of  Clemence  herself  when  she 
was  present.  There  was  an  anxiety  in  the  ex- 
pression of  her  eyes ;  a  thoughtfulness  about  her 
brow ;  an  impatience  of  society ;  an  occasional 
absence  of  mind,  which  was  hardly  to  be  mis- 
taken. Her  whole  appearance  was  that  of  a 
person  struggling  with  strong  feelings,  which 
were  in  reality  getting  the  mastery. 

She  showed  no  particular  inclination  after  his 
return  —  except  as  we  have  seen  on  the  first 
evening  —  to  speak  with  the  Count  de  Mor- 
seiul,  either  in  public  or  in  private.  Words  of 
civility  passed  between  them,  of  course,  and 
every  little  courtesy  was,  perhaps,  more  scrupu- 
lously observed  than  usual  with  her ;  but  on 
that  evening  which  closed  the  last  day  of  the 
young  Count's  proposed  stay,  a  change  took 
place. 

A  large  party  had  assembled  at  the  governor's 
house;   nnd   though   be  himself  looked  both 
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grave  and  anxious,  be  was  doing  the  honours 
of  his  dwelling  to  every  one  with  as  much 
courtesy  as  possible,  when  suddenly,  seeing  the 
Count  de  Morseiul  standing  alone,  near  the 
doorway  of  the  second  room,  he  crossed  over  to 
speak  with  him,  saying,  ^^  Albert,  Cl^mence  was 
seeking  for  you  a  moment  ago.  Where  is  she? 
have  you  seen  her  V* 

Ere  the  young  Count  could  reply,  Clemence 
de  Marly  herself  came  up,  as  if  about  to  speak 
with  the  Duke,  whose  hand  she  took  in  hers,  in 
the  sort  of  daughter*  like  manner  in  which  she 
always  behaved  to  him. 

'*  Monsieur  de  Morseiul,"  she  said,  with  a 
thoughtful  lustre  shining  in  her  eyes,  and  giving 
a  deeper  and  brighter  expression  to  her  whole 
countenance,  *'  I  have  come  to  take  refuge  with 
you  from  that  young  De  Hericourt,  who  evi- 
dently intends  to  persecute  me  during  the  whole 
evening.  —  But  stay,  stay,  Monseigneur,"  she 
added,  turning  to  the  Duke,  who  seemed  about 
to  leave  them,  to  speak  with  some  one  else: 
^  before  you  go,  hear  what  I  am  going  to  say  to 
Monsieur  de  Morseiul.  You  are  going,  Coun^ 
I  hear,  to  take  your  departure  to-morrow  morn- 
ing early:  if  you  would  walk  with  me  for  half 
an  hour  in  the  gardens  ere  you  leave  uSf  you 
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would  much  oblige  me,  as  I  wish  to  speak  with 
you.  — -  Now,  dear  King  of  Poitou,"  she  con- 
tinued,  turning  to  the  Duke,  "  you  may  go.  I 
have  no  more  secrets  to  make  you  a  witness  of." 

The  Duke  replied  not  exactly  to  her  words, 
but  seemed  fully  to  comprehend  them ;  and  say- 
ing, "  Not  to-night,  Clemence !  remember,  not 
to-night  I"  he  left  her  under  the  charge  of  the 
Count  de  Morseiul,  and  pi*oceeded  to  attend  to 
his  other  guests. 

Placed  in  a  situation  somewhat  strange,  and, 
as  it  were,  forced  to  appear  as  one  of  the 
attendant  train  of  the  bright  and  beautiful 
girl,  from  whose  dangerous  fascinations  he  was 
eager  to  fly,  for  a  single  instant  Albert  of 
Morseiul  felt  slighdy  embarrassed;  but  un- 
expected situations  seldom  so  much  afi*ected  him 
as  to  produce  any  thing  like  ungraceful  hesi- 
tation of  manner.  Clemence  de  Marly  might 
not,  perhaps,  even  perceive  that  the  Count  was 
at  all  embarrassed,  for  she  was  deeply  occupied 
with  her  own  fancies ;  and  though  she  conversed 
with  him  not  gaily,  but  inteUigently,  there  was 
evidently  another  train  of  thought  going  on  in 
her  breast  all  the  time,  which  sometimes  made 
her  answer  idde  from  the  mark,  and  then  smile 
at  her  own  absence  of  mind 
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The  eyes  of  the  young  Marquis  de  Hericourt 
followed  her  wherever  she  turned,  and  certamly 
bore  not  the  most  placable  expression  towards 
the  Count  de  Morseiul ;  but  his  anger  or  his 
watching  disturbed  neither  Clemence  nor  her 
companion,  who  both  had  busy  thoughts  enough 
to  occupy  them.  After  some  time  the  excitement 
of  the  dance  seemed  to  rouse  Clemence  irom  her 
musing  fit ;  and,  though  confined  to  subjects  of 
ordinary  interest,  the  conversation  between  her 
and  the  Count  became  of  a  deeper  tone  and 
character,  and  her  heart  seemed  to  take  part  in 
it  as  well  as  her  mind.  Albert  of  Morseiul 
felt  it  fiur  more  dangerous  than  before;  for  though 
they  might  but  speak  of  a  picture,  or  a  statue, 
or  a  song,  with  which  he  could  have  conversed 
with  a  connoisseur  of  any  kind,  perhaps  with 
more  profit,  as  far  as  mere  knowledge  of  the 
anbject  went,  yet  there  was  a  refinement  of 
taste  evident  in  the  manner  in  which  C16mence 
viewed  every  thing,  a  sparkling  grace  given  by 
her  imagination  to  every  subject  that  she 
touched  upon,  when  her  feelings  were  really 
interested  therein,  which  was  very,  very  winning 
to  a  mind  like  that  of  Albert  de  Morseiul. 

Is  it  possible,  under  such  circumstances,  always 
to  be  upon  one's  guard  ?   Is  it  possible,  when  the 
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heart  loves  deeply,  always  to  conquer  it  with  so 
powerful  an  effort,  as  not  to  let  it  have  the  rule 
even  for  an  hour  ?  If  it  be,  such  was  not  the 
case  with  the  young  Count  de  Morseiul*  He 
foi^ot  not  his  resolutions,  it  is  true ;  but  he  gave 
himself  up  to  happiness  for  the  mom^it,  and 
spoke  with  warmth,  enthusiasm,  and  eagerness, 
which  can  seldom,  if  ever,  be  displayed  to  a  per- 
son we  do  not  love.  There  was  a  light,  too,  in 
his  eye  when  he  gazed  on  Clemence  de  Marly 

—  a  look  in  which  regret  was  mingled  with  ten- 
derness, and  in  which  the  cloud  of  despair  only 
shadowed,  but  did  not  darken  the  fire  of  passion 

—  which  might  well  show  her,  unless  her  eyes 
were  dazzled  by  their  own  light,  that  she  was 
loved,  and  loved  by  a  being  of  a  higher  and  more 
energetic  character  than  those  which  usually 
surrounded  her. 

Perhaps  she  did  see  it — perhaps  she  did 
not  grieve  to  see  it  —  for  her  eyes  became 
subdued  by  his ;  her  mellow  and  beautifiil  voice 
took  a  softer  tone ;  the  colour  came  and  went 
in  her  cheek ;  and  before  the  end  of  the  dance 
in  which  they  were  engaged,  her  whole  appear- 
ance, her  whole  manner,  made  the  Count  ask 
himself,  "  What  am  I  doing?" 

Clemence  de  Marly  seemed  to  have  addressed 
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the  same  question  to  her  own  heart ;  for  as  soon 
as  the  dance  was  over,  the  cloud  of  thoughtful 
sadness  came  back  upon  her  brow,  and  she  said, 
"  I  am  fatigued.  I  shall  dance  no  more  to-night. 
All  the  people  are  doubtless  come  now,  and 
dear  Madame  de  Rouvre  will  move  no  more ;  so 
I  shall  go  and  set  myself  down  in  state  beside 
her,  and  get  her  to  shield  me  from  annoyance 
to-night." 

The  Count  led  her  towards  the  Duchess,  in- 
tending himself  to  seek  his  chamber  soon  after ; 
but  as  they  went,  Clemencesaid  to  him  in  a  low 
tone,  "  Do  you  see  that  pretty  girl  sitting  there 
by  her  mother,  old  Madame  de  Marville,  so 
modest,  and  so  gentle  and  retiring.  She  is  as 
good  a  little  creature  as  ever  breathed,  and  as 
pretty,  yet  nobody  leads  her  out  to  dance.  If 
I  had  a  brother,  I  should  like  him  to  marry  that 
girl.  She  would  not  bring  him  fortune,  but 
she  would  bring  him  happiness.  I  wish.  Mon- 
sieur de  Morseiul,  you  would  go  and  ask  her  to 
dance.** 

Though  he  was  anxious  to  retire,  and  full  of 
other  thoughts,  Albert  of  Morseiul  would  not 
have  refused  for  the  world ;  and  Clemence,  lead- 
ing him  up  to  her  friend,  said,  "  Annette,  liere  is 
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Monsieur  le  Comte  de  Morseiul  wishes  to  dance 
with  you  :  I  am  sure  you  will,  for  your  friend^s 
sake." 

The  young  lady  bowed  her  head  w^ith  a  slight 
timid  blush,  and  rising,  allowed  the  Count  to 
lead  her  to  the  dance. 

No  great  opportunity  of  conversing  existed; 
but  Albert  of  Morseiul  took  especial  pains  to 
show  himself  as  courteous  and  as  kind  as  pos- 
sible. Annette  de  Marville  led  the  conversation 
herself  to  Cl^mence  de  Marly,  and  nothing 
could  exceed  the  enthusiastic  admiration  with 
which  she  spoke  of  her  friend.  Perhaps  a  little 
to  the  surprise  of  the  Count,  she  never  men- 
tioned Cl^mence's  beauty,  or  her  grace,  or  her 
wit ;  matters  which,  in  those  days,  and  at  the 
court  of  Louis  XIV.,  were  the  only  topics  for 
praise,  the  only  attractions  coveted.  She  spoke 
of  her  high  and  noble  feelings,  her  enthusiastic 
and  affectionate  heart ;  and,  in  answer  to  some- 
thing which  the  Count  said  not  quite  so  lauda- 
tory as  she  would  have  had  it,  she  exclaimed, — 

^*0h!  but  Clemence  does  not  do  herself  jus- 
tice in  the  world.  It  is  only  to  those  who  know 
her  most  intimately  that  her  shy  heart  will  show 
itself.- 
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The  words  sunk  into  the  mind  of  the  Count 
de  Moneiul;  and  when  the  dance  was  concluded, 
and  be  had  led  back  his  fair  companion  to  her 
seat,  be  retired  speedily  to  his  own  apartments, 
to  meditate  over  what  he  had  heard,  and  what 
had  taken  place. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


THB  EXPLANATIONS. 


Silent  and  lonely  thought  is  a  sad  dispeller  of 
enchantments.  Under  its  power,  the  visions, 
and  hopes,  and  indistinct  dreams,  which  had 
fluttered  before  the  eyes  of  the  Count  de  Mor- 
seiul  during  the  magic  moments  he  had  passed 
with  Cl^mence  de  Marly,  fled  like  fairies  at  the 
approach  of  the  sun,  within  a  very  short  period 
after  he  had  retired  to  his  chamber;  and  all 
that  remained  was  a  sort  of  reproachful  mourn- 
ful ness,  when  he  thought  over  his  own  conduct 
and  the  indulgence  of  those  feelings  which  he 
feared  he  had  displayed  but  too  plainly.  With 
such  thoughts  he  lay  down  to  rest ;  but  they  were 
not  soothing  companions  of  the  pillow,  and  it 
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was  long  ere  he  slept  From  time  to  time  he 
heard  the  sound  of  music  from  tlie  halls  below ; 
and  in  the  intervals,  when  some  open  door  gave 
a  freer  passage  to  the  sound,  gay  laughing  voices 
came  merry  on  the  ear,  speaking  cheerfulness, 
and  happiness,  and  contentment,  and  ignorance, 
of  the  cares  and  sorrows  and  anxieties  of  life. 

"  Alas  ! "  thought  the  Count,  as  he  lay  and 
listened,  ^^  alas !  that  such  bright  illusions  should 
ever  pass  away,  and  that  those  should  ever  learn 
the  touch  of  grief  and  anguish  and  despair, 
who  are  now  laughing  in  the  heedless  merri- 
ment of  youth,  unconscious  of  danger  or  of 
sorrow.  And  yet,  perhaps,*'  he  continued, 
"could  we  lay  bare  the  hearts  of  those  now 
seemingly  so  gay — could  we  examine  what  is 
their  ordinary  state,  and  what  their  feelings  were, 
even  a  few  short  moments  before  they  entered 
those  saloons — we  might  find  there  also  as  much 
care  and  pain  as  in  any  other  scene  of  life,  and 
bless  the  glad  merriment  that  lulls  human  pangs 
and  anxieties  for  a  time,  though  it  cannot 
quench  them  altogether." 

Tliough  he  went  to  sleep  late,  he  rose  early 
on  the  following  morning,  not  forgetful  of  his 
appointment  with  CI6mence  de  Marly.  Fear- 
ful, however,  that  she  might  be  in  the  gardens 
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before  him,  he  dressed  hunself  and  hastened 
out  without  the  loss  of  a  single  minute,  not  a 
little  anxious  to  know  what  was  the  nature  of 
the  communication  which  she  had  to  make  to 
him,  and  with  which  the  Due  de  Kouvr^  was 
evidently  acquainted.  He  was  in  truth,  anxious 
in  regard  to  every  part  of  iheir  conversation, 
he  was  anxious  in  regard  to  its  result ;  but  still 
he  did  not  lay  out  at  all  the  conduct  he  was  to 
pursue  towards  her,  feeling  that  he  had  wakened 
from  the  dream  of  the  evening  before,  and  was 
not  likely  to  indulge  in  such  visions  again. 
There  was  nobody  in  the  part  of  the  garden 
near  the  house;  and  he  walked  on  in  the  direc- 
tion which  she  had  pointed  out  to  him,  till  he 
had  nearly  reached  the  rampart,  and  thus  satis- 
fied himself  that  she  had  not  yet  arrived.  He 
then  turned  back  by  the  same  path,  and  before 
he  had  gone  half  way  down,  he  beheld  Cle- 
mence  coming  towards  him,  but  at  some  dis- 
tance. 

She  was  certainly  looking  more  lovely  than 
ever;  and  he  could  not  but  feel  that,  even  in  her 
very  gayest  and  most  sparkling  moods,  there 
was  a  charm  wanting  in  comparison  with  her 
more  serious  and  thoughtful  aspect.  Clemence 
was  now  evidently  a  good  deal  agitated.      It 
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often  happens,  when  we  have  an  act  of  impor- 
tance to  perform,  especially  when  that  act  is 
unusual  to  us,  that  even  in  revolving  it  in  our  own 
minds,  and  preparing  for  the  moment,  we  over- 
power ourselves,  as  it  were,  by  the  force  of  our 
own  thoughts,  and,  by  guarding  against  agita- 
tion, give  agitation  the  better  opportunity  to 
assail  us. 

Albert  of  Morseiul  saw  that  Clemence  was 
much  moved,  and  he  prepared  to  soothe  her 
by  every  means  in  his  power.  The  only  effica- 
cious means  being  to  draw  her  attention  to 
ordinaiy  things.  "  Let  me  offer  you  my  arm," 
he  said  in  a  kindly  tone ;  and  leading  her  on,  he 
spoke  of  the  beauty  of  the  morning,  and  then 
of  Anette  de  Marviile,  and  then  of  other  in- 
different things.  Clemence  seemed  to  under- 
stand his  object;  and  though  she  at  first  smiled, 
as  if  to  intimate  that  she  did  so,  she  gave  her 
mind  up  to  his  guidance,  and  for  five  or  ten 
minutes  touched  upon  no  subject  but  the  most 
ordinary  topics  of  conversation.  As  they  ap- 
proached the  rampart,  however,  and  she  had  an 
opportunity  of  looking  along  it,  and  ascertain- 
ing that  there  was  no  one  there,  she  said,— 

'<  Now  I  am  better,  now  I  can  speak  of 
other  things. — Monsieur  de  Morseiul,*'  she  con- 
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tinued,  **  although  I  am  accustomed  to  do  ex- 
traordinary things,  and  to  behave,  in  many  res- 
pects, unlike  other  people,  I  dare  say  you  do 
not  suppose  that  I  would  have  taken  the  very 
bold  step  of  asking  any  gentleman  to  meet  me 
here,  as  I  have  done  you  this  day,  without  a 
motive  sufficient  to  justify  me,  even  in  your 
sight." 

"  I  am  quite  sure  of  it,"  replied  the  Count ; 
<^and  though  you  may  think  me,  perhaps,  a 
harsh  censor,  I  am  not  at  all  inclined  to  be  so 
in  your  case." 

"  Indeed?"  she  said,  with  a  somewhat  mourn- 
ful shake  of  the  head;  "  Indeed  ? — But,  however. 
Monsieur  de  Morseiul,  what  I  have  to  tell  you  is 
substantial,  real,  and  more  important  than  any 
feelings  or  inclinations.  I  shall  have  to  pain  you 
—to  grieve  you  — to  call  up  apprehensions — to 
prepare  you,  perhaps,  for  suffering  !  Oh  Grod ! '' 
she  cried,  bursting  suddenly  into  tears,  ^<  that  I 
should  have  to  do  this  !" 

The  Count  took  her  hand  and  pressed  it  to 
his  lips,  and  besought  her  to  be  calm  and 
soothed.  ^*  Do  not  be  apprehensive,  do  not  be 
grieved,"  he  said  :  ^'  calm  yourself,  dear  lady, 
calm  yourself,  Clemence  I  I  am  prepared  for 
much  sorrow ;  I  am  prepared  for  danger  and 
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anxiety.     I  have  for  some  time  seen  notliing 
but  clouds  and  storms  in  the  future  ! " 

"  But  not  such  as  these,"  replied  Clemence, 
"not  such  as  these.  But  I  will  not  keep  you 
in  suspense,  for  that  is  worse  than  all  now.  The 
task,  though  a  painful  one,  has  been  of  my  own 
seeking.  First,  Monsieur  de  Morseiul,  to  speak 
of  that  which  I  know  is  dearest  to  your  heart  — 
your  religious  liberty  is  in  danger  —  it  is  more 
than  in  danger — it  is  at  an  end.  The  whole  re- 
solutions of  the  court  are  now  made  known — at 
least,  amongst  the  principal  Catholics  of  France. 
The  reformed  church  is  to  be  swept  away  — 
there  is  no  longer  to  be  any  but  one  religion 
tolerated  throughout  the  kingdom — your  tem- 
ples are  to  be  overthrown — your  ministers  to  be 
forbidden,  on  pain  of  death,  to  worship  God  as 
their  forefathers  have  done  —  the  edict  of 
Nantes  is  to  be  revoked  entirely ; "  and,  clasp- 
ing her  hands  together,  she  gazed  in  his  face, 
while  she  added,  in  a  low,  tremulous,  but  dis- 
tinct, voice,  "  you  are  to  be  driven  to  the  mass 
at  the  point  of  the  pike  —  your  children  are 
to  be  taken  from  you  to  be  educated  in  another 
faith!" 

Till  she  uttered  the  last  words  Albert  de 
Morseiul  had  remained  with  his  eyes  beot  upon 
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the  ground,  though  deep  feelings  of  agitation 
were  evident  in  every  line  of  his  fine  countenance. 
But  when  she  spoke  of  the  Protestants  being 
driven  to  mass  at  the  point  of  the  pike,  and  their 
children  being  taken  from  them  to  be  educated 
in  the  Catholic  religion,  he  threw  back  his  head, 
gazing  up  to  heaven  with  a  look  of  firm  deter- 
mination, while  his  left  hand,  by  a  natural  move- 
ment, fell  upon  the  hilt  of  his  sword. 

Cl^mence  de  Marly,  as  he  did  so,  gazed  upon 
him  earnestly  through  the  tears  that  were  still 
in  her  eyes,  and  then  exclaimed,  as  she  saw  how 
terribly  moved  he  was,  "  These  are  dreadful 
tidings  for  me  to  tell  Monsieur  de  Morseiul  • 
you  must  hate  me,  I  am  sure  you  must  hate 
me!" 

"  Hate  you  ?"  exclaimed  the  Count,  clasping 
both  her  hands  in  his,  while  in  that  agitating 
moment  —  carried  away  by  the  strength  of  his 
own  feelings,  and  by  the  tokens  she  displayed  of 
deep  interest  in  him  and  his  —  every  barrier 
gave  way  before  the  passion  of  his  heart. 
"  Hate  you  ?  oh  God  1  I  love  you  but  too  well, 
too  deeply  —  better,  more  deeply,  than  you  can 
ever  know,  or  divine,  or  dream  of! " 

Clemence  turned  away  her  head,  with  a  face 
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glowing  like  the  rose ;  but  she  left  her  hands  in 
his,  without  an  effort  to  withdraw  them,  though 
she  exclaimed,  "  Say  not  so  !  say  not  so  !  —  Or 
at  least,"  she  added,  turning  round  once  more 
towards  him  —  "say  not  so  till  you  have  heard 
all ;   for  I  have  much,  much  more  to  tell,  more 
painful,  more  terrible  still.     Let  me  have  one 
moment   to   recover,"   and,    withdrawing    her 
hands,  she  placed  them  over  her  eyes  for  an  in- 
stant. After  a  very  brief  pause  she  added, "  Now, 
Monsieur  de  Morseiul,  I  can  go  on.     You  are 
here  in  great  danger.     You  have  been  in  great 
danger  ever  since  you  have  been  here ;  and  it  has 
only  been  the  power  and  authority  of  the  Duke 
that  has  protected  you.    After  your  first  inter- 
course with  the  governor,  the  bishop  and  the  two 
ecclesiastics,  a  party  has  been  made  in  the  town, 
in  the  states,  and  in  the  province,  against  you, 
and,  alas !  against  the  good  Due  de  Rouvr6  too. 
Finding  that  they  were  likely  to  incur  the  anger 
of  the  King  for  something  that  had  happened, 
if  they   did   not   make  good  their  own  case 
against  you,  they  have  laboured,   I  may  say, 
night  and  day,  to  counteract  the  measures  of  the 
Duke  with  the  states,  so  as  to  make  him  ob- 
noxious to  the  King.    They  have  pretended  that 
you,  —  while  you  were  here  before  —  held  ille- 
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gal  meetings  with  Huguenots  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, in.  order  to  oppose  and  frustrate  the 
measures  of  the  King.  They  have  got  the  in- 
tendant  of  the  province  upon  their  side,  and  they 
insisted,  to  Monsieur  de  Rouvre,  on  your  being 
instantly  arrested,  they  having  proffered  distinct 
information  of  your  having  held  a  meeting  with 
other  Protestant  noblemen,  about  three  miles 
from  this  place,  on  the  day  of  the  hunting.  Do 
you  remember  that  day?" 

"I  shall  never  forget  it  I"  replied  the  Count, 
gazing  upon  her  with  a  look  that  made  her  eyes 
sink  again. 

"Well,"  she  continued,  "Monsieur  de  Rouvr6 
would  not  consent;  and  when  the  intendant 
threatened  to  arrest  you  on  his  own  responsibi-^ 
lity,  the  governor  was  obliged  to  say  that  he 
would  defend  you,  and  protect  you,  if  necessary, 
by  the  interposition  of  the  military  force  at  his 
command.  This  created  a  complete  breach, 
which  is  now  only  apparently  healed.  Both 
parties  have  applied  to  the  King,  and  Monsieur 
de  Rouvre  entertained  the  strongest  hopes  till 
yesterday  that  the  decision  would  have  been  in 
his  favour,  both  inasmuch  as  justice  was  on  his 
side,  and  as  he  had  obtained  from  the  states  a 
large  supply,  which  he  knew  would  be  most  gra- 
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tifying  and  acceptable  to  the  court ;  but  sud- 
denly, yesterday  morning,  news  arrived  of  the 
general  measures  which  the  council  intended  to 
pursue.  These  I  have  already  told  you,  and  they 
showed  the  Duke  that  every  thing  would  give 
way  to  bigotry  and  superstition.  Various  letters 
communicated  the  same  intelligence  to  others  as 
well  as  to  the  Duke,  but  I  having " 

She  paused  and  hesitated,  while  the  colour 
came  and  went  rapidly  in  her  cheek.  "  Speak, 
dear  lady,  speak,"  said  the  Count  eagerly. 

"  I  believe  I  may  speak,"  she  said,  "  after 
something  that  you  said  but  now.  I  was  going 
to  say  that,  I  having  before  taken  upon  me,  per- 
haps sillily,  when  first  these  men  brought  their 
false  charge  against  you,  to  meddle  with  this  bu- 
siness, from  feelings  that  I  must  not  and  cannot 
explain,  and  having  then  made  the  Duke  tell  me 
the  whole  business,  by  earnest  prayers  and  en- 
treaties— that  he  seeing  that  I  was  —  that  I  was 
interested  in  the  matter,  told  me  all  the  rest,  and 
gave  me  permission  to  tell  you  the  whole  this 
morning,  in  order  that  you  may  guard  against 
the  measures  that  he  fears  are  coming ;  *  I 
mustn't  tell  him  myself,'  he  said,  ^and,  as  the 
business  has  been  communicated  alone  to  Ca^- 
tholics,  he  is  not  likely  to  hear  it,  till  too  late. 
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Ncrertheless,  it  is  no  secret,  the  matter  having 
been  told  openly  to  at  least  twenty  people  in  this 
town.  You  can  therefore  do  it  yourself,  C16- 
mence,  that  he  may  not  say  I  have  lured  him 
back  here  into  the  jaws  of  his  enemies.'  Thus 
then  Monsieur  de  Morseiul,"  she  continued 
more  collectedly,  "  thus  it  is  that  I  have  acted 
as  I  have  acted ;  and  oh,  if  you  would  take  my 
advice,  painful  as  I  acknowledge  it  is  to  give 
it,  you  would  proceed  instantly  to  Morseiul,  and 
then  either  fly  to  England,  or  to  some  other 
country  where  you  will  be  in  safety." 

"  How  shall  I  thank  you  f "  replied  Albert 
of  Morseiul,  taking  her  hand,  and  casting  be- 
hind him  all  consideration  of  his  own  fate  and 
that  of  his  fellow  Protestants,  to  be  thought  of 
at  an  after  moment,  while,  for  the  time,  he  gave 
his  whole  attention  to  the  words  which  he  had 
himself  just  spoken  with  regard  to  his  love  for 
Cl^mence  de  Marly  "  How  shall  I  ever  thank 
you  for  the  interes*  you  have  taken  in  me,  for 
your  kindness,  for  your  generous  kindness,  and 
for  all  the  pain  that  this  I  see  has  caused  you ! 
Pray,  Clemence,  pray  add  one  more  boon  to 
those  you  have  conferred,  forgive  the  rash  and 
presumptuous  words  I  spoke  just  now — and 
forget  them  also." 
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"  Forget  them  ! "  exclaimed  Clemence,  clasp- 
ing her  hands  and  raising  her  bright  eyes  to  his. 
*'  Forget  them  !  Never,  as  long  as  I  have  being ! 
Forgive  them,  Monsieur  de  Morseiul ;  that  were 
easily  done  if  I  could  believe  them  true." 

"  They  are  as  true  as  Heaven  I"  replied  the 
.Count;  "  But  oh,  Clemence,  CU'mence,  lead  me 
not  away  into  false  dreams !  lead  me  not  away 
to  think  that  possible  which  is  impossible. — 
Can  it,  ought  it  to  be  ?  " 

"  I  know  not  what  you  mean,"  replied 
Clemence,  with  a  look  somewhat  bewildered, 
somewhat  hurt,  "  All  I  know  is.  Monsieur  de 
Morseiul,  that  you  have  spoken  words  which 
justify  me  to  myself  for  feelings — ay,  and 
perhaps  for  actions, — in  regard  to  which  I  was 
doubtful  —  fearful — which  sometimes  made  me 
blush  when  I  thought  of  them.  The  words  that 
you  have  spoken  take  away  that  blush.  I  feel 
that  I  had  not  mistaken  you;  but  yet,"  she 
added,  "  tell  me  before  you  go,  for  I  feel  that 
it  must  be  soon.  What  is  it  that  you  mean? 
What  is  the  import  of  your  question?" 

**  Oh,  it  means  much  and  many  things,  Cl^ 
mence,"  replied  the  Count :  *'  it  takes  in  a 
wide  range  of  painful  feelifigs;  aifd  when  I  ac- 
knowledge, and  again  and  again  say,  that  the 
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words  I  have  spoken  are  true  as  Heaven ;  when, 
again  and  again,  I  say  that  I  love  you  deeply, 
devotedly,  entirely,  better  than  aught  else  on 
earth,  1  grieve  that  I  have  said  them,  I  feel 
that  I  have  done  wrong." 

Clemence  de  Marly  withdrew  her  hand,  not 
sharply,  not  coldly,  but  mournfully,  and  she 
raised  her  fair  countenance  towards  the  sky  as 
if  asking,  with  apprehension  at  her  heart, 
"  What  is  thy  will,  oh  Heaven  ?  "  —  «  Albert  of 
Morseiul,"  she  said,  "  if  you  have  any  cause  to 
regret  that  those  words  have  been  spoken,  let 
them  be  for  ever  between  us  as  if  unspoken. 
They  shall  never  by  me  be  repeated  to  any  one. 
You  may  perhaps  one  day,  years  hence,"  and 
as  she  spoke  her  eyes  filled  with  tears,  —  '^  you 
may  perhaps  regret  what  you  are  now  doing ; 
but  it  will  be  a  consolation  to  you  then  to 
know,  that  even  though  you  spoke  words  of 
love  and  then  recalled  them,  they  were  ever,  as 
they  ever  shall  be,  a  consolation  and  a  comfort 
to  me.  The  only  thing  on  earth  that  I  could 
fear  was  the  blame  of  my  own  heart  for  having 
thought  you  loved  me,  —  and  perhaps  loved," 
she  added,  while  a  deep  blush  again  spread 
over  all  her  countenance,  "  and  perhaps  loved, 
when  you  did   not.     You  have  shielded  me 
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from  that  blame:  you  have  taken  away  all 
self-reproach ;  and  now  God  speed  you,  Albert  I 
Choose  your  own  path,  follow  the  dictates  of 
your  own  heart,  and  your  own  conscience,  and 
farewell ! " 

"  Stay,  stay,  Clemence,"  said  the  0)unt  de 
Morseiul,  detaining  her  by  the  hand.  "  Yet 
listen  to  me;  yet  hear  me  a  few  words  farther!" 

She  turned  round  upon  him  with  one  of  her 
former  smiles.  "  You  know  how  easily  such 
requests  are  granted,'*  she  said ;  "  you  know 
how  willingly  I  would  fain  believe  you  all  that 
is  noble,  and  just,  and  honourable,  and  perfectly 
incapable  of  trifling  with  a  woman's  heart." 

"  First,  then,"  said  the  Q>unt,  "  let  me  assure 
you  that  the  words  I  have  spoken  were  not,  as 
you  seemed  to  have  imagined,  for  your  ear  alone, 
to  be  disavowed  before  the  world.  Ever  shall  I 
be  ready,  willing,  eager  to  avow  those  words, 
and  the  love  I  feel,  and  have  spoken  of,  will 
never,  can  never  die  away  in  my  heart.  But 
oh,  Clemence,  do  you  remember  the  words  that 
passed  between  us  in  this  very  garden,  as  to 
whether  a  woman  could  love  twice?  Do  you 
remember  what  you  acknowledged  yourself  on 
that  occasion?" 

<<  And  do  you  believe,  then,"  said  Clemence, 
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**  after  all  that  you  have  seen,  that  I  have  ever 
loved?  Do  you  believe,"  she  said,  with  the 
bright  but  scornful  smile  that  sometimes  crossed 
her  lip,  "  that  because  Clemence  de  Marly  has 
suffered  herself  to  be  surrounded  by  fools  and 
coxcombs,  the  one  to  neutralise  and  oppose  the 
other — whereas  if  she  had  not  done  so,  she  must 
have  chosen  one  from  the  herd  to  be  her  lord 
and  master,  and  have  become  his  slave  —  do  you 
imagine,  I  say,  that  she  has  fallen  in  love  with 
pretty  Monsieur  de  Hericourt,  with  his  hair 
frizzled  like  a  piece  of  pastry,  his  wit  as  keen 
as  a  baby's  wooden  sword,  and  his  courage  of 
that  high  discriminating  quality  which  might  be 
well  led  on  by  a  child's  trumpet  ?  Or  with  the 
German  prince,  who,  though  a  brave  man  and 
not  without  sense,  is  as  courteous  as  an  Italian 
mountebank's  dancing  bear,  who  thinks  himself 
the  pink  of  politeness  when  he  hands  round  a 
hat  to  gather  the  sous,  growling  between  his 
teeth  all  the  time  that  he  does  so  ?  Or  with 
the  Due  de  Melcourt,  who  though  polished  and 
keen,  and  brave  as  his  sword,  is  as  cold-hearted 
as  the  iron  that  lies  within  that  scabbard,  and 
in  seeking  Clemence  de  Marly  seeks  three  re- 
quisite things  to  accomplish  a  French  noble- 
man's household,  a  large  fortune  which  may 
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pay  cooks  and  serving  men,  and  give  at  least 
two  gilded  coaches  more;  a  handsome  wife  that 
cares  nothing  for  her  husband,  and  is  not  likely 
to  disturb  him  by  her  love ;  and  some  influence 
at  court  which  may  obtain  for  him  the  next 
blue  riband  vacant?  —  Out  upon  them  all!'* 
she  added  vehemently;  "  and  fie,  fie,  fie,  upon 
you,  Albert  of  Morseiul  I  If  I  thought  that  you 
could  love  a  person  of  whom  you  judged  so 
meanly,  I  should  believe  you  unworthy  of  an- 
other thought  from  me." 

It  is  useless  to  deny,  that  every  word  she 
spoke  was  pleasant  to  the  ear  of  the  Q>unt  de 
Morseiul ;  but  yet  she  had  not  exactly  touched 
the  point  towards  which  his  own  apprehensions 
regarding  her  had  turned,  and  though  he  did  not 
choose  to  name  the  Chevalier,  he  still  went  on. 

*^  I  have  thought  nothing  of  the  kind  you 
speak  of  Clemence,"  he  replied,  "  but  I  may 
have  thought  it  possible  for  you  to  have  met 
with  another  more  worthy  of  your  thoughts 
and  of  your  affection  than  any  of  these;  that  you 
may  have  loved  him ;  and  that  on  some  quarrel, 
either  temporary  or  permanent,  your  indignation 
towards  him,  and  your  determination  not  to  let 
him  see  the  pain  he  has  occasioned,  may  have 
made  you  fancy  yourself  in  love  with  another. 
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May  not  this  be  the  case  ?  But  still,  even  were  it 
not  so,  there  is  much — But  I  ask,"  he  added, 
seeing  the  colour  of  Clemence  fluttering  like 
the  changing  colours  on  the  plumage  of  a  bird, 
^  but  I  ask  again,  may  it  not  have  been  so?" 

Clemence  gazed  at  him  intently  and  stead- 
&8tly  for  a  moment,  and  there  was  evidently 
a  struggle  going  on  in  her  breast  of  some  kind. 
Perhaps  Albert  of  Morseiul  might  misunder- 
stand the  nature  of  that  struggle ;  indeed,  it  is 
clear  he  did  so  in  some  degree,  for  it  certainly 
confirmed  him  in  the  apprehensions  which  he 
had  entertained.  The  air  and  the  expression  of 
Clemence  varied  considerably  while  she  gazed 
upon  him.  For  a  moment  there  was  the  air  of 
proud  beauty  and  careless  caprice  with  which  she 
treated  the  lovers  of  whom  she  had  just  spoken 
80  lightly;  and  the  next,  as  some  memory  seemed 
to  cross  her  mind,  the  haughty  look  died  away 
into  one  of  subdued  tenderness  and  affection. 
An  instant  after,  sadness  and  sorrow  came  over 
her  face  like  a  cloud,  and  her  eyes  appeared  to 
be  filling  witli  irrepressible  tears.  She  con- 
quered that,  too ;  and  when  she  replied,  it  was 
with  a  smile  so  strangely  mingled  with  various 
expressions,  that  it  was  difficult  to  discern  which 
predominated.     There  was  a  certain  degree  of 
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pride  in  her  tone ;  there  was  sorrow  upon  her 
brow ;  and  yet  there  was  a  playfulness  round 
her  eyes  and  lips,  as  if  something  made  her 
happy  amidst  it  all. 

"  Such  might  be  the  case,"  she  replied,  "  such 
is  very  likely  to  be  the  case  with  all  women. 
But  pray,  Sir  —  having  settled  it  all  so  well  and 
so  wisely  —  who  was  the  favoured  person  who 
had  thus  won  Clemence  de  Marly's  love,  while 
some  few  others  were  seeking  for  it  in  vain  ? 
Your  falcon.  Fancy,  was  certainly  not  without  a 
lure.    I  see  it  clearly,  Monsieur  de  Morseiul." 

"  It  might  be  one,"  replied  the  Count, 
*^  whose  rival  I  would  never  become,  even  were 
other  things  done  away ;  it  might  be  one  long 
and  deeply  regarded  by  myself." 

"  The  Chevalier,  the  Chevalier!"  exclaimed 
Clemence,  with  her  whole  face  brightening  into 
a  merry  smile.  *^  No,  no,  no  !  You  have  been 
deceiving  yourself.  No,  no.  Count ;  the  Cheva- 
lier d'Evran  never  has  been,  never  will  be,  any 
thing  to  me  but  that  which  he  is  now ;  we  have 
had  no  quarrel,  we  have  had  no  coldness.  It  is 
quite  possible,  Monsieur  de  Morseiul,  believe 
me,  even  for  a  weak  woman  like  myself  to  feel 
friendship  and  place  confidence  without  love." 

She  strove  in  some  degree  to  withdraw  the 
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hind  that  the  Count  had  taken,  as  if  she  were 
aboat  to  leave  him ;  but  the  Q>unt  detained  it, 
gently  saying, "  Stay  yet  one  moment,  Cl^mence; 
let  us  yet  have  but  one  word  more  of  explana- 
tion before  we  part.*' 

**  No,**  she  replied,  disengaging  her  hand, 
•*  no ;  we  have  had  explanations  enough.  Never 
wed  a  woman  of  whom  you  have  a  single  doubt, 
Sir.  No,  no,"  she  added,  with  a  look  slightly 
triumphant  perhaps,  somewhat  sorrowful,  but 
somewhat  playful  withal ;  ^*  no,  no  !  Clemence 
de  Marly  has  already,  perhaps,  said  somewhat 
too  much  already  I  But  one  thing  I  will  tell 
you,  Albert  of  Morseiul  —  you  love  her  I  She 
sees  it,  she  knows  it,  and  from  henceforth  she 
will  not  doubt  it  —  for  a  woman  does  not  trust 
by  halves  like  a  man.  You  love  her  !  You  will 
love  her  I  and,  though  you  have  perhaps  some- 
what humiliated  her ;  though  you  have  made 
the  proud  humble  and  the  gay  melancholy,  it  is 
perhaps  no  bad  lesson  for  her,  and  she  will  now 
make  you  sue,  before  you  gain  as  a  previous 
lover  that  which  you  now  seem  to  require  some 
pressing  to  accept.  Adieu,  Monsieur  de  Mor- 
seiul; there  is,  I  see,  somebody  coming;  adieu.'' 

"  Stigr  yet  a  moment,  Cldmence ;  hear  me  yet 
urge  something  in  my  defence,"  exclaimed  her 
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lover.  But  Clemence  proceeded  down  tlie  steps 
from  the  rampart,  only  pausing  and  turning  to 
say  in  a  tone  of  greater  tenderness  and  interest,—- 

"  Farewell,  Albert,  farewell ;  and  for  God's 
sake  forget  not  the  warning  that  I  gave  you  this 
morning,  nor  any  of  the  matters  so  much  more 
worthy  of  attention  than  the  worthless  love  of  a 
gay  capricious  girl." 

Thus  saying,  she  hastened  on,  and  passing 
by  the  person  who  was  coming  forward  from 
the  house  —  and  who  was  merely  a  servant  at- 
tached to  the  Count  de  Morseiul,  as  usual  hunt- 
ing out  his  master  to  interrupt  him  at  the  most 
inappropriate  time  —  she  hurried  to  a  small  door 
to  the  left  of  the  building,  entered,  and  mount- 
ing a  back  staircase  which  led  towards  her  own 
apartments,  she  sought  shelter  therein  from  all 
the  many  eyes  that  were  at  that  time  beginning 
to  move  about  the  place;  for  her  face  was  a  tablet 
on  which  strong  and  recent  emotion  was  deeply 
and  legibly  written. 

Nor  had  that  emotion  passed,  indeed;  but,  on 
the  contrary,  new  and  agitating  thoughts  had 
been  swelling  upon  her  all  the  way  through  the 
gardens,  as  she  returned  alone — the  memories 
of  one  of  those  short  but  important  lapses  of 
time  which  change  with  the  power  of  an  en- 
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chanter  the  whole  course  of  our  being,  which 
alter  feeling  and  thoughts  and  hope  and  expect- 
ation, give  a  different  direction  to  aspiration 
and  effort  and  ambition,  which  add  wings  and 
a  fiery  sword  to  enthusiasm,  and,  in  fact,  turn 
the  thread  of  destiny  upon  a  new  track  through 
the  labyrinth  of  life. 

There  was  in  the  midst  of  those  memories  one 
bright  and  beautiful  spot ;  but  it  was  mingled 
with  so  many  contending  feelings — there  was  so 
much  alloy  to  that  pure  gold  —  that,  when  at 
length  she  reached  her  dressing-room  and  cast 
herself  into  a  chair,  she  became  completely 
overpowered,  and,  bursting  into  tears,  wept  bit- 
terly and  long. 

The  old  and  faithful  attendant  whom  Albert 
of  Morsieul  had  seen  with  her  in  the  forest,  and 
who  was  indeed  far  superior  to  the  station  which 
she  filled,  both  by  talents,  education,  and  heart, 
now  witnessing  the  emotion  of  her  young  mis- 
tress, glided  up  and  took  her  hand  in  hers,  trying 
by  every  quiet  attention  to  tranquillise  and 
soothe  her.  It  was  in  vain,  for  a  long  time, 
however,  that  she  did  so ;  and  when  at  length 
Clemence  had  recovered  in  some  degree  her 
composure,  and  began  to  dry  her  eyes,  the  at- 
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tendant  asked,  eagerly,  "  Dear,  dear  child, 
what  is  it  has  grieved  you  so  ?" 

"  I  will  tell  you,  Maria ;  I  will  tell  you  in  a 
minute,"  replied  Cl^mence.  '*  You  who  have 
been  a  sharer  of  all  my  thoughts  from  my  in- 
fancy— you  who  were  given  me  as  a  friend  by 
the  dear  mother  I  have  lost — you  who  have 
preserved  for  me  so  much,  and  have  preserved 
me  myself  so  often — I  will  tell  you  all  and  every 
thing.  I  will  have  no  concealment  in  this  from 
you ;  for  I  feel,  as  if  I  were  a  prophet,  that  terrible 
and  troublous  times  are  coming ;  that  it  is  my 
fate  to  take  a  deep  and  painful  part  therein ; 
and  that  I  shall  need  one  like  you  to  counsel, 
and  advise,  and  assist,  and  support  me  in  many 
a  danger,  and,  for  aught  I  know,  in  many  a 
calamity." 

<^  Dear  C16mence,  dear  child,"  said  the  at- 
tendant, ^'  I  will  ever  do  my  best  to  soothe  and 
comfort  you ;  and  what  little  assistance  I  can 
give  shall  be  given ;  but  I  have  trusted  and 
I  have  hoped  for  many  days — now  both  from 
what  I  have  seen  and  what  I  have  beard  —  that 
there  was  a  stronger  hand  than  that  of  a  weak 
old  woman  soon  about  to  be  plighted  to  support 
and  defend  you  for  life." 
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"Who  do  you  mean?"  exclaimed  Cl^mence 
eagerly;  ''who  are  you  speaking  of,  Maria?" 

**  Can  you  not  divine  ?"  demanded  the  old 
lady;  ''can  you  not  divine  that  I  mean  him  that 
we  saw  in  the  forest — him,  who  seemed  to  my  old 
eyes  to  wed  you  then,  with  the  ring  that  your 
mother  gave  you,  when  she  told  you  never  to 
part  with  it  to  any  one  but  to  the  man  who  was 
to  place  it  again  on  your  finger  as  your  hus- 
band." 

"Good  heaven!"  exclaimed  Clemence,  "I 
never  thought  of  that !  I  am  his  wife  then, 
Maria — at  least  I  shall  ever  consider  myself 
such." 

"But  will  he  consider  you  so  too?"  de- 
manded the  attendant;  "and do  you  love  him 
enough  to  consider  him  so,  dear  child  ?  I  have 
never  seen  you  love  any  one  yet,  and  I  only 
began  to  hope  that  you  would  love  him  when  I 
saw  your  colour  change  as  often  as  his  name 
was  mentioned." 

"  I  have  said  I  would  tell  you  all,  Maria," 
replied  Qemence,  "  and  I  will  tell  you  all.  I 
never  have  loved  any  one  before ;  and  how  could 
I,  surrounded  as  I  have  been  by  the  empty,  and 
the  vain,  and  the  vicious, — by  a  crowd  so  full  of 
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vices,  and  so  barren  of  virtues,  that  a  man  thought 
himself  superior  to  the  whole  world,  if  he  had  but 
one  good  quality  to  recommend  him ;  and  what 
were  the  qualities  on  which  they  piqued  them- 
selves ?  If  a  man  had  wit,  he  thought  himself 
a  match  for  an  empress;  if  he  had  courage, 
though  that,  to  say  the  truth,  was  the  most 
general  quality,  he  felt  himself  privileged  to  be 
a  libertine,  and  a  gamester,  and  an  atheist; 
and,  instead  of  feeling  shame,  he  gloried  in 
his  faults.  How  could  I  love  any  of  such 
men  ?  How  could  I  esteem  them — the  first  step 
to  love?  I  have  but  heard  one  instance  of  true 
affection  in  the  court  of  France  —  that  of  poor 
Conti  to  the  King's  daughter ;  and  I  never  fan- 
cied myself  such  a  paragon  as  to  be  the  second 
woman  that  could  raise  such  attachment.  No- 
thing less,  however,  would  satisfy  me,  and  there- 
fore I  determined  to  shape  my  course  accord- 
ingly. I  resolved  to  let  the  crowd  that  chose  it 
follow,  and  flatter,  and  affect  to  worship,  as  much 
as  ever  they  so  pleased.  It  was  their  doing,  not 
mine.  I  mean  not  to  say  that  it  did  not  please 
and  amuse  me :  I  mean  not  to  say  that  I  did 
not  feel  some  sort  of  satisfaction  —  which  I  now 
see  was  wrong  to  feel  — in  using  as  slaves,  in 
ordering  here  and  thei'e,  in    trampling  upon 
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and  mortifying  a  set  of  beings  that  I  contemned 
and  despised,  and  that  valued  me  alone  for  gifts 
which  I  valued  not  myself.  Had  there  been 
one  man  amongst  them  that  at  all  deserved  me — 
that  gave  one  thought  to  my  mind  or  to  my  heart, 
rather  than  to  my  beauty  or  my  fortune  —  he 
would  have  hated  me  for  the  manner  in  which 
I  treated  him  and  others;  and  I  might  have 
learned  to  love  him,  even  while  he  learned  to 
contemn  me.  Such  was  not  the  case,  however, 
for  there  was  not  one  that  did  so.  Had  I  de- 
clared my  determination  of  never  marrying,  to 
be  the  slave  of  a  being  I  despised,  they  would 
soon  have  put  me  in  a  convent,  or  at  least  have 
tried  to  do  so ;  and  I  feared  they  might.  There- 
fore it  was  I  went  on  upon  the  same  plan,  sitting 
like  a  waxen  virgin  in  a  shrine,  letting  adorers 
come  and  worship  as  much  as  they  pleased,  and 
taking  notice  of  none.  There  is  not  one  of  them 
that  can  say  that  I  ever  gave  him  aught  but  a  cut- 
ting speech,  or  an  expression  of  my  contempt.  It 
is  now  several  years  ago,  but  you  must  remem- 
ber it  well,  when  we  were  first  with  the  Duke 
at  Ruffigny." 

**  Oh,  I  remember  it  well,"  replied  the  at- 
tendant, ^'and  the  hunting,  and  your  laying 
down  the  bridle  like  a  wild  careless  girl,  as  you 
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then  were,  and  the  horse  running  away  with 
you,  and  this  very  Count  de  Morseiul  saving 
you  by  stopping  it  Ay,  I  remember  it  all  well, 
and  you  told  me  how  gallant  and  handsome  he 
looked,  and  all  he  had  said ;  and  I  laughed,  and 
told  you  you  were  in  love  with  him." 

**  I  was  not  in  love,"  replied  Clemence,  with 
the  colour  slightly  deepening  in  her  cheek,  "  I 
was  not  in  love;  but  I  might  soon  have  been  so 
even  then.  I  thought  a  great  deal  about  him ; 
I  was  very  young,  had  mixed  not  at  all  with  the 
world,  and  he  was  certainly  at  that  time,  in  per- 
sonal appearance,  what  might  well  realise  the 
dream  of  a  young  and  enthusiastic  imagination. 
—  He  is  older  and  graver  now,"  she  added, 
musing, ''  and  time  has  made  a  change  on  him ; 
but  yet  I  scarcely  think  he  is  less  handsome. 
However,  I  thought  of  him  a  good  deal  then,  es- 
pecially after  I  had  met  him  the  second  time, 
and  discovered  who  he  was :  and  I  thought  of 
him  often  afterwards.  Wherever  there  was  any 
gallant  action  done,  I  was  sure  to  listen  eagerly, 
expecting  to  hear  his  name.  —  And  how  often 
did  I  bear  it,  Maria  !  Not  a  campaign  passed 
but  some  new  praises  fell  upon  the  Count  de 
Morseiul.  He  had  defended  this  post  like  some 
ancient    hero,    against   whole    legions  of  the 
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enemy.  He  had  thrown  himself  into  that  small 
fort,  which  was  considered  untenable,  and  held 
an  army  at  bay  for  weeks.  He  had  been  the 
first  to  plant  his  foot  on  the  breach ;  he  had 
been  the  last  in  the  rear  upon  a  retreat.  The 
peasant's  cottage,  the  citizen's  fire-side,  owed 
their  safety  to  him ;  and  the  ministers  of  another 
religion  than  bis  own  had  found  shelter  and  pro- 
tection beneath  his  sword.  I  know  not  how  it 
was,  but  when  all  these  tales  were  told  me,  his 
image  always  rose  up  before  me  as  I  had  seen 
him,  and  I  pictured  him  in  every  action.  I  could 
see  him  leading  the  charging  squadrons.  I 
could  see  him  standing  in  the  deadly  breach. 
I  could  see  the  women  and  the  children,  and 
the  conquered  and  the  wounded,  clinging  to  his 
knees,  and  could  see  him  saving  them.  I  did 
not  love  him,  Maria,  but  I  thought  of  him  a 
great  deal  more  than  of  any  one  else  in  all  the 
world.  Well,  then,  after  some  years,  came  the 
last  great  service  that  he  rendered  us,  not 
many  weeks  ago,  and  was  not  his  demeanour 
then,  Maria — was  not  his  whole  air  and  con- 
duct in  the  midst  of  danger  to  himself  and 
others  —  the  peremptory  demand  of  our  liber- 
ation—  the  restoration  of  the  ring  I  valued — 
the  easy   unshaken  courtesy  in  a  moment  of 
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agitation  and  risk,  —  was  it  not  all  noble,  all 
chivalrous,  all  such  as  a  woman's  imagination 
might  well  dwell  upon  ?  " 

"It  was,  indeed,"  replied  Maria,  "and 
ever  since  then  I  have  thought  that  you  loved 
him." 

*'In  the  mean  time,"  continued  Clemence, 
"  in  the  mean  time  I  had  also  become  sadly 
spoilt.  I  had  grown  capricious,  and  vain,  and 
haughty,  by  indulging  such  feelings  for  several 
years,  in  pursuit  of  my  own  system ;  and  when 
the  Count  appeared  at  Poitiers,  I  do  not  know 
that  I  was  inclined  to  treat  him  well.  Not  that 
I  would  ever  have  behaved  to  him  as  I  did  to 
others ;  but  I  scarcely  knew  how  to  behave  bet- 
ter. I  believed  myself  privileged  to  say  and 
do  any  thing  I  thought  right,  to  exact  any 
thing,  nay,  to  command  any  thing.  I  was  sur- 
prised when  I  found  he  took  no  notice  of  me ; 
I  was  mortified  perhaps ;  I  determined,  if  ever 
I  made  him  happy  at  last,  to  punish  him  for 
his  first  indiflFerence, — to  punish  him,  how  think 
you?  To  make  him  love  me,  to  make  him 
doubtful  of  whether  I  loved  him,  and  to  make 
him  figure  in  the  train  of  those  whom  I  myself 
despised.  But,  oh,  Maria,  I  soon  found  that  I 
could  not  accomplish  what  I  sought.     Tliere 
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was  a  power,  a  command  in  his  nature  that  over^ 
awed,  that  commanded  me.     Instead  of  teach- 
ing him  to  love  me,  and  making  him  learn  to 
doubt  that  I  loved  him,  I  soon  found  that  it 
was  I  that  loved,  and  learned  to  doubt  that  he 
loved   me.    .Then   came  restlessness  and   dis- 
quietude.    From  time  to  time  I  saw  —  I  felt 
that  he  loved  me,  and  then  again  I  doubted, 
and  strove  to  make  him  show  it  more  clearly, 
by  the  very  means  best  calculated  to  make  him 
crush  it  altogether.     I  affected  to  listen  to  the 
frivolous  and  the  vain,  to  smile  upon  the  beings 
I  despised,  to  assume  indifference  towards  the 
only  one  I  loved.     Thus  it  went  on  till  the  last 
day  of  his  stay,  when  he  refused  to  accompany 
us  on  our  hunting  party,  but  left  me  with  a  pro- 
mise to  join  us  if  he  could.     I  was  disappointed, 
mortified.     I  doubted  if  he  would  keep  his  pro- 
mise.    I  doubted  whether  he  had  any  inclin- 
ation to  do  so,  and  I  strove  to  forget,   in  the 
excitement  of  the  chase,  the  bitterness  of  that 
which  I  suffered.     Suddenly,  however,  1  caught 
a  glance  of  him  riding  down  towards  us.     He 
came  up  to  my  side,  he  rode  on  by  me,  he  at- 
tended to  me,  he  spoke  to  me  alone ;  there  was 
a  grace,  and  a  dignity,  and  a  glory  about  his 
person  that  was  new  and  strange;  he  seemed  as 
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if  some  new  inspiration  had  come  upon  him. 
On  every  subject  that  we  spoke  of  he  poured 
forth  his  soul  in  words  of  fire.  His  eyes  and 
his  countenance  beamed  with  living  light,  such 
as  I  had  never  before  beheld;  every  thing 
vanished  from  my  eyes  and  thoughts  but  him ; 
every  thing  seemed  small  and  insignificant  and 
to  bow  before  him;  the  very  fiery  charger 
that  he  rode  seemed  to  obey,  with  scarcely  a  sign 
or  indication  of  his  wilL  The  cavaliers  around 
looked  but  like  his  attendants,  and  I  —  I  Maria 
—  proud,  and  haughty,  and  vain  as  I  had  en- 
couraged myself  to  be  —  I  felt  that  I  was  in  the 
presence  of  my  master,  and  that,  there,  beside 
me,  was  the  only  man  on  earth  that  I  could 
willingly  and  implicitly  obey  —  I  felt  subdued, 
but  not  depressed  —  I  felt,  perhaps,  as  a  woman 
ought  to  feel  towards  a  man  she  loves,  that  I 
was  competent  to  be  his  companion  and  his 
friend,  to  share  his  thoughts,  to  respond  to  all 
his  feelings,  to  enter  into  his  views  and  opi- 
nions) to  meet  him,  in  short,  with  a  mind  yield- 
ing, but  scarcely  to  be  called  inferior,  di&rent 
in  quality,  but  harmonious  in  love  and  thought. 
I  felt  that  he  was  one  who  would  never  wish 
me  to  be  a  slave;  but  one  that  I  should  be 
prompt  and  ready  to  bend  to  and  obey.     Can 
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I  tell  yoUj  Maria,  all  the  agony  that  took  pos- 
aession  of  my  heart  when  I  found  that  the  whole 
bright  scene  was  to  pass  away  like  a  dream? 
Since  then  many  a  painful  thing  has  happened. 
I  have  wrung  my  heart,  I  have  embittered  my 
repose  by  fancying  that  I  have  loved,  where  I 
was  not  loved  in  return,  that  I  have  been  the 
person  to  seek,  and  he  to  despise  me.  But  this 
day,  this  day,  Maria,  has  come  an  explanation. 
He  has  told  me  that  he  loves  me,  he  has  told 
me  that  he  has  loved  me  long ;  he  has  taken 
away  that  shame,  he  has  given  me  that  com- 
fort* We  both  foresee  many  difficulties,  pangs, 
and  anxieties;  but,  alas !  Maria,  I  see  plainly, 
not  only  that  he  discovers  in  the  future  far 
more  difficulties,  and  dangers,  and  obstacles 
between  us  than  I  myself  perceive,  but  also  that 
he  disapproves  of  much  of  my  conduct  —  that 
doubts  and  apprehensions  mingle  with  his  love 
— that  it  is  a  thing  which  he  has  striven  against, 
not  from  his  apprehension  of  difficulties,  but 
from  his  doubts  of  me  and  of  my  nature ; 
that  love  has  mastered  him  for  a  time ;  but  still 
has  not  subdued  him  altogether.  It  is  a  bitter 
and  a  sad  thing,"  she  added,  placing  her  hands 
over  her  eyes. 
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^^  But,  dear  child,'*  said  the  attendant,  ^'it  will 
be  easy  for  you  to  remove  all  such  doubts  and 
apprehensions." 

"Hush,  hush,"  replied  Clemence,  **let  me 
finish,  Maria,  and  then  say  no  more  upon  this 
score  to-day.  I  will  hear  all  you  can  say  to- 
morrow. He  is  gone  by  this  time;  God  knows 
whether  we  shall  ever  meet  again.  But,  at 
all  events,  my  conduct  is  determined;  I  will  act 
in  every  respect,  whether  he  be  with  me  or 
whether  he  be  absent  from  me,  whether  he  mis- 
understands me  or  whether  he  conceives  my 
motives  exactly  —  I  will  act  as  I  know  he  would 
approve  if  he  could  see  every  action  and  every 
movement  of  my  heart.  I  will  cast  behind  me  all 
those  things  which  I  now  feel  were  wrong; 
though,  Heaven  knows,  I  did  not  see  that  there 
was  the  slightest  evil  in  any  of  them,  till  love  for 
him  has,  with  the  quickness  of  a  flash  of  light- 
ning, opened  my  eyes  in  regard  to  my  conduct 
towards  others.  I  will  do  all,  in  short,  that  be 
ought  to  love  me  for;  and,  in  doing  tliat,  I  will 
in  no  degree  seek  him,  but  leave  fate  and  God's 
will  to  work  out  my  destiny,  trusting  that  with 
such  purposes  I  shall  be  less  miserable  than  I 
have  been  for  the  last  week.    And  now,  Maria," 
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she  added,  '*  I  have  given  you  the  picture  of  a 
woman's  heart  Let  us  dwell  no  more  upon  this 
theme,  for  I  must  wash  away  these  tears,  these 
new  invaders  of  eyes  that  have  seldom  known 
them  before^  and  go  as  soon  as  possible  to 
Monsieur  de  Rouvre,  to  inform  him  of  a  part, 
at  least,  of  my  conversation  with  the  Count" 
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CHAPTER  11. 


THE    RETURN. 


Sometimes,  amidst  the  storms  and  tempests  of 
life,  when  the  rain  of  sorrow  has  been  pouring 
down  amain,  and  the  lightning  of  wrath  been 
flashing  on  our  path,  the  clouds  overhead,  heavy 
and  loaded  with  mischief  to  come,  and  the 
thunder  rolling  round  and  round  after  the  flash, 
there  will  come  a  brief  calm  moment  of  sweet 
tranquillity,  as  if  wrath  and  enmity,  and  strife 
and  care,  and  misfortune,  had  cast  themselves 
down  to  rest,  exhausted  with  their  fury.  Happy 
is  the  man  who  in  such  moments  can  throw  from 
him  remembrance  of  the  past,  and  apprehension 
of  the  future,  and  taste  the  refreshing  power  with- 
out alloy.  But  seldom  can  we  do  so :  the  passed* 
by  storm  is  fresh  on  memory,  the  threatening 
aspect  of  the  sky  is  full  before  our  eyes,  and 
such  was  the  case  with  Albert  of  Morseiul,  as 
on  the  third  day  after  leaving  Poitiers  he  rode 
on  towards  his  own  abode. 

The  degree  of  impatient  anxiety  under  which 
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he  had  laboured  had  caused  him  to  make  the 
two  first  days'  journeys  as  long  as  possible,  so 
that  not  above  ten  or  twelve  miles,  or  at  most 
fifteen,  lay  between  him  and  his  own  chateau, 
when  he  set  out  on  that  third  morning  from 
the  inn. 

Nothing  occurred  to  disturb  his  journey ; 
every  thing  passed  in  peace  and  tranquillity; 
known,  loved,  and  respected  in  that  part  of  the 
country,  the  people  vied  with  each  other  as  to 
which  should  show  him  the  most  affectionate 
civility,  and  no  news  either  from  the  capital  or 
Poitiers  had  reached  him  to  dissipate  the  ap- 
parent calm  around.  Every  thing  wore  the  aspect 
of  peace  throughout  the  country.  The  peasant's 
wife  sunned  herself  at  the  door  of  her  cottage, 
with  distaff  and  spindle  in  hand,  plying  lightly 
her  daily  toil,  while  her  children  ran  or  crawled 
about  before  her,  full  of  enjoyment  themselves, 
and  giving  enjoyment  to  her  who  beheld  them. 
The  peasant  pursued  his  labour  in  the  fields,  and 
cheered  it  by  a  song ;  and  although  the  Count 
knew  many  of  those  whom  he  saw  to  be  Pro- 
testants, there  was  no  appearance  of  anxiety  or 
apprehension  amongst  them.  Every  thing  was 
cheerful,  and  contented,  and  tranquil,  and  the 
peace  of  the  scene  sank  into  his  heart.    Angels 
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may  be  supposed  to  look  upon  tliis  earth's  plea- 
sures with  a  feeling  of  melancholy  though  not 
sadness,  from  a  knowledge  of  their  fragility; 
and  so  Albert  of  Morseiul,  though  he  felt  in 
some  degree  calmed  and  tranquillised  by  what 
he  saw,  yet  could  not  prevent  a  sensation  of 
deep  melancholy  from  mingling  with  his  other 
feelmgs,  as  he  thought,  ''  This  can  but  last  for 
a  very,  very  little  time." 

At  length  he  turned  into  the  very  wood 
where  he  had  encountered  the  robbers,  which 
now  bore,  of  course,  a  very  different  aspect  in 
the  full  daylight  from  that  which  it  had  borne 
in  the  depth  of  the  night.  The  summer  sun- 
shine was  now  streaming  through  the  green 
leaves,  and  far  away  between  the  wide  bolls  of 
the  trees,  the  mossy  ground  might  be  seen  car- 
peted with  velvet  softness,  and  chequered  with 
bright  catches  and  streams  of  light.  The  road, 
too,  though  not  in  the  full  sunshine,  was  crossed 
here  and  there  by  long  lines  of  radiance,  and 
the  sky  over  head  was  seen  clear  and  blue, 
while  every  projecting  branch  of  the  tall  trees 
above  caught  the  light,  and  sparkled  with  a 
brighter  green. 

The  aspect  of  this  scene  was  more  tranquil- 
lising  still  than  the  last ;  but  it  did  iu>t  chase 
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th^  CSount^s  deep  melancholy ;  and,  finding  that 
he '  was  riding  very  slow,  which  only  afforded 
time  for  thought  when  thought  was  useless,  he 
tamed  round  to  see  if  his  attendants  were  near, 
intending  to  ride  on  faster,  if  they  were  within 
sight.  The  road  was  very  nearly  straight ;  and, 
at  the  distance  of  four  or  five  hundred  yards, 
passing  one  of  the  soft  green  refreshing  shadows 
cast  by  the  wood,  he  saw  the  body  of  servants 
riding  gaily  on  after  him,  conversing  together. 
Between  him  and  them,  however,  just  issuing 
from  one  of  the  green  wood  paths,  which  joined 
the  high  road,  was  another  figure,  which  imme- 
diately called  the  Count's  attention.  It  was 
that  of  an  old  man,  plain  and  simple  in  his  own 
appearance,  but  mounted  on  a  mule,  gaily 
tricked  and  caparisoned,  as  was  the  universal 
custom  in  those  days,  with  fringes  and  knobs  of 
red  worsted,  and  bells  of  many  a  size  and  shape 
about  its  collar  and  head-stall.  The  rider  was 
not  one  of  those  whom  men  forget  easily  ;  and, 
though  he  was  at  a  considerable  distance  as  well 
as  the  attendants,  the  Count  instantly  recog- 
nised good  Claude  de  I'Estang. 

Seeing  the  Count  pause,  the  old  man  put  his 
mule  into  a  quicker  pace,  and  rode  on  towards 
him.      When  he  came  near  he  wished  his  young 
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friend  joy  of  his  return,  but  his  own  face  was 
any  thing  but  joyful. 

"  We  shall  all  be  indeed  glad  to  see  you,  my 
dear  Albert,"  he  said,  "  for  we  have  verj'  great 
need  of  your  return  on  every  account  Besides 
all  these  grievous  and  iniquitous  proceedings 
against  the  Protestants,  we  have  in  our  own 
bosom  men  who  I  hear  had  the  impudence  even 
to  attack  you;  but  who  have  since  committed 
various  other  outrages  of  a  marked  and  peculiar 
character.  One  man,  I  learn,  has  been  shot 
dead  upon  the  spot,  another  has  been  wounded 
severely,  a  third  has  been  robbed  and  mal- 
treated. But  I  cannot  discover  that  any  one 
has  met  with  harshness,  except  such  as  are 
distinguished  for  a  somewhat  inordinate  zeal  in 
favour  of  tlie  Catholic  faith.  Not  a  Protestant 
has  been  attacked,  which  marks  the  matter  more 
particularly,  and  the  peasantry  themselves  are 
beginning  to  notice  the  fact,  so  that  it  will  not 
be  long  before  their  priests  take  notice  of  it, 
and  the  eyes  of  the  state  will  be  turned  angrily 
upon  us." 

"  I  fear  indeed  that  it  will  be  so,"  replied 
the  Count;  "  but  whether  the  result  will  or  will 
not  be  evil,  God  in  his  wisdom  only  knows." 

^^  How  is  this,  my  dear  Albert?"  exclaimed 
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the  dergyman.  <<  You  sent  to  me  to  ask  that  I 
shoald  draw  up  a  humble  petition  to  the  King, 
representing  the  Protestants  as  peaceful,  humble, 
obedient  subjects,  and  surely  we  must  take 
every  measure  that  we  may  not  by  our  own 
actions  give  the  lie  to  our  own  words." 

"  I  will  certainly,  my  dear  friend,"  replied 
the  Count,  ^^  take  every  measure  that  it  is  pos- 
sible for  man  to  take,  to  put  down  this  evil  sys- 
tem of  plunder  and  violence,  whether  it  be 
carried  on  by  Protestants  or  Catholics.  There 
is  a  notorious  violation  of  the  law,  and  I  am 
determined  to  put  it  down  if  it  be  possible, 
widiout  any  regard  whatsoever  to  distinction 
between  the  two  religions.  The  petition  to  the 
King  was  necessary  when  I  wrote  about  it,  and 
is  so  still,  for  it  was  then  our  only  hope,  and 
it  may  now  be  taken  as  a  proof  that  even  to  the 
last  moment  we  were  willing  to  show  ourselves 
humble,  devoted,  and  loyal.  I  expect  nothing 
from  it  but  that  result ;  but  that  result  itself  is 
something." 

**  I  fear,  my  son,"  said  the  old  man,  "  that 
you  have  heard  bad  news  since  you  wrote  to 
me." 

"  The  worst,"  replied  the  Count,  with  a  me- 
lancholy shake  of  the  head,  "  the  very  worst 
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that  can  be  given.  Tbey  intend,  I  understand 
£ronj  authority  tlmt  cannot  be  doubted,  to  sup- 
press  entirely  the  free  exercise  of  our  religion 
in  France,  and  to  revoke  the  edict  of  our  good 
King  Henry  which  secured  it  to  us." 

The  old  man  dropped  the  reins  upon  his 
mule's  neck,  and  raised  his  eyes  appealingly  to 
heaven.  "  Terrible,  indeed ! "  he  said ;  "  but  I 
can  scarcely  credit  it." 

"It  is  but  too  true  —  but  too  certain!** 
replied  the  Count ;  "  and  yet  terrible  as  this  is  — 
horrible,  infamous,  detestable  as  is  the  cruelty 
and  tyranny  of  the  act  itself,  the  means  by  which 
it  is  to  be  carried  into  execution  are  still  more 
cruel,  tyrannical,  and  detestable.'' 

The  old  man  gazed  in  his  face  as  if  he  had 
hardly  voice  to  demand  what  those  means  were ; 
but  after  a  brief  pause  the  Count  went  on :  "  To 
sum  up  all  in  one  word,  they  intend  to  take  the 
Protestant  children  from  the  Protestant  mother, 
from  the  father,  from  die  brother,  and  forbidding 
all  intercourse,  to  place  them  in  the  hands  of 
the  enemies  of  our  faith)  to  be  educated  in  the 
superstitions  that  we  abhor." 

"  God  will  avert  it !"  said  the  old  man ;  •*  it 
cannot  be  that  even  the  sins  and  tlie  follies  of 
him  who  now  sits  upon  the  throne  of  France 
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dkmld  deserve  the  signal  punishment  of  being 
thus  utterly  given  tip  and  abandoned  by  the 
ipifit  of  God  to  the  tyrannical  and  bratal  fool- 
ishness of  his  own  heart.  I  cannot  believe  that 
it  will  ever  be  executed.  I  cannot  believe  that 
it  will  ever  be  attempted.  I  doubt  not  they 
will  go  on  as  they  have  begun  ;  that  they  will 
send  smooth-faced  priests  with  cunning  devices, 
as  they  have  done  indeed  since  you  went  hence, 
to  bribe  and  buy  to  the  domination  of  Satan 
the  weak  and  wavering  of  our  flocks,  and  send 
lists  of  them  to  the  King,  to  swell  his  heart  with 
the  pride  of  having  made  converts.  I  can  easily 
conceive  that  they  will  be  permitted  to  take 
from  us  places  and  dignities,  to  drive  us  by  every 
sort  of  annoyance,  so  that  the  gold  may  be  puri- 
fied from  the  dross,  the  corn  may  be  winnowed 
from  the  chaff.  All  this  they  will  do,  for  all 
this  undoubtedly  we  sinners  have  deserved. 
But  I  do  not  believe  that  they  will  be  per- 
mitted to  do  more,  and  my  trust  is  not  in  man 
but  in  God.  For  the  sins  that  we  have  com- 
mitted, for  the  weakness  we  have  displayed, 
for  murmurs  and  rebellion  against  his  will,  for 
sinful  doubts  and  apprehensions  of  his  mercy, 
from  the  earthliness  of  our  thoughts,  and  the 
want  of  purity  in  all  our  dealings,  God  may 
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permit  us  to  be  smitten  severely,  terribly;  but 
the  fiery  sword  of  his  vengeance  will  not  go 
out  against  his  people  beyond  a  certain  point. 
He  has  built  his  church  upon  a  rock,  and  there 
shall  it  stand;  nor  will  I  ever  believe  that  the 
reformed  church  of  France  shall  be  extinguished 
in  the  land,  nor  that  the  people  who  have  sought 
God  with  sincerity  shall  be  left  desolate.  We 
will  trust  in  him,  my  son  !  We  will  trust  in 
him  ! " 

"  Ay,"  said  the  Count ;  "  but  my  excellent 
old  friend,  it  now  becomes  our  duty  to  think 
seriously  what  means,  under  God's  will,  we  may 
use  in  defence  of  his  church.  I  myself  have 
thought  upon  it  long  and  eagerly,  but  I  have 
thought  of  it  in  vain,  for  the  subject  is  so  diffi- 
cult and  so  embarrassed,  that  without  some  one 
to  counsel  me,  some  one  to  aid  me,  I  can  fix 
upon  no  plan  that  offers  even  a  probability  of 
success.  I  must  speak  with  you  before  to-mor- 
row be  over,  long  and  earnestly.  I  know  not 
why  I  should  not  turn  to  your  dwelling  with  you 
even  now,''  he  added;  <<  I  know  not  when 
I  may  be  taken  away  from  the  midst  of  you, 
for  much  personal  danger  threatens  myself. 
But,  however,  what  I  have  to  say  must  be  said 
alone,  and  in  private.     The  man  Riquet  is  be- 
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hind,  and  though  I  believe  he  is  faithful  to  me, 
and  holds  but  loosely  by  his  Popish  creed,  I 
must  not  trust  too  far.  Let  us  turn  towards 
your  dwelling." 

"Be  it  so,  be  it  so,"  replied  the  old  man ; 
and  wending  on  their  way  through  the  forest 
for  some  distance  farther,  they  took  the  first 
road  that  turned  to  the  right,  and  pursued  the 
forest  path  that  ran  along  through  the  bottom 
of  the  deep  valleys,  in  which  some  part  of  the 
wood  was  scattered. 

It  had  been  a  bright  and  a  beautiful  day,  but 
the  air  was  warm  and  sultry ;  and  the  horses 
of  the  Count  looked  more  fatigued  than  might 
have  been  expected  from  so  short  a  journey. 
The  old  clergyman  and  his  young  friend  spoke 
but  little  more  as  they  went  along;  and  it  was 
only  to  comment  upon  the  tired  condition  of 
the  horses,  and  the  oppressive  state  of  the  at- 
mosphere that  they  did  so. 

"It  is  as  well,  my  son,"  said  Claude  de 
PEIstang  at  length,  "  it  is  as  well  that  you 
have  turned  with  me,  for  depend  upon  it  we 
shall  have  a  storm.  Do  you  not  see  those 
large  harsh  masses  of  cloud  rising  above  the 
trees?" 

"I  have  remarked   them    some  time,"   re* 
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plied  the  Count,  "  and  twice  I  tliouglit  I  saw 
a  flash." 

"  Hark !"  exclaimed  the  clergyman,  and 
there  was  evidently  a  sound  of  thunder  not  very 
distant.  "  Let  us  ride  a  little  quicker,"  the  old 
man  continued;  "we  are  just  coming  to  the 
slope  of  the  hill  where  the  wood  ends,  and  then 
we  are  not  far  from  ^uron." 

The  Count  did  as  the  pastor  asked  him,  and 
the  moment  after  they  issued  out  from  the  wood, 
upon  the  shoulder  of  a  gentle  eminence,  with 
green  slopes  declining,  from  either  side  of  the 
road,  into  the  valleys.  A  tall  hill  rose  gradually 
to  the  left,  along  the  side  of  which  the  highway 
was  cut ;  and  full  in  their  view  to  the  right,  — 
but  two  or  three  miles  on,  across  the  valley, 
left  by  the  eminence  along  which  they  rode  — 
appeared  the  high  conical  hill  of  Auron, 
crowned,  as  we  have  before  described  it,  with 
the  little  village  spire. 

Though  there  were  some  detached  masses  of 
cloud  sweeping  over  the  sky  above  them,  and 
twisting  themselves  into  harsh  curious  forms, 
the  sun  was  still  shiinng  warm  and  strong  upon 
the  spot  where  they  were,  while  the  storm,  the 
voice  of  which  they  had  heard  in  the  wood,  was 
seen  treading  the  valleys  and  hills  beyond  towards 
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AuTQii,  wrapped  in  a  mantle  of  dark  vapours 
and  shadows.  The  contrast  between  the  bright 
sunshine  and  sparkling  light  around  them,  with 
the  sweeping  thunder  clouds  that  were  pouring 
forth  their  mingled  wrath  upon  tlie  beautiful 
country  beyond,  was  very  fine,  and  the  Count 
drew  in  his  horse  for  a  moment  to  gaze  upon  it 
more  at  ease. 

^'  You  see)  though  they  have  been  busy  in 
seducing  my  flock,  over  there,"  said  the  pastor, 
fixing  hb  eyes  with  a  look  of  aflection  upon 
Auron,  "  you  see  they  have  still  left  me  my 
spire  to  the  church.  I  fear,  not  from  any  good 
will  to  me  or  mine,"  he  added,  ^^  but  because 
they  say  it  acts  as  a  sort  of  landmark  at  sea." 

The  Count  made  no  reply,  for  he  thought 
that  the  time  was  not  far  distant  when  that 
peaceful  village  would  be  the  scene  of  persecur 
tion,  if  not  of  desolation,  and  the  building  where 
a  quiet  and  industrious  population  had  wor- 
shipped God  for  ages,  according  to  the  dictates 
of  their  own  consciences,  would  be  taken  from 
them.  His  only  answer  then  was  a  melancholy 
smile,  as  he  rode  slowly  on  again,  still  gazing  on 
the  village  and  the  storm,  the  flashes  of  the 
lightning  blaaing  across  the  path  from  time  to 
time,  as  if  the  cloud  irom  which  they  issued  bad 
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been  close  above  the  travellers.  Scarcely,  how- 
ever, had  the  Count  and  his  companion  gone 
a  hundred  yards  along  the  side  of  the  hill, 
when  a  bright  fitful  line  of  intense  light  darted 
across  the  curtain  of  the  dark  cloud  before 
their  eyes,  aimed  like  a  fiery  javelin  cast  by 
the  unerring  hand  of  the  destroying  angel  at 
the  pointed  spire  of  the  village  church.  The 
shape  of  the  spire  was  instantly  changed ;  a  part 
evidently  fell  in  ruins;  and,  the  next  moment, 
the  whole  of  that  which  stood,  blazed  forth  in 
flames,  like  a  fiery  beacon  raised  on  the  highest 
hill  of  an  invaded  land  to  tell  that  strife  and 
bloodshed  have  begun. 

'^  It  is  accomplished  !"  cried  the  pastor,  as  he 
gazed  upon  the  destruction  of  the  spire.  <^  It 
is  accomplished !  Oh,  Albert,  how  natural  is 
weakness  and  superstition  to  the  human  heart ! 
Can  we  see  the  fall  of  that  building  in  which 
for  many  a  long  year  our  pure  faith  has  offered 
up  its  prayers,  unmingled  with  the  vanities  of  a 
false  creed,  and  not  feel  as  if  the  will  of  God 
were  against  us  —  as  if  that  were  a  sign  unto  us 
that  his  favour  had  past  from  us,  at  least  in  this 
land  —  as  if  it  were  a  warning  for  us  to  gird 
ourselves,  and,  shaking  off  the  dust  of  our  feet, 
to  seek  another  place  of  abiding?'' 
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He  paused  not  while  he  spoke,  however,  but 
rode  on  quickly,  in  order  to  aid  and  direct  in 
laving  any  part  of  the  building  that  yet  remain- 
ed ;  but  as  they  went  he  still  continued  to  pour 
forth  many  a  sorrowful  ejaculation,  mingling, 
with  personal  grief  for  tlie  destruction  of  an 
object  which  had  for  long  years  been  familiar 
with  his  eye,  and  associated  with  every  feeling 
of  home,  and  peace,  and  of  happy  dwelling 
amongst  his  own  people,  and  of  high  duties  well 
performed,  vague  feelings  of  awe,  and  perhaps 
of  superstition,  as  he  read  in  that  sight  a 
warning,  and  a  sign,  and  a  shadowing  forth  of 
the  Almighty  will,  that  the  church  whereof  he 
was  a  member  was  destined  to  destruction  also. 

Before  the  party  reached  the  village,  the 
spire  had  been  completely  consumed ;  but  the 
peasantry  had  fortunately  succeeded  in  pre- 
venting the  fire  from  reaching  the  body  of  the 
building,  and  the  rain  was  now  pouring  down 
in  torrents,  as  the  tears  of  an  angel  of  wrath 
over  the  accomplishment  of  his  painful  mission ; 
so  that  all  that  remained  was  to  ascertain 
what  damage  had  been  done.  Both  the 
clergyman  and  the  Count  remarked  several 
strangers  standing  round  the  church  offering 
no  assistance  to  any  one,  and  only  communing 
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together  occasionally  in  a  low  Toioe  6n  the  jnto- 
ceedings  of  the  Protestant  population.  Albert 
of  Morseiul  gazed  upon  them  with  some  sur* 
prise,  and  at  length  said,  ^^  I  think,  gentlemen, 
you  might  have  given  some  little  aid  and  assist- 
ance in  this  matter." 

"  What ! "  cried  one  of  the  men,  "  aid  in 
upholding  a  temple  of  heretics  !  What,  keep 
from  the  destruction  with  which  (rod  has  marked 
it,  a  building  which  man  should  long  ago  have 
pulled  down  ! " 

"  I  did  not  know  you,  gentlemen,'*  replied 
the  Count  ^^  There  are  some  circumstances  in 
which  people  may  be  expected  to  remember 
that  they  are  fellow-men  and  fellow-Christians, 
before  they  think  of  sects  or  denominations." 

Thus  saying,  he  turned  and  left  them,  accom- 
panying Claude  de  TEstang  to  his  dwelling. 

"  Nevermind  them,  Albert, nevermind  them," 
said  the  pastor  as  they  walked  along.  ^^  These 
are  the  men  who  are  engaged  daily  in  seducing 
my  flock.  I  have  seen  them  more  than  once  as 
I  have  been  going  hither  and  thither  amongst  the 
people ;  but  I  have  heeded  them  not,  nor  ever 
spoken  to  them.  Those  who  can  sell  tbenH 
selves  for  gold  —  and  gold  is  the  means  of  per- 
suasion that  they  are  now  adopting  —  are  not 
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iteadfiisi  or  fiuthful  in  any  religion,  and  ere  more 
likdy  to  corrnpt  others,  and  to  lead  to  great 
defection  by  falling  away  in  a  moment  of  need, 
than  to  serve  or  prop  the  cause  to  which  they 
pretend  to  be  attached.  I  trust  tliat  God's  grace 
will  reach  them  in  time;  but  in  a  moment  of  in- 
creasing danger  like  this,  I  would  rather  that 
they  showed  themselves  at  once.  I  would  rather, 
if  they  are  to  sell  themselves  either  for  safety  or 
for  goldy  that  they  should  sell  themselves  at  once, 
and  let  us  know  them  before  the  fiery  ordecd 
comes.  I  would  rather  have  to  say,  they  went 
forth  firom  us,  because  they  were  not  of  us,  than 
think  them  children  of  light,  and  find  them 
children  of  darkness." 

"  I  fear,"  said  the  Count  in  a  low  voice,  "  I 
fear  that  they  are  waging  the  war  against  us,  my 
good  friend,  in  a  manner  which  will  deprive  us 
of  all  unanimity.  It  is  no  longer  what  it  was 
in  former  times,  when  the  persecuting  sword 
was  all  we  had  to  fear  and  to  resist.  We  have 
now  the  artful  tongues  of  oily  and  deceitful 
disputants.  We  have  all  the  hellish  cunning 
of  a  sect  which  allows  every  means  to  be  admis- 
sible, every  &lsehood,  every  misstatement,  every 
perversion,  every  deceit,  to  be  just,  and  right,  and 
ri^teous,  so  that  the  object  to  be  obtained  is  the 
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promotion  of  their  own  creed.  Thus  the  great 
mass  of  the  weak  or  the  ill-informed  may  be 
affected  by  their  teachers;  while  at  the  same 
time  gold  is  held  out  to  allure  the  covetous — 
the  deprivation  of  rank,  station,  office,  and 
emolument,  is  employed  to  drive  the  ambitious, 
the  slothful,  and  the  indifferent — and  threats  of 
greater  severity  of  persecution,  mental  torture, 
insult,  indignity,  and  even  death  itself,  are  held 
over  the  heads  of  the  coward  and  the  fearful.'* 

They  thus  conversed  as  they  went  along,  and 
the  opinion  of  each  but  served  to  depress  the 
hopes  of  the  other  more  and  more.  Both  were 
well  acquainted  with  the  spirit  of  doubt  and 
disunion  that  reigned  amongst  the  Protestants 
of  France,  a  spirit  of  disunion  which  had  been 
planted,  fostered^  and  encouraged  by  every  art 
that  a  body  of  cunning  and  unscrupulous  men 
could  employ  to  weaken  the  power  of  their  ad- 
versaries. On  arriving  at  the  house  of  Claude 
de  PEstang,  the  pastor  put  into  the  hands  of 
his  young  friend  the  petition  to  the  King 
which  he  had  drawn  up,  and  which  perfectly 
meeting  his  views,  was  immediately  sent  oiF  for 
general  signature,  in  order  to  be  transmitted  to 
Paris,  and  presented  to  the  monarch.  Long 
before  it  reached  him,  however,  the  final  and 
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blow  had  been  struck,  and,  therefore, 
we  shall  notice  that  paper  no  more. 

A  long  conversation  ensued  between  the 
pastor  and  his  young  friend;  and  it  was  evident 
to  the  C!ount  de  Morseiul,  that  the  opinions  of 
Claude  de  TEstang  himself,  stern  and  fervent 
as  they  had  been  in  youth,  now  rendered  milder 
"^7  <^8^  ^^  perhaps  by  sorrow,  tended  directly 
to  general  and  unquestioning  submission,  rather 
than  to  resistance :  not  indeed  to  the  abandon- 
ment of  any  religious  principle,  not  to  the 
slightest  sacrifice  of  &ith,  not  to  the  slightest 
conformity  of  what  lie  deemed  a  false  religion. 
No ;  he  proposed  and  he  advised  to  suffer  in 
patience  for  the  creed  that  he  held ;  to  see  even 
the  temples  of  the  reformed  church  destroyed,  if 
such  an  extreme  should  be  adopted ;  to  see  per* 
sons  of  the  purer  faith  excluded  from  offices  and 
dignity,  and  rank  and  emoluments;  even  to 
suffer,  should  it  be  necessary,  plunder,  oppres- 
sion, and  imprisonment  itself,  without  yielding 
one  religious  doctrine;  but  at  the  same  timie 
without  offering  any  resistance  to  the  royal 
authority. 

<<  But  should  they  go  still  farther,"  said  the 
G>unt,  *^  should  they  attempt  to  interdict  al- 
together the  exercise  of  our  religion ;  should 
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they  take  the  child  from  the  mother,  the  sister 
from  the  care  of  the  brother ;  should  they  force 
upon  us  Roman  rites,  and  demand  from  us 
confessions  of  papistical  belief,  what  are  we  to 
do  then,  my  good  old  friend?'* 

^^  Our  religious  duties,"  replied  the  pastor, 
<<  we  must  not  forbear  to  exercise,  even  if  the 
sword  hung  over  us  that  was  to  slay  us  at  the 
first  word.  As  for  the  rest,  I  trust  and  believe 
that  it  will  not  come  to  pass ;  but  if  it  should, 
there  will  be  no  choice  left  us  but  resistance  or 
flight.  Ask  me  not,  Albert,  to  decide  now  upon 
which  of  the  two  we  should  choose.  It  must 
ever  be  a  dark,  a  painful,  and  a  terrible  de- 
cision when  the  time  comes  that  it  is  necessary 
to  make  it ;  and  perhaps  the  decision  itself  may 
be  affected  &r  more  by  the  acts  of  others  than 
by  our  own.  We  must  determine  according  to 
circumstances ;  but,  in  the  mean  time,  let  us  as 
far  as  possible  be  prepared  for  either  of  the  two 
painful  alternatives.  We  must  make  great  sacri- 
fices, Albert,  and  I  know  that  you  are  one  of 
those  who  would  ever  be  ready  to  make  such 
for  your  fellow  Christians.  If  we  are  driven 
to  flee  fi*om  the  land  of  our  birth,  and  to  seek  a 
home  in  other  countries ;  if  by  the  waters  of 
Babylon  we  must  sit  down  and  weep,  thinking 
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of  the  Jerusalem  that  we  shall  never  behold 
agifai,  there*  will  be  many,  very  many  of  our 
brethren  compelled  to  fly  with  but  little  means 
of  support,  and  perhaps  it  may  be  long  before 
in  other  lands  they  obtain  such  employment  as 
will  enable  them  to  maintain  themselves  by  the 
work  of  their  own  hands.  Those  who  are  richer 
must  minister  unto  them,  Albert.  Luckily  I 
myself  can  do  something  in  that  sort,  for  long 
ago,  when  there  was  no  thought  of  this  perse- 
cotion,  I  sold  what  little  land  I  had,  intending 
to  spend  the  amount  in  relieving  any  distress 
that  I  might  see  amongst  my  people,  and  to 
trust  to  the  altar  that  I  served  for  support  in 
my  old  age.  But  little  of  this  sum  has  been  as 
yet  expended,  and  if  I  did  but  know  any  hands 
in  which  I  could  trust  it  in  a  foreign  land, 
either  in  England  or  in  Holland,  I  would  transmit 
it  thither  instantly.  You  too^  Albert,  if  I  have 
heard  right,  derived  considerable  wealth  in 
money  from  some  distant  relation  lately.  For 
your  own  sake  as  well  as  others,  it  were  better 
to  place  that  in  safety  in  foreign  lands,  for  I 
find  that  it  would  be  dangerous  now  to  attempt 
to  sell  any  landed  possessions,  and  if  you  were 
forced  to  leave  this  country  you  might  find 
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yourself  suddenly  reduced  to  want  in  the  midst 
of  strangers." 

"  I  have  not  only  thought  of  tliis  before," 
replied  the  Count,  ^^  but  I  have  already  taken 
measures  for  transmitting  that  sum  to  Holland. 
As  soon  as  I  heard  of  the  unjust  prohibitions 
regarding  the  sale  of  lands  by  Protestants,  I 
wrote  to  Holland  to  a  banker  whom  I  knew 
there  in  days  of  old,  an  honest  man  and  a  sincere 
friend,  though  somewhat  too  fond  of  gain.  The 
sum  I  can  thus  transmit  is  far  more  than  enough 
to  give  me  competence  for  life,  and  if  you  please 
I  can  transmit  thither  the  little  store  you  speak 
of  also." 

"  Willingly,  willingly,"  replied  the  pastor;  "  it 
inay  be  a  benefit  to  others  if  not  to  me. — 
Albert,"  he  added,  ^^  I  shall  never  quit  this 
land  I  I  feel  it,  I  know  it  I  My  ministry  must 
be  accomplislied  here  till  the  last :  and  whether 
I  shall  be  taken  from  you  by  some  of  the  ordi- 
nary events  of  nature,  or  whether  God  wills  it 
that  I  should  seed  with  my  blood  the  defence  of 
my  .faith  and  my  testimony  against  the  church 
of  Rome,  I  know  not ;  but  I  am  sure^  I  feel 
sure,  that  I  shall  never  quit  the  land  in  which 
I  was  born." 

Albert  of  Morseiul  did  not  attempt  to  argue 
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with  Claude  de  PEstang  upon  this  prejudice,  for 
be  knew  it  was  one  of  those  which,  like  some 
trees  and  shrubs,  root  themselves  but  the  more 
firmly  from  being  shaken,  and  from  an  inef- 
fectual endeavour  being  made  to  pluck  them 
out 

For  nearly  two  hours  the  young  Count  re- 
mained at  the  house  of  the  clergyman  discussing 
all  the  various  topics  connected  witli  their 
situation,  while  his  servants  were  scattered 
about  in  different  dwellings  of  the  village. 
At  the  end  of  that  time,  however,^  Master 
Jerome  Riquet  made  his  appearance  at  the 
pastor's  house,  to  inform  his  lord  (from  a  par- 
tKipation  in  whose  actions  he  judged  he  had 
been  too  long  excluded)  that  th^  storm  had 
passed  away;  and,  ordering  his  horses  to  be 
brought  up,  after  a  few  more  words  with  Claude 
de  I'Estang,  the  Count  mounted  and  pursued  his 
way  homeward  to  the  chateau  of  Morseiul. 

Throwing  his  rein  to  the  groom,  the  young 
nobleman  walked  on  through  the  vestibule,  and 
entered  the  great  hall.  It  was  calm  and  solitary, 
with  the  bright  evening  sunshine  streaming 
through  the  tall  windows  and  chequering  the 
stone  floor.  Nothing  was  moving  but  a  multi- 
tude of  bright  motes  dancing  in  the  sunbeam, 
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and  oiie  of  the  banners  of  the  house  of  Morseiul 
shaken  by  the  wind  as  the  door  opened  and 
closed  on  the  Count's  entrance.  The  whole 
aspect  of  the  place  told  that  it  had  not  been 
tenanted  for  some  time.  Every  thing  was  beau- 
tifully clean  indeed,  but  the  tall-backed  chairs 
ranged  straight  along  the  walls,  the  table  stand- 
ing exactly  in  the  midst,  the  unsullied  whiteness 
of  the  stone  floor,  not  even  marked  with  the 
print  of  a  dog's  foot,  all  spoke  plainly  that  it 
bad  been  long  untenanted.  The  Count  gaxed 
round  it  in  silent  melancholy,  marked  the  waving 
banner  and  the  dancing  motes,  and,  if  we  may 
use  the  term,  the  solemn  cheerfulness  of  that 
wide  hall;  and  then  said  to  himself  ere  be 
turned  agaip  to  leave  it, 

^<  Such  will  it  be,  and  so  the  sun  will  shine^ 
wbea  I  am  gone  afar  —  or  m  the  grave*'^ 
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CHAPTER  III. 


NEW  ACQUAINTANCES. 


We  will  now  lead  the  reader  into  another  and 
verj  different  scene  from  any  of  those  into  which 
we  have  as  yet  conducted  him.  It  is  a  small 
but  cheerful  sitting-room,  or  parlour,  in  the 
house  of  a  comfortable  citizen  of  the  town  of 
Morseinl.  There  was  every  thing  that  could  be 
required  for  comfort,  and  a  little  for  show.  The 
earner  cupboard  which  protruded  its  round 
stomach  into  the  room,  like  that  of  some  fat 
alderman  of  the  olden  time,  was  ornamented 
with  a  variety  of  little  gewgaws,  and  nick-nacks 
of  silver,  displayed  in  quaint  array  upon  the 
shelves;  and,  besides  several  brass  lamps  and 
sconces  wonderfully  well  polished,  which  were 
never  lighted,  were  a  number  of  articles  of  porce- 
lain, of  a  kind  which  was  then  somewhat  rare^ 
and  is  now  nearly  invaluable.  The  two  windows 
of  this  little  parlour  looked  out  upon  the  great 
square  or  market  place,  towards  the  southern 
corner  of  which  it  was  situated,  and  commanded 
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a  view  of  a  large  blacksmith's  forge  on  die  oppo- 
site side,  close  by  the  gate  leading  down  to  what 
was  called  the  Count's  road.  There  was  a  door 
out  of  this  parlour,  a  black  oaken  door,  with 
panels  richly  carved  and  ornamented,  which 
appeared  to  lead  into  a  room  at  the  back,  and 
another  similar  door  at  the  side,  opening  into 
the  passage  which  went  8ti*aight  tlirough  the 
house  from  the  square  into  the  garden  behind. 

At  the  table  in  the  midst  of  this  room — which 
table,  at  the  moment  we  speak  o^  that  is,  half  past 
eight  o'clock  in  the  morning,  was  decorated  with 
a  large  pewter  dish,  containing  a  savoury  ragout 
of  veal,  flanked  by  two  bottles  of  cider  and  four 
drinking  cups — sat  the  burly  person  of  good 
Paul  Virlay,  the  rich  blacksmith,  who,  being 
well  to  do  in  the  world,  and  enabled  by  com- 
petence to  take  his  ease,  had  not  yet  gone  out 
to  superintend  the  work  which  his  men  were 
carrying  on  at  the  forge  opposite. 

Another  effect  of  his  easy  situation  in  life  waSf 
that  he  had  time  to  perform  those  necessary  ablu« 
tions  too  much  required  by  the  faces  and  hands 
of  all  blacksmiths,  but  which,  alas  I  all  black- 
smiths are  but  too  apt  to  neglect  It  is  true  that^ 
had  he  washed  his  &ce  and  hands  for  ever,  or^ 
after  the  prescribed  rule  of  the  Arabian  Nights^ 
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bad  peoured  them  ^*  forty  times  with  alkali,  and 
forty  times  with  the  ashes  of  die  same  plant,"  his 
fiice  and  hands  would  still  have  retained  a  certain 
glowing  coppery  brown  hue,  which  they  had 
acquired  by  the  action  of  sun,  and  air,  and  fire^ 
and  bard  work,  and  which  they  likewise  possessed, 
it  must  be  confessed,  in  some  degree  from  nature. 

At  the  table  with  Paul  Virlay  were  three  other 
personages.  The  first  was  his  daughter,  a  sweet 
little  girl  of  thirteen  or  fourteen  years  of  age, 
and  the  second  his  wife,  a  goodly  dame,  perhaps 
two  years  or  three  years  older  than  himself, 
and  who,  being  terribly  marked  with  the  sma]l-» 
pox,  had  never  possessed  any  beauty.  Thus,  at 
his  marriage,  Virlay,  who  had  been  in  much 
request  amongst  the  young  ladies  of  Morseiul, 
declared  that  he  had  taken  the  good  working 
horse  instead  of  the  jennet.  She  had  always 
been  extremely  careful,  laborious,  active,  and 
economical;  somewhat  given  to  smartness  of 
apparel,  indeed,  but  by  no  means  to  extravar 
gance,  and  though  decorating  herself  with  black 
velvet  riband,  and  large  ornaments  of  gold, 
yet  careful  that  the  riband  was  not  worn  out 
too  soon,  and  the  gold  ornaments  neither 
bruised  nor  broken. 

On  her  right  hand,  between  herself  and  her 
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luisband,  sat  the  fourth  person  of  the  party,  who 
was  no  other  than  the  lady's  brother,  a  stout, 
broad-made,  determined-looking  man,  who  had 
served  long  in  the  army  under  the  Count;  and 
had  risen  as  high,  by  his  daring  courage  and 
somewhat  rash  gallantry,  as  any  person  not  of 
noble  blood  could  rise,  except  under  very  extra* 
ordinary  circumstances.  He  had  accumulated, 
it  was  said,  a  considerable  sum  of  money  — 
perhaps  not  by  the  most  justifiable  of  all  deal* 
ings  with  the  inhabitants  of  conquered  districts 
—  so  that  Armand  Herval  was  an  object  of  not 
a  little  attention,  and  what  we  may  call  cupi- 
dity, to  the  unmarried  young  ladies  of  Morseiul. 
That  town  was  not,  indeed,  his  regular  dwell* 
ing  place,  for  his  abode  was  at  a  small  town 
nearer  to  the  sea  coast,  some  five  or  six  miles 
off;  but  he  frequently  came  to  visit  his  sister 
and  brotheMn-law,  over  both  of  whom  he  exer- 
cised very  considerable  influence,  although,  as 
frequently  is  the  case,  the  latter  was  naturally 
a  man  of  much  stronger  natural  sense  than 
himself.  It  is  in  almost  all  instances,  indeed, 
enei^  that  gives  power;  and  with  persons  not 
well  educated,  or  not  very  highly  endowed  by 
nature,  that  energy  loses  none  of  its  efiect  from 
approaching  somewhat  towards  rashness.    Such 
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then  was  the  caae  with  Paul  Virlay  and  his  bro* 
ther4ii-law.  When  unmoved  by  any  strong 
pesBioDs,  however,  Armand  Herval  was  quite 
the  man  to  lead  and  to  seduce.  He  was  gay9 
blithe^  cheerful^  full  of  frolic,  fearless  of  conse^ 
quenees,  specious  in  reasoning,  possessing  much 
jest  and  rqpartee,  overflowing  with  tales,  or  aneo- 
dotesy  of  what  he  had  seen,  or  heard,  or  done 
in  the  wars;  and  it  was  only  when  crossed,  or 
opposed,  or  excited  by  wine  or  anger,  that  the 
darker  and  more  fiery  spirit  of  the  somewhat 
ruthless  trooper  would  break  forth  and  overawe 
those  that  surrounded  him. 

On  the  present  morning  there  was  a  strange 
mixture  in  his  demeanour  of  a  sad  and  serious 
thoughtfulness,  with  gaiety  and  even  merri- 
ment. He  laughed  and  jested  with  his  nieoe^ 
he  took  a  pleasure  in  teasing  his  sister,  but  he 
qx>ke,  once  or  twice,  in  a  low  and  bitter  tone 
to  Paul  Virlay  upon  various  matters  which  were 
taking  place  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  did 
not  even  altogether  spare  the  Count  de  Motr 
seiul  himself.  At  that,  however,  Virlay  brisded 
up;  and  his  brother-in*law,  who  had  done*  it 
more  from  a  spirit  of  teasing  than  au^t  else^ 
only  laughed  at  his  anger,  and  turned  the  di»- 
course  to  something  else.     He  eat  and  drank 
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abundantly  of  the  breakfast  set  before  him; 
laughed  at  the  cleanness  of  Virlay's  face  and 
hands,  and  the  smartness  of  his  brown  jerkin, 
and  insisted  that  his  little  niece  should  run  to 
the  window  to  see  whether  the  men  were  work- 
ing properly,  saying  that  her  father  was  no 
longer  fit  for  his  trade. 

The  girl  did  as  she  was  bid,  and  replied 
immediately,  ^^  I  do  not  see  the  men  at  all, 
but  I  see  the  young  Count  just  turning  the 
corner." 

"  That  is  early,"  cried  Virlay,  laying  down 
his  fork.     "  Is  he  on  horseback  ?  " 

"  No,  he  is  on  foot,"  replied  the  girl,  "and 
nobody  with  him." — "He  is  coming  over  here, 
1  declare  he  is  coming  over  here,"  cried  the 
girl,  clapping  her  hands. 

"Nonsense,"  cried  Virlay,  starting  up,  as 
well  as  his  wife  and  brother»in-law. 

"  Not  nonsense  at  all,  Paul,"  cried  Herval. 
"  He  is  making  straight  for  the  house,  so  I  shall 
be  off  as  fast  as  I  can  by  the  back  door.  I  am 
not  fond  of  making  low  bows,  and  standing  with 
my  hat  in  my  hand,  when  I  can  help  it" 

"  Stay,  stay,"  cried  Virlay ;  "  do  not  go 
yet,  Armand,  I  have  much  to  talk  with  you 
about" 
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But  his  brother-in-law  shook  his  head,  and 
darted  through  the  oak  door  we  have  men- 
tioned, into  the  room  beyond.  Madame  Virlay 
bestirred  herself  to  give  order  and  dignity  to 
the  breakfast  table;  but  before  she  could  accom- 
plish that  purpose  the  Count  was  in  the  open 
passage,  and  knocking  at  the  door  of  the  room 
for  admission. 

Virlay  opened  it  immediately,  and  the  young 
nobleman  entered  with  that  frank  and  graceful 
bearing  which  was  part,  indeed,  of  his  inherit- 
ance, but  which  secured  to  him  that  hereditary 
love  for  his  race  which  the  virtues  and  kindness 
of  his  forefathers  had  established  amongst  the 
people. 

"Good  morrow,  Virlay,"  he  said.  "Good 
morrow,  Madame  Virlay  !  Oh,  my  pretty  Mar- 
gette,  why  you  have  grown  so  great  a  girl  that 
I  must  call  you  so  no  longer,  lest  the  people  say 
that  I  am  making  love  to  you. — Virlay,"  he  added, 
in  a  graver  tone,  "  I  would  fain  speak  a  word  or 
two  with  you  on  business.  I  would  not  send 
for  you  to  the  chateau  for  various  reasons,  but 
cannot  we  go  into  the  next  room  for  a  moment 
or  two?" 

Virlay  made  a  sign  to  his  wife  and  daughter 
to  retire,  and  placed  a  seat  for  the  Count.  "  No» 
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ray  lord,''  he  said,  ^yoo  ihaU  not  give  younelf 
that  trouble.  Shot  the  door,  wife,  and  remem- 
ber, no  evet-dropping ! " 

*<  Blew  thee,  Paul,"  exclaimed  his  wife^  bri- 
dling with  a  little  indignalion ;  ^  do  joa  think 
I  would  listen  to  what  my  Lord  Count  says  to 
you?  I  know  better,  I  trust/'  and  she  shot 
the  door. 

Perhaps  neither  the  Count,  however,  nor 
Virlay  were  quite  certain  of  the  lady's  discretion 
under  such  circumstances,  and  they,  therefore^ 
both  remained  near  the  window,  and  conversed 
in  low  tones. 

*<  I  come  to  speak  to  you,  Virlay,"  said  the 
Count,  in  somewhat  of  a  grave  tone,  '<  both  as 
an  influential  man  and  as  a  sensible  man— 
though  he  may  have  his  litde  feults,"  he  added, 
fixing  his  eyes  somewhat  meaningly  upon  the 
blacksmith's  face,  ^^  and  who  may  suffer  himself 
to  be  a  little  too  much  led  by  others ;  but  who^ 
nevertheless,  has  the  best  intentions,  I  know, 
and  who  will  always,  sooner  or  later,  remenn 
her  that  one  most  not  do  wrong  that  right  may 
come  of  it." 

The  blacksmith  replied  nothing,  but  kept  his 
eyes  fixed  upon  the  ground,  though  the  red  be- 
came somewhat  deeper  in  his  brown  cheek,  and 
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all  ^expreanon  of  oomcioiuness  was  to  be  seen 
ia.every  fefttnre  of  his  countenance. 

''  What  I  want  to  speak  with  you  about  is 
this,*'  continued  the  Count:  <*  since  I  have  been 
away,  during  this  last  campaign,  there  has 
^ung  up,  it  seems,  a  dangei-ous  band  in  this 
part  of  the  province;  consisting  of  men  who  are 
carrying  on  a  system  of  violence,  depredation, 
and  intimidation,  which  must  be  put  a  stop  to. 
What  I  want  to  consult  with  you  in  regard  to, 
is  the  best  means  of  putting  down  this  band, 
for  put  down  I  am  determined  it  shall  be,  and 
that  right  speedily.'' 

^*  You  will  not  be  able  to  put  them  down,  my 
lord  I"  replied  the  blacksmith.  ^'  If  mere  simple 
plunder  were  the  object  of  these  persons,  the 
thing  would  be  easily  done.  You  would  have 
the  whole  people  to  aid  you,  and  nothing  would 
be  more  easy.  But,  my  lord,  such  is  not  the 
case.  The  men  may  plunder  —  I  do  not  say 
that  it  is  not  so  —  but  they  only  plunder  their 
enemies.  It  has  always  been  so  in  this  part  of 
the  country,  as  the  good  Count,  your  father, 
well  knew,  and  always  will  be  so  to  the  end  of 
the  world.  People  have  given  these  bands  dif- 
ferent names,  at  difierent  times,  and  from  differ- 
ent circumstances.     Once  they  were  called  le$ 
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Faucom^  because,  at  that  time}  the  minister  was 
sending  down  men  into  the  country,  taxing  the 
salt  and  the  fish,  and  when  any  of  them  came,  one 
of  these  bands  stooped  upon  him,  like  a  falcon, 
carried  him  off,  and  he  was  never  heard  of  more. 
At  another  time  they  were  called  les  Eperviersy 
the  hawks,  because  they  hovered  over  all  the 
country  and  caught  what  they  could.  That 
was  the  time  when  the  King  sent  down  so  many 
soldiers,  that  they  could  not  carry  off  the  col- 
lectors without  hovering  round  them  for  a  long 
time.  Now  they  call  them  les  Chauve-souris^ 
or  the  bats,  because  they  fly  about  just  at  the 
setting-in  of  night,  and  woe  be  to  the  persecut- 
ing Papist  that  falls  in  their  way.  To-morrow, 
if  obliged  to  do  the  work  later  at  night,  they 
may  be  called  les  Hibouxj  or  the  owls;  and 
the  time  may  come,  perhaps,  when  they  will 
be  called  les  Loups  or  les  ChauetteSy  the  wolves 
or  the  screech-owls :  but  they  will  do  no  harm 
to  any  one  but  their  enemies.  An  honest  man, 
who  seeks  to  harm  nobody,  may  go  from  one 
end  of  the  province  to  another, — ay,  and  through 
all  Brittany,  too,  as  well  as  Poitou,  without 
meeting  with  the  least  annoyance.  But  if  it  be 
different,  if  he  be  an  oppressor  of  the  people,  a 
seller  of  men's  souls,  let  him  see  that  he  travels 
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by  daylight  only,  and  even  then  he  wo'n't  be 
very  safe." 

"  I  do  not  know,"  said  the  Count,  "  that  I  am 
either  an  oppressor  of  the  people,  or  a  buyer 
and  seller  of  men's  souls;  and  yet,  my  good 
friend  Virlay,  these  Chauve-souris,  as  you  call 
them,  fastened  their  claws  upon  me,  and  put  me 
to  no  slight  inconvenience  and  discomfort.  They 
might  have  shot  me,  too,  for  they  fired  right  at 
my  horse.  You  may  have  heard  of  all  this  be- 
fore, I  dare  say,"  he  added,  with  a  smile. 

The  blacksmith  did  not  reply  for  a  moment; 
but  then  he  said,  *^  I  dare  say,  my  lord,  it  was 
some  mistake.  I  doubt  not  that  they  did  not 
know  you ;  or  that  some  foolish  fellow,  as  will 
happen  sometimes,  went  beyond  his  orders." 

"  But  then  again,"  said  the  Count,  "  they 
both  attacked  and  plundered  two  ladies,  de- 
fenceless women,  who  could  have  given  them 
no  offence." 

<'  Some  hangers-on  of  a  governor  that  was 
sent  down  to  oppress  the  province,"  replied  the 
blacksmith.  <^  These  bands,  my  lord,  know  all 
that's  passing  through  the  country  better  than 
you  do  yourself." 

'^  But  in  this  instance,"  said  the  Count, 
"  they  certainly   knew    not   what    they   were 
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about)  for  instead  of  a  governor  sent  down  to 
oppress  the  province,  Monsieur  de  Rouvre  is 
the  very  man  to  stand  between  the  province 
and  oppression,  and,  from  all  I  hear,  is  likely  to 
give  up  the  post  and  the  court,  and  retire  to 
Ruffigny,  if  the  measures  of  the  council  are  what 
he  judges  unfair  towards  us." 

"  If  he  do  that,"  said  the  blacksmith,  "  he 
will  have  a  better  body  guard  at  Ruffigny  than 
ever  he  had  at  Poitiers.  But  what  is  it  you 
want  me  to  do,  Monsieur  le  Comte  ?  I  have  no 
power  to  put  down  these  bands.  I  have  no 
sway  with  them  or  against  them." 

"  What  I  want  you  to  do,"  replied  the 
Count,  "  is  to  use  your  whole  power  and  influ- 
ence in  every  way,  to  put  a  stop  to  a  system 
which  cannot  be  suffered  to  go  on.  Sorry  should 
I  be  to  draw  the  sword  against  these  mistaken 
people,  but  I  must  have  them  no  more  on  the 
lands  and  lordships  of  Moi*seiul,  where  they  have 
quartered  themselves  I  find  during  my  absence. 
I  must  have  my  forests  free  of  such  deer,  and 
you  know,  Virlay,  when  I  say  a  thing  I  will  keep 
my  word.  I  have  been  in  their  hands,  and  they 
were  civil'  to  me,  respected  my  person^  did 
something  towards  obeying  my  directions ;  and, 
although  I  know  two  of  them,  however  well 
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concealed  they  might  be,"  he  added,  laying 
strong  emphasis  on  the  words,  "  I  will  in  no 
degree  betray  the  knowledge  I  acquired.  I 
only  wish  to  make  it  fully  understood,  that  I 
wish  this  band  to  be  dispersed.  I  am  well  aware 
of  the  evil  custom  that  you  allude  to,  and  how 
deeply  it  has  rooted  itself  in  the  habits  of  the 
people;  but  I  tell  you,  Virlay,  that  this  is  likely 
to  produce  more  evil  to  the  cause  of  the  re- 
formed church  than  any  thing  that  could  be 
devised.  At  all  events,  it  is  contrary  altogether 
to  the  laws  of  the  land,  and  to  civil  order,  and 
whatever  be  the  pretext,  I  will  not  tolerate  it 
on  my  lands.  I  wish  the  bands  to  be  dispersed, 
the  night  meetings  to  be  abandoned,  the  men 
to  pursue  their  lawful  employments,  and  in 
other  hours  to  take  their  necessary  rest.  But, 
at  all  events,  as  I  have  said  before,  within  my 
jurisdiction  they  shall  not  remain.  If  they  go 
to  the  lands  of  other  lords,  I  cannot  of  course 
help  h ;  but  I  trust  that  those  other  lords  will 
have  spirit  and  decision  enough  to  drive  them 
off  their  territories.  Let  us  say  no  more  about 
it,  Virlay.  You  understand  me  distinctly,  and 
know  my  whole  meaning;  and  now,  let  me 
know  when,  and  how,  I  may  best  obtain  a  meet- 
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ing  with  a  person  called  Brown  Keroual,  for  I 
must  make  him  hear  reason  also." 

The  blacksmith  paused  for  two  or  three  mi- 
nutes before  he  answered.  "  Wliy,  my  lord," 
he  said  at  length,  "  I  ought  not  to  tell  you  any 
thing  about  him,  perhaps,  by  that  name.  On 
all  accounts,  perhaps  I  ought  not;  but  yet  I 
know  I  can  trust  you ;  and  I  am  sure  you  will 
take  no  advantage.  So  1*11  only  ask  you  one 
tiling,  not  to  go  down  to  where  he  is,  with  too 
many  people  about  you,  for  fear  of  bad  conse- 
quences if  there  should  be  any  of  his  folks 
about." 

^^  I  shall  go  down,"  said  the  Count,  ^^  towards 
the  place  where  I  hear  he  is  generally  to  be  met 
with,  with  only  two  servants ;  and  when  I  come 
near  enough,  I  shall  give  the  horse  to  the  ser- 
vants, and  walk  forward  on  foot." 

<'  You  will  be  as  safe  as  in  your  own  chateau, 
then,"  said  the  blacksmith ;  <^  but  you  must  not 
go  for  a  couple  of  days,  as  where  he  will  be  to- 
morrow, and  next  day,  I  cannot  tell.  But  if,  on 
the  day  after,  you  will  be  just  at  the  hour  when 
the  bat  begins  to  flit,  at  a  little  turn  of  the  river 
about  six  miles  down.  —  You  know  the  high 
rock  just  between  the  river  and  the  forest,  with 
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the  tall  tree  upon  it,  which  they  call  the  chine 
vert '' 

"  I  know  it  well.  I  know  it  well,"  said  the 
Count.  "  But  on  which  side  of  the  rock  do 
you  mean  ?  the  tall  face  flanks  the  river,  the 
back  slopes  away  towards  the  wood.*' 

"  At  the  back,  at  the  back,"  replied  the 
blacksmith.  ''  Amongst  the  old  hawthorns  that 
lie  scattered  down  the  slope.  You  will  find  him 
there  at  the  hour  I  mention." 

"  I  will  be  there,"  said  the  Count  in  reply, 
^'  and  I  will  allow  the  intervening  time  for  the 
band  to  quit  the  woods  of  Morseiul.  But  if  it 
have  not  done  so  by  the  morning  after,  there 
will  be  a  difference  between  us,  which  I  should 
be  sorry  for." 

Thus  saying,  the  Count  left  the  worthy 
townsman,  and  took  his  way  back  to  the  ch&teau. 

In  the  two  days  that  intervened,  nothing  oc- 
curred to  vary  the  course  of  his  existence.  He 
entertained  some  expectation  of  receiving  letters 
from  Poitiers,  but  none  arrived.  He  heard 
nothing  from  the  governor,  from  the  Chevalier 
d'Evran,  or  from  Clemence  de  Marly ;  and  from 
Paris,  also,  the  ordinary  courier  brought  no 
tidings  for  the  young  Count.  A  lull  had  come 
over  the  tempestuous  season  of  his  days,  and 
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we  shall  now  follow  him  on  bU  expedition  to 
the  dime  vert^  under  which,  be  it  said,  we  have 
ourselves  sat  many  an  hour  thinking  over  and 
commenting  upon  the  deeds  we  now  record. 

The  Count,  as  he  had  said,  took  but  two 
servants  with  him,  and  rode  slowly  on  through, 
the  evening  air,  with  his  mind  somewhat  relieved 
by  the  absence  of  any  fresh  excitement,  and  by 
the  calm  refreshing  commune  of  his  spirit  with 
itself.  On  the  preceding  day  there  had  been 
another  thunder  storm ;  but  the  two  which  had 
occurred  had  served  to  clear  and  somewhat 
cool  the  atmosphere,  though  the  breath  of  the 
air  was  still  full  of  summer. 

When  at  the  distance  of  about  a  mile  and  a 
half  from  the  spot  which  the  blacksmitli  liad 
indicated,  the  Count  gave  his  horse  to  his  ser- 
vants, and  bade  them  wait  there  for  his  return. 
He  wandered  on  slowly,  slackening  his  pace  as 
much  to  enjoy  the  beauty  and  brightness  of  the 
scene  around,  as  to  let  the  appointed  time  arrive 
for  his  meeting  witli  the  leader  of  the  band  we 
have  mentioned.  When  he  had  gone  on  about 
a  hundred  yards,  however,  he  heard  in  the  dis- 
tance the  wild  but  characteristic  notes  of  a  little 
instrument,  at  that  time,  and  even  in  the  present 
day,  delighted  in  throughout  Poitou,  and  known 
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there  by  the  pleasant  and  harmonious  name  of 
the  musette.  Sooth  to  say,  it  differs  but  little, 
thoagh  it  does  in  a  degree,  from  the  ordinary 
bagpipe;  and  yet  there  is  not  a  peasant  in 
Poitou,  and  scarcely  a  noble  of  the  province 
either,  who  will  not  tell  you  that  it  is  the  sweetest 
and  most  harmonious  instrument  in  the  world. 
It  requires,  however,  to  be  heard  in  a  peculiar 
manner,  and  at  peculiar  seasons  :  either,  as  very 
often  happens  in  the  small  towns  of  that  dis- 
trict, in  the  dead  of  the  night,  when  it  breaks 
upon  the  ear  as  the  player  walks  along  the 
street  beneath  your  window,  with  a  solemn  and 
plaintive  melody,  that  seems  scarcely  of  the 
earth  ;  or  else  in  the  morning  and  evening  tide, 
heard  at  some  little  distance  amongst  the  hills 
and  valleys  of  that  sunny  land,  when  it  sounds 
like  the  spirit  of  the  winds,  singing  a  wild  ditty 
to  the  loveliness  of  the  scene. 

The  Count  de  Morseiul  had  quite  sufficient 
national,  or  perhaps  we  should  say  provincial, 
feeling  to  love  the  sound  of  the  musette ;  and 
he  paused  to  listen,  as,  with  a  peculiar  beauty 
and  delicacy  of  touch,  the  player  poured  on  the 
sounds  from  the  very  direction  in  which  he 
was  proceeding.  He  did  not  hasten  his  pace, 
however,  enjoying  it  as  he  went ;  and  still  the 
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nearer  and  nearer  he  came  to  the  chene  vert^ 
the  closer  he  seemed  to  approach  to  the  spot 
whence  the  sounds  issued.  It  is  true  the  player 
could  not  see  him,  as  he  came  in  an  oblique 
line  from  the  side  of  the  water,  to  which  at 
various  places  the  wood  approached  very  near. 
But  the  moment  that  the  Count  turned  the 
SLUfrle  of  the  rock  which  we  have  mentioned, 
and  on  the  top  of  which  stood  the  large  ever- 
green oak,  from  which  it  took  its  name,  he  be- 
held a  group  which  might  well  have  furnished 
a  picture  for  a  Phyllis  and  a  Corydon  to  any 
pastoral  poet  that  ever  penned  an  idyl  or  an 
eclogue. 

Seated  on  a  little  grassy  knoll,  under  one  of 
the  green  hawthorns,  was  a  girl  apparently 
above  the  common  class,  with  a  veil,  which  she 
seemed  to  have  lately  worn  over  her  head,  cast 
down  beside  her,  and  with  her  dark  hair  falling 
partly  upon  her  face  as  it  bent  over  that  of  a 
man,  seated,  or  rather  stretched,  at  her  feet,  who» 
supporting  himself  on  one  elbow,  was  producing 
from  the  favourite  instrument  of  the  country 
the  sounds  which  the  Count  had  heard. 

Lying  before  them,  and  turning  its  sagacious 
eyes  from  the  face  of  the  one  to  the  face  of  the 
other,  was  a  large  rough  dog,  and  the  girl's 
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hand,  which  was  fair  and  small,  was  engaged  in 
gently  caressing  the  animal's  head  as  the  Count 
came  up.  So  occupied  were  they  with  each 
other,  and  so  full  were  the  tones  of  the  music, 
that  it  was  the  dog  who  first  perceived  the  ap- 
proach of  a  stranger,  and  bounded  barking  for- 
ward towards  the  Count,  as  if  tlie  young  noble- 
man were  undoubtedly  an  intruder.  The  girl 
and  her  lover — for  who  could  doubt  that  he  was 
such  ?  —  both  rose  at  the  same  time,  and  she, 
casting  her  veil  over  her  head,  darted  away 
with  all  speed  towards  the  wood,  while  her 
companion  called  after  her,  "  Not  far,  not  far." 

The  Count  then  perceived,  somewhat  to  his 
surprise,  that  the  veil  she  wore  was  that  of 
a  novice  in  a  convent.  Notwithstanding  the 
barking  of  the  dog,  and  the  somewhat  fierce  and 
uncertain  aspect  of  his  master,  the  Count  ad- 
vanced with  the  same  slow,  steady  pace,  and  in 
a  minute  or  two  after  was  standing  within  five 
steps  of  Armand  Herval.  That  good  personage 
had  remained  fixed  to  his  place,  and  for  some- 
time had  not  recognised  the  young  Count ;  but 
die  moment  he  did  so,  a  change  came  over  his 
countenance,  and  he  saluted  him  with  an  air  of 
military  respect. 

"  Good  day,  Armand,"  said  the  Count,  "  I 
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am  afraid  I  have  disturbed  your  young  friend ; 
but  pray  go  after  her,  and  tell  her  that  I  am  nei- 
ther spy  nor  enemy,  so  she  need  not  be  alarmed. 
Come  back  and  speak  to  me,  however,  for  I  want 
a  few  minutes'  conversation  with  you.  —  Have 
you  seen  your  brother-in-law  Virlay,  lately  ?" 

"  Not  for  several  days,"  replied  Armand ; 
"  but  I  will  go  after  her,  my  Lord,  and  see  her 
safe,  and  come  back  to  you  in  a  minute." 

"  Do  so,"  replied  the  Count,  "  and  I  will 
wait  for  you  here.  Will  you  not  stay  with  me, 
good  dog?"  he  added,  patting  the  dog's  head 
and  casting  himself  down  upon  the  ground ;  but 
the  dog  followed  his  master,  and  the  Count  re- 
mained alone,  thinking  over  the  little  picture 
which  had  been  so  unexpectedly  presented  to 
his  eyes. 

"  This  lets  me  into  much  of  the  history,"  he 
tliought.  ^^  Here  is  a  motive  and  an  object 
both  for  accumulating  wealth  and  intimidating 
the  Papists !  But  how  can  he  contrive  to  get 
the  girl  out  of  a  convent  to  sit  with  him  here, 
listening  to  him  playing  the  musette,  while  it  is 
yet  the  open  day  ?  It  is  true,  we  are  at  a  great 
distance  from  any  town  or  village.  Tlie  only 
religious  house  near,  either,  is  that  upon  the 
hill  two  miles  farther  down.     Though  I  cannot 
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prevent  this  business,  I  must  give  him  some 
caution;**  and  then  he  set  himself  to  think  over 
the  wliole  affair  again,  and  to  endeavour  to 
account  for  an  event  which  was  less  likely  per- 
haps to  take  place  in  that  province,  in  the  midst 
of  a  Protestant  population,  than  in  any  other 
part  of  France. 

Some  time  passed  ere  Armand  Herval  re- 
turned, and  by  this  time  the  twilight  was  grow- 
ing thick  and  grey. 

"  It  is  later  than  I  thought,  Herval,"  said  the 
young  Count,  rising  from  the  ground,  on  which 
he  had  been  stretched,  as  the  other  came  up ; 
"  I  shall  hardly  have  time  to  say  all  I  had  to 
say,  even  if  the  person  were  here  that  I  came 
to  converse  with." 

"  Then  you  did  not  come  to  see  me,  my 
Lord?"  demanded  Herval,  in  a  tone  perhaps 
expressive  of  a  little  mortification. 

"  No,  Herval,"  replied  the  Count  with  a 
slight  smile,  ^^  I  came  to  see  a  person  called 
Brown  Keroual :  but,"  he  added,  after  a  mo- 
ment's pause,  "  if  you  are  likely  to  stay  here, 
I  will  leave  the  message  with  you." 

The  Count  stopped  as  if  for  a  reply,  and  his 
companion  answered,  "  Speak,  speak,  my  Lord 
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Count !    Your  message  shall  not  fail  to  reach 
him." 

"  Well  then,  Armand,"  replied  the  noble- 
man, "  tell  Keroiial  this  for  me :  first,  that 
I  know  him  —  that  I  recognised  him  the  mo- 
ment he  spoke  when  last  we  met;  but  that 
having  some  regard  for  him,  I  do  not  intend  to 
take  any  advantage  whatever  of  that  knowledge 
to  his  prejudice,  although  he  be  engaged  in 
wrong  and  unlawful  deeds.  However,  1  came 
here  to  meet  him,  in  order  to  reason  with  him 
on  his  conduct,  for  he  is  a  good  and  a  gallant 
soldier,  and  would  now  have  been  an  officer  — 
for  I  recommended  him  for  advancement  —  had 
it  not  been  for  that  plundering  of  the  priory  of 
St.  Amand,  which  was  thrown  in  my  teeth  by 
Monsieur  de  Louvois  whenever  I  mentioned 
his  name." 

"  If  Louvois  had  been  in  it,"  replied  his  com- 
panion, ^^  it  would  not  have  escaped  half  as  well 
as  it  did ;  for  I  think,  according  to  the  very 
doctrines  of  their  popish  church,  the  good  act  of 
burning  one  Louvois  would  be  quite  enough  Co 
obtain  pardon  for  the  sin  of  burning  a  whole 
score  of  monks  along  with  him.  But  what  were 
you  going  to  say  farther,  sir?" 
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"  Why,  to  Brown  Keroual,"  continued  the 
Count,  ^^  I  was  going  to  say,  that  he  is  engaged 
in  a  matter  contrary  to  all  law  and  order,  head- 
ing a  band  of  robbers  which  must  be " 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,"  interrupted  Herval 
somewhat  impatiently,  "  not  robbers  1  If  you 
please,  a  band  of  chauve-souris.  They  rob  no 
man :  they  only  plunder  the  enemy ;  and  let 
me  tell  you,  my  Lord  Count,  that  there  is  many 
a  man  more  or  less  joined  with  that  band,  who 
would  just  as  soon  think  of  robbing  another  as 
you  would. —  Has  any  tiling  been  asked  for  the 
ring,  though  it  was  the  ring  of  a  Papist  ?  Was  not 
the  money  tliat  was  taken  from  you  restored  ?" 

"  It  was,"  replied  the  Count ;  "  but  we  must 
not  be  too  nice  about  our  terms,  Herval.  I  do 
not  know  any  law,  human  or  divine,  that  allows 
a  man  to  pick  and  choose  at  his  own  will  and 
pleasure  whom  he  will  rob,  and  whom  he  will 
murder." 

"  Ay,  my  noble  Lord,"  answered  the  man, 
getting  warm ;  ^^  but  there  is  a  law  of  nature, 
which,  after  all,  is  a  law  of  God,  and  which  not 
only  justifies  but  requires  us  to  destroy  him 
who  would  destroy  us;  and,  whether  it  be 
straightforwardly  that  he  is  seeking  our  destruc- 
tion, or  by  cunning  and  crooked  paths,  it  matters 
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not,  we  have  a  right  to  prevent  him  by  every 
means  in  our  power,  and  if  we  catch  hold  of 
him,  to  knock  him  on  the  head  like  a  viper  or 
any  other  noxious  vermin." 

^^  In  all  cases  but  direct  attack,"  answered 
the  Count,  "  civil  society  gives  our  defence  into 
the  hands  of  the  law." 

"  But  when  the  law  and  its  ministers  are 
leagued  with  the  destroyers,  with  the  real  plun- 
derers, with  the  real  disturbers  of  the  public 
peace,"  exclaimed  the  man  vehemently,  "  we 
must  make  a  new  law  for  ourselves,  and  be  its 
officers  also." 

The  Count  did  not  interrupt  him,  as  he  was 
very  well  pleased  to  be  made  acquainted  clearly 
with  all  the  views  and  opinions  of  that  body  of 
men  whom  Armand  Herval  might  be  supposed 
to  represent;  and  the  soldier  went  on  with  great 
volubility,  and  some  eloquence,  to  defend  the 
right  of  resistance  with  all  the  well-known  ar- 
guments upon  the  subject,  which  have  been  re- 
peated and  combated  a  thousand  times ;  but  he 
came  not  a  bit  nearer  than  any  who  had  gone 
before  him  to  the  real  question  at  issue,  namely^ 
where  the  duty  of  submission  ceased  and  the 
right  of  resistance  began.  We  must  remember 
that  not  only  the  higher  orders,  but  also  the 
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fibvret  dasses  of  French  Protestants  were  at  that 
fime  much  more  generally  enlightened  and 
aocnstomed  to  the  use  of  their  own  reason,  than 
ibe  Catholics,  and  the  natural  consequence  of 
Any  attempt  to  oppress  them,  was  to  render 
ilicb  arguments  as  those  used  by  Herval,  very 
eoromon  amongst  them.  Neitlier  was  the  Count 
de  Morseiul  prepared  to  oppose  the  general 
«cope  of  the  man's  reasoning,  though  he  was 
determined  to  resist  the  practical  misapplication 
of  it,  which  was  then  actively  going  on  in  the 
province. 

**  I  will  not  argue  with  you,  Herval,"  he  said, 
**  nor  will  I  attempt  to  persuade  you  that  what 
the  council  is  doing  now,  and  may  do  against 
Qt  poor  Protestants,  is  right,  feeling  it  as  I  do 
to  be  wrong.  But,  nevertheless,  I  think  —  nay, 
I  am  sure  —  that  such  proceedings,  as  those  of 
the  band  we  speak  of,  are  perfectly  incompatible 
with  our  duty  to  the  King  and  our  fellow-sub- 
jects, and  likely  to  produce  infinitely  greater 
evil  to  the  reformed  religion  than  good.  The 
existence  of  such  bands  will  give  an  excuse  for 
sending  a  large  military  force  into  the  province, 
tor  persecuting  the  Protestants  still  farther,  and 
for  taking  such  precautions  that  even,  if  a  crisis 
were  to  come,  in  which  the  resistance  to  oppres- 
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sion  which  you  speak  of  were  necessary,  it 
would  be  rendered  hopeless  by  the  prepared 
state  of  the  enemy.  In  the  mean  time  it  is 
wrong,  because,  at  the  best,  it  is  carrying  on 
what  you  call  hostilities  without  a  declaration 
of  war ;  it  is  dangerous  to  the  peaceful  even  of 
our  own  friends,  as  has  been  shown  in  my  case^ 
and  in  that  of  two  ladies  of  the  governor's 
&mily,  who  is  most  warmly  interested  in  our 
behalf;  and  it  b  degrading  a  powerful  and  just 
cause  in  the  eyes  of  all  men,  by  giving  its  sup- 
porters the  air  of  night  plunderers.^ 

**  As  for  a  declaration  of  war,"  replied  Ner- 
val, ^^  they  have  made  that  themselves  by  their 
own  acts,  and  as  to  the  rest  of  what  you  say,  sir, 
there  are  objections  certainly*  Did  I  but  see 
our  noblemen  like  yourself^  and  our  ministers 
preparing  a  good  resistance  to  tjrranny  and  in- 
justice, I  would  be  as  quiet  as  a  lamb.  But  I 
see  nothing  of  the  kind ;  you  are  all  sitting 
still  in  yourliouses,  and  waiting  till  they  come 
to  cut  your  throats.  So  as  there  must  and 
shall  be  resistance  of  some  kind,  and  it  must 
begin  by  the  lower  instead  of  the  higher,  we 
must  even  take  the  lesser  of  two  evils,  and  go  on 
as  we  have  done.'' 

Armand  Herval  spoke,  as  was  common  with 
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him  wlien  at  all  heated,  with  very  little  reverence 
or  respect  in  his  tone ;  but  Albert  of  Morseiul 
was  not  of  a  character  to  suffer  himself  to  be 
irritated  in  the  slightest  degree  by  any  want  of 
fiMrmal  respect  No  man  knew  better  how  to 
preserve  his  own  dignity  without  making  any 
exaction,  and  he  accordingly  replied,  with  per- 
fiset  calmness,  — 

^  I  should  be  sorry,  Armand,  that  our  good 
fiiend  Brown  Keroual  should  persist  in  conduct 
which  may  make  a  division  amongst  different 
classes  of  the  Protestants,  at  the  very  moment 
chat  we  require  union  for  our  common  safety. 
You  will  therefore  let  him  know  at  once,  that 
I  am  determined,  upon  my  own  lands,  to  put  an 
end  to  this  system ;  that  my  forest  and  my  moors 
shall  no  longer  hold  these  ckawe^souris.     The 
day  after  to-morrow  I  shall  begin  my  operations, 
and  as  I  know  the  country  as  well  as  any  man 
in  ity  shall  have  no  difficulty  in  putting  my 
plans  in  execution.     Keroual  knows  me  for  a 
man  of  my  word^  and  I  must  not  have  one 
single  man  disguised  and  in  arms  any  where 
within  my  jurisdiction  at  the  end  of  three  days 
firom  this  time." 

The  man  smiled  with  a  grim  but  less  dis- 
satisfied look  than  the  Count  had  expected. 
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**  They  none  of  them  wish  to  give  you  offence^ 
sir/'  he  replied,  *^  and  can  easily  move  oiF  your 
lands  to  others." 

"  That  they  must  do,"  replied  the  Count, 
"  but  there  is  something  more  still  to  be  said* 
When  once  oiF  my  lands,  they  may  doubtless 
consider  that  the  matter  is  at  an  end :  but  such 
is  not  the  case." 

"  My  Lord,  if  you  follow  us  off  your  lands," 
said  Armand,  dropping  farther  disguise^  and 
making  use  of  the  pronoun  of  the  first  person, 
^^  if  you  follow  us  off  your  own  lands,  you  must 
take  the  consequences." 

"  I  am  always  prepared  to  do  so,"  replied  the 
Count.  "  My  purpose  is  not  of  course  to  follow 
any  of  you  off  my  own  lands,  unless  I  am  sum- 
moned to  do  so ;  but  if  I  am  summoned,  which 
will  immediately  be  the  case  if  there  be  any  re- 
newal of  outrages  whatsoever,  I  shall  most  as- 
suredly use  my  whole  power,  and  employ  my 
whole  means,  to  put  down  that  which  I  know 
to  be  wrong." 

The  man  to  whom  he  spoke  gazed  sternly 
upon  the  ground  for  a  moment  or  two»  and 
seemed  to  be  struggling  with  various  contendr 
ing  feelings.  "  Come,  my  Lord  Count,"  he 
jaid  at  length,  "  I  will  tell  you  what     Eveiy 
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one  who  has  served  under  you  knows  that  you 
are  as  brave  a  man,  as  kind  an  officer,  and  as 
skilful  a  commander  as  any  that  ever  lived,  and 
we  are  all  willing  to  do  what  we  can  to  please  you 
in  your  own  way.  If  you  would  put  yourself  at 
our  head,  there  is  not  a  man  amongst  us  that 
would  not  follow  jrou  to  death  itself.  —  No,  but 
hear  me  out,  my  Lord ;  don'tanswer  till  you  have 
heard*  —We  get  quicker  information  than  even 
you  can  get,  for  with  us  it  flies  from  mouth  to 
mouth  like  lightning.  We  have  no  long  written 
letters,  but  as  soon  as  a  thing  is  known,  one  man 
tells  it  to  another,  and  so  it  comes  down  here. 
Now  we  know  what  most  likely  you  don't  know, 
that  every  thing  is  settled  in  Paris  for  putting 
down  the  reformed  religion  altogether.  We 
know,  too,  which  I  see  you  don't  know,  that  the 
Due  de  Rouvre  has  received  orders  from  the 
court  to  resign  the  government  of  the  province^ 
and  retire  to  Rufflgny,  without  presenting  him- 
sdf  at  the  court.  Now  depend  upon  it,  my  Lord, 
before  a  fortnight  be  over,  you  will  have  to 
rouse  yourself  agamst  this  oppression,  to  make 
the  voice  of  remonstrance  heard  in  firmer  tones, 
and  with  arms  in  your  hand.  You  know  it  as 
well  as  I  do,  and  I  know  you  are  no  more  afraid 
of  doing  it  than  I  am ;  but  only,  like  all  the  rest 
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of  the  people  about  the  court,  you  have  gone 
mad  concerning  a  thing  called  loyalty,  and  have 
got  your  head  filled  with  ideas  of  respect  and 
veneration  for  the  King  —  simply  because  he  is 
the  King  and  wears  a  crown — when  if  the  truth 
were  known,  he  is  not  so  much  worthy  of  re- 
spect and  veneration  as  any  of  our  peasants  who 
drive  a  team  of  oxen,  with  a  whip  of  sheep  leather, 
from  one  end  of  the  field  to  the  other.  A 
selfish,  voluptuous,  adulterous  tyrant—** 

^  Hush,  hush,"  exclaimed  the  Count,  ^  I  can 
neither  stay  nor  hear,  if  you  proceed  in  such 
terms  as  those." 

"  Well,  well,"  said  the  man,  "  though  what  I 
say  is  true,  and  you  know  it,  my  Lord  County 
I  wo'n'r  go  on  if  it  offends  you.  But  what  I 
was  going  to  say  besides  is  this.  You  have  got 
your  head  filled  with  these  ideas;  you  wish  to  do 
every  thing  respectfully  and  loyally ;  you  wish 
to  show  the  most  profound  respect  for  the  law, 
and  be  compelled  to  resist  before  you  do  resist. 
But  are  our  enemies  doing  the  same  towards  us  ? 
Are  they  showing  any  respect  for  the  law,  or  for 
justice,  or  good  &ith,  honour,  honesty,  or  trea* 
ties?  No^  no,  they  are  taking  step  by  step»  and 
ruining  us  piecemeal !  My  Lord,  you  are  like 
a  man  ina  fortress,  with  a  truce  between  him  and 
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a  perfidioug  enemy,  who  takes  advantage  of  his 
good  nature  to  get  possession  of  one  outpost 
after  another,  then  marches  over  the  glacis,  lodges 
himself  on  the  counterscarp,  erects  his  batteries, 
points  his  cannon,  and  says,  *  Now,  surrender, 
or  m  blow  you  to  pieces  I '  This  is  what  you  are 
sofiering  to  be  done,  my  Lord;  and,  at  one  word, 
if  you,  Count,  will  come  and  put  yourself  at  our 
head  to  resist  oppression,  you  shall  have  two 
hundred  men  at  one  whistle ;  and  ere  five  days 
be  over  you  shall  have  two  thousand;  before  ten 
days  ten  thousand.     Will  you  do  it  ?" 

"  Undoubtedly  not,'*  replied  the  Count. "  Were 
the  time  to  come  that  all  other  means  having 
fidled,  I  should  be  forced  to  stand  upon  my  own 
defence,  and  the  defence  of  my  fellow  Protest- 
ants, I  would  openly  plant  my  banner  on  the 
hill  of  Morseiul,  stand  upon  the  straightforward 
j^ustice  of  my  cause,  point  to  the  unvarying 
loyalty  of  my  life,  and  demand  simple  justice  for 
myself  and  my  brethren.*' 

*^  And  you  would  find  all  confusion  and 
consternation  in  your  own  party,"  replied  the 
man,  *^  not  a  skeleton  even  of  a  regiment 
ready  to  support  you,  the  timid  abandoning 
you,  and  the  brave  unprepared.  You  would  find^ 
on  the  other  side,  the  enemy  upon  you  before 
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jou  knew  where  you  were ;  iustead  of  justice 
you  would  get  persecution,  and,  before  a  fort- 
night was  over,  your  head  would  be  rolling  about 
the  Place  de  Greve.  Well,  well,  be  it  so  !  —  I 
will  help  you  yet,  my  Lord,  whether  you  like  it 
or  not,  and  when  the  day  of  danger  comes,  you 
may  find  Brown  Keroual  and  his  band  nearer 
to  your  hand  than  you  imagine.  In  the  mean 
time,  we  will  keep  as  quiet  as  may  be.  But  if 
you  hear  of  a  few  Jesuits  and  Lazarites  being 
hung,  you  must  not  be  surprised,  tliat's  all. — 
I  lave  you  any  thing  farther  to  say  to  me,  my 
Lord  ?  for  it  is  now  quite  dark ;  and,  like  a  sober 
peaceable  man,"  he  added  with  a  laugh,  '^  I  must 
be  going  home  to  supper.  One  or  two  of  my 
companions  may  come  to  fetch  me,  too." 

*^  I  liave  nothing  farther  to  say,  Armand,*' 
replied  the  Count,  "  except,  perhaps,  it  were  a 
word  of  caution  about  that  young  person  I  saw 
with  you  just  now ;  and  who,  I  must  say,  I  was 
sorry  to  see  with  you.** 

**  Why,  my  Lord,  why  ?"  demanded  the  man 
quickly ;  "  you  don't  suppose  I  would  do  her 
hurL  I  would  not  injure  her,  so  help  me  Grod  ! 
for  the  whole  world.  If  you  had  not  come  up, 
I  should  have  taken  her  back  in  five  minutes." 

**  I  do  not  suppose  you  would  wrong  her^ 
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Hervaly''  jsaid  the  Count,  "  by  no  means  do  I 
suppose  such  a  thing ;  but  she  out  here  with  you^ 
with  a  novice's  veil  on  !  She  is  evidently  some 
Roman  Catholic  girl  in  a  monastery,  and  I 
would  have  you  cautious  on  that  account." 

**  Oh,  my  lord,"  replied  the  man,  "  tlie  time 
for  caution  is  all  over  now.  We  are  soon  com- 
ing to  a  setting  to  rights  of  all  those  things. 
Quiet  cannot  be  kept  up  above  a  fortnight 
longer,  and  then  the  doors  of  more  than  one 
convent  will  be  as  wide  open  as  the  sea.  One  of 
three  things  must  then  happen.  We  shall  either 
have  established  our  rights,  and  my  little  novice 
will  be  out  of  her  fetters;  or  we  shall  be  de- 
feated and  I  killed,  and  that  matter  over ;  or 
defeated,  yet  living  and  flying  away  with  her, 
pretty  soul,  to  some  country  where  we  may  be 
united  in  peace." 

"  Yes,  yes,"  replied  the  Count;  "  but  you  do 
not  reflect  what  you  may  bring  upon  her  head 
in  the  mean  time.  She  may  be  removed  from 
that  convent  to  another,  where  you  can  never 
reach  her.  If  these  wanderings  with  you  are 
detected,  she  may  be  subjected  too  to  punishments 
and  penances,  such  as  you  have  no  idea  of." 

The  man  laughed  aloud.  "  No  fear,  my  Lord, 
no  fear,"  he  said ;  "  the  good  mothers  dare  no 
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more  send  her  away  than  they  dare  lose  their 
right  hand.  They  would  fancy  the  convent  in 
flames  the  very  first  night  she  slept  out  of  it 
Why,  she  is  their  guardian  angel,  at  least  so  they 
think ;  and  she  is  specially  appointed  to  bring 
their  tribute,  consisting  of  a  silver  crown  and  a 
flask  of  wine,  twice  in  the  week  to  Brown 
Keroual,  in  virtue  of  which  they  obtain  his  pro- 
tection against  all  bands  and  companies  what- 
soever. The  only  stipulation  they  made  when  the 
tribute  was  demanded,  was,  that  he  was  on  no 
account  to  tell  the  director;  and  when  the  direc- 
tor, who  is  a  greater  old  woman  than  any  one 
amongst  them,  heard  it  in  confession,  he  added, 
a  fifteen  sous  piece  once  a  week  for  himself^  with 
no  other  stipulation  than  that  Brown  Keroual  was 
not  to  tell  the  Bishop ;  so  that  twice  in  the  week 
the  dear  child  brings  me  the  tribute  —  ay,  and 
the  real  tribute,  for  which  I  sought,  of  her  own 
sweet  company.  Nobody  dares  watch  her,  no- 
body dares  follow  her;  and  as  she  is  always  absent 
the  same  time,  and  always  back  again  before  the 
bat's  wing  is  to  be  seen  flitting  in  the  air,  they 
ask  no  questions,  but  judging  the  distance  long, 
exempt  her  from  vespers,  that  she  may  accom- 
plish it  more  easily.  And  now,  my  Lord  Count,'' 
he  continued,  <<  I  must  leave  you,  for  my  peo^ 
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will  be  waiting  for  me.  I  think  where  we  now 
itand  is  off  your  lordship's  ground,  for  I  could 
not  well  give  up  this  meeting  place.  But  farther 
than  this,  I  shall  not  come,  till  the  time  when 
you  shall  be  very  willing  to  thank  Brown 
Keroual  for  his  help." 

The  Count  made  no  reply  to  his  words,  but 
wishing  him  good  night,  he  left  him,  and  rejoined 
his  servants.  He  then  rode  quickly  homeward, 
but  was  somewhat  surprised,  as  he  climbed  the 
steep  towards  the  castle,  to  see  a  full  blaze  of 
light  pouring  through  the  windows  of  the  lesser 
hall.  On  entering  the  gates,  however,  he  saw 
several  horses  and  servants  in  the  liveries  of  the 
Chevalier  d'Evran,  and  found  his  friend  seated 
at  supper  in  the  hall  above. 

**You  see,  Albert,"  said  the  Chevalier,  rising 
and  grasping  his  hand  as  he  came  in,  ^'  you 
see  what  liberties  I  take,  and  what  account  I 
make  of  your  friendship.  Here  I  come,  and 
order  all  sorts  of  viands  without  ceremony, 
simply  because  I  have  ridden  hard  and  am  des- 
perately an  hungred." 

His  countenance  was  frank  and  open,  though 
not  perhaps  so  cheerful  in  its  expression  as 
usual ;  his  manner  was  free  and  unembarrassed^ 
and  seemed  not  as  if  any  thing  that  had  occurred 
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at  Poiden  would  have  the  slightest  teodenqr 
to  diminish  the  frieiukhip  and  intimacy  that 
existed  between  him  and  the  CounU  Albert 
of  Morseiul,  however,  could  not  feel  exactly  the 
tame.  He  could  not  divest  his  mind  of  a  vague 
feeling  of  jealous  disquietude  in  regard  to  the 
confident  intimacy  which  seemed  to  exist  be- 
tween the  Chevalier  d'Evran  and  Clemence  de 
Marly.  However  hopeless  might  be  his  own 
love  towards  her — however  much  he  might  have 
taught  himself  that  despair  was  in  his  case 
wisdom — however  strong  might  be  his  resolu- 
tions to  resist  every  temptation  to  seek  her 
society  any  more,  there  was  something  painfiil 
to  him  that  he  could  not  overcome,  in  the  idea 
of  the  Chevalier  being  constantly  at  her  side; 
and  although  his  regard  and  affection  for  his 
friend  were  not  diminished,  yet  there  was  an 
unpleasant  feeling  at  his  heart  when  he  saw  him, 
%hich  perhaps  might  make  some  difference  in 
his  manner. 

^*  Many  thanks  for  doing  so,  Louis,**  he  an* 
swered,  struggling  hard  against  his  own  feelings, 
'*  many  thanks  for  doing  so.  What  news  bring 
ytm  from  Poitiers?*' 

The  Chevalier  did  not  appear  to  feel  any 
difference  in  the  manner  of  his  friend,  and 
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plied,  **  But  little  news,  Albert,  and  that  not 
good.  I  was  but  one  day  in  Poitiers  before  I 
set  off  in  haste.  I  found  every  thing  in  con* 
fusion  and  derangement  The  states  split  into 
Actions ;  the  governor,  the  intendant,  and  the 
bishop,  at  open  war  with  each  other ;  cabals  of 
the  basest  and  blackest  character  going  on  in 
every  quarter  of  the  town ;  good  Madame  de 
Rouvr^  wishing  her  husband  any  thing  but  a 
governor;  and  Cl^mence  de  Marly  looking  pale, 
ill,  and  sorrowful.  I  stayed  but  a  suflScient 
time,"  he  continued,  not  giving  the  Count  an 
opportunity  to  make  any  observations,  '^I 
stayed  but  a  sufficient  time  to  make  myself 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  all  that  was  pro* 
ceeding,  and  then  set  off  at  once  for  the  purpose 
of  proceeding  to  Paris  witli  all  speed.  I  came 
Xo  spend  two  or  three  hours  with  you,  Albert, 
at  the  most,  for  I  must  hurry  on  without  delay* 
The  King,  you  know,  is  my  godfather,  and  I 
trust  that  my  representation  of  what  is  taking 
place  at  Poitiers  may  do  some  good.  If  it  do 
not,  de  Rouvr^  is  ruined,  and  a  most  pitiful 
intrigue  triumphant." 

^^  I  trust  in  Heaven  that  you  may  be  success* 
ful,"  replied  the  Count ;  ^^  but  proceed  with 
your  supper,  d'Evran." 
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"  I  will,  I  will,**  replied  the  Chevalier,  "  but 
will  you  let  me  give  you  one  more  proof  of  how 
much  at  home  1  can  make  myself  in  your  houses 
by  giving  an  order  to  your  servants?" 

"  Most  assuredly,"  replied  the  Count;  "  you 
have  nothing  to  do  but  to  speak." 

"  It  is  this,  then,"  said  the  Chevalier ;  "  you 
will  be  good  enough.  Master  Jerome  Riquet,  to 
make  all  these  worthy  gentlemen  who  are  assist* 
ing  you  to  serve  my  supper  march  out  of  the 
room  in  single  file.  Now  come,  Master  Riquet, 
do  it  in  an  officer-like  way.  You  have  seen  ser- 
vice, I  know." 

Riquet  seemed  well  pleased  at  the  honour- 
able task  conferred  upon  him,  and  according 
to  the  Chevalier's  direction  made  the  servants 
troop  out  of  the  room  one  by  one,  he  himself 
preparing  to  remain  as  a  confidential  person  to 
serve  the  Count  and  his  friend  during  the  con- 
versation which  he  doubted  not  was  to  ensue. 
The  Chevalier,  however,  as  soon  as  he  saw 
himself  obeyed  so  far,  again  raised  his  voic^ 
saying,  — 

^^  Now,  Master  Riquet,  you  have  executed 
the  manoeuvre  so  well,  that  it  is  a  pity  your  men 
should  be  without  their  officer.  You  will  be 
good  enough  to  follow  them." 
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Riqoet  made  a  sort  of  semi-pirouette  on  the 
tips  of  liis  toesy  and  disappointed,  though  per- 
haps  not  surprised,  marched  out  of  tlie  room, 
and  shut  the  door. 

**  Albert,"  said  the  Chevalier,  as  soon  as  he 
was  gone,  '^  I  am  afraid,  very  much  afraid,  that 
all  is  lost  for  the  cause  of  you  Huguenots. 
There  are  people  about  the  King,  who  must  be 
mad  to  counsel  him  as  they  do.  All  the  news 
I  have,  which  perhaps  you  know  already,  is  as 
sad  as  it  can  be.  There  wants  but  one  more 
step  to  be  taken  for  the  utter  abolition  of  what 
you  call  the  reformed  religion  in  France  —  I 
mean  the  abolition  of  the  privileges  granted  by 
the  edict  of  Nantes  —  and  perhaps  that  step  will 
be  taken  before  I  can  reach  Paris." 

**  So  quickly?"  exclaimed  the  Count 

**  Even  so  ! "  rejoined  his  friend.  "  All  the 
mad-like  steps  which  have  been  taken  by  the 
council  have  been  applauded  by  one  general 
roar  of  the  whole  clergy  of  France.  Petition 
after  petition  has  come  in  from  every  Catholic 
body  through  the  land,  beseeching  the  King  to 
do  you  every  sort  of  injustice,  and  I  feel  con- 
vinced that  they  are  persuading  him,  while  he  is 
risking  a  civil  war,  ruining  his  provinces,  and 
exasperating  some  of  his  most  faithful  subjects* 
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that  he  is  acting  justly,  politicly  and  religiously, 
and  is,  in  short,  a  saint  upon  earth,  notwithstand* 
ing  all  his  mistresses.  I  pretend  to  no  power 
over  the  King  or  influence  with  him,  except 
inasmuch  as  I  can  often  say  to  him,  in  my  wild 
rambling  way,  things  that  nobody  else  could 
say,  and  dare  to  tell  him  under  the  same  cloak 
many  an  unpleasant  fact  that  others  will  not 
tell  him.  However,  my  object  now  is  to  open 
his  eyes  about  de  Rouvre,  to  whom  I  am  too 
deeply  bound  by  ties  of  gratitude  to  see  him 
injured  and  calumniated,  if  I  can  help  it.  I 
would  fain  ask  you,  Albert,  what  you  intend  to 
do,  how  you  intend  to  act,  when  these  rash 
measures  are  pushed  to  the  extreme  against 
you;  but  yet  it  is  unfair  to  give  you  the  pain  of 
refusing  me,  and  perhaps  unwise  to  seek  a  share 
in  secrets  which  I  ought  not  to  know,  or,  know- 
ing, to  reveal." 

'^  As  far  as  any  thing  has  yet  passed,"  replied 
the  Count,  *^  there  is  nothing  either  to  conceal 
or  to  reveal,  Louis.  It  will  be  difficult  for  the 
King  to  tire  out  my  loyalty.  I  am  determined 
to  bear  to  the  very  utmost.  What  I  shall  do 
when  the  very  utmost  bound  of  endurance  is 
passed  I  do  not  know,  having  as  yet  settled 
nothing  in  my  own  mind." 
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"  I  cannot  think,"  continued  the  Chevah'er, 
^^  that  the  King  will  individually  treat  you  ill, 
who  have  served  him  so  well ;  but  with  regard 
to  your  religion,  depend  upon  it  the  utmost  ex- 
tremes are  determined  upon  already." 

"  I  grieve  to  hear  it,"  replied  the  Count, 
**  but  it  is  not  more  than  I  expected.  The 
rapidity  of  these  measures  gives  no  time  for 
calm  and  loyal  remonstrance  or  petition  to 
make  tlie  King  aware  of  the  real  truth." 

"  Such  is  indeed  the  case,"  said  the  Cheva- 
lier. "  Couriers  are  arriving  at  Poitiers  and 
taking  their  departure  again  five  or  six  times 
in  the  day,  killing  the  horses  on  the  road,  set- 
ting off  fat  men  themselves  and  returning  thin. 
—  I  know  this  is  no  joking  matter,  Albert,  and 
I  am  anxious  to  do  what  little  good  I  can.  I  am 
therefore  going  to  follow  the  example  of  these 
couriers,  and  as  soon  as  I  have  seen  the  King, 
and  obtained  some  satisfaction  on  these  matters, 
I  shall  return  hither  with  all  speed  to  watch 
the  progress  of  events,  and  if  possible  to  shield 
and  protect  my  friends.  In  this  quarter  of  the 
world,**  he  added,  holding  out  his  hand  to  the 
Count  with  a  frank  smile,  ^*  in  this  quarter  of 
the  world  are  all  those  for  whom  I  entertain 
any  very  sincere  aflection ;  de  Rouvr^,  who  has 
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befriended  me  from  my  youth,  and  never  lost 
an  opportunity  of  serving  me  ;  you,  Albert,  who 
have  been  my  companion  for  many  years  in 
perils  and  dangers,  to  whom  I  owe  the  immense 
benefit  of  a  good  example,  and  the  no  less  ines- 
timable blessing  of  a  noble  mind  to  communi- 
cate with  under  all  circumstances." 

"  And  Clc^mence  de  Marly,"  said  the  Count, 
with  a  melancholy  smile,  "  of  course  you  will 
add  Clemence  de  Marly,  Chevalier." 

"  Assuredly,"  replied  the  Chevalier,  "  as- 
suredly, Albert,  I  will  add  Clemence  de  Marly. 
I  will  not  ask  you,  Albert,  why  you  look  at  me 
reproachfully.  Clemence,  I  believe  from  my 
heart,  loves  you,  and  I  scruple  not  to  tell  you  so. 
If  it  were  not  for  the  cursed  obstacle  of  your 
religion,  you  might  both  be  happy.  Tliat  is  a 
terrible  obstacle,  it  is  true ;  but  were  it  not  for 
that  —  I  say  —  you  might  both  be  happy,  and 
your  example  and  her  love  for  you  might  do 
away  the  only  &ults  she  has,  and  make  her  to  you 
a  perfect  angel,  though  there  is  not  one  other 
man  in  France,  perhaps,  whom  she  could  endure 
or  render  happy.  She  also,  and  her  fate,  are 
amongst  the  objects  of  my  journey  to  Paris ; 
but  of  that  I  shall  tell  you  nothing  till  I  can 
tell  you  all." 
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**  I  know  you  are  a  man  of  mysteries,"  said 
the  Count  with  a  fiunt  smile,  ^^  and  therefore 
I  suppose  I  must  neither  attempt  to  investigate 
this,  nor  to  enquire  how  it  is,  that  the  gay  and 
gallant  Chevalier  d'Evran  is  in  one  way  insen- 
sible to  charms  which  he  is  so  sensible  of  in 
other  respects." 

"  You  are  right,  Albert,  not  to  make  any  such 
attempt,"  replied  the  Chevalier.  "  With  respect 
to  love  for  Clemence,  a  thousand  causes  may  have 
produced  the  peculiar  feelings  I  entertain  to- 
wards her.     I  may  have  loved  and  been  cured." 

The  Count  made  no  reply,  but  fell  into  a 
reverie ;  and  after  gazing  on  him  for  a  minute 
or  two  the  Chevalier  added,  "  You,  Albert,  love 
her,  and  are  not  cured." 

His  friend,  however,  was  still  silent,  and, 
changing  the  conversation,  the  Chevalier  talked 
of  indifferent  things,  and  did  not  return  to  sub- 
jects of  such  painful  interest,  till  midnight  came, 
and  he  once  more  took  his  departure  from  the 
chateau  of  Morseiul. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

THE    PREACHING    IK    THE    DESKRT. 

Again  we  must  pass  over  a  brief  space  of  time, 
and  also  somewhat  change  the  scene,  but  not 
very  far.     In  the  interval,  the  acts  of  a  bigoted 
and  despotic  monarch  had  been  guided  by  the 
advice  of  cruel  and  injudicious  ministers,  till  the 
formal  prohibition  of  the  opening  of  any  Pro- 
testant place  of  worship  throughout  France  for 
the  service  of  God,  according  to  the  consciences 
of  the  members  of  the  reformed  church,  had 
been  proclaimed  throughout  the  land.     Such 
had  been  the  change,  or  rather  the  progress, 
made  in  that  time;  and  the  falling  off  of  many 
leading  Protestants,  the  disunion  which  existed 
amongst  others,  the  overstrained  loyalty  of  some, 
and  the  irresolution  of  many,  had  shown  to  even 
the  calmer  and  the  firmer  spirits,  who  might  still 
have  conducted  resistance  against  tyranny  to  a 
successful  result,  'that   though,   perhaps,   they 
might  shed  oceans  of  blood,  the  Protestant  cause 
in  France  was  lost,  at  le^t  for  the  time. 

Tlie  Scene^  too,  we  have  said,  was  changed. 
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It  was  no  longer  the  city  of  Poitiers,  with  its 
multitudes  and  its  gay  parties ;  it  was  no  longer 
the  chateau,  with  its  lord  and  his  attendants; 
it  was  no  longer  the  country  town,  with  its 
citizens  and  its  artizans ;  but  it  was  upon  one  of 
those  dark  brown  moors  of  which  so  many  are 
to  be  found  on  the  borders  of  Brittany  and 
PoitoUy  under  the  canopy  of  heaven  alone,  and 
with  nothing  but  the  bleakest  objects  in  nature 
round  about. 

The  moor  had  a  gentle  slope  towards  the 
westward.  It  was  covered  with  gorse  and 
heath,  interspersed  with  old  ragged  hawthorns, 
stunted  and  partly  withered,  as  we  often  see, 
some  being  brought  up  in  poverty  and  neglect, 
never  knowing  care  or  shelter,  stinted  and 
sickly,  and  shrivelling  with  premature  decay. 
Cast  here  and  there  amongst  the  thorns,  too, 
were  large  masses  of  rock  and  cold  grey  stone, 
the  appearance  of  which  in  that  place  was 
difficult  to  account  for,  as  there  was  no  higher 
ground  around  from  which  such  masses  could 
have  fallen.  A  small  wood  of  pines  had  been 
planted  near  the  summit  of  the  ground,  but 
they,  too,  had  decayed  prematurely  in  that  un- 
grateful soil;  and  though  each  tree  presented 
here   and  there   some   scrubby  tufts   of  dark 
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green  foliage,  the  principal  branches  stood  out, 
white  and  blasted,  skeleton  fingers  pointing  in 
despairing  mockery  at  the  wind  that  withered 
them. 

The  hour  was  about  six  o'clock  in  the  evening, 
and  as  if  to  accord  with  the  earth  below  it,  there 
was  a  cold  and  wintry  look  about  the  sky  which 
the  season  did  not  justify;  and  the  long  blue 
lines  of  dark  cloud,  mingled  with  streaks  of 
yellow  and  orange  towards  the  verge  of  heaven, 
seemed  to  bespeak  an  early  autumn.  There 
was  one  little  pond  in  the  foregrouifd  of  the 
picture  sunk  deep  amongst  some  banks  and 
hawthorn  bushes,  and  looking  dark  and  stem 
as  every  thing  around  it  Flapping  up  from 
it,  however,  scared  by  the  noise  of  a  horse's  feet, 
rose  a  large  white  stork,  contrasting  strangely 
with  the  dim  shadowy  waters. 

The  person  that  startled  the  bird  by  passing 
nearer  to  him  than  any  body  else  had  done, 
rode  forward  close  by  the  head  of  the  pond 
to  a  spot  about  three  hundred  yards  farther 
on,  where  a  great  multitude  of  people  were 
assembled,  perhaps  to  the  number  of  two  thou- 
sand. He  was  followed  by  several  servants; 
but  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  both  servants 
and   lord  were  unarmed.     He  himself  did  not 
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even  wear  the  customary  sword,  without  which 
not  a  gentleman  in   France  was  seen   at  any 
distance    from  his  own    house,    and    no    ap- 
parent arms  of  any  kind,  not  even  the  small 
knife  or  dagger,  often  worn  by  a  page,  was 
visible  amongst  the  attendants.     There  was  a 
buzz  of  many  voices  as  he  approached,  but  it 
was  instantly  silenced,  wlien,  dismounting  from 
his  horse,  he  gave  the  rein  to  a  servant,  and 
then  advanced  to  meet  one  or  two  persons  who 
drew  out  from  the  crowd  as  if  privileged  by  inti- 
macy to  speak  with  him.    The  first  of  these  was 
Claude del'Sstang,  whose  hand  he  took  and  shook 
affectionately,  though  mournfully.     The  second 
was  a  tall  thin  ravenous-looking  personage,  with 
sharp-cut  lengthened  features,  a  keen,  but  some- 
what unsettled,  we  might  almost  use  the  word 
phrenzied,  eye,  and  an  expression  of  counte- 
nance altogether  neither  very  benevolent  nor 
very  prepossessing.     He  also  took  the  Count's 
hand,  saying,  "  I  am  glad  to  see  thee,  my  son ; 
I  am  glad  to  sec  tliee.     Tliou  art  somewhat  be- 
hind the  lime,  and  in  this  great  day  of  back- 
sliding and  falling  off  1  feared  that  even  thou, 
one  of  our  chief  props  and  greatest  lights,  might 
have  departed  from  us  into  the  camp  of  the 
Philistines." 
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"  Fear  not,  Monsieur  Chopel,"  replied  the 
Count;  '^  I  trust  there  is  no  danger  of  such 
weakness  on  my  part.  I  was  detained  to  write 
a  letter  in  answer  to  one  from  good  Monsieur 
de  Rouvre,  who  has  suffered  so  much  in  our 
cause,  and  who,  it  seems,  arrived  at  lluffigny 
last  night." 

'*  I  know  he  did,"  said  Claude  de  I'Estang ; 
"  but  pray,  my  dear  Albert,  before  either  my- 
self or  our  good  brother,  Monsieur  Chopel,  at- 
tempt to  lead  the  devotions  of  the  people,  do 
you  speak  a  few  words  of  comfort  and  consola- 
tion to  them,  and  above  all  things  counsel  tliem 
to  peace  and  tranquil  doings." 

The  Count  paused  and  seemed  to  hesitate 
for  a  moment.  In  truth,  the  task  that  was  put 
upon  him  was  not  pleasant  to  him,  and  he 
would  fain  have  avoided  it ;  but  accustomed  to 
overcome  all  repugnance  to  that  which  was  right, 
he  conquered  himself  with  scarcely  a  struggle, 
and  advanced  with  Claude  de  I'Estang  into  the 
midst  of  the  people,  who  made  way  with  re- 
spectful reverence,  as  he  sought  for  some  slightly 
elevated  point  from  which  to  address  them  more 
easily.  Chopel  and  TEstang,  however,  had  chosen 
a  sort  of  rude  rock  for  their  pulpit  before  he 
came,  and  having  been  led   thither,  the  Count 
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mounted  upon  it,  and  took  off  his  hat,  as  a  sign 
that  he  was  about  to  speak.  All  voices  were 
immediately  hushed,  and  he  then  went  on. 

"  My  brethren,"  he  said,  "  we  are  here  as- 
sembled to  worship  God  according  to  our  own 
eonsciences,  and  to  the  rules  and  doctrines  of 
tlie  reformed  church.  In  so  doing  we  are  not 
foiling  in  our  duty  to  the  King,  who,  as  sove- 
reign of  these  realms,  is  the  person  whom,  under 
God,  we  are  most  bound  to  obey  and  reverence. 
It  bas  seemed  fit  to  his  Majesty,  from  motives, 
upon  which  I  will  not  touch,  to  withdraw  from 
us  much  that  was  granted  by  his  predecessors. 
He  has  ordered  the  temples  in  which  we  are 
accustomed  to  worship  to  be  closed,  so  that  on 
this,  the  Sabbath  day,  wc  have  no  longer  any 
place  of  permitted  worship  but  in  the  open  air. 
That,  however,  has  not  been  denied  us ;  there  is 
no  prohibition  to  our  meeting  and  praising  God 
Here,  and  this  resource  at  least  is  allowed  us, 
which,  though  it  may  put  us  to  some  slight  in- 
convenience and  discomfort,  will  not  the  less 
aiFord  the  sincere  and  devout  an  opportunity  of 
raising  their  prayers  to  the  Almighty,  in  com- 
pany with  brethren  of  the  same  faith  and  doc- 
trines as  themselves.  We  know  that  God  does 
not  dwell  in  temples  made  with  hands ;  and  I 
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have  only  to  remind  you,  niy  brethren,  before 
giving  place  to  our  excellent  ministers,  who  will 
lead  our  devotions  this  day,  that  the  God  we 
have  assembled  to  worship  is  also  a  God  of 
peace,  who  has  told  us,  by  the  voice  of  his  Son, 
not  to  revile  those  who  revile  us,  nor  smite  those 
that  smite  us,  but  to  bear  patiently  all  things, 
promising  that  those  who  endure  to  the  last 
shall  be  saved.  I  appointed  this  place,'*  he  con- 
tinued, "  for  our  meeting,  because  it  was  far 
from  any  town,  and  consequently  we  shall  have 
few  here  from  idle  curiosity,  and  afford  no  oc- 
casion of  offence  to  any  man.  I  begged  you 
earnestly  to  come  unarmed  also,  as  1  myself 
have  done,  that  there  might  be  no  doubt  of  our 
views  and  purposes  being  pacific.  I  am  happy 
to  see  that  all  have  followed  this  advice,  I  believe 
without  exception,  and  also  that  there  are  se- 
veral women  amongst  us,  which,  I  trust,  is  a 
sign  that,  in  the  strait  and  emergency  in  which 
we  now  are,  they  will  not  abandon  their  hus- 
bands, their  fathers,  and  their  brothers,  for  any 
inducement,  but  continue  to  serve  God  in  the 
faith  in  which  they  have  been  brought  up." 

Having  thus  spoken,  the  Count  gave  place 
and  descended  amongst  the  people,  retiring  se- 
veral  steps  from   the  little  sort  of  temporary 
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pulpit,  and  preparing  to  go  through  the  service 
of  the  reformed  church,  as  if  he  had  been 
within  the  walls  of  the  temple  his  father  had  built 
in  Morseiul,  and  which  was  now  ordered  to  be 
levelled  with  the  ground. 

After  a  few  words  between  Claude  de  I'Estang 
and  Chopel,  the  latter  mounted  the  pulpit  and 

gave  out  a  psalm,  the ,  which  he  led  himself, 

in  a  voice  like  thunder.  The  whole  congre- 
gation joined ;  and  though  the  verses  that  they 
repeated  were  in  the  simple  unadorned  words  of 
the  olden  times,  and  the  voices  that  sung  them 
not  always  in  perfect  harmony,  yet  the  sound  of 
that  melody  in  the  midst  of  the  desert  had 
something  strangely  impressive,  nay,  even  affect- 
ing. The  hearts  of  a  people  that  would  not 
bow  down  before  man,  bowed  down  before  God ; 
and  they  who  in  persecution  and  despair  had 
lost  all  trust  on  earth,  in  faith  and  hope  raised 
their  voices  unto  heaven  with  praise  and  adora- 
tion. 

When  the  psalm  was  over,  and  the  minds  of 
all  men  prepared  for  prayer,  the  clergyman  who 
had  given  out  the  psalm,  closing  his  eyes  and 
spreading  his  hands,  turned  his  face  towards  the 
sky  and  began  his  address  to  the  Almighty. 
We  shall   not  pa.ise  upon  the  words  that  he 
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made  use  of  here,  as  it  would  be  irreverent  to 
use  them  lightly ;  but  it  is  sufficient  to  say,  that 
he  mingled  many  themes  with  his  address  tliat 
both  Claude  de  I'Estang  and  the  Count  de 
Morseiul  wished  had  been  omitted.  He  thanked 
God  for  the  trial  and  purification  to  which  he 
had  subjected  his  people :  but  in  doing  so,  he 
dwelt  so  long  upon,  and  entered  so  deeply  into, 
the  nature  of  all  those  trials  and  grievances  and 
the  source  from  which  they  sprang,  pointed  out 
with  such  virulent  acrimony  the  tyranny  and  the 
persecution  which  the  reformed  church  had  suf- 
fered, and  clothed  so  aptly,  nay,  so  eloquently, 
his  petitions  against  the  persecutors  and  ene- 
mies of  the  church,  in  the  sublime  language  of 
scripture,  that  the  Count  could  not  but  feel  that 
he  was  very  likely  to  stir  up  the  people  to  seek 
their  deliverance  with  their  own  hand  and  think 
themselves  fully  justified  by  holy  writ ;  or,  at  all 
events,  to  exasperate  their  already  excited  pas- 
sions, and  render  the  least  spark  likely  to  cast 
them  into  a  flame. 

Albert  of  Morseiul  was  uneasy  while  this 
was  proceeding,  especially  as  the  prayer  lasted 
an  extraordinary  length  of  time,  and  he  could 
not  refrain  from  turning  to  examine  the  coun- 
tenances of  some  of  the  persons  present,  in 
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ord^  to   discover  what  was   the  effect  pro- 
duced upon  them,  especially  as  he  saw  a  man, 
standing  between  him  and  the  rock  on  which 
the   preacher    stood,    grasp   something    under 
his  cloak,  as  if  the  appearance  of  being  un- 
armed was,  in  that  case,  not  quite  real.     Near 
to  him  were  one  or  two  women  wrapped  up  in 
the  large  grey  cloaks  of  the  country,  and  they 
obstructed  his  view  to  the  right ;  but  at  some 
distance  straight  before  him-  he  saw  the  burly 
form  of  Virlay,  the  blacksmith,  and  close  by  him 
again  the  stern,  but  expressive,  countenance  of 
Armand  HeiTal-     Scattered  round  about,  too, 
he  remarked  a  considerable  number  of  men 
with  a  single  cock's  feather  stuck  in  the  front  of 
the  hat,  which,  though  bands  of  feathers  and 
similar  ornaments  were  very  much    affected, 
even  by  the  lower  classes  of  that  period,  was  by 
no  means  a  common  decoration  in  the  part  of 
the  country  where  he  then  was. 

Every  thing,  indeed,  was  peaceable  and 
orderly  in  the  demeanour  of  the  crowd  :  no  one 
pressed  upon  the  other,  no  one  moved,  no  one 
spoke,  but  each  and  all  stood  in  deep  silence, 
listening  to  the  words  of  the  minister;  but  they 
listened  with  frowning  brows  and  stern  dark 
looks,  and  the  young  Count  felt  thankful  that 
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the  lateness  of  the  hour,  and  the  distance  from 
any  town,  rendered  it  unlikely  that  the  pro- 
ceedings would  be  interrupted  by  the  inter- 
ference, or  even  appearance,  of  any  of  the 
Catliolic  authorities  of  the  province. 

Tlie  prayer  of  the  clergyman  Chopel  at  length 
came  to  an  end ;  and,  as  had  been  previously 
arranged  between  them,  Claude  de  I'Estang, 
in  turn,  advanced.  Another  hymn  was  sung ; 
and  the  ejected  minister  of  Auron  commenced, 
what  was  then  called  amongst  the  Huguenots 
of  France,  "  the  preaching  in  the  desert.**  On 
mounting  the  rock  that  served  them  for  a  pulpit, 
the  old  man  seemed  a  good  deal  affected^;  and 
twice  he  wiped  away  tears  from  his  eyes,  whUe 
he  gazed  round  upon  the  people  with  a  look  of 
strong  interest  and  affection,  which  every  one 
present  saw  and  felt  deeply.  He  then  paused 
for  a  moment  in  silent  prayer,  and,  when  it  was 
concluded,  took  a  step  forward  witli  the  Bible 
open  in  his  hand,  his  demeanour  changed,  the 
spirit  of  the  orator  upon  him,  and  high  and 
noble  energy  lighting  up  his  eyes  and  shining 
on  his  lofty  brow. 

"  The  nineteenth  verse  of  the  twenty-first 
chapter  of  St.  Luke,"  he  said,  ^'  In  ymnr  paiienee 
poMsess  ye  your  souls  I " 
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^  My  bretliren,  let  us  be  patient,  for  to  such 
as  are  so,  is  promised  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 
My  brethren,  let  us  be  patient,  for  so  we  are 
taught  by  the  living  word  of  God.   My  brethren, 
let  us  be  patient,  for  Christ  was  patient,  even 
unto  death,  before  us.     What !  shall  we  know 
thai  the  saints  and   prophets  of  God  have  been 
scorned,  and  mocked,  and  persecuted,  in  all 
ages  ?  what !  shall  we  know  that  the  apostles  of 
Christ,  the  first  teachers  of  the  gospel  of  grace, 
have   been   scourged,    and   driven    forth,   and 
stoned  and  slain?  what!  shall  we  know  that, 
for  ages,  the  destroying  sword  was  out,   from 
land  to  land,  against  our  brethren  in  the  Lord? 
what !  shall  we  know  that  he  himself  closed  a 
life  of  poverty  and  endurance,  by  submitting 
willingly  to  insult,  buffeting,  and  a  torturing 
death? — and  shall  we  not  bear  our  cross  meekly? 
What!   I  ask  again,  shall  we  know  that  the 
church  of  Christ  was  founded  in  persecution, 
built  up  by  the  death  of  saints,  cemented  by 
the  blood  of  martyrs,  and  yet  rose  triumphant 
over  the  storms  of  heathen  wrath ;  and  shall  we 
doubt  that  yet,  even  yet,  we  shall  stand  and 
not  be  cast  down  ?     Shall  we  refuse  to  seal  the 
covenant  widi  our  blood,  or  to  endure  the  re- 
proach of  our  Lord  even  unto  the  last  ? 
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*<  Yes,  my  brethren,  yes  !  God  will  give  you, 
and  me  also,  grace  to  do  so ;  and  though  ^  ye 
shall  be  betrayed  both  by  parents,  and  bre- 
thren, and  kinsfolk,  and  friends,  and  some  of 
you  shall  they  cause  to  be  put  to  death,*  yet 
the  faithful  and  the  true  shall  endure  unto 
the  last,  and  '  in  your  patience  possess  ye  your 
souls* 

"  But  there  is  more  required  at  your  hands 
than  patience,  my  brethren.  There  is  constancy  ! 
perseverance  in  the  way  of  the  Lord  !    There 
must  be  no  falling  off  in  the  time  of  difficulty  or 
danger ;  there  must  be  no  hesitation  in  the  ser- 
vice of  our  God.     We  have  put  our  hands  to 
the  plough,  and  we  must  not  look  back.     We 
have  engaged  in  the  great  work,  and  we  must 
not  slacken   our   diligence.       Remember,   my 
brethren,  remember,  that  the  most  fiery  perse- 
cution is  but  the  trial  of  our  faith,  and  all  who 
strive  for  a  great  reward,  all  who  struggle  for 
the  glory  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  must  be 
as  gold  ten  times  purified  in  the  fire.    Were  it 
not  so  even, — were  we  not  Christians, — had  we 
not  the  word  of  God  for  our  direction,  —  had  we 
not  the  command  of  Christ  to  obey,  where  is 
the  man  amongst  us  that  would  falsify  the  truth, 
declare  that  thing  wrong  which  he  believed  to 
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be  ri^t*  swear  that  he  believed  that  which 
he  knew  to  be  false,  put  on  the  garb  of  hypocrisy 
and  clothe  himself  with  falsehood  as  with  a 
garment*  to  shield  himself  from  the  scourge  of 
the  scomer  or  the  sword  of  the  persecutor? 

**  If  there  be  such  a  coward  or  such  a  hy- 
pocrite here,  let  him  go  forth  from  amongst 
us,  and  Satan,  the  father  of  lies,  shall  conduct 
him  to  the  camp  of  the  enemy.  Where  is  the 
man  amongst  us,  I  say,  that,  were  there  nothing 
to  restrain  him  but  the  inward  voice  of  con- 
science, would  show  himself  so  base  as  to 
abandon  the  faith  of  his  fathers,  in  the  hour  of 
persecution? 

**  But  when  we  know  that  we  are  right,  when 
the  word  of  God  is  our  warrant,  when  our 
&ith  in  Christ  is  our  stay,  when  the  object 
before  us  is  the  glory  of  Gk)d  and  our  own 
salvation,  who  would  be  fool  enough  to  barter 
eternal  condemnation  for  the  tranquillity  of  a 
day?  Who  would  not  rather  sell  all  that  he  has, 
and  take  up  his  cross  and  follow  Christ,  than 
linger  by  the  flesh-pots  of  Egypt,  and  dwell  in 
the  tents  of  sin  ? 

"  Christ  foretold,  my  brethren,  that  those  who 
followed  him  faithfully  should  endure  persecution 
to  the  end  of  the  earth.     He  won  us  not  by  the 
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promises  of  earthly  glory,  he  seduced  us  not  by 
the  allurements  of  worldly  wealth,  he  held  out  no 
inducement  to  our  ambition  by  the  promises  of 
power  and  authority,  he  bribed  not  our  pride 
by  the  liope  of  man's  respect  and  reverence. 
Oh,  no;  himself.  The  Word  of  God,  Yfhich  is  hut 
to  say  all  in  one  word,  Truth ;  he  told  us  all 
things  truly ;  he  laid  before  us,  as  our  lot  be- 
low, poverty,  contempt,  and  scorn,  the  world's 
reproach,  the  calumny  of  the  evil,  chains,  tor- 
tures, and  imprisonment,  contumely,  persecution, 
and  death.  These  he  set  before  us  as  our  fate, 
these  he  suffered  as  our  example,  these  he  en- 
dured with  patience  for  our  atonement !  Those 
who  became  followers  of  Christ  knew  well  the 
burden  that  they  took  up ;  saw  the  load  that 
they  had  here  to  bear ;  and,  strengthened  by 
faith  and  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  shrunk  not  from 
the  task,  groaned  not  under  the  weight  of  the 
cross.  They  saw  before  their  eyes  the  exceeding 
great  reward,  —  the  reward  that  was  promised 
to  them,  the  reward  that  is  promised  to  us,  the 
reward  that  is  promised  to  all  who  shall  endure 
unto  the  last,  —  to  enter  into  the  joy  of  our 
Master,  to  become  a  partaker  of  the  kingdom 
reserved  for  him  from  before  all  worlds. 

^  We  must  therefore,  my  brethren,  endure; 
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we  must  endure  unto  the  last ;  but  we  must 
endure  with  patience,  and  with  forbearaneet 
and  with  meekness,  and  with  gentleness ;  and 
'it  shall  turn  to  us  for  a  testimony/  it  shall 
produce  for  us  a  reward.  They  may  smite  us 
here^  and  they  may  slay  us,  and  they  may 
bring  us  down  to  the  dust  of  death ;  but  he 
has  promised  that  not  a  hair  of  our  heads  shall 
perish,  and  that  i7i  our  patience  shall  we  possess 
cur  souls. 

**  The  woe  that  he  denounced  against  Jeru- 
salem, did  it  not  fall  upon  it?  When  the  day  of 
vengeance  came,  that  all  things  written  were  to 
be  fulfilled,  did  not  armies  compass  it  about, 
and  desolation  draw  nigh  unto  it,  and  was  not 
distress  great  in  the  land  and  wrath  upon  the 
people^  and  did  not  millions  fall  by  the  sword, 
and  were  not  millions  led  away  captives  into 
all  nations,  and  was  not  Jerusalem  trodden 
down  of  the  Gentiles,  and  was  there  one  stone 
left  upon  another  ? 

"  If,  then,  God,  the  God  of  mercy,  so  fulfilled 
each  word,  when  kindled  to  exercise  wrath ;  how 
much  more  shall  he  fulfil  every  tittle  of  his  gra- 
cious promises  to  those  that  serve  him  ?  If,  then, 
the  prophecies  of  destruction  have  been  fulfilled, 
so,  also,  shall  be  the  prophecies  of  grace  and  glory, 
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.yy  Him  whose  words  pass  not  away,  though 
neaven  and  earth  may  pass  away.  For  sorrows 
and  endurance  in  time,  he  has  promised  us 
glory  and  peace  in  eternity;  and  for  the  perse- 
cutions which  we  now  suffer,  he  gives  to  those, 
who  endure  unto  the  last,  the  recompence  of  his 
eternal  joy. 

"  With  endurance  we  shall  live,  and  with 
patience  we  shall  possess  our  souls  ;  and  we  —  if 
we  so  do,  serving  God  in  this  life  under  all 
adversities  —  shall  have  peace,  the  peace  of 
God  which  passeth  all  understanding;  joy,  the 
joy  of  the  Lord,  who  has  trodden  down  his 
enemies ;  glory,  the  glory  of  the  knowledge  of 
God,  when  he  cometh  with  clouds  and  great 
glory,  and  every  eye  shall  see  him,  and  they, 
also,  which  pierced  him,  and  all  kindreds  of  the 
earth  shall  wail  because  of  him.  Even  so. 
Amen.*' 

The  words  of  the  preacher  were  poured  forth 
rather  tlian  spoken.  It  seemed  less  like  elo- 
quence than  like  inspiration.  His  full,  round, 
clear  voice  was  heard  through  every  part  of  his 
large  auditory ;  not  a  word  was  lost,  not  a  tone 
was  indistinct,  and  the  people  listened  with 
that  deep  stern  silence  which  causes  a  general 
rustle,  like  the  sighing  of  the  wind,  to  take 
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place  through  the  multitude  when  he  paused 
for  a  moment  in  his  discourse,  and  every  one 
drew  deep  the  long-suppressed  breath. 

In  the  same  strain,  and  with  the  same  powers 
of  voice  and  gesture,  Claude  de  I'Estang  was 
going  on  with  his  sermon,  when  some  sounds 
were  heard  at  the  farther  part  of  the  crowd,  to- 
wards the  spot  where  the  scene  was  sheltered 
by  the  stunted  wood  we  have  mentioned;  As 
those  sounds  were  scarcely  sufficient  to  give  any 
interruption  to  the  minister,  being  merely  those 
apparently  of  some  other  persons  arriving,  the 
Ck)unt  de  Morseiul,  and  almost  every  one  on 
that  side  of  the  preacher,  remained  gazing  upon 
him  as  he  went  on  with  the  same  energy,  and 
did  not  turn  their  heads  to  see  what  occasioned 
the  noise. 

Those,  however,  who  were  on  the  opposite 
side,  and  who,  when  looking  towards  the  mi- 
nister, had  at  the  same  time  in  view  the  spot 
from  which  the  sounds  proceeded,  were  seen  to 
gaze  sternly  from  time  to  time  in  that  direction  ; 
and  once  or  twice,  notwithstanding  the  solemn 
words  they  heard,  stooped  down  their  heads  to- 
gether, and  spoke  in  whispering  consultation. 
These  appearances  at  length  induced  the  Count 
de  Morseiul  to  turn  his  eyes  that  way ;  when  he 
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beheld  a  sight,  which  at  once  made  his  blood 
boil,  but  made  him  thankful  also  that  he  had 
come  in  such  guise  as  even  to  act  as  a  re- 
straint upon  himself,  having  no  arms  of  any 
kind  upon  him. 

At  the  skirt  of  the  crowd  were  collected  a 
party  of  eighteen  or  twenty  dragoons,  who  were 
forcing  their  hoi^ses  slowly  in  amongst  the  people, 
who  drew  back,  and  gazed  upon  them  with  looks 
of  stern  determined  hatred.  The  purpose  of  the 
soldiers,  indeed,  seemed  to  be  simply  to  insult 
and  to  annoy,  for  they  did  not  proceed  to  any 
overt  act  of  violence,  and  were  so  far  separated 
from  each  other,  in  a  disorderly  manner,  that 
it  could  only  be  supposed  they  came  thither  to 
find  themselves  sport,  rather  than  to  disperse 
the  congregation  by  any  lawful  authority.  The 
foremost  of  the  whole  party  was  the  young  Mar- 
quis de  Hericourt,  and  Albert  of  Morseiul  con- 
ceived, perhaps  not  unreasonably,  that  there 
might  be  some  intention  of  giving  him  personal 
annoyance  at  the  bottom  of  that  young  officer's 
conduct. 

Distinguished  from  the  rest  of  the  people 
by  his  dress,  the  Count  was  very  plainly  to  be 
seen  from  the  spot  where  De  Hericourt  was, 
and  the  young  dragoon  slowly  made  his  way 
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towards  him  through  the  press,  looking  at  the 
people  on  either  side  with  but  ill-concealed 
signs  of  contempt  upon  his  countenance. 

The  Count  determined,  as  far  as  possible,  to 
set  an  example  of  patience ;  and  when  the  rash 
youth  came  close  up  to  him,  saying  aloud,  '^  Ha, 
Monsieur  de  Morseiul,  a  lucky  opportunity  !  I 
have  long  wished  to  hear  a  jrriche^^  the  Count 
merely  raised  his  hand  as  a  sign  for  the  young 
man  to  keep  silence,  and  pointed  with  his  right 
hand  to  the  pastor,  who  with  an  undisturbed 
demeanour  and  steady  voice  pursued  his  sermon 
as  if  not  the  slightest  interruption  had  occurred, 
although  the  young  dragoon  on  horseback  in 
the  midst  of  his  people,  was  at  that  moment  be- 
fore him. 

De  Hericourt  was  bent  upon  mischief,  how- 
ever. Rash  to  the  pitch  of  folly,  he  had  neither 
inquired  nor  considered  whether  the  people  were 
armed  or  not,  but  having  heard  that  one  of  the 
preachings  in  the  desert  was  to  take  place,  he 
had  come^  unauthorised,  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
turbing and  dispersing  the  congregation,  not  by 
the  force  of  law,  but  by  insult  and  annoyance, 
which  he  thought  the  Protestants  would  not 
dare  to  resist.  He  listened,  then,  for  a  moment 
or  two  to  the  words  of  Claude  de  TEIstan^ 

I  4 
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seeming,  for  an  instant,  somewhat  struck  with  the 
impressive  manner  of  the  old  man  ;  but  he  soon 
got  tired,  and,  turning  the  bridle  of  his  horse, 
as  if  to  pass  round  the  Count  de  Morseiul,  he 
said  again,  aloud,  ^^  You  We  got  a  number  of 
women  here,  Monsieur  de  Morseiul ;  pretty 
little  heretics,  I  've  no  doubt !  I  should  like 
to  have  a  look  at  their  faces." 

So  saying,  he  spurred  on  unceremoniously, 
driving  back  five  or  six  people  before  him,  and 
caught  hold  of  one  of  the  women  —  whom  we 
have  noticed  as  standing  not  very  far  from  the 
Count  de  Morseiul  —  trying,  at  the  same  time, 
to  pull  back  the  thick  veil  which  was  over  her 
face. 

The  Count  could  endure  no  longer,  more  es- 
pecially as,  in  the  grey  cloak  and  the  veil  with 
which  the  person  assailed  by  the  dragoon  was 
covered,  he  thought  he  recognised  the  dress  of 
the  lady  he  had  formerly  seen  at  the  house  of 
Claude  de  TEstang. 

Starting  forward  then  instantly  to  her  side, 
he  seized  the  bridle  of  De  Hericourt's  horse, 
and  forced  the  animal  back  almost  upon  his 
haunches.  The  young  officer  stooped  forward 
over  his  saddle  bow,  seeking  for  a  pistol  in  his 
holster,  and  at  the  same  moment  addressing 
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an  insulting  and  contemptuous  term  to  the 
Count  No  sooner  was  it  uttered,  however, 
than  he  received  one  single  buffet  from  the 
hand  of  Albert  of  Morseiul,  which  cast  him 
headlong  from  his  horse  into  the  midst  of  the 
people. 

Every  one  was  rushing  upon  him ;  his  dra- 
goons were  striving  to  force  their  way  forward 
to  the  spot;  the  voice  of  Claude  de  PEstang, 
though  exerted  to  its  utmost  power,  was  un- 
heard ;  and  in  another  instant  the  rash  young 
man  would  have  been  literally  torn  to  pieces 
by  the  people  he  had  insulted. 

But  with  stern  and  cool  self-possession  the 
Count  de  Morseiul  strode  over  him,  and  held 
back  those  that  were  rushing  forward,  with 
his  powerful  arms,  exclaiming,  in  a  voice  of 
thunder, — 

^^  Stand  back,  my  friends,  stand  back  !  This  is 
a  private  quari*el.  I  must  have  no  odds  against 
an  adversary  and  a  fellow- soldier.  Stand  back, 
I  say  I  We  are  here  man  to  man,  and  whoever 
dares  to  take  him  out  of  my  hands  is  my  enemy, 
not  my  friend.  Rise,  Monsieur  de  Hericourt," 
he  said  in  a  lower  voice,  "  rise,  mount  your 
horse,  and  be  gone.  I  cjiniiot  protect  you  a 
minute  longer." 
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Some  of  the  Count's  servants,  who  had  been 
standing  near,  had  by  this  time  made  their  way 
up  to  him,  and  with  their  help  he  cleared  the 
space  around,  shouting  to  the  dragoons  who 
were  striving  to  come  up,  and  had  not  clearly 
seen  the  transaction  which  had  taken  place, 
"Keep  back,  keep  back  I — I  will  answer  for 
his  life  !  If  you  come  up  there  will  be  blood- 
shed!" 

In  the  mean  time  the  young  man  had  sprung 
upon  his  feet,  his  dress  soiled  by  the  fall,  his 
face  glowing  like  fire,  and  fury  flashing  from  his 
eyes. 

"  You  have  struck  me,"  he  cried,  glaring 
upon  the  Count ;  "  you  have  struck  me,  and  I 
will  have  your  blood." 

"  Hush,  Sir,"  said  the  Count,  calmly.  «  Do 
not  show  yourself  quite  a  madman.  Mount  your 
horse,  and  begone  while  you  may !  I  shall  be 
at  the  chateau  of  Morseiul  till  twelve  o'clock  to- 
morrow," he  added  in  a  lower  voice.  "  Mount, 
mount!"  he  proceeded  in  a  quicker  manner, 
seeing  some  movements  on  the  other  side  of  the 
crowd  of  a  very  menacing  kind ;  ^  Mount,  if 
you  would  live  and  keep  your  soldiers'  lives 
another  minute ! " 

De  Hericourt  sprang  into  the  saddle^  and, 
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while  the  Count,  in  that  tone  of  command  which 
was  seldom  disobeyed,  exclaimed,  "  Make  way 
for  him  there;  let  no  one  impede  him;"  he 
spurred  on  quickly  through  the  crowd,  gather- 
ing his  men  together  as  he  went. 

All  eyes  were  turned  to  look  after  him,  but 
the  moment  he  and  his  troop  were  free  from 
the  people  at  the  extreme  edge  of  the  crowd,  he 
was  seen  to  speak  a  word  to  the  man  at  the  head 
of  the  file.  The  soldiers  immediately  halted, 
faced  round,  and,  carrying  fire-arms  as  they 
did,  coolly  unslung  their  carbines. 

The  first  impulse  of  that  part  of  the  crowd 
nearest  to  the  dragoons,  was  to  press  back, 
while  those  on  the  opposite  side  strove  to  get 
forward,  headed  by  Virlay  and  Armand  Herval. 
The  crush  in  the  centre  was  consequently  tre- 
mendous, but  the  Count  de  Morseiul  succeeded 
in  casting  himself  between  the  female  he  had 
saved  and  the  troopers.  At  the  very  moment 
that  he  did  so,  the  dragoons  raised  their  fusees 
to  their  shoulders,  and  fired  at  once  into  the  midst 
of  the  compact  mass  of  people.  Every  shot  told ; 
and  one  unfortunate  young  man,  about  two  paces 
firom  the  Count  de  Morseiul,  received  no  less 
than  four  shots  in  his  head  and  throat.  A 
mingled  yell  of  rage  and  agony  rose  up  from 
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the  people,  while  a  loud  exulting  laugh  broke 
from  the  soldiery.  But  their  triumph  was  only 
for  a  moment,  for  they  were  instantly  assailed 
by  a  shower  of  immense  stones  which  knocked 
one  of  the  troopers  off  his  horse,  and  killed 
him  on  the  spot. 

Herval  and  Virlay,  too,  made  their  way  round 
behind  the  rock  on  which  the  clergyman  had 
been  standing,  and  it  now  became  apparent 
that,  in  that  part  of  the  crowd  at  least,  arms 
were  not  wanting,  for  flash  after  flash  broke 
from  the  dense  mass  of  the  advancing  multitude, 
and  swords  and  pikes  were  seen  gleaming  in 
the  air. 

The  troopers  at  length  turned  their  horses 
and  fled,  but  not  before  they  had  suffered  tre- 
mendously. The  Huguenots  pursued,  and  with 
peculiar  skill  and  knowledge  of  the  country, 
drove  them  hither  and  thither  over  the  moor. 
Some  having  mounted  the  horses  which  brought 
them  thither,  pursued  tliem  into  spots  that  they 
could  not  pass,  while  some  on  foot  defended 
the  passes  and  ravines.  The  Count  de  Mor- 
seiul  and  his  servants  mounted  instantly,  and 
rode  far  and  wide  over  the  place,  attempting 
to  stop  the  effusion  of  blood,  and  being,  in 
many  instances,  successiiil  in  rescuing  some  of 
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the  soldiery  from  the  hands  of  tlie  people  and 
finom  the  death  they  well  deserved.  Thus  passed 
more  than  an  hour,  till  seeing  that  the  light  was 
beginning  to  fail,  and  that  the  last  spot  of  the  sun 
was  just  above  the  horizon,  the  Count  turned 
back  to  the  scene  of  that  day's  unfortunate 
meetingi  in  the  hope  of  rendering  some  aid  and 
assistance  to  the  wounded  who  had  been  left 
behind. 

He  had  by  this  time  but  one  servant  with  him, 
and  when  he  came  to  the  spot  where  the  meet- 
ing had  been  held,  he  found  it  quite  deserted. 
The  wounded  and  the  dead  had  been  carried 
away  by  those  who  remained ;  and,  of  the  rest  of 
the  people  who  had  been  tliere,  the  greater  part 
had  been  scattered  abroad  in  pursuit  of  the 
fugitive  soldiers,  while  part  had  fled  in  fear  to 
their  own  homes.  There  was  notliing  but  the 
cold  grey  rock,  and  the  brown  moor  stained 
here  and  there  with  blood,  and  the  dark  purple 
streaks  of  the  evening  sky,  and  the  east  wind 
whistling  mournfully  through  the  tliin  trees. 

**I  think,  Sir,"  said  the  servant,  after  his 
master  had  paused  for  some  moments  in  melan- 
choly mood,  gazing  on  the  scene  around,  ^^  I 
think.  Sir,  that  I  hear  voices  down  by  the  water, 
where  we  put  up  the  stork  as  we  came." 
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The  Count  Ibtened,  and  heard  roioes  too^ 
and  he  instantly  turned  his  horse  thidier.  By 
the  side  of  that  dark  water  he  found  a  melan- 
choly group,  consisting  of  none  other  but 
Claude  de  TEstang  and  two  female  figures,  all 
kneeling  round  or  supporting  the  form  of  a 
tliird  person,  also  a  female,  who  seemed  severely 
hurt  This  was  the  sight  which  presented  itself 
to  the  eyes  of  the  Count  from  the  top  of  the 
bank  above ;  and,  dismounting,  he  sprang  down 
to  render  what  assistance  he  could. 

His  first  attention  was  turned,  of  course,  almost 
entirely  to  the  wounded  girl,  whose  head  and 
shoulders  were  supported  on  the  knee  of  one  of 
the  other  women,  while  the  pastor  was  pouring 
into  her  ear,  in  solemn  tones,  the  words  of  hope 
and  consolation  —  but  they  were  words  of  hope 
and  consolation  referring  to  another  world.  The 
liand  that  lay  upon  her  knee  was  fair  and  soft,  the 
form  seemed  young  and  graceful ;  and,  though 
the  Count  as  he  descended  could  not  see  her 
face,  the  novice's  veil  that  hung  from  her  head 
told  him  a  sad  tale  in  regard  to  the  story  of  her 
life.  He  doubted  not,  from  all  he  saw,  that  she 
was  dying;  and  his  heart  sickened  when  he 
thought  of  tlie  unhappy  man  who  had  brought 
her  thither,  and  of  what  would  be  the  fiselings 
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of  his  fierce  and  vehement  heart  when  he  heard 
the  &te  that  had  befallen  her. 

He  had  scarcely  time  to  think  of  it,  for,  ere 
he  had  well  reached  tlie  bottom  of  the  descent, 
the  sound  of  a  horse  coming  furiously  along  was 
heard,  and  Armand  Herval  paused  on  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  dell,  and  gazed  down  upon 
the  group  below.  It  seemed  as  if  instinct  told 
him  that  there  was  what  he  sought ;  for,  with- 
out going  on  to  the  moor,  he  turned  his  horse's 
rein  down  the  descent,  though  it  was  steep  and 
dangerous,  and  in  a  moment  had  sprung  from 
the  beast's  back  and  was  kneeling  by  her  he 
had  loved. 

It  is  scarcely  to  be  told  whether  she  was  con- 
scious of  his  presence  or  not,  for  the  hand  of  death 
was  strong  upon  her ;  but  it  is  certain  that,  as  he 
printed  upon  her  hands  the  burning  kisses  of 
love  in  agony,  and  quenched  them  with  his 
tears,  it  is  certain  tliat  a  smile  came  over  her 
countenance  before  that  last  awful  shudder 
with  which  the  soul  parted  from  the  body  for 
ever. 

After  it  was  all  over  he  gazed  at  her  for  a 
single  instant  without  speaking.  Every  one 
present  saw  that  he  acted  as  if  of  right,  and  let 
him  do  what  he  would ;   and   unpinning   the 
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veil  from  her  long  beaatiful  hair,  lie  took  and 

8tee{)ed  it  in  the  blood  that  was  still,  notwith- 
standing all  that  had  been  done  to  stanch  it, 
welling  from  a  deep  wound  in  her  breast,  till 
every  part  of  the  fabric  was  wet  with  gore.  He 
then  took  the  veil,  placed  it  in  his  brown,  scarred 
bosom  —  upon  his  heart ;  —  and  raising  his  eyes 
and  one  hand  to  Heaven,  murmured  some  words 
that  were  not  distincdy  heard.  He  had  not 
uttered  one  audible  sentence  since  he  came  up, 
but  he  now  turned,  and  with  a  tone  of  intreatjr 
addressed  Claude  de  I'Estang. 

"  The  spirit  will  bless  you,  Sir,  '*  he  said, 
*^  for  giving  her  comfort  in  the  hour  of  death  ! 
May  I  bear  her  to  your  house  till  eleven 
o'clock  to-night,  when  I  may  remove  her  to  her 
own  abode  ?" 

"  I  must  not  refuse  you,  my  poor  young  man,** 
replied  the  clergyman.  ^^  But  I  fear  that  my 
house  will  be  no  safe  resting-place,  even  for  the 
dead,  just  now.'' 

Herval  grasped  his  arm,  and  said,  in  a  low 
but  emphatic  tone,  ^^  It  is  safe.  Sir,  against  all 
the  troops  in  Poitou.  How  long  it  may  be  80^ 
I  cannot  tell;  but  as  long  as  thb  arm  can 
wield  a  sword,  it  shall  not  want  defence.  Mj 
Lord  County''  he  added,  pointing  to  the  dead 
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body,  **  did  I  not  hear  that  you  meet  her  mur- 
derer to-morrow  at  noon  V* 

^  I  know  not  the  hour  or  place  he  may  ap- 
point," replied  the  Count  in  a  low  deep  voice; 
^  but  we  do  meet !  and  there  are  things  that 
call  aloud  for  vengeance,  Herval,  which  even  I 
cannot  forgive.'* 

The  man  laughed  aloud,  but  that  laugh  was 
no  voice  of  merriment.  It  was  dreary,  boding, 
horrible,  and  in  good  accordance  with  the  cir- 
cumstances and  the  scene.  He  replied  nothing 
to  the  words  of  the  Count,  however,  turning  to 
the  pastor  and  saying,  "  Now,  Sir,  now  I  If  you 
will  give  slielter  to  the  dead  for  but  an  hour  or 
two,  you  shall  win  deep  gratitude  of  the  living." 

"  Willingly,"  replied  the  pastor-  «  But  then," 
he  added,  turning  to  one  of  the  other  two 
women  who  were  present,  "  Who  shall  protect 
you  home,  dear  lady  ? '' 

"  That  will  I  do,  at  the  risk  of  my  life,"  said 
the  Count;  and  the  other  woman,  whom  the 
pastor  had  not  addressed,  replied,  ''  It  will  be 
better  so.  We  have  been  too  long  absent 
already.'' 

Armand  Herval  had  not  noticed  the  brief 
words  that  were  spoken,  for  he  was  gazing  with 
an  intense  and  eager  look  upon  the  fair  counte- 
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fiance  of  the  dead,  with  bitter  anguish  written 
in  every  line  of  his  face.  Tlie  pastor  touched 
his  arm  gently,  saying,  "  Xow,  my  son,  let 
me  and  you  carry  the  body.  We  can  pass 
through  the  wood  unseen." 

But  the  other  put  him  by,  with  his  hand, 
saying,  in  a  sad  tone,  "  I  need  no  help;"  and 
then  kneeled  down  by  her  side,  he  put  his 
arms  around  her,  saying,  "  Let  me  bear  thee 
in  my  bosom,  sweet  child,  once  only,  once 
before  the  grave  parteth  us,  and  ere  it  shall 
unite  us  again.  Oh,  Claire,  Claire,"  he  added, 
kissing  her  cold  lips  passionately,  ^^  Oh,  Claire, 
Claire,  was  it  for  this  I  taught  thee  a  purer 
faith,  and  brought  thee  hither  to  see  the  worship 
of  the  persecuted  followers  of  the  cross  ?  Was  it 
for  this  I  bent  down  my  nature,  and  became  soft 
as  a  woman  to  suit  my  heart  to  yours  ?  Oh, 
Claire,  Claire,  if  I  have  brought  tliee  to  death, 
I  will  avenge  thy  death ;  and  for  every  drop  that 
falls  from  my  eyes,  I  will  have  a  drop  of  blood.** 

^'  Vengeance  is  mine,saith  the  Lord  !"  the  old 
man  said  in  a  low  tone ;  *'  but  let  us  haste,  my 
son,  for  night  is  coming  on  fast.  Farewell, 
lady.  Albert,  I  trust  them  to  thee.  We  shall 
meet  again  —  if  not  here,  in  heaven!" 

Armand  Herval  took  the  corpse  of  the  fiiir 
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girl  who  had  fkllen,  in  his  powerful  arms,  and 
bore  her  after  the  pastor  towards  the  wood  we 
have  mentioned,  while  his  horse,  trained  so  to  do, 
followed  him  with  a  regular  pace,  and  entered 
the  road  through  the  copse  immediately  after  him. 

Albert  of  Morseiul  remained  alone  with  the 
two  ladies,  his  interposition  in  favour  of  one  of 
whom  had  brought  on  the  sad  events  which  we 
have  detailed.  As  soon  as  the  pastor  was  gone, 
he  advanced  towards  her,  and  held  out  both  his 
hands  with  deep  emotion.  '^  I  cannot  be  mis- 
taken," he  said.  "  The  disguise  might  deceive 
any  other  eyes,  but  it  cannot  mine.  Cl^mence ! 
it  must  be  Clemence  !     Am  I  not  right  ?" 

She  put  her  hands  in  his  in  return,  saying, 
"  Oh,  yes,  you  are  right !  But  what,  what 
shall  I  do.  Monsieur  de  Morseuil?  I  am  faint 
and  weary  witli  agitation,  and  all  this  terrible 
scene.  I  have  left  the  carriage  that  brought 
me  hither  at  two  or  three  miles'  distance,  and, 
perhaps,  it  too  has  gone  away  on  the  report  of 
the  fliers  from  this  awful  place.'* 

"  I  will  send  up  my  servant  immediately,** 
said  the  Count,  ^'  to  see,  and  in  the  mean  time 
rest  here,  Clemence.  In  this  deep  hollow  we 
shall  escape  all  passing  eyes  till  his  return,  and 
you  will  have  more  shelter   than   any  where 
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else.  —  Where  can  the   servant  find  the  car- 
riage?" 

Cl^mence,  who  had  raised  her  veil,  looked 
towards  her  companion  to  explain  more  fully 
than  she  could  do.  But  her  attendant,  Maria -*- 
for  such  was  the  person  who  accompanied  her  — 
judging,  perhaps,  that  a  word  spoken  at  such  a 
moment  between  two  people,  situated  as  were 
Clemence  de  Marly  and  the  Count  de  Mor- 
seiul,  might  have  more  effect  than  whole  hours 
of  conversation  at  another  time,  took  upon  her- 
self the  task  of  telling  the  servant,  saying,  "  I 
can  direct  him,  my  Lord,  better  than  any  one. 
It  were  as  well  to  bring  your  horse  down  here 
before  he  goes." 

The  Count  assented,  and  with  a  slow  step  she 
proceeded  to  fulfil  her  errand. 

"  Cl^mence  de  Marly  trembled  not  a  little. 
She  felt  that  the  moment  for  the  decision  of  her 
fate  for  life  was  come.  She  felt  that  her  heart 
and  her  faith  must  be  plighted  to  Albert  of 
Morseiul  at  that  moment,  or,  perhaps,  never. 
She  felt  that  if  she  did  so  plight  it,  she  plighted 
herself  to  care,  to  grief,  to  anxiety,  to  danger,  — 
perhaps  to  destruction,  —  perhaps  to  desolation. 
But  that  very  feeling  took  away  all  hesitation, 
all  scruple,  and  made  her,  in  a  moment,  make 
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1^ !  ber*  ntiiiid  to  let  him  see  her  heart  as  it 
really  was,  to  cast  away  from  her  every  vain 
And  ev^y  proud  feeling,  and  to  stand,  before 
him  she  loved,  without  disguise.  The  Count, 
too^  ^t,  and  felt  strongly,  that  this  was  a  mo- 
ment which  must  not  be  let  pass ;  and  the 
infitant  the  attendant  had  quitted  them,  he  raised 
die  lady's  hand  to  his  lips,  pressing  on  it  a  warm 
and  passionate  kiss. 

*'  Tell  me,  Cl^mence,  tell  me,  dear  C16mence," 
he  said,  "  what  is  the  meaning  of  this.  What 
is  the  meaning  of  your  presence  here?  Is  it, 
tt  it  that  the  only  barrier  which  existed  between 
Bs  is  removed  ?  Is  it  that  you  are  of  the  same 
faith  as  I  am?" 

"  Is  that  the  only  barrier,  Albert?''  she 
said,  shaking  her  head  somewhat  reproachfully. 
^  Is  that  the  only  barrier  ?  You  spoke  of 
many." 

**  I  spoke  of  only  one  insurmountable,"  re- 
plied the  Count,  **  and  I  believed  that  to  be  in- 
surmountable, Clemence,  for  I  was  even  then 
aware  of  the  decree,  which  did  not  appear  till 
afterwards,  but  which  forbade  the  marriage  of 
Catholics  and  Protestants." 

**  And  was  that  the  only  insurmountable 
one?"  she  demanded.     ^^  Was  that  the  only 
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insurmountable  barrier  to  our  union? — Wliat* 
if  I  had  previously  loved  another?" 

"  And  is  it  so,  then?"  demanded  the  Count, 
with  somewhat  of  sadness  in  his  tone.  *^  And 
have  you  before  loved  another?" 

"No,  no!"  exclaimed  Clemence  eagerly, 
and  placing  the  hand  which  she  had  withdrawn 
in  his  again ;  "  No,  no  !  The  woman  was  coming 
over  me  once  more,  but  I  will  conquer  the 
woman.  No,  I  never  did  love  another.  Even  if 
I  had  fancied  it,  I  should  now  know,  Albert,  by 
what  I  feel  at  this  moment,  how  idle  such  a  fancy 
had  been.  But  I  never  did  fancy  it.  I  never  did 
believe  it,  even  in  the  least  degree;  and  now 
that  I  have  said  all  that  I  can  say,  whatever 
may  happen,  never  doubt  me,  Albert.  What- 
ever you  see,  never  entertain  a  suspicion.  I  have 
never  loved  another,  and  I  can  say  nothing 
more." 

"  Yes,  yes  !  Oh,  yes  ! "  he  exclaimed,  '*  you 
can  say  more,  Clemence.  Say  that  you  love 
me. 

She  bent  down  her  head,  and  Albert  of 
Morseiul  drew  her  gently  to  his  bosom.  "  Say 
it !    Say  it,  dear  Clemence  !  "  he  said. 

Clemence  hesitated,  but  at  length  she  mur- 
mured something   that  no  other  ear  but  his 
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could  hare  heard,  had  it  been  ever  so  close. 
But  he  heard,  and  heard  aright,  that  her  reply 
was,  "  But  too  well ! " 

The  Count  sealed  the  words  upon  her  lips 
with  his,  and  Cl^mence  de  Marly  hid  her  eyes 
upon  his  shoulder,  for  they  were  full  of  tears. 
**  And  now,"  she  added,  raising  them  after  a 
moment  with  one  of  her  own  sparkling  smiles, 
^^  and  now,  having  said  those  awful  words,  of 
coarse  I  am  henceforth  a  slave.  But  this  is  no 
scene  for  jest,  Albert.  Desolation  and  destruc- 
tion is  round  us  on  every  side,  I  fear." 

"  It  matters  not,"  replied  the  Count,  "  if  thy 
faith  is  the  same  as  mine  is  —  " 

"It  is,  it  is!"  cried  Clemence.  "It  may 
have  wavered,  Albert ;  but,  thanks  to  yon  good 
creature  who  has  just  left  us,  the  light  has  never 
been  wholly  extinguished  in  my  mind.  My 
mother  was  a  Protestant,  and  in  that  faith  she 
brought  me  up.  She  then,  knowing  that  I  must 
fall  into  other  hands,  left  Maria  with  me,  with 
charges  to  me  never  to  let  her  quit  me.  I  was 
but  a  child  then,"  she  continued,  "  and  they 
forced  me  to  abjure.  But  their  triumph  lasted 
not  an  hour,  for  though  I  dared  not  show  my 
feelings,  I  always  felt  that  the  path  on  which 
they  would  lead  me  was  wrong,  and  strove, 
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whenever  I  could,  to  return  to  a  better  way. 
To-day  I  came  liere  at  all  risks,  but  I  fear 
very  much,  Albert,  I  fear  that  destruction, 
and  oppression,  and  grief,  surround  us  on 
every  side." 

^^  If  thy  faith  be  the  same  as  mine,  Cl^* 
joience,"  said  the  Count,  "  if  thy  heart  be  united 
with  mine,  I  will  fear  nothing,  I  will  dare  all. 
If  they  will  not  suffer  us  to  live  in  peace  in 
this  our  native  land,  fortunately  I  have  just 
transmitted  to  another  country  enough  to  sup- 
port us  in  peace,  and  tranquillity,  and  ease.  — 
And  yet,  oh  yet,  Clemence,"  he  continued,  his 
tone  becoming  sadder  and  his  countenance 
losing  its  look  of  hope,  "  and  yet,  oh  yet,  C16- 
mence,  when  I  think  of  that  unhappy  man  who 
has  just  left  us,  and  of  the  fair  girl  whose  corpse 
he  has  now  borne  away  in  his  arms ;  —  when  I 
remember  that  scarcely  more  than  eight  days 
have  passed  since  he  was  animated  with  the 
same  hopes  that  I  am,  founding  those  hopes 
upon  the  same  schemes  of  flight,  and  trusting 
more  than  I  have  ever  trusted  to  the  bright 
hereafter, — when  1  think  of  that,  and  of  his  pre- 
sent fate,  the  agony  that  must  now  be  wringing 
bis  heart,  the  dark  obscurity  of  his  bitter  despair, 
X  Xremble  to  dream  of  the  future^  not  fbr  myadf, 
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but  for  thee,  Bweet  gir].  But  we  must  fall  upon 
Some  plan  koth  of  communicating  when  we  will, 
and  of  acting  constantly  on  one  scheme  and  for 
one  object  Here  cornea  your  faithful  attend- 
ant.  She  must  know  our  situation  and  our 
plans  —  only  one  word  more.  You  have  pro- 
mised me  this,"  he  continued,  ouce  more  raising 
ber  hand  to  his  lips. 

"  When  and  where  you  will,"  replied  CI^ 
mence. 

"  And  you  will  fly  with  me,  whenever  I  find 
the  opportunity  of  doing  so  ?" 

*'  I  will,"  she  answered. 

The  attendant  had  now  approached,  and  tlic 
Count  took  a  step  towards  her,  still  liolding 
CUSmence  by  the  hand,  ns  if  lie  feared  to  lose 
the  precious  boon  she  ha<l  bestowed  upon  him. 

*'  She  is  mine,  Madame,"  he  said,  address- 
ing the  attendant.  "  She  is  mine,  by  every 
promise  that  can  bind  one  human  being  to  an- 
other." 

"  And  you  are  hers  ?  "  demanded  the  attend- 
ant solemnly.  "  And  you  are  hers,  my  I^rd 
Count,  by  the  same  promises  ?  " 

"  J  am,  by  every  thing  I  hold  sacred,"  said 
the  Count,  raising  his  hand  towards  Heaven, 
**now  and  for  ever,  till  death  take  me  from  her. 
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But  ere  we  can  be  united,  I  fear,  I  fear  that 
many  things  must  be  undergone,  ^las,  that  I 
should  recommend  it !  but  she  must  even  con- 
ceal her  faith :  for,  from  the  cruel  measures  of 
the  court,  even  now  death  or  perpetual  impri- 
sonment in  some  unknown  dungeon  is  the  only 
fate  reserved  for  the  relapsed  convert,  as  they 
call  tliose  who  have  been  driven  to  embrace  a 
false  religion,  and  quitted  it  in  renewed  dis- 
gust. But  I  must  trust  to  you  to  afford  me  the 
means  of  communicating  with  her  at  all  times. 
The  only  chance  for  us,  I  fear,  is  flight." 

"  It  is  the  only  one  !  it  is  the  only  one  !'*  re- 
plied the  maid.  "  Fly  with  her  to  England, 
my  Lord.  Fly  with  her  as  speedily  as  possible. 
Be  warned,  my  Lord,  and  neither  delay  nor 
hesitate.  The  edge  of  the  net  is  just  tailing  on 
you.  If  you  take  your  resolution  at  once,  and 
quit  the  land  before  a  week  be  over,  you  may 
be  safe ;  but  if  you  stay  longer,  every  port  in 
France  will  be  closed  against  you." 

"  I  will  make  no  delay,"  replied  the  Count. 
"  Her  happiness  and  her  safety  are  now  com- 
mitted to  my  charge ;  inestimable  trusts,  which 
I  must  on  no  account  risk.  But  I  have  some 
followers  and  dependants  to  provide  for,  even 
here.     I  have  some  friends  to  defend;  and  I 
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must  DOt  show  myself  remiss  in  that ;  or  she 
herself  would  hardly  love  me.  It  were  easy, 
methinks,  however,  for  you  and  your  mistress 
to  make  your  escape  at  once  to  England,  and 
for  me  to  join  you  there  hereafter." 

**  Oh  no,  my  lord,  I  fear  not !  '*  replied  the 
maid.  "  I  do  not  think  Monsieur  de  Rouvre 
himself  would  object  to  her  marrying  you  and 
flying.  He  shrewdly  suspects,  I  think,  that  she 
is  Protestant  at  heart;  but  he  would  never  yield 
to  her  flying  herself.  But,  hark!  I  hear  horses 
coming.     Let  us  draw  back  and  be  quiet" 

"  There  is  no  sound  of  carriage-wheels,  I 
fear,"  said  Clemence,  listening.  "  Oh,  Albert, 
all  this  day's  sad  events  have  quite  overpowered 
me ;  and  I  dread  the  slightest  sound." 

The  Count  pressed  her  hand  in  his,  and,  as 
was  usual  with  him  in  moments  of  danger,  turned 
his  eyes  towards  his  sword-belt,  forgetting  that 
the  blade  was  gone.  The  sound  of  horses'  feet 
approaching  rapidly,  however,  still  continued; 
and,  at  length,  a  party  of  four  persons,  whose 
faces  could  not  be  well  distinguished  in  the  in- 
creasing darkness,  stopped  exactly  opposite  the 
spot  where  a  little  rough  road  led  down  into  the 
hollow  where  the  lovers  were.  One  of  the  riders 
sprang  to  the  ground  in  a  moment,  and,  leav- 
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ing  his  horse  wiili   the  others,  advanced,  ex- 
claiming aloud,  — 

**  Hollo  !  Ho  !  Albert  de  Morseiul !  Hoflo  ! 
where  are  vou  ?  " 

"  It  is  the  voice  of  tlie  Chevalier  d'Evran," 
cried  Clcmence,  clinging  closer  to  her  lover,  as 
if  with  some  degree  of  fear. 

"Itfiink  it  is,"  said  the  Count;  "but  fear 
not !  He  is  friendly  to  us  all.  Draw  down  your 
veil,  however,  my  beloved;  it  is  not  necessary 
that  he  should  see  and  know  you." 

With  the  same  shout  the  Chevalier  continued 
to  advance  towards  them,  and  the  Count  took  a 
step  or  two  forward  to  meet  him.  But,  shaking 
his  friend  warmly  by  the  hand,  the  Chevalier 
passed  on  at  once  to  the  lady,  and,  to  the  sur- 
prise of  the  Count,  addressed  her  immediately 
by  her  name :  **  Very  pretty,  indeed.  Made- 
moiselle Clemence  l^  he  said  ;  "  this  is  as  dan- 
gerous a  jest,  I  think,  as  ever  was  practised/* 

Clcmence  hesitated  not  a  moment,  but  replied 
at  once,  "  It  is  no  jest.  Sir  !  It  is  a  dangerous 
reality,  if  you  will." 

**  Poo,  poo,  silly  girl, "  cried  the  Clicvalier. 
"  By  the  Lord  that  lives,  you  will  get  yourself 
into  the  castle  of  Pignerol,  or  the  Bastile,  or 
some  such  pleasant  abode !  I  have  come  at  foil 
si)eed  to  bring  you  back." 
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,  **  Stay  yet  a  minute,  Louig,"  said  the  Count 
somewhat  gravely.  "  There  is  another  person 
to  be  consulted  in  this  business,  whom  you  do 
not  seem  to  recollect.  Mademoiselle  de  Marly 
IS,  for  the  time,  under  my  protection ;  and  you 
know  we  delegate  such  a  duty  to  no  one." 

**My  dear  Count,"  replied  the  Chevalier, 
**  the  good  Due  de  Rouvre  will  doubtless  be 
infinitely  obliged  to  you  for  the  protection  ypu 
have  given  to  this  fair  lady ;  but  having  sent 
me  to  find  her  and  bring  her  back,  I  must  do 
so  at  once ;  and  will  only  beg  her  to  be  wise 
enough  to  make  no  rash  confessions  as  she 
goes.  The  affair,  as  far  as  she  is  concerned,  is 
a  jest  at  present :  it  is  likely,  I  hear,  to  prove  a 
serious  jest  to  others.  I  left  your  man,  who  di- 
rected me  hither,  to  bring  up  tlie  carriage  as  far 
as  possible :  and  now.  Mademoiselle  Clemence^ 
we  will  go,  with  your  good  pleasure." 

The  tone  of  authority  in  which  the  Chevalier 
spoke  by  no  means  pleased  Albert  of  Morseiul, 
who  felt  strong  in  his  heart  the  newly  acquired 
right  of  mutual  love  to  protect  Clemence  de 
Marly  himself.  He  was  not  of  a  character, 
however,  to  quarrel  with  his  friend  lightly,  and 
he  replied,  "  Louis,  we  are  too  old  friends  for 
you  to  make  me  angry.     As  your  proposal  of 
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coiiTeying  Mademoiselle  de  Marly  back  in  her 
own  carriage,  coincides  with  what  we  had  pre* 
viously  arranged,  of  course  I  shall  not  oppose 
it;  but  equally,  of  course,  I  accompany  her  to 
RnflSgny." 

"  I  am  afraid  that  cannot  be,  Albert," 
answered  the  Chevalier;  and  the  resolute  words, 
**  It  must  be !  "  had  just  been  uttered  in  reply, 
when  Cl^mence  interfered. 

"  It  is  verj'  amusing,  gentlemen,**  she  said  in 
her  ordinary  tone  of  scornful  playfulness,  *^  it  is 
very  amusing,  indeed,  to  hear  you  calmly  and 
quietly  settling  a  matter  that  does  not  in  the 
least  depend  upon  yourselves.  You  forget  that 
I  am  here,  and  that  the  decision  must  be  mine. 
Monsieur  le  Chevalier,  be  so  good  as  not  to 
look  authoritative,  for,  depend  upon  it,  you 
have  no  more  power  here  than  that  old  haw- 
thorn stump.  Monsieur  de  Rouvrd  cannot 
delegate  what  he  does  not  possess;  and  as  I 
have  never  yet  suffered  any  one  to  rule  me,  I 
shall  not  commence  that  bad  practice  to-night. 
You  may  now  tell  mc,  in  secret,  what  are  your 
motives  in  this  business ;  but,  depend  upon  it, 
that  my  own  high  judgment  will  decide  in  the 
end.- 

*<  Let  it  I"  replied  the  Chevalier ;  and  bend- 
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ing  down  his  head,  he  whispered  a  few  words  to 
Clemence  in  a  quick  and  eager  manner.  She 
listened  attentively,  and  when  he  had  done^ 
turned  at  once  to  the  Count  de  Morseiul, 
struggling  to  keep  up  the  same  light  manner, 
but  in  vain. 

"  I  fear,"  she  said,  "  Monsieur  de  Morseiul, 
that  I  must  decide  for  the  plan  of  the  Chevalier, 
and  that  I  must  lay  my  potent  commands  upon 
you  not  to  accompany  or  follow  mc.  Nay  more, 
I  will  forbid  your  coming  to  RuflSgny  to- 
morrow; but  the  day  after,  unless  you  hear 
from  me  to  the  contrary,  you  may  be  permitted 
to  inquire  after  my  health." 

Albert  of  Morseiul  was  deeply  mortified ;  too 
much  so,  indeed,  to  reply  in  any  other  manner 
than  by  a  stately  bow.  Clemence  saw  that  he 
was  hurt;  and,  though  some  unexplained  motive 
prevented  her  from  changing  her  resolution, 
she  cast  off  reserve  at  once,  and  holding  out  her 
hand  to  him,  said  aloud,  notwithstanding  the 
presence  of  the  Chevalier,  "  Do  you  forgive  me, 
Albert?" 

Though  unable  to  account  for  her  conduct, 
the  Count  felt  that  he  loved  her  deeply  still, 
and  he  pressed  his  lips  upon  her  hand  warmly 
and  eagerly,  while  Clemence  added  in  a  lower 
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tone,  but  by  no  means  one  inaudible  to  those 
around  who  chose  to  listen,  "  Have  confidence 
in  me,  Albert !  Have  confidence  in  me,  and 
remember  you  have  promised  never  to  doubt 
me  whatever  may  happen.  Oh,  Albert,  having 
once  given  my  affection,  believe  me  utterly  in- 
capable of  trifling  with  yours  even  by  a  single 
thought." 

"  I  will  try,  Clcmence,"  he  replied ;  "  but  you 
must  own  there  is  something  here  to  be  ex- 
plained." 

"  There  is ! "  she  said,  "  there  is ;  and  it 
shall  be  explained  as  soon  as  possible ;  but,  in 
the  mean  time,  trust  me  !  Here  comes  the  ser- 
vant, I  think :  the  carriage  must  be  near." 

It  was  as  she  supposed ;  and  the  Count  gave 
her  his  arm  to  assist  her  in  climbing  back  to  the 
level  ground  above,  saying,  at  the  same  time  in 
a  tone  of  some  coldness  which  he  could  not  con- 
quer, "  As  the  lady  has  herself  decided.  Che- 
valier, I  shall  not  of  coui^se  press  my  attendance 
farther  than  to  the  carriage  door ;  but  have  you 
men  enough  with  you  to  insure  her  safety?  It 
is  now  completely  dark." 

'^  Quite  enough!"  replied  the  Chevalier, 
^  quite  enough,  Albert ;"  and  he  fell  into  silence 
till  they  reached  the  side  of  the  vehicle,  drop* 
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ping', '  hdwever,  a  few  yards  behind  Cl^mence 
and  her  lover. 

Every  moment  of  existence  is  certainly  pre- 
cious, as  a  part  of  the  irrevocable  sum  of  time 
written  against  us  in  the  book  of  life;  but  there 
is  no  occasion  on  which  the  full  value  of  each  in- 
stant is  so  entirely  felt,  in  which  every  minute  is 
so  dear,  so  treasured,  so  inestimable  in  our  eyes, 
as  when  we  are  about  to  part  with  her  we  love. 
Albert  of  Morseuil  felt  that  it  was  so;  and  in  the 
few  short  moments  that  passed  ere  they  reached 
the  carriage,  words  were  spoken  in  a  low  mur- 
muring tone,  which,  in  the  intensity  of  the  feel- 
ings they  expressed  and  excited,  wrought  more 
deeply  on  his  heart  and  hers,  than  could  the 
passage  of  long  indifferent  years.  They  were 
of  those  few  words  spoken  in  life  that  remain  in 
the  ear  of  memory  for  ever. 

The  fiery  hand  that,  at  the  impious  feast, 
wrote  the  fate  of  the  Assyrian  in  characters  of 
flame,  left  them  to  go  out  extinguished  when 
the  announcement  was  complete;  but  the  words 
that  the  hand  of  deep  and  intense  passion  writes 
upon  firm,  high,  and  energetic  hearts,  remain 
for  ever,  even  unto  the  grave  itself. 

Those  moments  were  brief,  however,  and 
Cl^mence  and  her  attendant  were  soon  upon 
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their  way ;  the  Chevalier  sprang  upon  his  horse, 
and  then  held  out  his  hand  frankly  to  the  Count* 
"  Albert,"  he  said,  laughing,  "  I  have  never  yet 
beheld  so  great  a  change  of  Love's  making  as  that 
which  the  truant  boy  has  wrought  in  thee.  Thou 
wouldst  even  quarrel  with  thy  oldest  and  dearest 
companion  —  thou  who  art  no  way  quarrelsome. 
You  have  known  me  now  long,  Albert ;  love  me 
well  still.  If  you  have  ever  seen  me  do  a  dis- 
honest act,  cast  me  off;  if  not,  as  I  heard 
Cl^mence  say  just  now  —  trust  me !"  and  thus 
saying,  he  galloped  off,  without  waiting  for  any 
reply. 
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While  Clemence  de  Marly  cast  herself  back 
in  the  carriage;  and,  with  the  great  excitement 
under  which  she  had  been  acting  for  some  time, 
now  over,  hid  her  eyes  with  her  hands,  and  gave 
herself  up  to  deep,  and  even  to  painful  thought 

—  while  over  that  bright  and  beautiful  counte- 
nance came  a  thousand  varied  expressions  as  she 
recollected  all  that  had  passed  —  while  the  look 
of  horror  rose  there  as  she  remembered  all  the 
fearful  scenes  she  had  beheld,  the  murderous 
treachery  of  the  dragoons,  the  retribution  taken 
by  the  people,  and  the  death  of  the  unhappy 
girl  who  had  received  one  of  the  random  shots 

—  while  that  again  was  succeeded  by  the  ex- 
pression of  admiration  and  enthusiasm,  as  she 
recalled  the  words  and  conduct  of  the  Protest- 
ant pastor,  and  while  a  blush,  half  of  shame 
and  half  of  joy,  succeeded,  as  she  remembered 
all  that  had  passed  between  her  and  Albert  of 
Morseiul;  the  Count  himself  was  wending  hit 
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way  slowly  homeward,  with  feelings  different 
from  hers,  and  by  no  means  so  happy. 

She  knew  that  difficulty  and  danger  sur- 
rounded her,  she  knew  that  much  was  neces- 
sarily to  be  endured,  much  to  be  apprehended ; 
but  she  had  woman's  greatest,  strongest  conso- 
lation. She  had  the  great,  the  mighty  support, 
that  she  was  loved  by  him  whom  alone  she  loved. 
With  her  that  was  enough  to  carry  her  trium- 
phant through  all  danger,  to  give  her  a  spirit 
to  resist  all  oppression,  to  support  her  under  all 
trials,  to  overcome  all  fears. 

It  may  be  asked,  when  we  say  that  Albert  of 
Morseiul's  feelings  were  different,  whether  he 
then  loved  her  less  than  she  loved  him,  whether 
love  in  his  bosom  was  less  powerful,  less  all- 
sufficing  than  in  hers.  It  would  seem  strange 
to  answer,  no ;  yet  such  was  not  the  case.  He 
loved  her  as  much,  as  deeply,  as  she  did  him ; 
he  loved  her  as  tenderly,  as  truly.  His  love  — 
though  there  must  always  be  a  difference  be- 
tween the  love  of  man  and  the  love  of  woman 
—  was  as  full,  as  perfect,  as  all-sufficing  as  her 
own,  and  yet  his  bosom  was  not  so  much  at  ease 
as  hers,  his  heart  did  not  feel  the  same  confi- 
dence in  its  own  happiness  that  hers  did.  Bat 
there  were  many  different  causes  combined  to 
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produce  that  effect.  In  the  first  place,  he  knew 
the  dangers,  the  obstacles,  the  difficulties,  far 
better  than  she  did.  He  knew  them  more 
intimately,  more  fully,  more  completely;  they 
were  all  present  to  his  mind  at  once;  no  bright 
hopes  of  changing  circumstances  came  to  re- 
lieve the  prospect ;  but  all,  except  the  love  of 
Ci^mence  de  Marly,  was  dark,  obscure,  and 
threatening  around  him.  That  love  might  have 
seemed,  however,  but  as  a  brighter  spot  amidst 
the  obscurity,  had  it  not  been  that  apprehen- 
sions for  her  were  now  added  to  all  his  appre- 
hensions for  his  religion  and  his  country.  It 
might  have  seemed  all  the  brighter  for  the  ob- 
scurity, had  it  been  itself  quite  unclouded,  had 
there  not  been  some  shadows,  though  slight, 
some  mystery  to  be  struggled  with,  something 
to  be  forgotten  or  argued  down. 

During  the  few  last  minutes  that  he  was  with 
her,  the  magic  fascination  of  her  presence  had 
conquered  every  thing,  and  seated  love  triumph- 
ant above  all;  but  as  he  rode  on,  Albert  de 
Morseiul  pondered  over  what  had  occurred, 
thought  of  the  influence  which  the  Chevalier 
d'Evran  had  exerted  over  her,  combined  it  with 
what  he  had  seen  before  at  Poitiers,  and  pro- 
nounced it  in  his  own  heart,  "  very  strange."  He 
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resolved  not  to  think  upon  it,  and  yet  he  thought* 
He  accused  himself —  the  man  of  all  others  the 
least  suspicious  on  the  earth,  by  nature  —  he 
accused  himself  of  being  basely  suspicious.  He 
argued  with  himself  that  it  was  impossible  that 
either  on  the  part  of  Clemence  or  the  Cheva- 
lier there  should  be  any  thing  which  could  give 
him  pain,  when  each,  in  the  presence  of  the 
other,  behaved  to  him  as  they  had  behaved  that 
night ;  and  yet  there  was  something  to  be  ex- 
plained, which  hung — like  one  of  those  thin 
veils  of  cloud  that  sometimes  cover  even  the 
summer  sun,  prognosticating  a  weeping  evening 
to  a  blithe  noon  —  which  hung  over  the  only 
star  that  fate  had  left  to  shine  upon  his  track, 
and  he  thought  of  it  sadly  and  anxiously,  and 
longed  for  something  to  bear  it  far  away. 

He  struggled  with  such  feelings  and  such  re- 
flections for  some  time;  and  then,  forcing  his 
thoughts  to  other  things,  he  found  that  there 
was  plenty,  indeed,  for  him  to  consider  and 
to  provide  against,  plenty  to  inquire  into  and  to 
ponder  over,  ere  he  resolved  or  acted.  First 
came  the  recollection  of  the  quarrel  between 
himself  and  the  young  De  Hericourt  He  knew 
that  the  rash  and  cruel  young  man  had  made  his 
escape  from  the  field,  for  he  himself,  with  two 
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of  his  servants,  had  followed  him  close,  and,  by 
detaining  a  party  of  the  pursuers,  had  afforded 
the  commander  of  the  dragoons  an  opportunity 
to  fly.  That  he  would  immediately  require  that 
which  is  absurdly  called  satisfaction,  for  the 
blow  which  had  been  struck,  there  could  be  no 
earthly  doubt,  although  the  laws  against  duelling 
were  at  that  time  enforced  with  the  utmost  strict- 
ness, and  there  was  not  the  slightest  chance 
whatsoever  of  the  King  showing  mercy  to  any 
Protestant  engaged  in  a  duel  with  a  Roman 
Catholic. 

No  man  more  contemned  or  reprobated  the 
idiotical  custom  of  duelling  than  the  Count 
himself;  no  man  looked  upon  it  in  a  truer  light 
than  he  did ;  but  yet  must  we  not  forgive  him, 
if,  even  with  such  feelings  and  with  such  opi- 
nions, he  prepared,  without  a  tliought  or  hesi- 
tation, to  give  his  adversary  the  meeting  he 
demanded  ?  Can  we  severely  blame  him  if  he 
determined,  with  his  own  single  arm,  to  avenge 
the  wanton  slaughter  that  had  been  committed, 
and  to  put  the  barrier  of  a  just  punishment 
between  the  murderer  of  so  many  innocent 
people  and  a  repetition  of  the  crime  ?  Can  we 
blame  him,  if,  seeing  no  chance  whatsoever  of 
the  law  doing  justice  upon  the   offender,  he 
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resolved  —  risking  at  the  same  time  his  own 
life — to  take  the  law  into  his  hand,  and  seek 
justice  for  himself  and  others? 

The  next  subject  that  started  up  for  consider- 
ation was  the  general  events  of  that  day,  and 
the  question  of  what  colouring  would  be  given 
to  those  events  at  tlie  court  of  France. 

A  peaceful  body  of  people,  meeting  together  for 
the  worship  of  the  Almighty,  in  defiance  of  no 
law,  (for  the  edict  concerning  the  expulsion  of  the 
Protestant  pastors,  and  prohibiting  the  preach- 
ing of  the  reformed  religion  at  all,  had  not  yet 
appeared,)  had  been  brutally  insulted  by  a  body 
of  unauthorised  armed  men,  had  been  fired 
upon  by  them  without  provocation,  and  had 
lost  several  of  tlieir  number,  murdered  in  cold 
blood  and  in  a  most  cowardly  manner,  by  the 
hands  of  the  military.  They  had  then,  in  their 
own  defence,  attacked  and  pursued  their  brutal 
assailants,  and  had  slain  several  of  them  as  a 
direct  consequence  of  their  own  crimes. 

Such  were  the  simple  facts  of  the  case ;  but 
what  was  the  tale,  the  Count  asked  himself, 
which  would  be  told  at  the  court  of  France, 
and  vouched  for  by  the  words  of  those,  who, 
having  committed  the  great  crime  of  unpro- 
voked murder,  would  certainly  entertain   no 
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scruple  in  regard  to  justifying  it  by  the  lesser 
crime  of  a  false  oath  ? 

"  It  will  be  represented,"  thought  the  Count, 
"  that  a  body  of  armed  fanatics  met  for  some 
illegal  purpose,  and  intending  no  less  than 
revolt  against  the  King's  government,  attacked 
and  slaughtered  a  small  body  of  the  royal  troops 
sent  to  watch  their  movements.  It  will  be  re- 
presented that  the  dragoons  fought  gallantly 
against  the  rebels,  and  slew  a  great  number  of 
their  body ;  and  this,  doubtless,  will  be  vouched 
for  by  the  words  of  respectable  people,  all  de- 
licately adjusted  by  Romish  fraud;  and  while 
the  sword  and  the  axe  are  wetted  with  the  blood 
of  the  innocent  and  the  unoffending,  the  mur- 
derer, and  his  accomplices,  may  be  loaded  with 
honours  and  rewards  !  —  But  it  shall  not  be  so 
if  I  can  stay  it,"  he  added.  "  I  will  take  the 
bold,  perhaps  the  rash,  resolution,  —  I  will  cast 
myself  in  the  gap.  I  will  make  the  truth  known, 
and  the  voice  thereof  shall  be  heard  throughout 
Europe,  even  if  I  fall  myself.  I,  at  least,  was 
there  unarmed :  that  can  be  proved.  No  weapon 
has  touched  my  hand  during  this  day,  and 
therefore  my  testimony  may  be  less  suspected." 

While  he  thus  pondered,  riding  slowly  on 
through   the  thick   darkness  which   had  now 
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fallen  completely  around  his  path,  he  passed  a 
little  wood,  which  is  called  the  wood  of  Jersel 
to  this  day;  but,  just  as  he  had  arrived  at  the 
opposite  end,  two  men  started  out  upon  him  as 
if  to  seize  the  bridle  of  his  horse.  Instantly^ 
however,  another  voice  exclaimed  from  behind, 
^^  Back,  back  !  I  told  you  any  one  coming  the 
other  way.  He  cannot  come  that  way,  fools. 
We  have  driven  him  into  the  net,  and  he  has  but 
one  path  to  follow.  Let  the  man  go  on,  who- 
ever he  is,  and  disturb  him  not."  The  men 
were,  by  this  time,  drawing  back,  and  they 
instantly  disappeared  behind  the  trees;  while 
the  Count  rode  on  with  his  servant  at  somewhat 
a  quicker  pace. 

On  his  arrival  at  his  own  dwelling,  Albert  of 
Morseiul  proceeded,  at  once,  to  the  library  of 
the  chateau,  and  though  Jerome  Riquet  strongly 
pressed  him  to  take  some  refreshment,  he  ap- 
plied himself  at  once  to  draw  up  a  distinct  state- 
ment of  all  that  had  occurred,  nor  quitted  it 
till  the  night  had  two  thirds  waned.  He  then 
retiretl  to  rest,  ordtrring  himself  to  be  called, 
without  fail,  if  any  body  came  to  the  ch&teau, 
demanding  to  see  him.  For  the  first  hour, 
however,  after  he  had  lain  down,  as  may  well 
be  supposed,  he  could  not  close  his  eyes.     The 
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obscurity  seemed  to  encourage  thought,  and  to 
call  up  all  the  fearful  memories  of  the  day.  It 
was  a  fit  canvass,  the  darkness  of  the  night,  for 
imagination  to  paint  such  awful  pictures  on. 
There  is  something  soothing,  however,  in  the 
grey  twilight  of  the  morning,  which  came  at 
length,  and  then,  but  not  till  then,  the  Count 
slept  Though  his  slumber  was  disturbed  and 
restless,  it  was  unbroken  for  several  hours; 
and  it  was  nearly  eleven  o'clock  in  the  day 
when,  starting  up  suddenly  from  some  troublous 
dream,  he  awoke  and  gazed  wildly  round  the 
room,  not  knowing  well  where  he  was.  The 
sight  of  the  sun  streaming  into  the  apartment, 
however,  showed  him  how  long  he  had  slept, 
and  ringing  the  bell  that  lay  by  his  bedside^ 
he  demanded  eagerly  of  Jerome  Riquet,  who 
appeared  in  an  instant,  whether  no  one  had 
been  to  seek  him. 

The  man  replied,  ''  No  one,"  and  informed 
his  lord  that  the  gates  of  the  castle  had  not  been 
opened  during  the  morning. 

"  It  is  strange  !  "  said  the  Count.  "  If  I 
hear  not  by  twelve,"  he  continued,  "  I  must  set 
off  without  waiting.  Send  forward  a  courier, 
Riquet,  as  fast  as  possible  towards  Paris,  giving 
notice  at  the  post-houses  that  I  come  with  four 
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attendants,  yourself  one,  and  ordering  horses  to 
be  prepared,  for  I  must  ride  post  to  the  capital. 
Have  every  thing  ready  in  a  couple  of  hours 
at  the  latest,  for  I  must  distance  this  morning's 
ordinary  courier,  and  get  to  the  court  before 
him." 

"  If  you  ride  as  you  usually  do,  my  lord," 
replied  the  man,  "  you  will  easily  do  that,  for 
you  seldom  fail  to  kill  all  the  horses  and  all 
the  postilions;  and  if  your  humble  servant  were 
composed  of  any  thing  but  bones  and  a  good 
wit,  you  would  have  worn  the  flesh  off  him 
long  ago." 

"  I  am  in  no  mood  for  jesting,  Riquet,"  re- 
plied the  Count;  "see  that  every  thing  is  ready 
as  I  have  said,  and  be  prepared  to  accompany 
me." 

Riquet,  who  was  never  yet  known  to  have 
found  too  little  time  to  do  any  thing  on  earth, 
took  the  rapid  orders  of  his  lord  extremely 
coolly,  aided  him  to  dress,  and  then  left  him. 
He  had  scarcely  been  gone  five  minutes,  how- 
ever, before  he  returned  with  a  face  somewhat 
whiter  than  usual. 

**  What  is  the  matter,  sirrah  ? "  cried  the 
Count  somewhat  sharply. 

"Why,   my  lord,"   he  said,   "here  is  the 
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mayor,  and  the  adjoint,  and  the  counsellors, 
arrived  in  great  terror  and  trepidation,  to  tell 
you  that  Maillard,  the  carrier,  coming  down 
from  the  way  of  Nantes  with  his  packhorses, 
has  seen  the  body  of  a  young  officer  tied  to  a 
tree,  in  the  little  wood  of  Jersel.  He  was  afraid 
to  meddle  with  it  himself,  and  they  were  afraid 
to  go  down  till  they  had  come  to  tell  you." 

"Send  the  men  up,"  said  the  Count,  "and 
have  horses  saddled  for  me  instantly." 

"  Now,  Sir  Mayor,"  he  said,  as  the  local  ma- 
gistrate entered,  "  what  is  the  meaning  of  this? 
What  are  these  news  you  bring  ?  " 

To  say  sooth,  the  mayor  was  somewhat 
embarrassed  in  presenting  himself  before  the 
Count,  as  he  had  lately  shown  no  slight  symp- 
toms of  cowardly  wavering  in  regard  to  the 
Protestant  cause :  nor  would  he  have  come 
now  had  he  not  been»  forced  to  do  so  by  other 
members  of  the  town  council.  He  answered, 
then,  with  evident  hesitation  and  timidity,  — 

"  Terrible  news,  indeed,  my  Lord  !  —  terrible 
news,  indeed  I  This  young  man  has  been  mur- 
dered, evidently ;  for  he  is  tied  to  a  tree,  and  a 
paper  nailed  above  his  head.  So  says  Maillard, 
who  was  afraid  to  go  near  to  read  what  was 
written ;  and  then,  my  Lord,  I  was  afraid  to  go 
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down  without  your  Lordship's  sanction,  as  you 
are  hautjusticier  for  a  great  way  round*" 

The  Count's  lip  curled  with  a  scornful  sneer. 
^^  It  seems  to  me,"  he  said,  ^^  that  Maillard  and 
yourself  are  two  egregious  cowards.  We  will 
dispense  with  your  presence,  Mr.  Mayor ;  and 
these  other  gentlemen  will  go  down  with  me  at 
onc('  to  see  what  this  business  is.  Though  the 
man  might  be  tied  to  a  tree,  and  very  likely 
much  hurt,  that  did  not  prove  that  he  was  dead  ; 
and  very  likely  he  might  have  been  recovered, 
or,  at  least,  have  received  the  sacraments  .of  the 
church,  if  Maillard  and  yourself  had  thought 
fit  to  be  speedy  in  your  measures.  Come,  gen- 
tlemeui  let  us  set  out  at  once." 

The  rebuked  mayor  slunk  away  with  a  hang- 
ing head,  and  the  rest  of  the  municipal  council, 
elated  exacdy  in  proportion  to  the  depression  of 
their  chief,  followed  the  young  Count,  who  led 
the  way  with  a  party  of  his  servants  to  the  wood 
of  Jersel.  On  first  entering  that  part  of  the 
road  which  travei'sed  the  wood  the  party  per- 
ceived nothing ;  and  the  good  citizens  of  Mor- 
seiul  drew  themselves  a  litde  more  closely 
together,  affected  by  certain  personal  appre- 
hensions in  regard  to  meddling  with  the  night's 
work  of  one  who  seemed  both  powerfnl  and 
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unscrupulous.  A  moment  after,  however,  the 
object  which  Maillard  had  seen  was  presented 
to  their  eyes,  and,  though  crowding  close  toge- 
ther, curiosity  got  the  better  of  fear,  and  they 
followed  the  Count  up  to  the  spot. 

The  moment  the  Count  de  Morseiul  had 
heard  the  tale,  he  had  formed  his  own  conclu* 
sion,  and  in  that  conclusion  he  now  found  him* 
self  not  wrong.  The  body  that  was  tied  to  the 
tree  was  that  of  the  young  Marquis  de  Heri* 
court ;  but  there  were  circumstances  connected 
with  the  act  of  vengeance  which  had  been  thus 
perpetrated,  that  rendered  it  even  more  awful 
than  he  had  expected,  to  the  eyes  of  the  Count 
de  Morseiul. 

There  was  no  wound  whatsoever  upon  the 
body,  and  the  unhappy  young  man  had  evi- 
dently been  tied  to  the  tree  before  his  death,  for 
his  hands,  clenched  in  agony,  were  full  of  the 
large  rugged  bark  of  the  elm,  which  he  seemed 
to  have  torn  off  in  dying.  A  strong  rope 
round  his  middle  presssed  him  tight  against 
the  tree.  His  arms  and  legs  were  also  bound 
down  to  it,  so  that  he  could  not  escape ;  his  hat 
and  upper  garments  were  oiF,  and  lying  at  a  few 
yards'  distance;  and  his  shoulders  and  neck 
were  bare,  except  where  his   throat  was  still 
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pressed  by  the  inatrament  used  for  his  destruc* 
tion.  That  instrument  was  the  usual  veil  of  a 
novice  in  a  Catholic  convent,  entirely  soaked  and 
dabbled  in  blood,  and  twisted  tightly  up  into 
the  form  of  a  rope.  It  had  been  wound  twice 
round  his  neck,  and  evidendy  tightened  till  he 
had  died  of  strangulation.  A  piece  of  paper 
was  nailed  upon  the  tree  above  his  head,  so 
high  up,  indeed,  as  to  be  out  of  the  reach  of 
any  one  present ;  but  on  it  was  written  in  a 
large  bold  hand  which  could  easily  be  read, 
these  words :  — 

**  The  punishment  inflicted  on  a  murderer  of 
the  innocent,  by  Brown  Keroual." 

The  Count  de  Morseiul  gazed  upon  the  hor- 
rible object  thus  presented  to  him  in  deep 
silence,  communing  with  his  own  heart ;  while 
the  magistrates  of  the  town,  and  the  attendants, 
as  is  common  with  inferior  minds,  felt  the  awe 
less  deeply,  and  talked  it  over  with  each  other 
in  an  under  voice. 

"  This  is  very  horrible,  indeed,"  said  the 
Count  at  length.  *^  I  think,  before  we  do  any 
thing  in  the  business,  as  this  gendeman  was  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  faith,  and  an  officer  in  the 
King's  service,  we  had  better  send  down  imme- 
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diately  to  the  Cur^  of  Maubourg,  and  ask  him 
to  come  up  to  receive  the  body." 

The  word  of  the  young  Count  was  of  course 
law  to  those  who  surrounded  him,  and  one  of 
his  own  attendants  having  been  despatched  for 
the  Cur^,  the  good  man  came  up  with  four  or 
five  of  the  villagers  in  less  than  half  an  hour. 
His  countenance,  which  was  mild  and  benevo- 
lent, was  very  sad,  for  he  had  received  from  the 
messenger  an  account  of  what  had  taken  place. 
The  young  Count,  who  had  some  slight  personal 
knowledge  of  him,  and  knew  him  still  better 
by  reputation,  advanced  some  way  to  meet  him, 
saying  — 

"  This  is  a  dreadful  event.  Monsieur  le 
Cure,  and  I  have  thought  it  better  to  send  for 
you  rather  than  move  the  body  of  this  young 
gentleman  myself,  knowing  him  to  have  been  a 
Catholic,  while  all  of  us  here  present  were  of  a 
different  faith.  Had  not  life  been  evidently 
long  extinguished,"  he  continued,  "  we  should 
not,  of  course,  have  scrupled  in  such  a  manner; 
but  as  it  is,  we  have  acted  as  we  have  done, 
in  the  hopes  of  meeting  your  own  views  upon 
the  subject" 

"  You  have  done  quite  well,  and  wisely,  my 
son,"  replied  the  Cure,     "  Would  to  God  that 
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all  dissensions  in  the  church  would  cease,  as  I 
feel  sure  they  would  do,  if  all  men  would  act  as 
prudently  as  you  have  done." 

*'  And  as  wisely  and  moderately  as  you  aU 
way$  do,  Monsieur  le  Cure,"  added  tlie  Count. 

The  Cure  bowed  his  head,  and  advanced  to- 
wards the  tree,  where  he  read  the  inscription 
over  the  head  of  the  murdered  man,  and  then 
gazed  upon  the  veil  that  was  round  his  throat. 

He  shook  his  head  sadly  as  he  did  so,  and  then 
turning  to  the  Count,  he  said,  "  Perhaps  you 
do  not  know  the  key  of  all  this  sad  story.  I 
heard  it  before  I  came  hither.  This  morning,  an 
hour  before  matins,  the  bell  of  the  religious  house 
of  St.  Hermand  —  you  know  it  well.  Count,  I 
dare  say,  a  mile  or  so  beyond  the  chene  vert  — 
was  rung  loudly,  and  on  the  portress  opening 
the  gate,  four  men,  with  their  faces  covered, 
carried  in  the  body  of  one  of  the  novices,  called 
Claire  Duval,  who  had  been  absent  the  whole 
night,  causing  great  alarm.  There  was  a  shot 
wound  in  her  breast ;  she  was  laid  out  for  the 
grave ;  and,  though  none  of  the  men  spoke  a 
word,  but  merely  placed  the  body  in  the  lodge^ 
and  then  retired,  a  paper  was  found  with  it 
afterwards,  saying,  ^^  An  innocent  girl  murdered 
by  the  base  De  Hericourt,  and  revenged  by 
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Brown  Keroual.— This,  of  course,'!  imagine,  is 
the  body  of  him  called  De  Hericourt" 

"  It  is,  indeed,  Sir,"  replied  the  Count,  "  the 
young  Marquis  de  Hericourt,  a  relation  not 
very  distant  of  the  Marquis  de  Louvois ;  and  a 
brave,  but  rash,  unprincipled,  and  weak  young 
man  he  was.  In  your  hands  I  leave  the  charge 
of  the  body,  but  any  assistance  that  my  servants 
can  give  you,  or  that  my  influence  can  procure, 
are  quite  at  your  service." 

The  Curd  thanked  him  for  his  offer,  but  only 
requested  that  he  would  send  him  down  some 
sort  of  a  litter  or  conveyance,  to  carry  the  body 
to  the  church.  The  Count  immediately  pro- 
mised to  do  so;  and  returning  home  he  fulfilled 
his  word.  He  then  took  some  refreshment 
before  his  journey,  wrote  a  brief  note  to  the 
Due  de  Rouvr^,  stating  that  he  would  have 
come  over  to  see  him  immediately,  but  was 
obliged  to  go  to  Paris  without  loss  of  time ;  and 
then  mounting  his  horse,  and  followed  by  his 
attendants,  he  rode  to  the  first  post-house,  where 
taking  post-horses,  he  proceeded  at  as  rapid  a 
pace  as  possible  towards  the  capital. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


THE   COURT. 


We  must  once  more  —  following  the  course  of 
human  nature  as  it  is  at  all  times,  but  more 
especially  as  it  then  was,  before  all  the  great 
asperities  of  the  world  were  smoothed  and  soft- 
ened down,  and  one  universal  railroad  made 
life  an  easy  and  rapid  course  from  one  end  to 
another  —  We  must  once  more  then,  following 
the  common  course  of  being,  shift  the  scene, 
and  bring  before  our  readers  a  new  part  of  tlie 
great  panorama  of  that  day.  It  was  tlien  at 
the  lordly  palace  of  Versailles,  in  the  time  of 
its  greatest  and  most  extraordinary  splendour, 
when  the  treasures  of  a  world  had  been  ran- 
sacked to  adorn  its  halls,  and  art  and  genius 
had  been  called  in  to  do  what  riches  had  been 
unable  to  accomplish ;  while  yet  every  chamber 
throughout  the  building  flamed  with  those  far- 
famed  groups,  cast  in  solid  gold,  the  designs 
of  which  had  proceeded  from  the  pencil  of  Le 
Brun,  and  the  execution  of  which  had  employed 
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a  thousand  of  the  most  skiirul  hands  in  France ; 
while  yet  marble,  and  porphyry,  and  jasper, 
shone  in  every  apartment;  and  the  rarest  works, 
from  every  quarter  of  tlie  world,  were  added  to 
the  richness  of  the  other  decorations :  before,  in 
short,  the  consequences  of  his  own  ambition,  or 
his  successor's  faults  and  weaknesses,  had  strip- 
ped one  splendid  ornament  from  that  extraor- 
dinary building,  which  Louis  XIV.  had  erected 
in  the  noon  of  his  splendour  —  it  was  then  that 
took  place  the  scene  which  we  are  about  now  to 
describe. 

The  Count  de  Morseiul  had  scarcely  paused 
even  to  take  needful  rest  on  his  way  from  Poitou 
to  Paris,  and  he  had  arrived  late  at  night  at  the 
untenanted  dwelling  of  his  fathers  in  the  capi- 
tal. The  Counts  de  Morseiul  had  ever  pre- 
ferred the  country  to  the  to^n,  and  though 
they  possessed  a  large  house  in  the  Place  Royale, 
which  then  was,  though  it  is  now  no  longer 
a  fashionable  part  of  the  city ;  that  house  had 
become,  at  it  were,  merely  the  dwelling-place 
of  some  old  officers  and  attendants,  who  hap^ 
pened  to  have  a  lingering  fondness  for  the 
busy  haunts  of  men  which  their  lord  shared 
not  in.  The  old  white-headed  porter,  as  he 
opened  the  gate  for  his  young  master,  stared 
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With  wonder  and  surprise  to  see  him  there, 
and  nothing  of  course  was  found  prepared  for 
his  reception.  But  the  Count  was  easily  satis- 
fied and  easily  pleased.  Food  could  always 
be  procured  without  any  difficulty,  in  the  great 
capital  of  all  eating,  but  repose  was  what  the 
young  Count  principally  required;  and,  after 
having  despatched  a  messenger  to  Versailles, 
to  ask  in  due  form  an  audience  of  the  King 
as  early  as  possible  on  the  following  morning, 
to  cast  himself  on  the  first  bed  that  could  be 
got  ready,  and  forgot  in  a  few  minutes  all  the 
cares,  and  sorrows,  and  anxieties,  which  had 
accompanied  him  on  his  way  to  the  capital. 

The  request  for  an  audience  was  conveyed 
through  the  Marquis  of  Seignelai,  with  whom 
the  Count  himself  was  well  acquainted ;  and  he 
doubted  not  that  it  would  be  granted  imme- 
diately, if  he  had  preceded,  as  he  had  every 
reason  to  believe  he  had,  the  ordinaiy  courier 
from  Poitou,  bringing  the  news  of  the  events 
which  had  taken  place  in  that  province.  The 
letter  of  the  young  secretary,  in  return  to  his  ap- 
plication, arrived  the  next  morning ;  but  it  was 
cold  and  formal,  and  evidently  written  under 
the  immediate  dictation  of  the  King.  It  merely 
notified  to  the  Count  that,  for  the  next  three 
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days,  the  lime  appointed  by  his  Majesty  for 
business  \vouId  be  fully  occupied;  that,  in  the 
mean  time,  if  the  business  which  brought  the 
Count  to  Paris  were  important,  he  would  com- 
municate it  to  the  minister  under  whose  de- 
partment it  came.  The  note  went  on  to  add, 
that  if  the  business  were  not  one  requiring  im- 
mediate despatch,  the  young  Count  would  do 
well  to  come  to  Versailles,  to  signify  the  place 
of  his  abode  at  the  palace,  and  to  wait  the 
monarch's  leisure. 

This  was  by  no  means  the  tone  which  Louis 
usually  assumed  towards  one  of  the  most  gallant 
officers  in  his  service;  and,  while  the  Count  at 
once  perceived  that  the  King  was  offended  with 
him  on  some  account,  he  felt  great  difficulty  in 
so  shaping  his  conduct  as  to  meet  the  exigency 
of  the  moment  As  the  only  resource,  he  deter- 
mined to  see  and  interest  Seignelai  to  obtain 
for  him  a  more  speedy  audience ;  and  he  had 
the  greater  hopes  of  so  doing,  inasmuch  as  that 
minister  was  known  to  be  jealous  of  and  ini- 
mical to  Louvois,  one  of  the  great  persecutors 
of  the  Protestants. 

While  he  was  pondering  over  these  thingSi 
and  preparing  to  set  out  immediately  for  Ver- 
sailles, another  courier  from  the  court  arrivedf 
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bearing  with  him  a  communication  of  a  very 
(lifTerent  character,  which,  upon  the  whole,  sur- 
prised the  Count,  even  more  than  the  former 
one  had  done.  It  contained  a  general  invitation 
to  all  the  evening  entertainments  of  the  court; 
specifying  not  only  those  to  which  the  great 
mass  of  the  French  nobility  were  admitted  as 
a  matter  of  course,  but  the  more  private  and 
select  parties  of  the  King,  to  which  none  in 
general  but  his  own  especial  friends  and  fa- 
vourites were  ever  invited. 

This  gave  Albert  of  Morseiul  fresh  matter  for 
meditation,  but  also  some  hope  that  the  King, 
whom  he  believed  to  be  generous  and  kind- 
hearted,  had  remembered  the  services  he  and 
his  ancestors  had  rendered  to  the  state,  and 
had  consequently  made  an  effort  to  overcome 
any  feeling  of  displeasure  which  he  might  have 
entertained  in  consequence  of  reports  from 
Poitiers.  He  determined,  however,  to  pursue 
his  plan  with  regard  to  Seignelai,  believing  that 
it  would  be  facilitated  rather  than  otherwise  by 
any  change  of  feeling  which  had  come  over  the 
monarch,  and  he  accordingly  proceeded  to  Ver- 
sailles at  once. 

.  The  secretary  of  state  was  not  to  be  found  in 
bis  apartments,  but  one  of  his  attendants  in- 
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formed  the  Count  that,  at  that  hour,  he  would 
find  him  alone  in  the  gardens,  and  he  accord- 
ingly proceeded  to  seek  him  with  all  speed. 
As  he  passed  by  the  orangery,  however,  he 
heard  the  sound  of  steps  and  gay  voices  speak- 
ing, and,  in  a  moment  after,  stood  in  the 
presence  of  the  King  himself,  who  had  passed 
through  the  orangery,  and  was  now  issuing 
forth  into  the  gardens. 

Louis  was  at  this  time  a  man  of  the  middle  age, 
above  the  ordinary  height,  and  finely  propor- 
tioned in  all  his  limbs.  Though  he  still  looked 
decidedly  younger  than  he  really  was,  and  the 
age  of  forty  was  perhaps  as  much  as  any  one 
would  have  assigned  him,  judging  from  appear- 
ance, yet  he  had  lost  all  the  slightness  of  the 
youthful  figure.  He  was  robust,  and  even  stout, 
though  by  no  means  corpulent,  and  the  ease  and 
grace  with  which  he  moved  showed  that  no 
power  was  impaired.  His  countenance  was  fine 
and  impressive,  though,  perhaps,  it  might  not 
have  afforded  to  a  very  scrutinising  physiogno- 
mist any  indication  of  the  highest  qualities  of 
the  human  mind.  All  the  features  were  good, 
some  remarkably  handsome,  but  in  most  there 
was  some  peculiar  defect,  some  slight  want  wfaieh 
took  away  from  the  effect  of  the  whole.     The 
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expression  was  placable,  but  commanding,  ard 
grave  rather  than  thoughtful;  and  the  im- 
pression produced  by  its  aspect  was,  that  it  was 
serious,  less  from  natural  disposition  or  intense 
occupation  of  mind,  than  from  the  consciousness 
that  it  was  a  condescension  for  that  countenance 
to  smile.  The  monarch's  carriage,  as  he  walked, 
also  produced  an  effect  somewhat  similar  on 
those  who  saw  him  for  the  first  time.  Every 
step  was  dignified,  stately,  and  graceful ;  but 
there  was  something  a  little  theatrical  in  the 
whole,  joined  with,  or  perhaps  expressing,  a 
knowledge  that  every  step  was  marked  and  of 
importance. 

The  King's  dress  was  exceedingly  rich  and 
costly ;  and  certainly  though  bad  taste  in  costume 
was  then  at  its  height,  the  monarch  and  the 
group  that  came  close  upon  his  steps,  formed  as 
glittering  and  gay  an  object  as  could  be  seen. 

Amongst  those  who  followed  the  King,  how- 
ever, were  several  ecclesiastics,  and  to  the  sur- 
prise of  the  young  Count  de  Morseiul,  one  of 
those  on  whom  his  eye  first  fell  was  no  other 
than  the  Abb6  Pelisson,  in  eager  but  low  con- 
versation with  the  Bishop  of  Meaux.  Louis 
himself  was  speaking  with  a  familiar  tone,  alter- 
nately to  the  Prince  de  Marsillac^  and  to  tlie 
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well  known  financier  Bechameil,  whose  exqui- 
site taste  in  pictures,  statues,  and  other  works  of 
art,  recommended  him  greatly  to  the  monarch. 

No  sooner  did  the  King's  look  rest  upon 
the  young  Count  de  Morseiul,  than  his  brow 
became  as  dark  as  a  thunder  cloud,  and  he 
stopped  suddenly  in  his  walk.  Scarcely  had 
the  Count  time  to  remark  that  angry  ex- 
pression, however,  before  it  had  entirely  passed 
away,  and  a  grave  and  dignified  smile  suc- 
ceeded. It  was  a  common  remark,  at  that 
time,  that  the  King  was  to  be  judged  by  those 
who  sought  him,  from  his  first  aspect,  and  cer- 
tainly, if  that  were  the  test  in  the  present  in- 
stance, his  affection  for  the  Count  of  Morseiul 
was  but  small. 

Louis  was  conscious  that  he  had  displayed 
bad  feelings  more  openly  than  he  usually  per- 
mitted himself  to  do;  and  he  now  hastened  to 
repair  that  fault,  not  by  affecting  the  direct 
contrary  sentiments,  as  some  might  have  done, 
but  by  softening  down  his  tone  and  demean- 
our to  the  degree  of  dignified  disapprobation, 
which  they  might  naturally  be  supposed  to  have 
reached. 

^^  Monsieur  de  Morseiul,''  he  said,  as  the 
young  nobleman  approached,  "  I  am  glad,  yet 
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sorry,  to  see  you.  There  are  various  reports 
Iiave  reached  me  from  Poitou  tending  to  create 
a  belief  that  vou  have  been,  in  some  dexrree, 
wanting  in  due  respect  to  my  will ;  and  I  should 
have  been  glad  that  the  falsehood  of  those  re- 
ports had  b€*en  proved  before  you  again  pre- 
sented yourself.  Your  services,  Sir,  however,  are 
not  forgotten,  and  you  have,  on  so  many  occa- 
sions, shown  devotion,  obedience,  and  gallantry, 
which  miglit  well  set  an  example  to  the  whole 
world,  that  I  cannot  believe  there  is  any  truth 
in  what  I  have  heard,  and  am  willing,  unless  a 
painful  conviction  to  the  contrary  is  forced  upon 
me,  to  look  upon  you,  till  the  whole  of  this 
matter  be  fully  investigated,  in  the  same  light 
as  ever." 

The  King  paused  a  moment,  as  if  for  reply ; 
and  the  Count  de  Morseiul  gladly  seized  the 
op{X)rtunity  of  saying,  "  I  came  up  post,  Sire, 
last  night,  from  Morseiul,  for  the  purpose  of 
casting  myself  at  your  Majesty's  feet,  and  en- 
treating you  to  believe  that  I  would  never 
willingly  give  you  the  slightest  just  cause  for 
offence,  in  word,  thought,  or  deed.  I  appre- 
hended that  some  false  or  distorted  statements, 
either  made  for  the  purpose  of  deceiving  your 
Majesty,  or  originating  in  erroneous  impres- 
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sionsy  might  have  reached  you  concerning  my 
cpnduct,  as  I  know  misapprehensions  of  my 
conduct  had  occurred  in  Poitiers  itself.  Such 
being  the  case,  and  various  very  painful  events 
having  taken  place,  I  felt  it  my  duty  to  beseech 
your  Majesty  to  grant  me  an  audience,  in  order 
that  I  might  lay  before  you  the  pure  and  simple 
facts,  which  I  am  ready  to  vouch  for  on  the 
honour  of  a  French  gentleman.  I  am  most 
desirous,  especially  with  regard  to  the  latter 
events  which  have  taken  place,  that  your  Ma- 
jesty should  be  at  once  made  aware  of  the  facts 
as  they  really  occurred,  lest  any  misrepresent- 
ations should  reach  your  ears,  and  prepare  your 
mind  to  take  an  unfavourable  view  of  acts  which 
were  performed  in  all  loyalty,  and  with  the  most 
devoted  aifection  to  your  Majesty's  person." 

The  young  Count  spoke  with  calm  and  dig- 
nified boldness.  There  was  no  hesitation,  there 
was  no  wavering,  there  was  no  apprebension 
either  in  tone,  manner,  or  words ;  and  there 
was  something  in  bis  whole  demeanour  which 
set  at  defiance  die  very  thought  of  there  being 
the  slightest  approach  to  falsehood  or  artifice 
in  his  nature.  The  King  felt  that  it  was  so 
himself,  notwithstanding  many  prejudices  on  all 
the  questions  which  could  arise  between  the 
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Count  and  himself.     But  his  line  of  conduct, 
by  this  time,  had  been  fully  determined,  and  he 
replied,  ^^  As  I  caused  you  to  be  informed  this 
morning,  Monsieur  de  Morseiul,  my  arrange- 
ments do  not  permit  me  to  give  you  so  much 
time  as  will  be  necessar}'  for  the  hearing  of  all 
you  have  to  say  for  several  days.     In  the  mean 
while,  however,  fear  not  that  your  cause  will  be, 
in  any  degree,  prejudged.     We  have  already, 
by  a  courier  arrived  this  morning,  received  full 
intelligence  of  all  that  lias  lately  taken  place  in 
Poitou,  and  of  the  movements  of  some  of  our 
misguided  subjects  of  the  pretended  reformed 
religion.     We  have  ordered  accurate  inform- 
ation to  be  obtained  upon  the  spot,  by  persons 
who  cannot  be  considered  as  prejudiced,  and 
we  will  give  you  audience  as  soon  as  such  in- 
formation  has   been    fully  collected.      In   the 
mean  time  you  will  remain  at  the  court,  and  be 
treated  here,  in  every  respect,  as  a  favoured  and 
faithful  servant,  which  will  show  you  that  no 
unjust  prejudice  has  been  created;  though  it  is 
not  to  be  denied  that  the  first  effect  of  the 
tidings  we  received  from  Poitou  was  to  excite 
considerable  anger  against  you.    However,  you 
owe  a  good  deal,  in  those  respects,  to  Monsieur 
Pelisson,  who  bore  witness  to  your  having  gal* 
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lantly  defended  his  life  from  a  bad  party  of 
robbers,  and  to  your  having  saved  from  the 
flames  a  commission  under  our  hand,  although 
that  commission  was  afterwards  unaccountably 
abstracted.  I  hope  to  hear,"  the  King  con- 
tinued, "  of  your  frequenting  much  the  society 
of  Monsieur  Pelisson,  and  our  respected  and 
revered  friend  the  Bishop  of  Meaux,  by  which 
you  may  doubtless  derive  great  advantage,  and 
perhaps  arrive  at  those  happy  results  which 
would  make  it  our  duty,  as  well  as  our  pleasure, 
to  favour  you  in  the  very  highest  degree." 

The  meaning  of  Louis  was  too  evident  to  be 
mistaken ;  and,  as  the  Count  de  Morseiul  had 
not  the  slightest  intention  of  encouraging  even 
a  hope  that  he  would  abandon  the  creed  of  his 
ancestors,  he  merely  bowed  in  reply,  and  the 
King  passed  on.  The  Count  was  then  about 
to  retire  immediately  from  the  gardens,  but 
Pelisson  caught  him  by  the  sleeve  as  he  passed, 
saying  in  a  low  voice,  — 

^^  Come  on,  Monsieur  de  Morseiul,  come  on 
after  the  King.  Believe  me,  I  really  wish  you 
well ;  and  it  is  of  much  consequence  that  you 
should  show  not  only  your  attachment  to  his 
Majesty,  by  presenting  yourself  constantly  at 
the  court,  but  also  that  you  are  entering  into 
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none  of  the  intrigues  of  those  who  are  irritating 
him  by  opposition  and  cabals.  You  know  Mon- 
seiur  Bossuet,  of  course.     Let  us  come  on." 

"  I  only  know  Monsieur  Bossuet  by  reput- 
ation," replied  the  Count,  bowing  to  the  Bishop 
who  had  paused  also,  and  at  the  same  time 
turning  to  follow  the  royal  train.  "  I  only  know 
him  by  reputation,  as  who,  throughout  France, 
nay,  throughout  Europe,  does  not?" 

"  The  compliment  will  pass  for  Catholic, 
though  it  comes  from  a  Protestant  moutli,"  said 
one  of  two  gentlemen  who  had  been  obliged  to 
pause  also  by  the  halt  of  the  party  before  them. 
But  neither  Bossuet  nor  the  Count  took  any 
notice,  but  walked  on,  entering  easily  into  con- 
versation with  each  other ;  the  eloquent  prelate, 
who  was  not  less  keen  and  dexterous  than  he 
was  zealous  and  learned,  accommodating  himself 
easily  to  tlie  tone  of  the  young  Count 

Pelisson,  ere  they  had  gone  far,  was  inclined 
to  have  drawn  the  conversation  to  religious 
subjects,  and  was  a  little  anxious  to  prove  to 
the  Count  de  Morseiul  that,  at  tlie  bottom, 
there  was  very  little  real  difference  between 
the  Catholic  and  the  Protestant  faith,  from 
which  starting-point  he  intended  to  argue,  as 
was  his  common  custom,  that  as  there  was  so 
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little  difference,  and  as  in  all  the  points  of  dif- 
ference that  did  exist  the  Catholics  were  in  the 
right,  it  was  a  bounden  duty  for  every  Pro- 
testant to  renounce  his^eretical  doctrines,  and 
embrace  the  true  religion. 

Bossuet,  however,  was  much  more  politic, 
and  resisted  all  Pelisson's  efforts  to  introduce 
such  topics,  by  cutting  across  them  immediately, 
and  turning  the  conversation  to  something  less 
evidently  applicable  to  the  Count  de  M orseiul. 
Something  was  said  upon  the  subject  of  Jansen- 
ism, indeed,  as  they  walked  along ;  and  Bossuet 
replied,  smiling,  — 

^^  Heaven  forbid  that  those  discussions  should 
be  renewed !     I  abhor  controversy,  and  always 
avoid  it,  except  when  driven  to  it.    I  am  anxious 
indeed,  most  anxious,  that  all  men  should  see 
and  renounce  errors,  and  especially  anxious,  as 
I  am  in  duty  bound,  when  those  errors  are  of 
such  a  nature  as  to  affect  their  eternal  salvation. 
But  very  little  good,  I  doubt,  has  ever  been 
done  by  controversy,  though  certainly  still  less 
by  persecution ;  and  if  we  were  to  choose  be- 
tween those  two  means,  controversy  would  of 
course  be  the  best.     Unfortunately,  however,  it 
seldom  ends  but  as  a  step  to  the  other." 

There  was  something   so  moderate  and  so 

^  VOL.  II.  N 
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mild  in  the  language  of  the  prelate,  that  the 
yoang  Count  soon  learned  to  take  great  plea- 
nire  in  his  discourse ;  and  after  these  few  brief 
words  concerning  religion,  the  Bishop  of  Meaux 
drew  the  conversation  to  arts  and  sciences,  and 
the  great  improvements  of  every  kind  which  had 
taken  place  in  France  under  the  government  of 
Louis  XIV. 

They  were  still  speaking  on  this  subject  when 
the  King  turned  at  the  end  of  the  terrace,  and 
with  surprise  saw  the  Count  de  Morseiul  in  his 
train,  between  Pelisson  and  Bossuet  A  smile  of 
what  appeared  to  be  dignified  satisfaction  came 
over  the  monarch's  countenance,  and  as  he 
passed  he  asked,  — 

**  What  are  you  discussing  so  eagerly,  Mon- 
sieur de  Meaux?" 

**.  We  are  not  discussing,  sire,"  replied  the 
Bishop,  *^  for  we  are  all  of  one  opinion.  Mon- 
seiur  de  Morseiul  was  saying  that  in  all  his 
knowledge  of  history  —  which  we  know  is  very 
great — he  cannot  find  one  monarch  whose  reign 
has  produced  so  great  a  change  in  society  as 
cbat  of  Louis  the  Great." 

The  King  smiled  graciously,  and  passed  on. 
Bat  the  same  sarcastic  personage,  who  followed 
close  behind  the  party  to  which  the  Count  had 


'«tta6hi^'  Htmself,  ieldded  to  BoBsuefs  spfe^ 
d!ilH>8tl6ud  enough  for  the  King  to  hear,  ^  Ein^ 
eepi  Mahomet !  Except  Mahomet,  Monsieiir 
deMeauxI"  '    v 

It  was  impossible  either  for  the  Bishop,  or  the 
Count,  or  Pelisson,  to  repress  a  smile;  but  the 
only  one  of  the  party  who  turned  to  look  wwb 
the  Count,  the  others  very  well  knowing  the 
■roice  to  be  that  of  Villiers,  whose  strange  method 
of  paying  court  to  Louis  XIV*  was  by  abusing 
eveiy  thing  on  which  the  monarch  prided  him- 
self. He  was  slightly  acquainted  with  the  Count 
de  Morseiul,  having  met  him  more  than  once 
on  service,  and  seeing  him  turn  his  head,  he 
came  up  and  joined  them. 

"  You  spoil  that  man,  all  of  you,"  be  said, 
speaking  of  the  King.  "  All  the  world  flatters 
him,  till  he  does  not  know  what  is  right  and 
what  is  wrong,  what  is  good  and  what  is  bad» 
what  is  beautiful  and  what  is  ugly.  —  Now,,  as 
we  stand  here  upon  this  terrace,"  he  contiiiued» 
<<  and  look  down  over  those  gardens,  is  there 
any  thing  to  be  seen  on  the  &ce  of  the  eairtl^ 
more  thoroughly  and  completely  disgusting  tiiiAi 
they  are  ?  Is  it  possible  for  human  ingemiity 
to  devise  any  thing  so  mathematically  4el€;0f- 
able?    One  would  suppose  .that  La  liir%  .^ 
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and  squares,  so  that  the  whole  park  and  gs 
when    seen,  from  my  little  room    (whit 
King  in  his  immense  generosity  gave  me 
garret  story  of  the  palace),  look   exact 
a  dusty  leaf  torn   out  of  Euclid's   Eli 
with  all  the  problems  demonstrated  uj 
Then,  Monsieur  de  Morseiul,  do  pray  1 
those  basins  and  statues*     Here  you  hai 
of  black  tadpoles  croaking  at  an  unfb 
woman  in  the  midst,  as  black  as  ther 
There   you  have  a  striking  represents 
Neptune  gone  road — perhaps  it  was  meo 
storm  at  sea;  and  certainly,  from  the  nu 
people  death-sick  all  round,  and  ponrii 
from  their  mouths  into  the  basins,  on 
very  easily  conceive  it  to  be  so.    Ther 
one  better  than  another,  and  yet  the  Kii 
about  amongst  them  all,  and  thinks  it  t 
thing  that  ever  was  seen  upon  the  fa« 
earth,  and  has  at  this  moment  five-an< 

— -*•!,:«/»  KnrH.  to  ren< 
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the  coantry,  unshaven  and  unornamented  better 
than  all  that  art  could  do,  yet  he  said,  that  for  the 
gardens  of  such  a  palace  as  that  of  Versailles, 
where  solemn  and  reposing  grandeur  was  re- 
quired, and  regular  magnificence  more  than 
picturesque  beauty,  he  did  not  see  that  better 
could  have  been  done. 

Thus  passed  the  conversation,  till  the  King, 
after  having  taken  another  turn,  re-entered  the 
building,  and  his  courtiers  quitted  him  at  the 
foot  of  the  staircase.  The  Count  then  inquired 
of  Pelisson  where  he  could  best  lodge  in  Ver- 
sailles, and  the  Abbe  pointed  out  to  him  a  hand- 
some house,  very  near  that  in  which  the  Bishop 
of  Meaux  had  taken  up  his  abode  for  the  time. 

"  Do  you  intend  to  come  speedily  to  Ver- 
sailles?'' demanded  the  Bishop. 

"  As  I  understood  the  King,"  replied  the 
Count,  "  it  is  his  pleasure  that  I  should  do  so ; 
and  consequently  I  shall  merely  go  back  to  Paris 
to  make  my  arrangements,  and  then  return  hi- 
ther with  all  speed.  I  propose  to  be  back  by 
seven  or  eight  o'clock  this  evening,  if  this  house 
IS  still  to  be  had." 

"  For  that  I  can  answer,"  replied  the  Bishop. 
"  The  only  disagreeable  thing  you  will  find  here 
is  a  want  of  food,"  he  added,  laughing,  ^^  for  the 
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with  one  or  two  others,  and  we  may  spei 
and  pleasant  evening,  in  talking  over  su 
as  chance  or  choice  mav  select.  We  dc 
in  my  poor  abode.  But  indeed  I  forgot ; 
you  may  prefer  going  to  the  theatre  a 
lace,  for  this  is  one  of  the  nights  when 
performed  there." 

*•  No,  indeed,"  replied  the  Count, 
myself  not  only  flattered,  but  obligedg 
invitation,  Monsieur  de  Meaux,  and  J 
fail  to  be  with  you  at  any  hour  you  ap 

The  hour  was  accoc4Uigly  named ; 
ing  his  leave,  the  young  Count  de 
scnigfat  his  horses,  and  returned  to  Pi 
visit  to  Versailles,  indeed,  had  not  beei 
fieustory  as  he  could  have  wished;  i 
Jerome  Riquet  was  making  all  the  pn 
for  bis  master's  change  of  abode,  t 
Jiimself  leaned  his  head  upon  his  t 
:r€¥olved  in  deep  thought  all  the  bear! 
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of  Louis  XIV.  He  knew  that  the  next  word 
from  the  King's  mouth  might  be  an  order  to 
conduct  him  to  the  Bastile,  and  that  very  sh'ght 
proofs  of  guilt  would  be  required  to  change  his 
adherence  to  his  religion,  if  not  into  a  capital 
crime,  at  least  into  a  pretext  for  dooming  him  to 
perpetual  imprisonment.  He  saw,  also,  though 
perhaps  not  to  the  full  extent  of  the  King's  de- 
sign, that  Louis  entertained  some  liopes  of  his 
abandoning  his  religion;  and  he  doubted  not 
that  various  efforts  would  be  employed  to  in- 
duce him  to  do  so  —  efforts  difficult  to  be 
parried,  painful  to  him  to  be  the  object  of,  and 
which  might,  perhaps,  afford  matter  for  deep 
offence  if  they,  proved  ineffectual. 

He  saw,  and  he  knew  too,  that  it  was  de- 
cidedly the  resolution  of  the  King  and  of  his 
advisers  to  put  down  altogether  the  Protestant 
religion  in  France ;  that  there  was  no  hope, 
that  there  was  no  chance  of  mitigating,  in  any 
degree,  the  unchangeable  spirit  of  intolerance/ 

All  these  considerations  urged  the  young 
Count  to  pursue  a  plan  which  had  suggested 
itself  at  first  to  his  mind,  rather  as  the  eflPect  of 
despair  than  of  calculation.  It  was  to  go  back 
no  more  to  Versailles ;  to  return  post-haste  to 
Poitou;  to  collect  with  all  speed  the  principal 
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de  Marlv  Uie  luniuuciii.  w  . 

with  liim ;  and,  embarking  with  the  rest  2 
nearest  port,  to  seek  safety  and  peace  in  an 
land. 

The  more  he  thought  over  this  desigi 
more  he  was  inclined  to  adopt  it ;  for  altl 
he  evidently  saw  that  tidings  of  what  had 
place  at  the  preaching  in  the  desert  bad  ali 
reached  tlie  King's  ears,  and  that  the  first 
was  passed,  yet  he  could  not  rely  by  any  1 
upon  the  sincerity  of  the  demeanour  asc 
towards  him,   and  believed   that  '^-even  t 
he  —  if  his  military  services  were  reqni 
might  be  spared  from  political  consider 
yet  the  great  majority  of  the  Protestants 
be  visited  with  severe  inflictions,  on  acc< 
the  part  they  had  taken  in  the  transact 
that  day. 

One  consideration  alone  tended  to  ma 
pause  ere  he  executed  this  purpose,  whi 
♦Kot  havinir  undertaken  a  task  he  was 
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protect  a  few,  while  by  remaining  he  might 
stand  between  many  and  destruction. 

In  this  world  we  ponder  and  consider,  and 
give  time,  and  care,  and  anxiety,  and  thought 
to  meditation  over  different  lines  of  conduct, 
while  calm,  imperturbable  fate  stands  by  till 
the  appointed  moment,  and  then,  without  in- 
quiring the  result,  decides  the  matter  for  us. 
The  Count  had  sent  a  servant  immediately 
after  his  return  from  Versailles  to  the  house 
of  Marshal  Schomberg,  to  inquire  whether 
that  officer  were  in  Paris,  and  if  so,  at  what 
hour  he  would  be  visible.  The  servant  re- 
turned  bringing  word  that  Marshal  Schomberg 
had  quitted  the  country,  that  his  house  and 
effects  had  been  sold,  and  that  it  was  generally 
supposed  he  never  intended  to  return. 

This  was  an  example  of  the  prompt  exe- 
cution of  a  resolution,  which  might  well  have 
induced  the  Count  de  Morseiul  to  follow  it, 
especially  as  it  showed  Schomberg's  opinion 
to  be,  that  the  afifairs  of  the  Protestants  in 
France  were  utterly  irretrievable,  and  that 
the  danger  to  those  who  remained  was  im- 
minent. Thus  was  another  weight  cast  into 
the  scale;  but  even  while  he  was  rising  from  tbe 
table  at  which  he  sat,  in  order  to  give  dhred- 


placed  before  liiin  a  note,  written  in  a  liar 
wliicli  he  was  not  at  all  acquainted. 

''  You   have    thought    much    of  niv    c 
strange,   Albert — "    it  began;  and  turr 
once  to  the  other  page  he  saw  the  name 
roence.  "You  have  thought  much  of  my  c 
strange,   and  now  will  you  not  think 
stranger,  when  I  tell  you  that  I  have  b 
moments  to  write  to  you,  and  not  even 
ment  to  see  you  ?     I  looked  forward 
morrow  with  hope  and  expectation ;  an< 
suddenly  learn  that  we  are  to  set  off  wi 
hour  for  Paris.     The  order  has  been  i 
from  the  King :  the  Duke  will  not  mak 
ment's  delay :  for  me  to  stay  here  aloi 
course,  impossible;  and  I  am  obliged 
Poitou  without  seeing  you,  without  th 
bility  even  of  receiving  an  answer.     Pi 
to  me  immediately  in  Paris.     Tell  me 
forgive  me  for  an  involuntary  fault ;  tel 
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when  I  tell  you  upon  my  honour,  that  I  could 
not  but  act  as  I  have  acted. 

"  Oh,  Albert !  if  I  could  but  see  you  in 
Paris  !  I,  who  used  to  be  so  bold  —  I,  who  used 
to  be  so  fearless,  now  feel  as  if  I  were  going 
into  a  strange  world,  where  there  is  need  of 
protection,  and  guidance,  and  direction.  I  feel 
as  if  I  had  given  up  all  control  over  myself; 
and  if  you  were  near  me,  if  you  were  in  Paris, 
I  should  have  greater  confidence,  I  should  have 
greater  courage,  I  should  have  more  power 
to  act,  to  speak,  even  to  think  rightly,  than  I 
have  at  present.  Come,  then,  if  it  be  possible, 
con)e  then,  if  it  be  right;  and  if  not,  at  all 
events  write  to  me  soon,  write  to  me  imme- 
mediately. 

"  May  I,  — yes  I  may,  for  I  feel  it  is  true  — 
call  myself 

"  Your  Clemence." 

The  letter  was  dated  on  the  very  day  that 
the  Count  himself  had  set  off,  and  had  evi* 
dently  been  sent  over  to  the  ch&teau  of  Morseiul 
shortly  after  his  departure.  Maitre  Riquet  had 
contrived  to  linger  in  the  room  on  one  pretext 
or  another  while  his  master  read  the  note,  and 
the   Count,   turning   towards  him,   demanded 


tnitii  is,  I   always  love  to  have  a  little  infl 
atioii.     In   going   through   life  I  have  i'ou 
Vikii  a  siiuir-hox,  which  one  should  always  cj 
even  if  one  does  not  take  snufF one's  self: 
so  useful  for  one's  friends  ! " 

"Come,  come,  Sir,  to  the  point,"  8ai( 
master.  "  How  did  this  letter  arrive  ?  th 
the  question." 

"Just  what   I  was   going   to  tell  you 
Lord,"  replied  the  man.     "  I  left  behin« 
Pierre   Martin  to  gather  together  a  few 
things  which  I  could  not  carry  with  me,  ( 
few  stray  pieces  of  information  which  I 
not  learn  myself,  and  to  bring  them  after 
Paris  with  all  speed ;  old  doublets,  blac 
stockings,  bottles  of  essence,  cases  of  razot 
information  regarding  all  the  reports 
county  of  Poitou,  and  whatever  letters 
have  arrived  between  our  going  and  his  cc 

"In  the  latter  instance,"  replied  the 
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"  You  do  me  barely  justice,  Sir,"  replied  the 
man,  "for  I  remember  always  a  great  deal 
more  than  is  necessary ;  so,  seeing  that  the  letter 
was  in  a  lady's  hand,  I  brought  it  you,  ray 
Lord,  at  once,  without  even  waiting  to  look 
in  at  the  end ;  which,  perhaps,  was  imprudent, 
as  very  likely  now  I  shall  never  be  able  to 
ascertain  the  contents." 

"  You  are  certainly  not  without  your  share 
of  impudence,  Maitre  Jerome,"  replied  liis 
master;  "which  I  suppose  you  would  say  is 
amongst  your  other  good  qualities.  But  now 
leave  me;  for  I  must  think  over  this  letter." 

Riquet  prepared  to  obey,  but  as  he  opened 
the  door  for  his  own  exit,  he  drew  two  or  three 
steps  back,  throwing  it  much  wider,  and  giving 
admission  to  the  Prince  de  Marsillac.  His 
appearance  did  not  by  any  means  surprise 
the  Count,  for  although  he  had  seen  him  that 
very  morning  at  Versailles,  he  had  obtained 
not  a  moment  to  speak  with  him ;  and,  as  old 
friends,  it  was  natural  that,  if  any  thing  brought 
the  Prince  to  Paris,  he  should  call  at  the  Hotel 
de  Morseiul,  to  talk  over  all  that  had  taken  place 
since  their  last  meeting  at  Poitiers. 

"  My  dear  Count,"  he  said,  "  understanding 
from  Monsieur  de  Meaux  that  you  return  to 


yours,  tnai  wc   lim^j  ..^  ^ 

scenes   at  Poitiers,  and  over   the   prospe 

tills  <rood  land  of  ours." 

"  Willingly,"  said  the  Count.  "  I  ha 
carriage  with  me,  but  I  will  willingly  a 
pany  you  in  yours.     What  time  do  you  g 

"  As  soon  as  you  will,"  replied  the  I 
"  I  am  ready  to  set  out  directly.  I  have  fii 
all   that  I  had  to  do  in  Paris,  and  reti 


once." 


The  Count  paused  for  a  moment  to  cal 
in  his  own  mind  whether  it  were  possible  t' 
Due  de  Rouvre  could  reach  Paris  that 
Considering,  however,  the  slow  rate  at  wl 
must  necessarily  travel,  accompanied  by 
family,  Albert  of  Morsieul  saw  that  one 
two  days  more,  must  elapse  before  his  a 

"  Well,"  he  said,  having  by  this  time 
mined  at  all  events  to  pause  in  die 
bourhood  of  the  capital  till  after  he  I 
Hemence — **  Well,  as  I  have  not  di: 
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"  Nor  have  I  dined  either,"  replied  the 
Prince ;  "  so  if  you  will  give  a  knife  and  fork  to 
one  you  justly  call  an  old  friend  I  will  dine 
with  you,  and  we  will  send  for  the  carriage  in 
the  meanwhile." 

There  was  something  in  the  Prince's  tone  and 
manner,  difficult  to  describe  or  to  explain,  which 
struck  the  Count  as  extraordinary.  The  calmest, 
the  coolest,  the  most  self-possessed  man  in  France 
was  a  little  embarrassed.  But  the  Count  made 
no  remark,  merely  looking  for  a  moment  in  his 
face  —  somewhat  steadfastly  indeed,  and  in  such 
a  manner  that  the  other  turned  to  the  window, 
saying,  in  a  careless  tone,  "  It  was  under  those 
trees,  I  think,  that  the  Duke  of  Guise  killed 
Coligny." 

The  Count  made  no  reply,  but  called  some 
of  his  attendants,  and  bade  them  see  what  had 
been  provided  for  dinner.  In  a  few  minutes  it 
was  announced  as  ready,  and  he  sat  down  with 
his  friend  to  table,  doing  the  honours  with  per- 
fect politeness  and  cheerfulness.  Before  the 
meal  was  concluded,  it  was  announced  that  the 
Prince's  carriage  and  servants  had  arrived,  and, 
when  all  was  ready,  the  Count  de  Morseiul 
proposed  that  they  should  depart,  leaving  his  at- 
tendants to  follow.    Just  as  he  had  his  foot  upon 


iher  he  is  to  drive  to  the  15a8tiie,  or  v  imx 
or  to  Versailles." 

"  You  mistake,"  said  tlie  Prince,  followin] 
into   the  carriage :  "  To  Versailles,  of  c( 
I  will  explain  to  you  the  whole  matter  as  m 
Within  ten  minutes  after  you  left  Versaillc 
morning/'  he  continued,  as  soon  a^  they 
.once  fully  on  the  way,  ^^  I  was  sent  for  t 
King  about  something  referring  to  my  p 
Grand  Veneur.     I  found  Louvois  with  h 
one  of  his  furious  and  insolent  moods,  an 
King  bearing  all  with  the  utmost  patiene 
soon  became  apparent  that  the  conversati 
ferred  to  you,  Louvois  contending  that  you : 
never  have  been  suffered  to  quit  Versail 
some  aifairs  that  have  taken  place  in  Poito 
fully  examined,  declaring  that  you  bad  onl 
to  Paris  in  order  to  make  your  escape  fn 
country  more  conveniently.     The  King 
me  my  opinion ;  and  I  laughed  at  the 
T  — .^:«>„  ft,^^      j^^  r^ied  that  I  did  no 
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added  that,  as  I  was  going  to  Paris,  I  would 
undertake  you  came  back  with  me  in  my  carriage 
or  I  in  yours.  The  King  trusted  me,  as  you 
see;  and  I  thought  it  a  great  deal  better  to 
come  in  this  manner  as  a  friend,  than  to  let 
Louvois  send  you  a  lettre  de  cachet^  which  you 
might  even  find  a  more  tiresome  companion  than 
the  Prince  de  Marsillac." 

"  Undoubtedly  I  should,"  replied  the  Count, 
^^  and  I  thank  you  much  for  the  interest  you  have 
taken  in  the  affair  as  well  as  for  the  candour  of 
the  confession.  But  now,  my  friend,  since  you 
have  gone  so  far,  go  a  little  farther,  and  give  me 
some  insight,  if  you  can,  into  what  is  taking 
place  at  the  court  just  at  present  —  I  mean  in 
reference  to  myself —  for  my  situation  is,  as  you 
may  suppose,  not  the  most  pleasant ;  and  is  one 
in  which  a  map  of  the  country  may  be  service- 
able to  me.  I  see  none  of  my  old  friends  about 
the  court  at  present  except  yourself.  Seignelai 
I  have  not  been  able  to  find " 

"  And  he  would  give  you  no  information  even 
if  you  did  find  him,"  replied  the  Prince.  "  I  can 
give  you  but  very  little,  for  I  know  but  litlle. 
In  the  first  place,  however,  let  me  tell  you  a  great 
secret ;  that  you  are  strongly  suspected  of  being 
a  Protestant." 

VOL.    II.  o 


"  fjoniesb  11  itxj^    

it  not !  for  just  at  present,  it  would  b 
more  bale  to  confess  high  treason :  but 
next  place,  my  dtar  Count,  a  report  lu 
abroad  —  quite  false  I  know  —  that  you  ; 
perately  in  love  with  this  fair  Clemi 
Marly." 

'^  And  pray,"  demanded  the  Count,  s 
<<  in  what  manner  would  that  afiect  me 
court,  even  were  it  true  ?  " 

"  Why,  now,  to  answer  seriously,"  rej 
friend,  ^^  though,  remember  I  speak  or 
the  authority  of  my  own  imagination,  .' 
tay,  that  you  are  very  likely  to  obtain  fa 
every  sort  of  honour  and  distinction  to 
spite  of  Hericourt  and  the  Chevalier 
and  all  the  rest,  upon  one  small  conditioi 
it,  that  you  take  a  morning's  walk  into  tb 
of  St.  Laurent,  or  any  other  that  may 
pleasant  to  you ;  stay  about  half  an  h 
•  <M»*  form*  which  means  little  or  nothin 
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The  Prince  nodded  his  head,  and  Albert  of 
Morseiul  fell  into  thought,  well  knowing  that 
his  friend  was  himself  ignorant  of  one  of  the 
most  important  considerations  of  the  whole; 
namely,  the  faith  of  Cl^mence  de  Marly  herself. 
On  that  subject,  of  course,  he  did  not  choose  to 
say  any  thing ;  but  after  remaining  in  thought  for 
a  few  moments,  he  demanded,  — 

"  And  pray,  my  good  friend,  what  is  to  be 
the  result,  if  I  do  not  choose  to  make  this  renun- 
ciation ?  " 

"  Heaven  only  knows,"  replied  the  Prince. 
^^  There  are,  at  least,  six  or  seven  different  sorts 
of  fate  that  may  befall  you.  Probably  the  choice 
will  be  left  to  yourself;  whether  you  will  have 
your  bead  struck  off  in  a  gentlemanly  way  in 
the  court  of  the  Bastile,  or  be  broken  on  the 
wheel ;  though  I  believe  that  process  they  are 
keeping  for  the  Huguenot  priests  now,  —  minis- 
ters as  you  call  them.  If  the  King  should  be  ex- 
ceeding merciful,  the  castle  of  Pignerol,  or  the 
prison  in  the  isle  St.  Marguerite,  may  afford  you 
a  comfortable  little  solitary  dwelling  for  the 
rest  of  your  life.  I  don't  think  it  likely  that  he 
should  send  you  to  the  galleys,  though  I  am  told 
they  are  pretty  full  of  military  men  now.   But  if 
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"  I  think  1  snouiu  pi 
Count ;  "but  we  shall  sec,  my  good 
lhou<^h  I  can't  help  thinking  your  antici] 
are  somewhat  more  san^ijuinarv  than  nee 
I  hear  tliat  Schomberg  has  taken  his  dep; 
and  it  must  have  been  with  the  King's  p 
sion.  Why  should  it  not  be  the  same 
case  ?  I  have  served  the  king  as  well,  tl 
perhaps,  not  quite  so  long." 

"  But  you  are  a  born  subject  of  Franc 
plied  the  other;  "  Schomberg  is  not;  ai 
sides,  Schomberg  has  g'ven  no  offence, 
remaining  faithful   to  his  religion.     Yo 
been  heading  preaching  in  the  open  fieli 
say,  if  not  preaching  yourself." 

"  Certainly  not  the  last,"  replied  the  < 

"  Indeed  !  "  said  his  friend  ;  "  they  h 
nufactured  a  story,  then,  of  your  hav 
dressed  the  people  before  any  one  else.' 

"  Good  God  ! "  exclaimed  the  Coun 
— ^«;kIo  that  Deople  can  pervert  one's  a 
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armed,  however,"  said  the  Prince,  "  for  some  of 
the  dragoons  were  killed  it  would  appear ;  and, 
on  my  word,  you  owe  a  good  deal  to  Pelisson ; 
for  if  Louvois  had  obtained  his  way  this  morn- 
ing, as  usual,  your  head  would  have  been  in  no 
slight  danger.  The  Abbe  stepped  in,  however, 
and  said,  that  he  had  seen  much  of  you  in  Poitou, 
and  that  from  all  he  had  heard  and  seen,  his 
Majesty  had  not  a  more  faithful  or  obedient 
subject  in  those  parts." 

"  I  am  certainly  very  much  obliged  to  him," 
replied  the  Count.  "  But  he  has  strangely 
altered  his  tone ;  for  at  Poitiers  he  would  fain 
have  proved  me  guilt^^  all  sorts  of  acts  that  I 
never  committed." 

**  Perhaps  he  may  have  had  cause  to  change," 
replied  the  Prince  de  Marsillac.  It  is  known  that 
he  and  St  Helie  quarrelled  violently  before  Pe- 
lisson's  return.  But  at  all  events,  your  great 
security  is  in  the  fact,  that  there  are  two  factions 
in  the  party  who  are  engaged  in  putting  down 
your  sect.  The  one  would  do  it  by  gentle  means 
—  bribery,  corruption,  i)ersuasion,  and  the  soft 
stringents  of  exclusion  from  place,  rank,  and 
emolument.  The  other  breathes  nothing  but 
fire  and  blood,  the  destruction  of  rebels  to  the 
royal  will,  and  the  most  signal  punishment  for 

o3 


Huguenots  are  m  an.mo,  ^-  _ 
throughout  France,  and  that  nothing  ij 
done  but  to  send  down  armies  to  subdu< 
But  then  the  others  come  in  and  say,    ' 
such  thing ;  the  people  are  all  quiet ;  tl 
submitting  with  a  good  grace,  and  if  you 
drive  them  to  despair,  they  will  gradu 
turn,  one  by  one,  to  the  bosom  of  the 
church,  rather  than  endure  all  sorts  of  < 
fort  and  disgrace  ! '  Of  this  party  are  I 
the  good  Bishop,  and  many  other  ini 
people ;  but,  above  all,  Jl^adamede  Mai 
whose   power,  in  every  thing  but  thii 
preme." 

"  Had  I  not  better  see  her,"  dema* 
Count,  ^^  and  endeavour  to  interest  b 
fiivour?" 

"  She  dare  not  for  her  life  receive  ' 

« 

plied  the  Prince.  ^*  What  is  religion,  or  I 
or  generosity,  or  any  thing  else  to  her 
««  thft  wav  of  ambition  ?  No,  no,  Men 
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and  thrust  herself  in  the  way  to  prevent  injustice, 
even  if  the  blow  had  fallen  upon  herself.  She 
dared  to  say  to  the  King  things  that  no  other 
mortal  dared,  and  would  say  them  too,  when 
her  heart,  or  her  understanding  was  convinced ; 
but  Madame  de  Maintenon  creeps  towards  the 
crown,  and  dares  not  do  a  good  action  if  it  be 
a  dangerous  one.  Do  not  attempt  to  see  her,  for 
she  would  certainly  refuse ;  and  if  she  thought 
that  the  very  application  had  reached  the  King's 
ears,  she  would  urge  him  to  do  something  vio- 
lent, merely  to  show  him  that  she  had  nothing 
to  do  with  you." 

^^  She  has  had  much  to  do  with  me  and  mine," 
replied  the  Count,  somewhat  bitterly  ;  "  for  to 
my  father,  she  and  her  mother  owed  support 
when  none  else  would  give  it." 

"  She  owed  her  bread  to  Madame  de  Mon- 
tespan,"  replied  the  Prince,  "  and  yet  ceased 
not  her  efforts  till  she  had  supplanted  her.  But,'* 
he  added,  after  a  pause,  ^^  she  is  not  altogether 
bad,  either,  and  it  is  not  improbable,  that  if 
there  be  any  scheme  going  on  for  converting 
you  by  milder  means  than  the  wheel,  as  I  be- 
lieve there  is,  she  may  be  the  deviser  of  it.  She 
was  in  the  room  this  morning  when  the  business 
was  taking  place  between  the  King,  Louvois,  and 
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Pelisson.  She  said  nothing,  but  sat  working  at  a 
distance,  the  very  counterpart  of  a  pie-bald  cat 
that  sat  dozing  in  the  corner ;  but  she  heard  all, 
and  I  remarked  that  when  the  affair  was  settled, 
and  other  things  began,  she  beckoned  Pelisson  to 
look  at  her  embroider}',  and  spoke  to  him  for 
some  minutes  in  a  low  voice." 

"  Morseiul,  may  I  advise  you  ? "  the  Prince 
continued,  after  a  brief  interval  had  taken  place 
in  the  conversation ;  "  listen  to  me  but  one  word  ! 
I  know  well  that  there  is  no  cliance  of  your 
changing  your  religion  except  upon  conviction. 
Do  not,  however,  enact  the  old  Roman,  or  court 
too  much  the  fate  of  martyrdom ;  but  without 
taking  any  active  step  in  the  matter,  let  the 
whole  plans  of  these  good  folks,  as  far  as  they  af- 
fect yourself,  go  on  miopposed :  let  them,  in 
short,  still  believe  that  it  is  not  impossible  to  con- 
vert you.  Listen  to  Pelisson  —  pay  attention  to 
Bossuet  —  watch  the  progress  of  events  —  be 
converted  if  you  can ;  and  if  not,  you,  at  all 
events,  will  gain  opportunities  of  retiring  irom 
the  country  with  far  greater  ease  and  safety  than 
at  present,  if  you  should  be  driven  to  such  a  step 
at  last.  In  the  mean  time,  this  affitir  of  the 
preaching  will  have  blown  over,  and  they  will 
not  dare  to  revive  it  against  you  if  they  let  it 
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slamber  for  some  time.     Think  of  it,  Morseiul ! 
—  think  of  it !  '* 

"  I  will,"  replied  the  Count,  "  and  thank 
you  sincerely ;  and  indeed  will  do  all  that  may 
be  done  with  honour,  not  to  offend  the  king  or 
endanger  myself; "  and  thus  the  conversation 
ended  on  that  subject;  the  Prince  having  said 
already  far  more  than  might  have  been  expected 
from  a  courtier  of  Louis  XIV. 
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CHAPTER  VI I. 

THE    CLOUDS    AND    THE   8UNSH1NS. 

The  Count  de  Morseiul  had  just  time  to  take 
possession  of  his  new  abode,  and  make  himself 
tolerably  at  his  ease  therein,  before  the  hour 
arrived  for  proceeding  to  the  house  of  the 
Bishop  of  Meaux,  where  he  was  received  by 
the  prelate  with  every  sort  of  kindness. 

He  arrived  before  any  body  else,  and  Bossuet 
took  him  by  the  hand,  saying,  with  a  smile, 
"  Some  of  our  good  clergy.  Monsieur  de  Mor- 
seiul, would  perhaps  be  scandalized  at  receiving 
in  their  house  so  distinguished  a  Protestant  as 
yourself;  but  I  trust  you  know,  what  I  have 
always  endeavoured  to  prove,  that  I  look  upon 
all  denominations  of  Christians  as  my  brethren, 
and  am  only  perhaps  sometimes  a  little  eager 
with  them,  out  of  what  very  likely  you  consider 
an  over-^mxiety^  to  induce  them  to  embrace 
those  doctrines  which  I  think  necessary  to  their 
salvation.     Should  it  ever  be  so  between  you 
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and  me,  Monsieur  le  Comte,  will  you  forgive 
mer 

"  Willingly,"  replied  the  Count,  thinking 
that  the  work  of  conversion  was  about  to  be- 
gin ;  but,  to  his  surprise,  Bossuet  immediately 
changed  the  conversation,  and  turned  it  to  the 
subject  of  the  little  party  he  had  invited  to 
meet  the  Count. 

"  I  have  not,"  he  said,  "  made  it,  as  indeed 
I  usually  do,  almost  entirely  of  churchmen ; 
for  I  feared  you  might  tliink  that  I  intended  to 
overwhelm  you  under  ecclesiastical  authority : 
however,  we  have  some  belonging  to  the  church, 
whom  you  will  be  glad  to  meet,  if  you  do  not 
know  them  already.  The  Abbe  Renaudot  will  be 
here,  who  has  a  peculiar  faculty  for  acquiring 
languages,  such  as  I  never  knew  in  any  one  but 
himself.  He  understands  no  less  than  seven- 
teen foreign  languages,  and  twelve  of  those  he 
speaks  with  the  greatest  facility.  That,  how- 
ever, is  one  of  his  least  qualities,  as  you  may 
yourself  judge  when  I  tell  you,  that  in  this  age, 
where  interest  and  ambition  swallow  up  every 
thing,  he  is  the  most  disinterested  man  that 
perhaps  ever  lived.  Possessed  of  one  very 
small,  poor  benefice  which  gives  him  a  scanty 
subsistence,  he  has   constantly   refused  every 
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Other  preferment;  and  no  persuasion  will  in- 
duce him  to  do  what  he  terms,  '  encumber 
himself  with  wealth.'  We  shall  also  have  La 
Broue,  with  whose  virtues  and  good  qualities 
you  are  already  acquainted.  D'Herbelot  also 
wrote  yesterday  to  invite  himself.  He  has  just 
returned  from  Italy,  where  that  reverence  was 
shown  to  him,  which  generous  and  expansive 
minds  are  always  ready  to  display  towards  men  of 
genius  and  of  learning.  He  was  received  by  the 
Grand  Duke  at  Florence,  and  treated  like  a  sove- 
reign prince,  though  merely  a  poor  French  scho- 
lar. A  house  was  prepared  for  him,  the  Secretary 
of  State  met  him,  and,  as  a  parting  present,  a 
valuable  library  of  oriental  manuscripts  was 
bestowed  upon  him  by  the  Duke  himself.  To 
these  grave  people  we  have  joined  our  lively 
friend  Pelisson,  and  one  whom  doubtless  you 
know,  Boileau  Despr^aux.  One  cannot  help 
loving  him,  and  being  amused  with  him,  al- 
though we  are  forced  to  acknowledge  that  his 
sarcasm  and  his  bitterness  go  a  good  deal  too 
far.  When  he  was  a  youth,  they  tell  me,  he 
was  the  best  tempered  boy  in  the  world,  and 
his  father  used  to  say  of  him,  that  all  his  other 
children  bad  some  sharpness  and  some  talent, 
but  that  as  for  Nicholasi  he  was  a  good-natured 
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lad,  who  would  never  speak  ill  of  any  one.  One 
thing,  however,  I  must  tell  you  to  his  honour. 
He  obtained  some  time  ago,  as  I  lament  to  say 
has  frequently  been  done,  a  benefice  in  the 
church  without  being  an  ecclesiastic.  The 
revenues  of  the  benefice  he  spent,  in  those  his 
young  days,  in  lightness,  if  not  in  vice.  He 
has  since  changed  his  conduct  and  his  views, 
and  not  long  ago,  not  only  resigned  the  bene- 
fice, but  paid  back  from  his  own  purse  all  that 
he  had  received,  to  be  spent  in  acts  of  charity 
amongst  the  deserving  of  the  neighbourhood. 
This  merits  particular  notice  and  record." 

Bossuet  was  going  on  to  mention  several 
others  who  were  likely  to  join  their  party,  when 
two  of  those  whom  he  had  named  arrived,  and 
the  others  shortly  after  made  their  appearance. 
The  evening  passed,  as  such  an  evening  may 
well  be  supposed  to  have  passed,  at  the  dwelling 
of  the  famous  Bishop  of  Meaux.  It  was  cheer- 
ful, though  not  gay ;  and  subjects  of  deep  and 
important  interest  were  mingled  with,  and  en- 
livened by  many  a  light  and  lively  sally,  confined 
within  the  bounds  of  strict  propriety,  but  none 
the  less  brilliant  or  amusing,  for  it  is  only  weak 
and  narrow  intellects  that  are  forced  to  fly  to 
themes  painful,  injurious,  or  oifTensive,  in  order 
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to  seek  materials  with  which  to  found  a  reputa- 
tion for  wit  or  talent. 

The  only  matter,  however,  which  was  men- 
tioned affecting  at  all  the  course  of  our  present 
tale,  and  therefore  the  only  one  on  which  we 
shall  pause,  was  discussed  between  Pelisson 
and  the  Abbe  Renaudot,  while  the  Count  de 
Morseiul  was  standing  close  by  them,  speaking 
for  a  moment  ^^ith  D'Herbelot. 

*'  Is  there  any  news  stirring  at  the  court, 
Monsieur  Pelisson?"  said  Renaudot.  "You 
hear  every  thing,  and  I  hear  nothing  of  what 
is  going  on  there." 

**  Why  there  is  nothing  of  any  consequence, 
I  believe,"  said  Pelisson,  in  a  loud  voice.  "  The 
only  thing  now  I  hear  of  is,  that  Mademoiselle 
Marly  is  going  to  be  married  at  length." 

"  What,  La  belle  Clemence ! "  cried  Renau- 
dot. "  Who  is  tlie  man  that  has  touched  her 
hard  heart  at  length  ?" 

"  Oh,  an  old  lover,"  said  Pelisson^  **  Perse- 
verance has  carried  the  day.  The  Chevalier 
d'Evran  is  the  man.  The  King  gave  his  con- 
sent some  few  days  ago,  the  Chevalier  having 
come  up  express  from  Poitou  to  ask  it" 

Every  word  reached  the  ear  of  the  Count  de 
Morseiul,  and  his  mind  reverted  instantly  to 
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the  conduct  of  the  Chevalier  and  Cl^mence, 
and  to  the  letter  which  he  had  received  from 
her.  As  any  man  in  love  would  do,  under  such 
circumstances,  he  resolved  not  to  believe  a 
word ;  but  as  most  men  in  love  would  feel,  he 
certainly  felt  himself  not  a  little  uneasy,  not  a 
little  agitated,  not  a  little  pained  even  by  the 
report.  Unwilling,  however,  to  hear  any  more, 
he  walked  to  the  other  end  of  the  room  to  take 
his  leave,  as  it  was  now  late. 

Pelisson  looked  after  him  as  he  went,  and 
seeing  him  bid  Bossuet  adieu,  he  followed  his 
example,  and  accompanied  the  young  G)unt 
down  the  stairs  and  throughout  the  few  steps 
he  had  to  take  ere  he  reached  his  own  dwelling. 
No  word,  however,  was  spoken  by  either  re- 
garding Clemence  de  Marly,  and  Albert  of 
Morseiul  retired  at  once,  though  certainly  not 
to  sleep.  He  revolved  in  his  mind  again  and 
again  the  probability  of  Pelisson's  story  having 
any  truth  in  it.  He  knew  Clemence,  and  he 
knew  the  Chevalier,  and  he  felt  sure  that  he 
could  trust  them  both ;  but  that  trust  was  all 
that  he  had  to  oppose  to  the  very  great  likeli- 
hood which  there  existed,  that  the  King,  as  he 
so  frequently  did,  would  take  the  arrangement 
of  a  marriage  for  Clemence  de  Marly  into  his 
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own  Iiandsy  without  in  the  slightest  degree  con- 
sulting her  inclination,  or  tlie  inclination  of  any 
one  concerned. 

The  prospect  now  presented  to  the  mind  of 

Albert  of  Mor^eiul  was  in  the  highest  degree 

painful.     Fresh  difficulties,  fresh  dangers,  were 

%  added  to  the  many  which  were  already  likely 

to  overwhelm   him,  if  even,  as  he  trusted  she 

would,  Clemence  held    firm   by   her   plighted 

troth   to  him,   and  resisted  what  was  then  so 

hard  to  resist  in  France,  the  absolute  will  of  the 

King.  Still  this  new  incident  would  only  serve 

to  show  that  instant  flight  was  more  absolutely 

necessary  than  before,  would  render  any  return 

to  France  utterly  impossible,  and  would  increase 

the  danger  and  difficulty  of  executing  that  flight 

itself.     But  a  question  suggested  itself  to  the 

Count's  mind,  which,  though  he  answered  it  in 

the  affirmative,  left  anxiety  and  doubt  behind  it. 

Would  CI6mence  de  Marly  resist  the  will  of  the 

King?     Could  she  do  so?     So  many  were  the 

means  to  be  employed  to  lead  or  drive  her  to 

obedience,  so  much  might  be  done  by  leading 

her  on  from  step  to  step,  that  bitter,  very  bitter 

anxiety  took  possession  of  her  lover's  heart.    He 

persuaded  himself  that  it  was  pain  and  anxiety 

on  her  account  alone ;  but  still  he  loved  her  too 
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well,  too  truly,  not  to  feel  pained  and  anxious 
for  himself. 

On  the  following  morning,  as  soon  as  he 
had  breakfasted,  he  wrote  a  brief  note  to 
Q^mence,  telling  her  that  he  was  at  Versailles, 
was  most  anxious  to  see  her  and  converse  with 
her,  if  it  were  but  for  a  few  minutes,  and  be- 
seeching her  to  let  him  know  immediately  where 
he  could  do  so  speedily,  as  he  had  matters  of 
very  great  importance  to  communicate  to  her 
at  once.  The  letter  was  tender  and  affection- 
ate ;  but  still  there  was  that  in  it,  which  might 
show  the  keen  eyes  of  love  that  there  was  some 
great  doubt  and  uneasiness  pressing  on  the 
mind  of  the  writer. 

As  soon  as  the  letter  was  written,  he  gave 
it  into  the  hands  of  Jerome  Riquet,  directing 
him  to  carry  it  to  Paris,  to  wait  there  for 
the  arrival  of  the  family  of  de  Rouvr6,  if  they 
had  not  yet  come,  and  to  find  means  to  give 
it  to  Maria,  the  attendant  of  Mademoiselle  de 
Marly.  He  was  too  well  aware  of  Riquet's 
talents  not  to  be  quite  sure  that  this  commission 
would  be  executed  in  the  best  manner;  and 
after  his  departure  he  strove  to  keep  his  mind 
as  quiet  as  possible,  and  occupied  himself  in 

VOL.  II.  P 
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writing  to  his  intendant  at  Morseial,  conreying 
onJers  for  his  principal  attendants  to  come  up 
to  join  him  at  VersaDles  directly,  bringing  with 
them  a  great  variety  of  different  things  which 
were  needful  to  him,  but  which  had  been  left 
behind  in  the  hurrj*  of  his  departure.  \\Tiile  he 
was  writing,  he  was  again  visited  by  the  Prince 
de  Marsiliac,  who  came  in  kindly  to  tell  him 
that  the  report  of  Pelisson,  who  had  passed  the 
preceding  evening  with  him,  seemed  to  be  ope- 
rating highly  in  his  favour  at  court. 

^*  I  am  delighted,"  he  said,  <<  that  the  good 
Abbe  has  had  the  first  word,  for  St.  Helie  is 
expected  to-night,  and,  depend  upon  it,  his  story 
would  be  very  different  It  will  not  be  listened 
to  now,  however,"  he  continued ;  "  and  every 
day  gained,  depend  upon  it,  is  something.  Take 
care,  however.  Count,"  he  said,  pointing  to  the 
papers  on  the  table,  "  take  care  of  your  corres- 
pondence ;  for  though  the  King  himself  is  above 
espionage,  Louvois  is  not,  I  can  tell  you,  and 
unless  you  send  your  letters  by  private  couriers 
of  your  own,  which  might  excite  great  suspicion, 
every  word  is  sure  to  be  known." 

**  I  was  going  to  send  this  letter  by  a  private 
courier,"  said  the  Count ;  **  but  as  it  is  only  in- 
tended to  order  up  the  rest  of  my  train  from 
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PoitoU)  and  some  matters  of  that  kind,  I  care 
not  if  it  be  known  to-morrow." 

**  K  it  be  to  order  up  your  train,"  replied  the 
Prince,  **  send  it  through  Louvois  himself. 
Write  him  a  note  instantly,  saying,  that  as  you 
understand  he  has  a  courier  going,  you  will  be 
glad  if  he  will  despatch  that  letter.  It  will  be 
opened,  read,  and  the  most  convincing  proof 
afforded  to  the  whole  of  them,  that  you  have  no 
intention  of  immediate  flight,  which  is  the  prin- 
cipal thing  they  seem  to  apprehend.  With 
this,  clenching  the  report  of  Pelisson,  you  may 
set  St  Helie  at  defiance,  I  should  think." 

The  Count  smiled.  "  Heaven  deliver  me 
from  the  intrigues  of  a  court,"  he  said.  He 
did,  however,  as  he  was  advised ;  and  the  Prince 
de  Marsillac  carried  off  the  letter  and  the  note, 
promising  to  have  them  delivered  to  Louvois 
immediately. 

Several  hours  then  passed  anxiously,  and 
although  he  knew  that  he  could  not  receive  an 
answer  till  two  or  three  o'clock,  and  might 
perhaps  not  receive  one  at  all  that  day,  he 
could  not  help  thinking  the  time  long,  and, 
marking  the  striking  of  the  palace  clock,  as 
if  it  must  have  gone  wrong  for  his  express  tor- 
ment.    The   shortest   possible  space  of  time, 
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ribiet  ;ktz:ufl  ap^^eare^  He  br^ogid  viici  him 
a  icnip  cif  ;Ap<^7  vtikrii  pn>T«ii  to  be  the  back 
of  the  Coonf  i  ovn  EMr>te  to  Ciemesce,  luucakd, 
itfid  vjth  no  iMrebi  upon  it ;  bot  vritten  in  a 
ha*tT  land  vithin  vae  found  — 

0 

^  I  cannot  —  I  dare  not,  see  too  at  present, 
nor  can  I  now  write  a?  I  stiould  desire  to  do.  If 
what  you  wish  to  &av  if  of  immediate  import- 
ance,  write  a*  before,  and  it  'u  sure  to  reach 
me.*" 

There  was  no  signature,  but  the  hand  was 
that  of  Clemence  de  Marlv ;  and  the  heart  of 
Albert  of  Mor&eiul  felt  as  if  it  would  have  bro- 
ken. It  seemed  as  if  the  last  tie  between  him 
and  happiness  was  severed.  It  seemed  as  if  that 
hoiHfy  which  would  have  afforded  him  strength, 
and  8upix>rt,  and  energy,  to  combat  every  diffi- 
culty and  overleap  every  obstacle,  was  taken 
away  from  him ;  and  for  five  or  ten  minutes  he 
paced  up  and  down  the  saloon  in  agony  of  mind 
unutterable. 

**  She  is  yielding  already,"  he  said  at  length, 
^^shc  is  yielding  already.  The  King's  com- 
mands are  hardly  announced  to  her,  ere  she  feels 
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that  she  must  give  way.  It  is  strange— -it  is  most 
strange  I  I  could  have  staked  my  life  that  with 
her  it  would  have  been  otherwise  !  — and  yet  the 
influence  which  this  Chevalier  d'Evran  seems 
always  to  have  possessed  over  her  is  equally 
strange.  If,  as  she  has  so  solemnly  told  me,  she  is 
not  really  bound  to  him  by  any  tie  of  affection, 
may  she  not  be  bound  by  some  promise  rashly 
given  in  former  years  ?  We  have  heard  of  such 
things.  However,  no  promises  to  me  shall  stand 
in  the  way ;  she  shall  act  freely,  and  at  her  own 
will,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned;"  and,  sitting 
down,  he  wrote  a  few  brief  lines  to  Clemence, 
in  which,  though  he  did  not  pour  out  the  bitter- 
ness of  his  heart,  he  showed  how  bitterly  he  was 
grieved. 

"  The  tidings  I  had  to  tell  you,"  he  said, 
"  were  simply  these,  which  I  heard  last  night. 
The  King  destines  your  hand  for  another,  and 
has  already  announced  that  such  is  the  case. 
The  few  words  that  you  have  written  show  me 
that  you  are  already  aware  of  this  fact,  and  that 
perhaps  struggling  between  promises  to  me  and 
an  inclination  to  obey  the  royal  authority,  you 
are  pained,  and  uncertain  how  to  act.  Such,  at 
least,  is  the  belief  to  which  I  am  led  by  the 
few  cold  painful  words  which  I  have  received. 

p  3 
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If  that  belief  is  right,  it  may  make  you  more 
easy  to  know  that,  in  such  a  case,  Albert  of  Mor« 
seiul  will  never  exact  the  fulfilment  of  a  promise 
that  Clemence  de  Marly  is  inclined  to  break." 

He  folded  the  note  up,  sealed  it,  and  once 
more  called  for  Riquet.  Before  the  man  ap- 
peared, however,  some  degree  of  hesitation  had 
come  over  the  heart  of  the  Count,  and  he  asked 
him, — 

"  Who  did  you  see  at  the  Hotel  de  Rouvre?" 

"  1  saw,"  replied  the  man,  "  some  of  the  ser- 
vants; and  I  saw  two  or  three  ecclesiastics  look- 
ing after  their  valises  in  the  court;  and  I  saw 
Madame  de  Rouvr6  looking  out  of  one  of  the 
windows  with  Mademoiselle  Clemence,  and  the 
Chevalier  d*Evran." 

"  It  is  enough,"  said  the  Count.  "  I  should 
wish  this  note  taken  back  to  Paris  before  night- 
fall, and  given  into  the  hands  of  the  same  per- 
son to  whom  you  gave  the  other.  Take  some 
rest,  Riquet.  But  I  should  like  that  to  be  de- 
livered before  nightfidl." 

*^  I  will  deliver  it,  sir,  and  be  back  in  time  to 
dress  you  for  the  Appartement!^ 

<'  The  appartementj*'  said  the  Count,  <<  I  had 
forgotten  that,  and  most  likely  shall  not  go. 
Well,"  he  added  after  a  moment's  thought, 
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« 


better  go  there  than  to  the  Bastile.  But  it 
matters  not,  Riquet,  Jean  can  dress  me." 

The  man  bowed  and  retired.  But  by  the 
time  that  it  was  necessary  for  the  Count  to  com- 
mence dressing  for  tlie  appartemeiU^  Riquet  had 
returned,  bringing  with  liim,  however,  no  answer 
to  the  note,  for  which,  indeed,  he  had  not 
waited.  The  G)unt  suffered  him  to  arrange  his 
dress  as  he  thought  fit,  and  then  proceeded  to 
the  palace,  which  was  by  tliis  time  beginning  to 
be  thronged  with  company. 

During  one  half  of  the  life  of  Louis  XIV.  he 
was  accustomed  to  throw  open  all  the  splendid 
public  rooms  of  his  palace  three  times  in  the 
week  to  all  the  chief  nobility  of  his  court  and 
capital,  and  every  thing  that  liberal,  and  even 
ostentatious,  splendour  could  do  to  please  the 
eye,  delight  the  ear,  or  amuse  the  mind  of 
those  who  were  thus  collected,  was  done  by  the 
monarch  on  the  nights  which  were  marked  for 
what  was  called  appartement  At  an  after  period 
of  his  life,  when  the  death  of  almost  all  his 
great  ministers  had  cast  the  burden  of  all  the 
affairs  of  state  upon  the  King  himself,  he  sel- 
dom, if  ever,  appeared  at  these  assemblies,  pass* 
ing  the  hours,  during  which  he  furnished  his 
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court  with  amusement,  in  labouring  diligently 
with  one  or  other  of  liis  different  ministers. 

At  the  time  we  speak  of,  however,  be  almost 
every  night  showed  himself  in  the  appartement 
for  some  time,  noticing  every  body  with  affa- 
bility and  kindness,  and  remarking,  it  was  said, 
accurately  who  was  present  and  who  was  not 
It  was  considered  a  compliment  to  the  monarch 
never  to  neglect  any  reasonable  opportunity  of 
paying  court  at  these  assemblies ;  and  it  is  very 
certain  that  had  the  Count  de  Morseiid  failed 
in  presenting  himself  on  the  present  occasion, 
his  absence  would  have  been  regarded  as  a  de- 
cided proof  of  disaffection. 

He  found  the  halls  below,  then,  filled  with 
guards  and  attendants;  the  staircase  covered 
with  officers,  and  guests  arriving  in  immense 
crowds ;  while  from  the  first  room  above  poured 
forth  the  sound  of  a  full  orchestra,  which  was 
always  the  first  attraction  met  with  during  the 
evening,  as  if  to  put  the  guests  in  harmony,  and 
prepare  their  minds  for  pleasure  and  enjoyment. 
The  music  was  of  the  finest  kind  that  could  be 
found  in  France,  and  no  person  ever  rendered 
himself  celebrated,  even  in  any  remote  province, 
for  peculiar  skill  or  taste  in  playing  on  any  in- 
strument, without  being  sought  out  and  brought 
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to  play  at  the  concerts  of  the  King.  The  con- 
cert room^  which  was  the  only  one  where  the 
light  was  kept  subdued,  opened  into  a  long 
suite  of  apartments,  hall  beyond  hall,  saloon  be- 
yond saloon,  where  the  eye  was  dazzled  by  the 
blaze,  and  fatigued  by  the  immense  variety  of 
beautiful  and  precious  ornaments  which  were 
seen  stretching  away  in  brilliant  perspective. 
Here  tables  were  laid  out  for  every  sort  of  game 
that  was  then' in  fashion,  from  billiards  to  lans- 
quenet;  and  the  King  took  especial  pains  to 
make  it  particularly  known  to  every  person  at 
his  court,  that  it  was  not  only  his  wish,  but  his 
especial  command,  if  any  man  found  any  thing 
wanting,  or  required  any  thing  whatever  for  his 
amusement  or  pleasure  in  the  apartments,  that 
he  was  to  order  some  of  the  attendants  to  bring 
it. 

Perfect  liberty  reigned  throughout  the  whole 
saloons,  as  far  as  was  consistent  with  propriety 
of  conduct  The  courtiers  made  up  their  parties 
amongst  themselves,  chose  their  own  amuse- 
ments, followed  their  own  pursuits.  Every  sort 
of  refreshment  was  provided  in  abundance,  and 
hundreds  on  hundreds  of  servants,  in  splendid 
dresses,  were  seen  moving  here  and  there 
throughout  the   rooms,   supplying   the  wants. 
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and  fulfilling  the  wishes  of  all  the  guests,  with 
the  utmost  promptitude,  or  waiting  for  their 
orders,  and  remarking,  with  anxious  attention, 
that  nothing  was  wanting  to  the  convenience  of 
any  one. 

The  whole  of  tlie  principal  suite  of  rooms  in 
the  palace  was  thus  thrown  open,  as  we  have 
said,  three  times  in  the  week,  with  the  exception 
of  the  great  ball  room,  which  was  only  opened 
on  particular  occasions.  Sometimes,  at  tlie  balls 
of  the  court,  the  appartement  was  not  held,  and 
the  meeting  took  place  in  the  ball-room  itself. 
But  at  other  times  the  ball  followed  the  supper 
of  the  King,  which  took  place  invariably  at  ten 
o'clock,  and  the  company  invited  proceeded 
from  the  appartement  to  the  ball-room,  leaving 
those  whose  age,  health,  or  habits,  gave  them 
the  privilege  of  not  dancing,  to  amuse  them- 
selves with  the  games  which  were  provided  on 
the  ordinary  nights. 

Such  was  to  be  the  case  on  the  present  even- 
ing, and  such  as  we  have  described  was  the 
scene  of  splendour  which  opened  upon  the  eyes 
of  the  Count  de  Morseiul  as  he  entered  the 
concert-room,  and  taking  a  seat  at  the  end, 
gazed  up  the  gallery,  listening  with  pleasure  to 
a  calm  and  somewhat  melancholy,  but  soothing 
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Strain  oF  music.  His  mind,  indeed,  was  too 
much  occupied  with  painful  feelings  of  many 
kinds  for  him  to  take  any  pleasure  or  great  in- 
terest in  the  magnificence  spread  out  before  his 
eyes,  which  he  had  indeed  often  seen  before, 
but  which  he  might  have  seen  again  with  some 
admiration,  had  his  bosom  been  free  and  his 
heart  at  rest* 

At  present,  however,  it  was  but  dull  page- 
antry to  him,  and  the  music  was  the  thing  that 
pleased  him  most ;  but  when  a  gay  and  lively 
piece  succeeded  to  that  which  he  had  first  heard, 
he  rose  and  walked  on  into  the  rooms  beyond, 
striving  to  find  amusement  for  his  thoughts, 
though  pleasure  might  not  be  there  to  be  found. 
Although  he  was  by  no  means  a  general  fre- 
quenter of  the  Court,  and  always  escaped  from 
it  to  the  calmer  pleasures  of  the  country  as 
soon  as  possible,  he  was,  of  course,  known  to 
almost  all  the  principal  nobility  of  the  realm, 
and  to  all  the  officers  who  had  in  any  degree 
distinguished  themselves  in  the  service.  Thus, 
in  the  very  first  room,  he  was  stopped  by  a 
number  of  acquaintances;  and,  passing  on 
amidst  the  buzz  of  many  voices,  and  all  the  gay 
nothings  of  such  a  scene,  he  met  from  time  to 
time  with  some  one,  whose  talents,  or  whose 
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either  in  reference  to  the  present  —  its 
and  fears,  —  or  to  the  period  when  laj 
mot,  and  the  events  that  then  surroundo 

Althougli  such  things  could  not,  of 
cure  his  mind  of  its  melancholy,  it  c 
him  some  degree  of  occupation  for  his  th 
till  a  sudden  whisper  ran  through  the  r 
"  The  King  !  The  King  ! "  and  ever 
drew  back  from  the  centre  of  the  aparto 
allow  the  monarch  to  pass. 

Louis  advanced  from  the  inner  rcx>i 
that  air  of  stately  dignity,  which  we  km 
the  accounts  both  of  his  friends  and  i 
to  have  been  unrivalled  in  grace  and 
His  commanding  person,  his  handsome 
his  kingly  carriage,  and  his  slow  and  n 
step,  all   bespoke   at   once   the  monai 
afforded  no  bad  indication  of  his  charac 
its    many  grand   and   extensive,   if  n 
qualities,  its  capaciousness,  its  ambit 

~    '•«•  «^AM««c*«Avin1  1il-l-lAn«>aa.  for   the    s 
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He  paused  to  speak  for  a  moment  with  several 
persons  as  he  passed,  stood  at  the  lansquenet 
table  where  his  brother  and  his  son  were  seated, 
dropped  an  occasional  word,  always  graceful 
and  agreeable,  at  two  or  three  of  the  other 
tables,  and  then  paused  for  a  moment  and 
looked  up  and  down  the  rooms,  evidently  feel- 
ing himself,  what  his  whole  people  believed  him 
to  be,  the  greatest  monarch  that  ever  trod  the 
earth.  There  was  something,  indeed,  it  must 
be  acknowledged,  in  the  mighty  splendour  of 
the  scene  around — in  the  inestimable  amount 
of  the  earth's  treasures  there  collected  —  in  the 
blaze  of  light,  the  distant  sound  of  the  music, 
the  dazzling  loveliness  of  many  there  present  — 
the  courage,  the  learning,  the  talent,  the  genius 
collected  in  those  halls ;  and  in  the  knowledge 
that  there  was  scarcely  a  man  present  who 
would  not  shed  the  last  drop  of  his  heart's  blood 
in  the  defence  of  his  King,  there  was  some- 
thing that  might  well  turn  giddy  the  brain  of 
any  man  who  felt  himself  placed  on  that  awful 
pinnacle  of  power  and  greatness.  Louis,  how- 
ever, was  well  accustomed  to  it,  and,  like  the 
child  and  the  lion,  he  had  become  familiar  from 
youth  with  things  which  might  make  other  men 
tremble.     Thus  he  paused  but  for  a  moment  to 
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remark  and  to  enjoy,  and  then  advanced  again 
through  the  apartments. 

The  next  person  that  his  eye  fell  upon  was 
tlie  Count  de  Morseiul;  and  his  countenance 
showed  in  a  moment  how  true  had  been  the 
prophecy  of  tlie  Prince  de  Marsillac,  that  a  great 
change  would  take  place  in  his  feelings.  He 
now  smiled  graciously  upon  the  young  Count, 
and  paused  to  speak  with  him. 

^'  I  trust  to  see  you  often  here,  Monsieur  de 
Morseiul,"  he  said. 

<^  I  shall  not  fail,  Sire,"  the  Count  replied, 
**  to  pay  my  duty  to  your  majesty  as  often  as  I 
am  permitted  to  do  so." 

"  Then  you  do  not  return  soon  to  Poitou, 
Monsieur  le  Comte  ?  "  said  the  King. 

<^I  have  thought  it  so  improbable  that  I 
should  do  so.  Sire,"  replied  the  Count,  who 
evidently  saw  that  Louvois  had  not  failed  to 
report  his  letter,  *^  that  I  have  taken  a  hotel 
here,  and  have  sent  for  my  attendants  this  day. 
If  I  hoped  that  my  presence  in  Poitou  could  be 
of  any  service  to  your  majesty  — -  " 

<*  It  may  be,  it  may  be.  Count,  in  time  to 
come,"  replied  the  King.  ^^  In  the  mean  time 
we  will  try  to  amuse  you  well  here.  I  have 
heard  that  you  are  one  of  the  best  billiard- 
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players  in  France.  Follow  me  now  to  the  bil- 
liard room,  and,  though  I  am  out  of  practice,  I 
will  try  a  stroke  or  two  with  you." 

It  was  a  game  in  which  Louis  excelled,  as, 
indeed,  he  did  in  all  games ;  and  this  was  one 
which  afterwards,  we  are  told,  made  the  fortune 
of  the  famous  minister,  Chamillart.  The  Count 
de  Morseiul,  therefore,  received  this  invitation 
as  a  proof  that  he  was  very  nearly  re-established 
in  the  King's  good  graces.  He  feared  not  at  all 
to  compete  with  the  monarch,  as  he  himself 
was  also  out  of  practice,  and,  indeed,  far  more 
than  the  King;  so  that,  though  an  excellent 
player,  there  was  no  chance  of  his  being  driven 
either  to  win  the  game  against  the  monarch,  or 
to  make  use  of  some  manoeuvre  to  avoid  doing 
so.  He  followed  the  King  then  willingly ;  but 
Louis,  passing  through  the  billiard-room,  went 
on  in  the  first  place  to  the  end  of  the  suite  of 
apartments,  noticing  every  body  to  whom  he 
wished  to  pay  particular  attention^  and  then 
returned  to  the  game.  A  number  of  persons 
crowded  round  —  so  closely  indeed,  that  the 
monarch  exclaimed, — 

"  Let  us  have  room — let  us  have  room !  We 
will  have  none  but  the  ladies  so  close  to  us: 
Ha,  Monsieur  de  Morseiul  ?  " 
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but  yet  a  suspicion  crossed  nis   muiu 
young  Count  was  purposely  giving  hi 
,  vantage,  and  at   the  end  of  some   > 

I  i  strokes  he  purposely  placed  his  balls  i 

favourable  position.  The  Count  did 
take  instant  advantage  of  the  opporti 
had  well  nigh  won  the  game.  By  an  u; 
stroke,  however,  he  lost  his  advantag 
King  never  let  him  have  the  table  af 
was  himself  secure. 

*^  You  see,  Monsieur  de  Morseiul 
as  he  paused  for  a  moment  afterwa 
see  you  cannot  beat  me." 

"  I  never  even  hoped  it,  Sire," 
Count.    "  In  my  own  short  day  I  b 
^  many  kings,  generals,  and  statesmc 

so  with  signal  want  of  success,  that 
tertained  so  presumptuous  an  expec 

The  monarch  smiled  graciously. 
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second  game  with  the  Count,  which  he  won  by 
only  one  stroke.  He  then  left  the  table,  and 
after  speaking  once  more  with  several  persons  in 
the  apartments,  retired,  not  to  re»appear  till 
after  his  supper. 

As  soon  as  he  was  gone,  the  Prince  de  Mar- 
sillac  once  more  approached  the  young  Count, 
saying  in  a  whisper, —  "  You  have  not  beaten 
the  King,  Morseiul,  but  you  have  conquered 
him  :  yet,  take  my  advice,  on  no  accoimt  leave 
the  apartments  till  after  the  ball  has  begun.  Let 
Louis  see  you  there,  for  you  know  what  a  mark- 
ing eye  he  has  for  every  one  who  is  in  the  rooms." 

Thus  saying,  he  passed  on,  and  the  Count 
determined  to  follow  his  advice,  though  the  hour 
and  a  half  that  was  yet  to  elapse  seemed  tedious 
if  not  interminable  to  him.  About  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  before  the  supper  of  the  King,  however, 
as  he  sat  listlessly  leaning  against  one  of  the 
columns,  he  saw  a  party  coming  up  from  the 
concert  room  at  a  rapid  pace,  and  long  before 
the  eye  could  distinctly  see  of  what  persons  it 
was  composed,  his  heart  told  him  that  Cl^mence 
de  Marly  was  there. 

She  came  forward,  leaning  on  the  arm  of  the 
Due  de  Rouvre,  dressed  with  the  utmost  splen- 
dour, and  followed  by  a  party  of  several  others 
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Morseiui)  iiici«.vv.,  .. 
80 :  but  there  was  an  expression  of  de< 
on  tliat  formerly  gay  and  smiling  cou 
which  would  have  made  the  whole  f 
the  Count  de  Morseiul  change  into  gr 
grief,  and  anxiety  for  her  anxiety,  had 
beea  a  certain  degree  of  haughtinen 
upon  her  brow  and  curling  her  lips, 
spoke  more  bitterness  than  deprefluon 
The  Due  de  Rouvr^  was,  as  I  have 
ceeding  rapidly  through  the  rooms*  8 
not  to  speak  with  any  one.     The  ej 
mence,  however,  fell  fidl  upon  the 
Morseiul,  and  rested  on  him  with  d» 
lancholy  light,  while  she  noticed  li 
calm  and  graceful  inclination  of  ^k 
passed  on  without  a  word. 

The  feelings  of  the  Count  de  M 
bitter  indeed*  as  may  well  be  imag 
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Where  is  the  Chevalier  d'Evran  I  wonder?  He 
does  not  appear  in  the  train  to-night ;  bat  per« 
haps  he  comes  not  till  the  ball.  I  will  wait, 
howerer,  the  same  time  as  if  she  had  not  been 
here." 

He  mored  not  from  his  place,  but  remained 
leaning  against  the  column;  and,  as  is  generally 
tlie  case,  not  seeking,  he  was  sought  for.  A 
number  of  people  who  knew  him  gathered 
round  him ;  and,  although  he  was  in  any  thing 
but  a  mood  for  entertaining  or  being  enter- 
tained, the  very  shortness  of  his  replies,  and 
the  degree  of  melancholy  bitterness  that  min- 
gled with  them,  caused  words  that  he  never 
intended  to  be  witty,  to  pass  for  wit,  and  pro- 
tracted the  torture  of  conversing  with  indifferent 
people  upon  indifferent  subjects,  when  the 
heart  is  full  of  bitterness,  and  the  mind  occu- 
pied with  its  own  sad  business. 

At  length  the  doors  of  the  ball  room  were 
thrown  open,  and  the  company  poured  in  to  ar- 
range themselves  before  the  monarch  came« 
Several  parties,  indeed,  remained  playing  at 
different  games  at  the  tables  in  the  gallery,  and 
the  Count  remained  where  he  was,  still  leaning 
against  the  column,  which  was  at  the  distance 
of  ten  or  twelve  yards  from  the  doors  of  the  ball 
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CO  be  present  at  the  ball.  His  eye,  as  Y 
rail  over  the  varir>us  tables,  making  a 
motion  v.  ith  liis  hand  for  the  players  n( 
and  aa  he  approached  the  folding  doo 
marked  the  Count,  and  beckoned  tc 
come  up.  The  Count  immediately  sti 
ward,  and  the  King  demanded, 

'^  A  gallant  young  man  like  you,  d< 
dance,  Monsieur  de  Morseiul  ?  ** 

Taken  completely  by  surprise  at  thi 
condescension,  the  Count  replied, 

^'  Alas,  Sire,  I  am  not  in  spirits  to 
should  but  cloud  the  gaiety  of  my  fail 
and  she  would  wish  herself  any  wher 
\  fore  the  evening  were  over." 

Louis  smiled;  and,  so  much  accu 
lie  was  to  attribute   the   sunshine  a 
J  upon  his  courtiers*  brows  to  the  efii 

I  &vour  or  displeasure,  he  instandy  pi 

\  interpretation  upon  tlie  words  of  the  ( 
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**  If,  Monsieur  de  Morseiul,"  he  said,  "  some 
digfat  displeasure  which  the  King  expressed  yes- 
terday morning,  have  rendered  our  gay  fellow* 
soldier  of  Maestricht  and  Valenciennes  so  sad, 
let  his  sadness  pass  away,  for  his  conduct  here 
has  effaced  unfavourable  reports,  and  if  he  per- 
severe to  the  end  in  the  same  course,  he  may 
count  upon  the  very  highest  favour." 

Almost  every  circumstance  combines  on  earth 
to  prevent  monarchs  hearing  the  truth,  even 
from  the  most  sincere.  Time,  place,  and  cir- 
cumstance is  almost  always  against  them  ;  and 
in  the  present  instance,  the  Count  de  Morseiul 
knew  well,  that  neither  the  spot  nor  the  moment 
were  at  all  suited  to  any  thing  like  an  explana- 
tion. He  could  but  reply,  therefore,  that  the 
lightest  displeasure  of  the  King  was  of  course 
enough  to  make  him  sad,  and  end  his  answer 
by  one  of  those  compliments  which  derive  at 
least  half  their  value,  like  paper  money,  from 
the  good  will  of  the  receiver. 

"  Come,  come,"  said  the  King  gaily ;  "  shake 
oflF  this  melancholy,  fellow- soldier.  Come  with 
me ;  and  if  I  have  rightly  heard  the  secrets  of 
certain  hearts,  I  will  find  you  a  partner  this 
night,  who  shall  not  wish  herself  any  where  else 
while  dancing  with  the  Count  de  Morseiul." 
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Count  following,  as  he  bade  him,  cl< 
sid^',  and  amori<r!»t  hi«  principal  oflB 

^<}f}n  as  thev  had  enu-rod  ilje  ball  ro< 

m 

pauM^  for  an  instant,  and  every  one  n 
King^s  eyes,  as  well  as  those  of  the 
Morseiul,  ran  round  the  vast  saloon  w 
some  particular  object  To  Albert 
seiul  that  object  was  soon  discovered, 
tween  the  Duchess  de  Rouvr^  and 

I  Marville,  at  the  very  farthest  part  of 

LouiSf  however,  who  was  in  good  s[» 

! '  a  mood  peculiarly  condescending,  wa. 

ithe  whole  circle,  pausing  to  speak 
every  married  lady  there,  and  twi 
suddenly  towards  the  Count,  perba 
purpose  of  teazing  him  a  litde,  bo 
as  if  about  to  point  out  the  lady 
had  alluded.  At  length,  however, 
-  — 1 — ^  4-1,^  "niir-hess  de  Roi 
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*^  Madeinokelle  de  Marly,  or  perhaps  as  I 
in  gallantry  ought  to  say.  Belle  Clemence^  I 
have  promised  the  Count  de  Morseiul  here  to 
find  him  a  partner  for  this  ball,  who  will  dauoe 
with  him  throughout  to-night,  without  wishing 
herself  anywhere  else.  Now,  as  I  have  certain 
information  that  he  is  very  hateful  to  you,  there 
is  but  one  thing  which  can  make  you  execute 
the  task  to  the  full.  Doubtless  you,  as  well  as 
all  the  rest  of  our  court,  feel  nothing  so  great  a 
pleasure  as  obeying  the  King's  commands — at 
least,  so  they  tell  me  —  and  therefore  I  com- 
mand you  to  dance  with  him,  and  to  be  as  happy 
as  possible,  and  not  to  wish  yourself  any  where 
else  from  this  moment  till  the  ball  closes." 

He  waited  for  no  reply,  but  making  a  sign  to 
the  Count  to  remain  by  the  side  of  his  fair 
partner,  proceeded  round  the  rest  of  the  circle. 
Nothing  in  the  demeanour  of  Clemence  de  Marly 
but  her  varying  colour  had  told  how  much  she 
was  agitated  while  the  King  spoke;  but  the 
words  which  the  monarch  had  used  were  so 
pointed,  and  touched  so  dii-ectly  upon  the  feel- 
ings between  herself  and  Albert  of  Morseiul, 
that  those  who  stood  around  pressed  slightly 
forward  as  soon  as  Louis  had  gone  on,  to  see 
how  she  was  affected  by  what  had  passed*     To 
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the  King,  and  equally  evident  that  L 
dL'tormined  to  countenance  that  love  v 
had  fancied  would  make  her  happy  in 
danger,  or  distress,  announcing  his  ap| 
at  the  very  moment  that  a  temporary 
had  arisen  between  her  and  her  lover, 
her  lieart  was  oppressed  with  those  fi 
hopelessness,  which  will  sometimes  ci 
our  brightest   and  happiest  days. 

On  the  Count  de  Morseiul  the  Kin 
had  produced  a  different,  but  not  a  le 
ful  effect.  The  surprise  and  joy  ^ 
might  have  felt  at  finding  himself 
pointed  out  by  the  monarch  as  the 
suitor  for  tlie  hand  of  her  he  loved, 
nigh  done  away  by  tlie  conviction  that 
the  King  put  upon  his  ultimate  appn 
their  union  was  such  as  he  could  not  ] 
nevertheless  those  words  were  mof 
I  though  they  raised  up  some  feeling  < 
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driving  him  more  speedily  to  acknowledge  him- 
self a  convert  to  the  church  of  Rome.  Whatever 
were  the  circumstances,  however,  it  was  clear 
that  Clemence  was  herself  unconscious  of  any 
such  report,  and  that  all  the  probabilities  which 
imagination  had  built  up  to  torment  him  were 
but  idle  dreams.  He  had  paine<l  himself  .enough 
indeed ;  but  tie  had  pained  Clemence  also,  and 
his  first  wish  was  to  offer  her  any  atonement  in 
his  power. 

Such  were  the  feelings  and  thoughts  called  up 
in  the  bosom  of  the  young  Count  by  the  events 
which  had  just  occurred.  But  the  surprise  of 
Clemence  and  her  lover  was  far  outdone  by 
that  of  the  Duke  and  Duchess  de  Rouvre,  who, 
astonished  at  the  favour  into  which  their  young 
friend  seemed  so  suddenly  to  have  risen,  and 
equally  astonished  at  the  intimation  given  by 
the  King  of  an  attachment  existing  between  the 
Count  and  Clemence,  overflowed  with  joy  and 
satisfaction  as  soon  as  the  monarch  left  the  spot) 
and  expressed  many  a  vain  hope  that,  afler  all, 
the  affairs  which  had  commmenced  in  darkne^ 
and  shadow,  would  eixl  in  sunshine  and  lights 
Ere  the  Comit  could  reply,  or  say  one  word  to 
Oemence  de  Marly,  the  brantk  began,  and  he 
led  het  forth  to  dancer    There  was^  but  a  too* 
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ment  for  him  to  speak  to  her;  but  he  did  not 
loae  tiiat  moiuenL 

"  Clemence,"  he  said,  as  he  led  her  fomard, 
**  I  fear  I  Iiave  both  pained  you  and  wronged 
you." 

A  bright  and  beautiful  smile  spread  at  once 
over  her  countenance.  '*  You  have,"  she  said ; 
*^  but  those  words  arc  enough,  Albert !  Say  no 
more  !  the  pain  is  done  away ;  the  wrong  is 
forgotten." 

"  It  is  not  forgot  ten  by  me,  sweet  girl,'*  he 
replied,  in  the  same  low  tone;  ''but  I  must 
speak  to  you  long,  and  explain  all." 

"  Come  to-morrow,"  she  answered ;  '*  all 
difficulties  must  now  be  done  away.  I,  too, 
have  something  to  explain,  Albert,"  she  added, 
**  but  yet  not  every  thing  that  I  could  wish  to 
explain,  and  about  that  I  will  make  you  ray 
only  reproach.  You  promised  not  to  doubt  me 
•—  oh,  keep  that  promise ! " 

As  she  spoke  the  dance  began,  and  of  course 
their  conversation  for  the  time  concluded.  All 
eyes  were  upon  the  young  Count  —  so  rare  a 
visiter  at  the  palace,  and  upon  her  —  so  ad- 
mired, so  courted,  so  disdainful,  as  she  was 
believed  to  be  by  every  one  present,  but  whose 
destiny  seemed  now  decided,  and  whose  heart 
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everyone  naturally  believed  to  be  won.  Grace- 
ful by  nature  as  well  as  by  education,  no  two 
persons  of  the  whole  court  could  have  been 
better  fitted  than  Albert  of  Morseiul  and  C16- 
mence  de  Marly  to  pass  through  the  ordeal  of 
such  a  scene  as  a  court  ball  in  those  days;  and 
though  every  eye  was,  as  we  have  said,  upon 
them,  yet  they  had  a  great  advantage  on  that 
night,  which  would  have  prevented  any  thing 
like  embarrassment,  even  had  not  such  scenes 
been  quite  familiar  to  them.  They  scarcely 
knew  that  any  eyes  were  watching  them,  they 
were  scarcely  conscious  of  the  presence  of  the 
glittering  crowd  around.  Engrossed  by  their 
own  individual  feelings  —  deep,  absorbing,  over- 
powering, as  those  feelings  were, — their  spirits 
were  wrapt  up  in  themselves  and  in  each  otlier ; 
they  thought  not  of  the  dance,  they  thought  not 
of  the  spectators,  but  left  habit,  and  natural 
grace,  and  a  fine  ear,  to  do  all  that  was  requbite 
as  far  as  the  minuet  was  concerned.  If  either 
thought  of  the  dance  at  all,  it  was  only  when 
the  eyes  of  Albert  of  Morseiul  rested  on  C16- 
mence,  and  he  thought  her  certainly  more 
lovely  and  graceful  than  ever  she  had  before 
appeared,  or  when  his  hand  touched  hers,  and 
the  thrill  of  that  touch   passed  to  his  heart, 
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speaking  of  love  and  hope  and  happiness  to 
come.  The  effect  was  what  might  naturally 
be  supposed  —  each  danced  more  gracefully 
than  perhaps  they  had  ever  done  before;  and 
one  of  those  slight  murmurs  of  admiration 
passed  through  the  courtly  crowd,  and  was  con- 
firmed by  a  gracious  smile  and  gentle  inclina- 
tion of  the  head  from  the  King  himself. 

"  We  must  not  let  him  escape  us,"  said  the 
monarch  in  a  low  voice  to  the  Prince  de  Marsil- 
lac.  "  Certainly  he  is  worthy  of  some  trouble 
in  recalling  from  his  errors." 

"  If  he  escape  from  the  fair  net  your  majesty 
has  spread  for  him,"  replied  the  Prince,  "  he 
will  be  the  most  cunning  bird  that  ever  I  saw. 
Indeed,  I  should  suppose  he  has  no  choice,  when, 
if  caught,  he  will  have  to  thank  his  King  for 
every  thing,  for  honour,  favour,  distinction,  his 
soul's  salvation,  and  a  fair  wife  that  loves  him. 
If  he  be  not  pressed  till  he  takes  fright,  he 
will  entangle  himself  so  that  no  power  can  ex- 
tricate him." 

**  He  shall  have  every  opportunity,"  said  the 
King.  "  I  must  not  appear  too  much  in  the 
matter.  You,  Prince,  see  that  they  be  left 
alone  together,  if  possible,  for  a  few  minutes. 
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Use  what  manoeuvre  you  will,  and  I  will  take 
care  to  countenance  it." 

At  the  court  balls  of  that  day  it  was  th^ 
custom  to  dance  throughout  the  night  with  one 
person,  and  the  opportunity  of  converging  be- 
tween those  who  were  dancing  was  very  smajl,. 
A  few  brief  words  at  tlie  commencement,  or  at; 
the  end  of  each  dance,  was  all  that  could  bjQ 
hoped  for,  and  Clemence  and  her  lover  w*ere 
fain  to  fix  all  their  hopes  of  explanation  and  of 
longer  intercourse  upon  the  morrow.  Sud- 
denly, however,  it  was  announced,  before  the^ 
hour  at  which  the  balls  usually  terminated, 
that  the  King  had  a  lottery,  to  which  all  the 
married  ladies  of  the  court  were  invited. 

The  crowd  poured  into  the  apartment  where 
the  drawing  of  this  lottery  was  to  take  place  j 
every  lady  anxious  for  a  ticket  where  all  were 
prizes,  and  the  tickets  themselves  given  by  the 
King;  while  those  who  were  not  to  share  in  thia 
splendid  piece  of  generosity,  were  little  less 
eager,  desirous  of  seeing  the  prizes,  and  le?irn-, 
ing  who  it  was  that  won  them.  All  then,  as  we 
have  said,  poured  out  of  the  ball  room,  througli 
the  great  gallery  and  other  state-rooms  in  which 
the  apparternent  was  usually  held. 

There  were  only  two  who  lingered  —  Cle- 
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obtained   in    low   spoken   words   of  a 
perhaps  all  the  warmer  and  all   the  t 
for    llie    coldness    and    the    pain  just 
Ere  three  sentences,  however,  liad  been 
the  good  Due  de  Rouvr^  approached, 
**  Come,  Cl^mence,  come  quick,  or  you 
find  a  place  where  you  will  see.^ 

Tie  eye  of  the  Prince  de  Marsillac^  h 
was  upon  them ;  and,  threading  the  i 
the  crowd,  he  took  the  Duke  by  the  ar 
drawing  him  aside  with  an  important  f 
him  that  the  King  wanted  to  speak  i 
immediately.      Tlie   Due  de   Rouvr< 
quickly  away   to  seek  the  monarch: 
Prince    paused   for  a  single   instant 
followed,  to  say  in  a  low  voice  to  the  i 

"  You  will  neither  of  you  be  requti 
•  lottery,   if  you  think  that   the  lot 

—  ^i«.Aariv  1ft  sufficiently  good." 
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quickly; ''  but,  after  all,  what  matters  it  if  they 
do  ?  —  I  would  have  it  so,  that  every  one  may 
see  and  know  the  whole  so  clearly,  that  all  per- 
secution may  be  at  an  end.  Now,  Albert,  now," 
she  said,  **  tell  me  what  could  make  you  write 
me  so  cruel  a  letter." 

**  I  will  in  one  word,"  he  replied ;  "  but  re- 
member, C16mence,  that  I  own  I  have  been 
wrong,  and  in  telling  you  the  causes,  in  explain- 
ing the  various  circumstances  which  led  me  to 
believe  that  you  were  wavering  in  your  engage- 
ments to  me,  I  seek  not  to  justify  myself,  but 
merely  to  explain." 

"  Oh  never,  never  think  it !"  she  exclaimed, 
ere  she  would  let  him  go  on ;  "  whatever  may 
happen,  whatever  appearances  may  be,  never, 
Albert,  never  for  one  moment  think  that 
I  am  wavering !  Once  more,  most  solemnly, 
most  truly,  I  assure  you,  that  though  perhaps 
fate  may  separate  me  from  you,  and  circum- 
stances over  which  we  have  no  control  render  our 
union  impossible,  nothing  —  no,  not  the  pros- 
pect of  immediate  death  itself,  shall  ever  induce 
me  to  give  my  hand  to  another.  No  circum- 
stances can  effect  that,  for  that  must  be  my 
voluntary  act ;  and  I  can  endure  death,  I  can 
endure  imprisonment,  I  can  endure  any  thing 


tliifj  choose  to  inflict,  except  the  wedding  a 
man  I  do  not  love.  Now,  tell  nie,^  she  con- 
tinued, ^^  now  let  me  hear,  what  could  make  vou 
think  I  did  so  waver." 

Tlie  Count  related  all  that  had  taken  place, 
tlie  words  which  he  liad  heard  Pelisson  make 
use  of  in  conversation  with  an  indifferent  per- 
son, the  mortification  and  pain  he  had  felt  at 
the  words  she  had  written  in  answer  to  his  note, 
tlie  confirmation  of  all  his  anxious  fears  by 
wliat  Jerome  Riquet  had  told  him,  and  all  the 
other  probabilities  that  had  arisen  to  make  him 
believe  that  those  fears  were  just. 

Clemence  heard  him  sometimes  with  a  look 
of  pain,  sometimes  with  a  reproachful  smile. 
*^  After  all,  Albert,"  slie  said,  "  perhaps  you 
have  had  some  cause — more  cause  indeed  than 
jealous  men  often  have,  and  yet  you  shall  hear 
}iow  simply  all  this  may  be  accounted  for.  The 
day  after  we  parted  in  Poitou,  the  Abbe  de  St. 
Helie  arrived  at  Uuffigny,  with  several  other 
persons  of  the  same  kind,  and  Monsieur  de 
Ilouvrc  found  his  house  filled  widi  spies  upon 
his  actions.  He  received,  however,  in  the  even- 
ing of  the  same  day,  an  order  to  come  to  the 
court  immediately,  to  give  an  account  of  the 
events  which  had  taken  place  in  his  government. 
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The  wBxat  spies  of  Liouvois  accompanied  us  on 
the  roedy  as  well  as  the  Chevalier  d'Evran,  — • 
who  was  the  penon  that  had  obtained  from  the 
King  the  order  for  the  Duke  to  appear  at  court, 
rather  than  to  remain  in  exile  at  Rnffigny,  while 
his  enemies  said  what  they  chose  of  him  in  his 
absence.  We  had  not  arrived  in  Paris  ten  mi- 
nutes at  the  time  your  servant  came.  We  were 
surrounded  by  spies  of  every  kind ;  the  good 
Duke  was  in  a  state  of  agitation  impossible  to 
describe,  and  so  fearful  that  any  thing  like  a 
Protestant  should  be  seen  in  his  house,  or  that 
any  thing,  in  short,  should  occur  to  give  pro- 
bability to  the  charges  against  him,  that  I  knew 
your  coming  would  be  dangerous  both  to  your- 
self and  to  him,  the  house  being  filled  with 
persons  who  were  readj'  not  only  to  report,  but 
to  pervert  every  thing  that  took  place.  On  re- 
ceiving your  note^  Maria  called  me  out  of  the 
saloon  ;  but  my  apartments  were  not  prepared ; 
servants  were  coming  and  going;  no  writing 
paper  was  to  be  procured ;  a  pen  and  ink  was 
obtained  with  difficulty.  I  knew  if  I  wete 
absent  five  minutes  in  the  state  of  agitation, 
that  pervaded  the  whole  household,  Madame  de 
Rouvr^  would  come  to  seek  me,  and  I  was 
consequently  <^liged  to  write  the  few  words  I 
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did  write  in  the  greatest  haste,  and  under  the 
greatest  anxiety.  Maria  was  not  even  out  of 
the  room  conveying  those  few  words  to  your 
servant,  when  the  Duchess  came  in,  and  I  was 
glad  hypocritically  to  affect  great  activity  and 
neatness  about  the  arrangement  of  my  apart- 
ments, to  conceal  the  real  matter  which  had 
employed  me.  Such  is  the  simple  state  of  the 
case;  and  I  never  even  heard  of  this  other 
marriage,  about  which  Pelisson  must  have 
made  some  mistake.  Had  I  heard  of  it,"  she 
added,  ^^it  would  only  have  made  me  laugh." 

"  I  see  not  why  it  should  do  so,"  replied  the 
Count.  "  Surely,  Louis  d'Evran  is  —  as  I  well 
know  he  is  considered  by  many  of  the  fair  and 
the  bright  about  this  court — a  person  not  to  be 
despised  by  any  woman.  He  evidently,  too, 
exercises  great  influence  over  you,  Clemence; 
and  therefore  the  report  itself  was  not  such  as  I, 
at  least,  could  treat  as  absurd,  especially  when, 
in  addition  to  these  facts,  it  was  stated  that  the 
King  had  expressed  his  will  that  you  should 
give  him  your  hand." 

"  To  me,  however,  Albert,"  she  replied,  "  it 
must  appear  absurd,  knowing  and  feeling  as 
I  do  know  and  feel,  that  were  the  Chevalier 
d'Evran  the  only  roan  I  had  ever  seen,  or  ever 
were  likely  to  see,  that  I  should  never  even 
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dream  of  marrying  him.  He  may  be  much 
loved  and  liked  by  other  women ;  doubtless  he 
is,  and  sure  I  am  he  well  deserves  it  I  like  him, 
too,  Albert.  I  scruple  not  to  own  it  —  I  like 
him  much ;  but  that  is  very  different  from  loving 
him  as  I  love  —  as  a  woman  should  love  her 
husband  1  mean  to  say.  And  now,  Albert,"  she 
continued,  ^'  with  regard  to  the  influence  he  has 
over  me,  I  will  tell  you  nothing  more.  That 
shall  remain  as  a  trial  of  your  confidence  in  me. 
This  influence  will  never  be  exerted  but  when 
it  is  right.  Should  it  be  exerted  wrongly,  it  is  at 
an  end  from  that  moment.  When  you  wished  to 
accompany  me  to  Ruffigny,  from  that  terrible 
scene  in  which  we  last  parted,  he  represented  to 
me  in  few  words  how  Monsieur  de  Rouvr6  was 
situated.  He  showed  me,  that  by  bringing  you 
there  at  such  a  time  from  such  a  scene,  I  should 
but  bring  destruction  on  that  kind  friend  who 
had  sheltered  and  protected  my  infancy  and  my 
youth,  when  I  had  none  else  to  protect  me.  He 
showed  me,  too,  that  I  should  put  an  impassable 
barrier  between  you  and  me,  for  the  time  at 
least.  He  told  me  that  no  one  but  himself  was 
aware  of  where  I  was,  but  that  your  accom- 
panying me  would  instantly  make  it  known  to 
the  whole  world,  and  most  likely  produce  the 
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"  It  was,"  replied  the  Count ;  "  bu 
might  have  urged  it  in  another  mam 
might  have  explained  the  whole  to  m 
as  to  you  :  and  still  you  leave  unexplai 
mence.  how  he  should  know  where  i 
when  you  had  concealed  it  so  well, 
countably  well,  from  the  family  at  Ruf 

"  Oh  !  jealousy,  jealousy,"   said  C 
playfully ;  ^^  what  a  terrible  and  extn 
thing  jealousy  is  !  and  yet,  Albert,  ] 
woman  likes  to  see  a  little  of  it  when  . 
loves.     However,  you  are  somewhat 
upon  the  Chevalier,  and  you  shall  i 
from  me  any  other  secret  just  yet. 
wrung  from  me,  Albert,  too  many  of  t 
of  my  heart  already,  and  I  will  not 
the  spoilt  child  of  love,  by  letting  you 
gether  your  own  way.     As  to  my 
from  the  family  of  Ruffigny,  howei 
I  was  going  on  that  occasion,  or  on  vl 
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always  been  a  tyrant  instead  of  a  slave?  Are 
you  not  nware  that  I  have  always  done  just  as 
I  liked  with  every  one?  and  one  of  my  reasons 
for  exercising  my  power  to  the  most  extreme 
degree  was,  that  my  religious  faith  might  never 
be  controlled  ?  Till  this  fierce  persecution  of 
the  Protestants  began,  and  till  the  King  made 
it  his  great  object,  and  announced  his  deter^ 
mination  of  putting  down  all  but  the  Roman 
Catholic  faith  in  the  realm.  Monsieur  de  Rouvr^ 
himself  cared  but  little  for  the  distinction  of 
Protestant  and  Catholic,  and  even  had  he  known 
what  I  was  doing,  though  he  might  have  ob- 
jected, would  not  have  strongly  opposed  me. 
I  established  my  right,  however,  of  doing  what 
I  liked,  and  going  where  I  liked,  and  acting  as 
I  liked,  on  such  firm  grounds,  that  it  was  not 
easily  shaken.  Even  now,  had  I  chosen  to  see 
you  to-day  in  Paris,  I  might  have  done  it ;  but 
would  you  have  thought  the  better  of  Clemence 
if  she  had  risked  the  fortunes  of  him  who  has 
been  more  than  a  father  to  her  ?  Nobody  would, 
and  nobody  should  have  said  me  nay,  if  I  had 
believed  that  it  was  just  and  right  to  bid  you 
come.  But  I  thought  it  was  wrong,  Albert.  Now, 
however,  I  may  bid  you  come  in  safety  to  all ; 
and  now  that  I  have  time  and  opportunity  to 
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make  any  arrangements  I  like,  I  may  safely 
promise,  that  should  any  change  come  over  the 
present  aspect  of  our  aflfkirs,  which  change  I  fear 
must  and  will  come,  I  will  find  means  to  see  you 
at  any  time,  and  under  any  circumstances.  But 
hark  !  from  what  I  hear,  the  lottery  is  over,  and 
the  people  departing.  Let  us  go  forward  and 
join  them,  if  it  be  but  for  a  moment.** 

Thus  saying,  she  rose,  and  the  Count  led  her 
on  to  the  room  where  the  distribution  of  the 
prizes  had  just  taken  place.  Every  one  was 
now  interested  with  another  subject.  A  full 
hour  had  been  given  at  the  beginning  of  the 
evening  to  the  affair  of  the  Count  de  Morseiul 
and  Mademoiselle  de  Marlv,  which  was  a  far 
greater  space  of  time,  and  far  more  attention 
than  such  a  court  might  be  expected  to  give, 
even  to  matters  of  the  deepest  and  most  vital 
importance.  But  no  former  impression  could  of 
course  outlive  the  effect  of  a  lottery.  There 
was  not  one  man  or  woman  present  whose 
thoughts  were  filled  with  any  thing  else  than 
the  prizes  and  their  distributions ;  and  the  head 
of  even  the  good  Duchess  of  Rouvr^  herself, 
who  was  certainly  of  somewhat  higher  character 
than  most  of  those  present,  was  so  filled  with  the 
grand  engrossing  theme,  that  nothing  was  talked 
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of,  as  the  party  returned  to  Paris,  but  the  prize 
which  had  fallen  to  the  share  of  Madame  de 
This,  or  the  disappointment  which  had  been 
met  with  by  Madame  de  That;  so  that  Cl^mence 
de  Marly  could  lean  back  in  the  dark  comer 
of  the  carriage,  and  enjoy  her  silence  undis- 
turbed. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

THE    HOUR   OF    HAPPINESS. 

At  the  levee  of  the  King,  on  the  succeeding 
morning,  the  young  Count  de  Morseiul  was 
permitted  to  appear  for  a  few  minutes.  The 
monarch  was  evidently  in  haste,  having  some- 
what broken  in  on  his  matutinal  habits  in 
consequence  of  the  late  hour  at  which  he  had 
retired  on  the  night  before. 

"  They  tell  me  you  have  a  favour  to  ask. 
Monsieur  de  Morseiul,"  said  the  King.  ^^I 
hope  it  is  not  a  very  great  one,  for  I  have  slept 
so  well  and  am  in  such  haste,  that,  perhaps,  I 
I  might  grant  it,  whether  it  were  right  or 
wrong." 

"  It  is  merely.  Sire,"  replied  the  Count,  "  to 
ask  your  gracious  permission  to  proceed  to 
Paris  this  morning,  in  order  to  visit  Made- 
moiselle de  Marly.  Not  knowing  when  it  may 
be  your  royal  pleasure  to  grant  me  the  longer 
audience  which  you  promised  for  some  future 
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time,  I  did  not  choose  to  absent  myself  from 
Versailles  without  your  majesty's  consent." 

Louis  smiled  graciously,  for  no  such  tokens 
of  deference  were  lost  upon  him.  "  Most 
assuredly/'  he  said,  "you  have  my  full  permis- 
sion :  and  now  I  think  of  it  —  Bontems,"  he 
continued,  turning  to  one  of  his  valets  de  cham^ 
brCf  "  b)  ing  me  that  casket  that  is  in  the  little 
cabinet  below  — now  I  think  of  it,  the  number 
of  our  ladies  last  night  fell  short  at  the  lottery, 
and  there  was  a  prize  of  a  pair  of  diamond  ear- 
rings left.  I  had  intended  to  have  given  them 
to  La  belle  Clemence;  but,  somehow,"  he 
added,  with  a  smile,  '^she  did  not  appear  in  the 
room.  Perhaps,  however,  you  know  more  of 
that  than  I  do.  Monsieur  de  Morseiul !  —  Oh, 
here  is  Bontems  —  give  me  the  casket." 

Taking  out  of  the  small  ebony  box  which 
was  now  presented  to  him,  a  little  case,  contain- 
ing a  very  handsome  pair  of  diamond  ear-rings, 
the  King  placed  it  in  the  hands  of  the  young 
Count,  saying,  "  There,  Monsieur  de  Morseiul, 
be  my  messenger  to  the  fair  lady.  Give  her 
those  jewels  from  the  King ;  and  tell  her,  that 
I  hope  ere  long  she  will  be  qualified  to  draw 
prizes  in  some  not  very  distant  lottery  by  ap- 
pearing as  one  of  the  married  ladies  of  our 
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court.  She  has  tortured  all  our  gallant  gentle- 
men's hearts  too  long,  and  we  will  not  suffer 
our  subjects  to  be  thus  ill  treated.  Do  you 
stay  in  Paris  all  day,  Monseiur  de  Morseiul, 
or  do  you  come  here  to  witness  the  new 
opera  ?  " 

"  I  did  not  propose  to  do  either,  Sire,"  re- 
plied the  Count:  ^^I  had,  in  fact,  engaged 
myself  to  pass  anodier  pleasant  evening  at  the 
house  of  Monsieur  de  Meaux." 

"  Indeed !  "  said  the  King,  evidently  well 
pleased.  ^^  That  is  all  as  it  should  be.  I  can- 
not but  think.  Monsieur  de  Morseiul,  that  if 
you  pass  many  more  evenings  so  well,  either 
you  will  convert  Monsieur  de  Meaux  —  which 
God  forbid,  or  Monsieur  de  Meaux  will  con- 
vert you  —  which  God  grant." 

Tlie  Count  bowed  gravely ;  and,  as  the  King 
turned  to  speak  with  some  one  else  who  was 
giving  him  a  part  of  his  dress,  the  young  noble- 
man took  it  as  a  permission  to  retire ;  and, 
mounting  his  horse,  which  had  been  kept  ready 
saddled,  he  made  tlie  best  of  his  way  towards 
the  capital. 

That  gay  world,  with  its  continual  motion, 
was  as  animated  then  as  now.  Though  the 
abode  of  the  court  was  at  Versailles,  yet  the 
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distance  was  too  small  to  make  the  portion 
of  the  population  absolutely  withdrawn  from  the 
metropolis  at  all  important  while  all  the  other 
great  bodies  of  the  kingdom  assembled,  or  were 
represented  there.  Thousands  on  thousands 
were  hurrying  through  the  streets;  the  same 
trades  and  occupations  were  going  on  then  as 
now,  with  only  this  difference,  that,  at  that 
period,  luxury,  and  industry,  and  every  pro- 
ductive art  had  reached,  if  not  its  highest,  at 
least  its  most  flourishing  point ;  and  all  things 
presented,  even  down  to  the  aspect  of  the  city 
itself,  that  hollow  splendour,  that  tinselled  mag* 
nificence,  that  artificial  excitement,  that  insecure 
prosperity,  the  falseness  of  all  and  each  of  which 
had  afterwards  to  be  proved,  and  which  en- 
tailed a  long  period  of  fresh  errors,  bitter  re- 
pentance, and  terrible  atonement. 

But  through  the  gay  crowd  the  Count  de 
Morseiul  passed  on,  noticing  it  little,  if  at  all. 
He  was  urged  on  his  way  by  the  strongest 
of  all  human  impulses,  by  love  —  first,  ardent, 
pure,  sincere,  love — all  the  more  deep,  all  the 
more  intense,  all  the  more  over-powering,  be- 
cause he  had  not  felt  it  at  that  earlier  period, 
while  the  animal  triumphs  over  the  mental 
in  almost  all  the  affections  of  man.     His  heart 
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and  his  spirit  had  lost  nothing  of  their  fresh- 
ness to  counterbalance  the  vigour  and  the 
power  they  Imd  obtained,  and  at  the  age  of 
seven  or  eight  and  twenty  he  loved  with  all  the 
vehemence  and  ardour  of  a  boy,  while  he  felt 
with  all  the  permanence  and  energy  of  man- 
hood. 

Thougli  contrary,  perhaps,  to  the  rules  and 
etiquettes  of  French  life  at  that  period,  he 
took  advantage  both  of  the  message  with  which 
he  was  charged  from  the  King,  and  the  sort  of 
independence  whicli  Clemence  de  Marly  had 
established  for  herself,  to  ask  for  her  instead  of 
either  the  Duke  or  the  Duchess.  He  was  not, 
indeed,  without  a  hope  that  he  should  find  her 
alone,  and  that  hope  was  realised.  She  had  ex- 
pected him,  and  expected  him  early ;  and,  per- 
haps, the  good  Duchess  de  Rouvre  herself  had 
fancied  that  such  might  be  the  case,  and,  re- 
membering the  warm  affections  of  her  own 
days,  had  abstained  from  presenting  herself  in 
the  little  saloon  where  Clemence  de  Marly  had 
usually  established  her  abode  during  their  re- 
sidence in  Paris. 

Had  Albert  of  Morseiul  entertained  one  doubt 
of  the  affection  of  Cldmence  de  Marly,  that  doubt 
must  have  vanished  in  a  moment  —  must  have 
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vanished  at  the  look  with  which  she  rose  to  meet 
him.  It  was  all  brightness  —  it  was  all  happi- 
ness. The  blood  mounted,  it  is  true,  into  her 
cheeks,  and  into  her  temples;  her  beautiful  lips 
trembled  slightly,  and  her  breath  came  fast; 
but  the  bright  and  radiant  smile  was  not  to  be 
mistaken.  The  sparkling  of  the  eyes  spoke  what 
words  could  not  speak ;  and,  though  her  tongue 
for  a  moment  refused  its  office,  the  smile  that 
played  around  the  lips  was  eloquent  of  all  that 
the  heart  felt. 

Not  contented  with  the  hand  she  gave, 
Albert  of  Morseiul  took  the  other  also;  and 
not  contented  with  the  thrilling  touch  of  those 
small  hands,  he  threw  his  arms  around  her, 
and  pressed  her  to  his  heart;  and  not  con- 
tented - —  for  love  is  the  greatest  of  encroachers 
—  with  that  dear  embrace,  he  made  his  lips  tell 
the  tale  of  their  own  joy  to  hers,  and  once  and 
again  he  tasted  the  happiness  that  none  had 
ever  tasted  before:  and  then,  as  if  asking 
pardon  for  the  rashness  of  his  love,  he  pressed 
another  kiss  upon  her  fair  hand,  and  leading 
her  back  to  her  seat,  took  his  place  beside  her. 

Fearful  that  he  should  forget,  he  almost 
immediately  gave  her  the  jewels  that  the  King 
had  sent.     But  what  were  jewels  to  Clemence 
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de  Marlv  at  that  moment  ?  He  told  her,  also, 
the  message  the  King  had  given,  especially  that 
part  which  noted  her  absence  from  the  room 
where  the  lottery  had  been  drawn. 

"  I  would  not  have  given  those  ten  minutes," 
she  replied  eagerly,  "  for  all  the  jewels  in  his 
crown." 

They  then  forgot  the  King,  the  court,  and 
every  thing  but  each  other,  and  spent  the  mo- 
ments of  the  next  half  hour  in  the  joy,  in  the 
surpassing  joy,  of  telling  and  feeling  the  happi- 
ness that  each  conferred  upon  the  other. 

Oh  !  those  bright  sunny  hours  of  early  love,  of 
love  in  its  purity  and  its  truth,  and  its  sincerity — 
of  love,  stripped  of  all  ^^lat  is  evil,  or  low,  or 
corrupt,  and  retaining  but  of  earth  sufficient  to 
make  it  harmonise  with  earthly  creatures  like 
ourselves  —  full  of  affection  —  full  of  eager 
fire,  but  affection  as  unselfish  as  human  nature 
will  admit,  and  fire  derived  from  heaven  itself ! 
Howshall  ye  ever  be  replaced  in  after  life?  What 
tone  shall  ever  supply  the  sound  of  that  master 
chord  after  its  vibrations  have  once  ceased  ? 

As  the  time  wore  on,  however,  and  Albert  of 
Morseiul  remembered  that  there  were  many 
things  on  which  it  was  necessary  to  speak  at 
once  to  Clemence  de  Marly,  the  slight  cloud  of 
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care  came  back  upon  his  brow,  and  reading  the 
sign  of  thought  in  a  moment,  she  herself  led  the 
way,  by  saying,— 

"  But  we  must  not  forget,  dear  Albert,  there 
is  much  to  be  thought  of.  We  are  spending  our 
time  in  dreaming  over  our  love,  when  we  have 
to  think  of  many  more  painful  points  in  our 
situation.  We  have  spoken  of  all  that  concerns 
our  intercourse  with  each  other ;  but  of  your 
situation  at  the  court  I  am  ignorant ;  and  am  not 
only  ignorant  of  the  cause,  but  astonished  to 
find,  that  when  I  expected  the  most  disastrous 
results,  you  are  in  high  favour  with  the  King, 
and  apparently  have  all  at  your  command." 

"  Not  so,  dear  Clemence  —  alas !  it  is  not 
so,"  replied  the  Count;  "the  prosperity  of  my 
situation  is  as  hollow  as  a  courtier's  heart  —  as 
fickle  as  any  of  the  other  smiles  of  fortune." 

Before  he  could  go  on,  however,  to  explain 
to  her  the  real  position  in  which  he  stood,  Ma- 
dame de  Rouvre  entered  the  room,  and  was 
delighted  at  seeing  one  whom  she  had  always 
esteemed  and  loved.  She  might  have  remained 
long,  but  Clemence,  with  the  manner  which  she 
was  so  much  accustomed  to  assume,  half  playful, 
half  peremptory,  took  up  the  little  case  of  ear- 
rings from  the  table,  saying,  "  See  what  the 
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King  has  sent  me !  and  now,  dear  Duchess,  you 
shall  go  away,  and  leave  me  to  talk  with  my 
lover.  It  is  so  new  a  thing  for  me  to  have  an 
acknowledged  lover,  and  one,  too,  that  I  don't 
despise,  that  I  have  not  half  tired  myself  widi 
my  new  plaything.  Am  not  I  a  very  saucy  de- 
moiselle?" she  added,  kissing  the  Duchess,  who 
was  retiring  with  laughing  obedience.  '^  But 
take  tlie  diamonds,  and  examine  them  at  your 
leisure.  They  will  serve  to  amuse  you  in  the 
absence  of  your  Clemence." 

"  If  I  were  a  lover  now,"  said  the  Duchess 
smiling,  "  I  should  say  something  about  their 
not  being  half  as  bright  as  your  eyes,  Cl^mence. 
But  words  vary  in  their  value  so  much,  tliat 
what  would  be  very  smart  and  pleasant  from  a 
young  man,  is  altogether  worthless  on  the  lips 
of  an  old  woman.  Let  me  see  you  before  you 
go,  Count  It  is  not  fair  that  saucy  girl  should 
carry  you  off  altogether." 

"  Now,  now,  Albert,"  said  Cl^mence,  as  soon 
as  the  Duchess  was  gone,  ^*  tell  me  before  we 
are  interrupted  again." 

The  Count  took  up  the  tale  then  with  his 
last  day's  sojourn  in  Brittany,  and  went  on  to 
detail  minutely  every  thing  that  had  occurred 
since  his  arrival  in  the  capital ;  and,  as  he  told 
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her,  her  cheek  grew  somewhat  paler  till,  in  the 
end,  she  exclaimed,  ^^  It  is  all  as  bad  as  it 
can  be.  You  will  never  change  your  faith, 
Albert.*' 

*^  Could  you  love  me,  Clemence,"  he  asked, 
"ifldid?" 

She  put  her  hand  before  her  eyes  for  a  mo- 
ment, then  placed  one  of  them  in  his,  and  re- 
plied, "  I  should  love  you  ever,  Albert,  with  a 
woman's  love,  unchangeable  and  fixed.  But  I 
could  not  esteem  you,  as  I  would  fain  esteem 
him  that  I  must  love." 

«  So  thought  I,"  replied  the  Count,  "  so 
judged  I  of  my  Cl^mence;  and  all  that  now  re- 
mains to  be  thbught  of  is,  how  is  this  to  end, 
and  what  is  to  be  our  conduct  to  make  the  end 
as  happy  to  ourselves  as  may  be  ?" 

"  Alas  ! "  replied  Clemence,  "  I  can  answer 
neither  question.  The  probability  is  that  all 
must  end  badly,  that  your  determination  not  to 
yield  your  religion  to  any  inducements  must 
soon  be  known;  for  depend  upon  it,  Albert, 
they  will  press  you  on  the  subject  more  closely 
every  day;  and  you  are  not  made  to  conceal 
what  you  feel.  The  greater  the  expectations 
of  your  conversion  have  been,  the  more  ter- 
rible will  be  the  anger  that  your  adherence 
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to  your  own  faith  will  produce ;  and  depend 
upon  it,  the  Prince  de  Marsillac  takes  a 
wrong  view  of  the  question ;  for  it  matters  not 
whether  this  affair  have  passed  away,  or  be 
revived  against  you, — power  never  yet  wanted 
a  pretext  to  draw  the  sword  of  persecution. 
Neither,  Albert,  can  my  change  of  faith  be  long 
concealed.  I  cannot  insult  God  by  the  mockery 
of  faith  in  things,  regarding  which  my  mind  was 
long  doubtful,  but  which  I  am  now  well  assured, 
and  thoroughly  convinced,  are  false.  In  this 
you  are  in  a  better  situation  than  myself,  for 
you  can  but  be  accused  of  holding  fast  to  the 
faith  that  you  have  ever  professed :  me  they  will 
accuse  of  falling  into  heresy  with  my  eyes  open. 
Perhaps  they  will  add  that  I  have  done  so  for 
your  love." 

"  Then,  dear  Clemence,"  he  replied,  "  the 
only  path  for  us  is  the  path  of  flight,  speedy  and 
rapid  flight.  I  have  already  secured  for  us 
competence  in  another  land ;  wealth  I  cannot 
secure,  but  competence  is  surely  all  that  either 
you  or  1  require." 

"  All,  all,"  replied  Clemence ;  "  poverty  with 
you,  Albert,  would  be  enough.  But  the  time, 
and  the  manner  of  our  flight,  must  be  left  to 
you.    The  distance  between  Paris  and  the  fron- 
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tier  is  so  small,  that  we  had  better  effect  it  now, 
and  not  wait  for  any  contingency.  If  you  can 
find  means  to  withdraw  yourself  from  the  court, 
I  will  find  means  to  join  you  any  where  within 
two  or  three  miles'  journey  of  the  capital.  But 
write  to  me  the  place,  the  hour,  and  the  time ; 
and,  as  we  love  each  other,  Albert,  and  by  the 
faith  that  we  both  hold,  and  for  which  we  are 
both  prepared  to  sacrifice  so  much,  I  will  not 
fail  you." 

"  What   if   it  should   be  to-morrow?"  de- 
manded the  Count. 

Cl^mence  gazed  at  him  for  a  moment  with 
some  agitation.  ^^  Even  if  it  should  be  to- 
morrow," she  said  at  length,  "  even  if  it  should 
be  to-morrow,  I  will  come.  But  oh,  Albert," 
she  added,  leaning  her  head  upon  his  shoulder, 
"  I  am  weaker,  more  cowardly,  more  womanly 
than  I  thought.  I  would  fain  have  it  a  day 
later :  I  would  fain  procrastinate  even  by  a  day. 
But  never  mind,  never  mind,  Albert ;  should  it 
be  necessary,  should  you  judge  it  right,  should 
you  think  it  requisite  for  your  safety,  let  it  be 
to-morrow." 

"  I  cannot  yet  judge,"  replied  the  Count ; 
^^  I  think,  I  trust  that  it  will  not  be  so  soon. 
I  only  put  the  question  to  make  you  aware  that 
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such  a  tiling  is  possible,  barely  possible.  In  all 
probability  the  King  will  give  nie  longer  time. 
He  cannot  suppose  that  the  work  of*  conversion 
will  take  place  by  a  miracle.  I  do  not  wish  to 
play  a  double  game  with  them,  even  in  the  least, 
Cldmence,  nor  suffer  them  to  believe  that  there 
is  a  chance  even  of  my  changing,  when  there  is 
none;  but  still  I  would  fain,  for  your  sake  as 
well  as  mine,  delay  a  day  or  two." 

"  Delays  are  dangerous,  even  to  an  old  pro- 
verb," said  Clemence ;  but  ere  she  could  con- 
clude her  sentence  the  Due  de  Rouvre  entered 
the  room;  and  not  choosing,  or  perhaps  not 
having  spirits  at  the  moment  to  act  towards 
him  as  she  had  done  towards  the  Duchess^ 
Clemence  suffered  the  conversation  to  drop^ 
and  proceeded  with  him  and  her  lover  to  the 
saloon  of  Madame. 

In  that  saloon  there  appeared  a  number  of 
persons,  amongst  whom  were  several  that  the 
Count  de  Morseiul  knew  slightly;  but  the 
beams  of  royal  favour  having  fallen  upon  him 
with  their  full  light  during  the  night  before,  all 
those  who  had  any  knowledge  of  him  were  of 
course  eager  to  improve  such  an  acquaintance, 
and  vied  with  each  other  in  smiles  and  looks 
of  pleasure  on  his  appearanc«i.  Amongst  otben 
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was  the  Chevalier  de  Rohan,  whom  we  have 
noticed  as  forming  one  of  the  train  of  suitors 
who  had  followed  Clemence  de  Marly  to 
Poitiers ;  but  he  was  now  satisfied,  apparently, 
that  not  even  any  fortunate  accident  could  give 
the  bright  prize  to  him,  and  he  merely  bowed 
to  her  on  her  entrance,  with  the  air  of  a  wor*- 
shipper  at  the  shrine  of  an  idol,  while  he  grasped 
the  hand  of  his  successful  rival,  and  declared 
himself  delighted  to  see  him. 

After  remaining  there  for  some  time  longer 
lingering  in  the  sunshine  of  the  looks  of  her 
he  loved,  tlie  Count  prepared  to  take  his  de- 
parture, especially  a?  several  other  persons  had 
oeen  added  to  the  circle,  and  their  society  fell 
as  a  weight  and  an  incumbrance  upon  him 
when  his  whole  thoughts  were  of  CUmence  de 
Marly.  He  had  taken  his  leave  and  reached  the 
door  of  the  apartment,  when,  starting  up  with 
the  ear-rings  in  her  hand,  slie  exclaimed  — 

*^  Stay,  stay.  Monsieur  de  Morseiul,  I  forgot 
to  send  my  thanks  to  tlie  King.  Pray  tell  him," 
she  added,  advancing  across  die  room  to  speak 
with  the  Count  in  a  lower  tone,  "  Pray  tell  him 
how  grateful  I  am  to  his  Majesty  for  his  kind 
remembrance;  and  remember,"  she  said,  in  a 
voice  that  ecmld  be  heard  by  no  one.  but  him- 
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felt,  with  the  language  of  the  lips;  1 
of  her  lover  thanked  Clemence  de 
ficiently  :  and  he,  on  his  part,  left  h 
ings  which  the  bustle  and  the  ci 
thronged  capital  struggled  with  anci 

He  rode  quick,  then,  in  order  1 
way  out  of  the  city  as  fast  as  possil 
he  had  passed  the  gate,  he  was  o 
the  Chevalier  de  Rohan,  who  cam 
side,  saying,  ^*  I  am  delighted  to 
taken  you,  my  dear  Count     Such 
on  this  long  dry  tiresome  journey 
is,  indeed,  a  delight;  and  I  wished 
larly  to  speak  to  you  regarding 
mine,  which,   I  trust,  may   brinf 
days." 

Now,  the  society  of  the  Chevali 
though  his  family  was  one  of  th 
T? — „«^  ^nA  tKnncrh  he  held  an  im 
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any  thing  I  can  do  to  serve  you  will  give  me 
pleasure." 

"  Why,  the  fact  is,"  replied  the  Chevalier, 
^^  that  I  was  very  unfortunate  last  night  at  play, 
and  wished  to  ask  if  you  would  lend  me  a  small 
sum  till  I  receive  my  appointments  from  the 
King.  If  you  are  kind  enough  to  do  so,  I  doubt 
not  before  two  days  are  over  to  recover  all  that 
I  have  lost,  and  ten  times  more,  for  I  discovered 
the  fortunate  number  last  night  when  it  was 
too  late." 

A  faint  and  melancholy  smile  came  over  the 
Count's  face,  at  the  picture  of  human  weakness 
that  his  companion's  words  displayed;  and  as 
the  Chevalier  was  somewhat  celebrated  for  bor- 
rowing without  repaying,  he  asked  what  was 
the  sum  he  required." 

"  Oh,  a  hundred  Louis  will  be  quite  enough," 
replied  the  Chevalier,  not  encouraged  to  ask 
more  by  his  companion's  tone. 

"  Well,  Monsieur  de  Rohan,"  said  the  Count, 
"  I  have  not  the  sum  with  me,  but  I  will  send 
it  to  you  on  my  arrival  at  Versailles,  if  that  will 
be  time  enough." 

"Quite!  quite!"  replied  de  Rohan;  "any 
time  before  the  tables  are  open." 

"Indeed,    indeed!    my   good   friend,"    said 
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the  Count,  *^  I  wish  you  would  abandon  such 
fatal  habits ;  and,  satisfied  with  having  lost  so 
much,  live  upon  the  income  you  have,  without 
ruining  yourself  by  trying  to  make  it  greater. 
However,  I  will  send  the  money,  and  do  with  it 
what  you  will.** 

"  You  are  a  prude  !  you  are  a  prude  ! "  cried 
De  Rohan,  putting  spurs  to  his  horse ;  ^^  but  I 
will  tell  you  something  more  in  your  own  way 
when  we  meet  again." 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


THE    UNKNOWN    PERIL. 


Dark  and  ominous  as  was  the  prospect  of  every 
thing  around  the  Count  de  Morseuil,  when  the 
blessings  of  his  bright  days  were  passing  away, 
one  by  one,  and  his  best  hope  was  exile,  yet  the 
interview  which  had  just  taken  place  between 
him  and  Clemence  de  Marly  was  like  a  bright 
summer  hour  in  the  midst  of  storms,  and  even 
when  it  was  over,  like  the  June  sun,  it  left  a  long 
twilight  of  remembered  joy  behind  it.  But 
there  are  times  in  human  life  when  dangers  are 
manifold,  when  we  are  pressed  upon  by  a  thou- 
sand difficulties,  and  when,  nevertheless,  though 
the  course  we  have  determined  on  is  full  of  risks 
and  perils,  sorrows  and  sufferings,  we  eagerly, 
perhaps  even  imprudently,  hurry  forward  upon 
it,  to  avoid  those  very  doubts  and  uncertainties, 
which  are  worse  than  actual  pains. 

Such  was  the  case  with  the  Count  deMorseuil, 
and  he  felt  within  him  so  strong  an  inclination 
to  take  the  irrevocable  step  of  quitting  France 


j  pondered  over  the  line  oi  conuuci  nt 

to    pursue,    during  his   visit  to  the 
jMeaux,  perceiving  in  himself  a  half 

ii  purpose  of  forcing  on  the  conversal 

subject  of  religion,  and  of  showin 
clearly,  that  there  was  no  chance  v 
inducing  him  to  abandon  the  reli 
fathers.  Against  this  inclination,  oi 
iji  he  determined  to  be  upon  his  guar 

he  adhered  rigidly  to  his  resolution 
nancing,  in  no  degree,  a  hope  of  hi 
a  convert  to  the  Roman  Catholic  fiu 
only  doubt  now  was  whether  his  ] 
evenings  so  close  together  with  tbn 
Meaux,  with  whom  he  had  so  slight  i 
ance,  might  not  afford  some  encou 
expectations  which  he  felt  himsel 
check. 

Having  promised,  however,  he  ^ 
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himself  was  well  aware  of  the  danger  of  scaring 
away  those  whom  he  sought  to  win ;  and,  sincerely 
desirous,  for  the  Count's  own  sake,  of  bringing 
him  into  that  which  he  believed  to  be  the  only 
path  to  salvation,  he  was  inclined  to  proceed 
calmly  and  gently  in  the  work  of  his  conversion. 
There  were  others,  however,  more  eager  than 
himself;  the  King  was  as  impetuous  in  the  apos- 
tolic zeal  which  he  believed  himself  to  feel,  as  he 
had  formerly  been  in  pursuits  which  though, 
certainly  more  gross  and  sensual,  would  perhaps, 
if  accurately  weighed,  have  been  found  to  be  as 
little  selfish,  vain,  and  personal,  as  the  efforts 
that  he  made  to  convert  his  Protestant  subjects. 
The  hesitation  even  in  regard  to  embracing  the 
Kin^s  creed  was  an  offence,  and  he  urged  on 
Bossuet  eagerly  to  press  the  young  Count,  so 
far,  at  least,  as  to  ascertain  if  there  were  or  were 
not  a  prospect  of  his  speedily  following  the  ex- 
ample of  Turenne,  and  so  many  others.  The 
Bishop  was  thus  driven  to  the  subject,  though 
against  his  will;  and  shortly  after  the  young 
Count's  appearance,  he  took  him  kindly  and 
mildly  by  the  hand,  and  led  him  into  a  small 
cabinet,  where  were  ranged,  in  goodly  order,  a 
considerable  number  of  works  ou  the  contro- 
versial divinity  of  the  time.     Amongst  others^ 


•ou*  Ie<  lieux  Eiptroes,"  and  the  "  I 
Variationr."  Biissuot  mn  liU  finger  o\ 

•■  I  wirh,  my  youii::  tVU'ml,"  lu>  sa 
could  prevail  upon  you  to  read  sor 
works :  some  perhaps  evon  of  mv  ow 
the  %'anitT  of  an  author  alone,  thoug 
that  the  greatest  compliment  that  ha 
paid  to  me  was  that  which  was  paid 
the  pastors  of  your  own  sect,  wl 
when  I  wrote  that  book,"  and  he  poi 
Exposition,  "  tliat  I  had  altered  t! 
doctrines  in  order  to  suit  them  to  tl 
of  my  defence.  Nor  indeed  would 
the  contrary,  tilt  the  full  approba 
head  of  our  church  stamped  the  wo 
lainin^the  true  doctrines  of  onr  holy 
as  I  was  saying,  I  wish  I  cuuld  persi 
read  some  of  these,  not  so  much  to 
vanity  of  an  author,  nor  even  simpli 
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a  hundred  of  any  ordinary  conversions.  In  short;, 
my  dear  young  friend,  because  I  would  save  you 
from  much  unhappiness,  in  life,  in  deaths  and 
in  eternity." 

**  I  owe  you  deep  thanks,  Monsieur  de 
Meaux,"  said  the  Count,  "  for  the  interest  th^t 
you  take  in  me ;  and  I  will  promise  you  most  sin* 
cerely  to  read,  with  as  unprejudiced  an  eye  as  pos- 
sible, not  only  any  but  all  of  the  works  you  have 
written  on  such  subjects.  I  have  already  read 
some,  and  it  is  by  no  means  too  much  to  admitf 
that  if  any  one  could  induce  me  to  quit  the  faith 
in  which  I  have  been  brought  up,  it  would  be 
Monsieur  dc  Meaux.  He  will  not  think  me 
wrong,  however,  when  I  say  that  I  am,  as  yet, 
unconvinced.  Nor  will  he  be  offended  if  I 
make  one  observation,  or,  rather,  ask  one  ques* 
tion,  in  regard  to  something  he  has  just  said.** 

*«  Far,  far  from  it,  my  son,"  replied  the 
Bishop.  "I  am  ever  willing  to  explain  any 
thing,  to  enter  into  the  most  open  and  candid 
exposition  of  every  thing  that  I  think  or  feel. 
I  have  no  design  to  embarrass,  or  to  perplexi 
or  to  obscure ;  my  whole  view  is  to  make  my 
own  doctrine  dear  and  explicit,  so  that  the 
mind  of  the  merest  child  may  choose  between 
the  right  aiid  the  wrong." 


^  ^  tuai  unnappmess  :     wneiuer    ^uu   lu 

cately  to  point  out  to  me   that  th< 
persecution  is    likely  to    be  stretcht 

.  .  oppress  me  ?  or " 

i|  I  ''  No !  no ! "  cried  Bossuet,  eagerly. 

forbid  that  I  should  hold  out  as  an  i 
the  apprehension  of  things  that  I 
of!  No,  Monsieur  de  Morseiul,  I  mi 
spiritual  happiness  and  unhappineai 
not  believe  that  any  man  can  b> 
happy  in  life  while  persisting  in  a  w; 
certainly  I  believe  that  he  must  be 
his  death ;  and,  alas  I  my  son,  reaac 
gion  both  teach  roe  that  he  must  I 
in  eternity." 

"  The  great  question  of  eternity," 
Count,  solemnly,  ^^is  in  the  han( 
But  the  man,  and  the  only  man,  ii 
sense,  must  be  unhappy  in  life,  in  d 
eternity,  seems  to  me  to  be  the  man 
certain  in  his  faith.     In  life  and  in 


; 
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contented.  But  the  sceptic  can  never  be  happy. 
He  who,  in  regard  to  religious  belief,  is  doubt- 
ful, uncertain,  wavering,  must  assuredly  be  un- 
happy in  life  and  in  death,  though  to  God's 
great  mercy  we  must  refer  the  eternity.  If  I 
remain  unshaken,  Monsieur  de  Meaux,  in  my 
firm  belief  that  what  we  call  the  reformed  church 
is  right  in  its  views  and  doctrines,  the  only  thing 
that  can  disturb  or  make  me  unhappy  therein 
is  temporal  persecution.  Were  my  faith  in  that 
church,  however,  shaken,  I  would  abandon 
it  immediately.  I  could  not,  I  would  not,  re- 
main in  a  state  of  doubt.'' 

"  The  more  anxious  am  I,  my  son,"  replied 
the  Bishop,  "  to  withdraw  you  from  that  errone- 
ous creed,  for  so  firm  and  so  decided  a  mind  as 
yours  is  the  very  one  which  could  the  best  appre- 
ciate the  doctrines  of  the  church  of  Rome,  which 
are  always  clear,  definite,  and  precise,  the  same 
to«day  as  they  were  yesterday,  based  upon  deci- 
sions that  never  change,  and  not,  as  your  fitith 
does,  admitting  doubts  and  fostering  variations. 
You  must  listen  to  me,  my  young  friend.  In- 
deed, I  must  have  you  listen  to  me.  I 
hear  some  of  our  other  friends  in  the  next 
room ;  but  we  must  convei'se  more,  and  the 
sooner  the  better.     You  have  visited  me  twice. 
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but  I  will  next  Tiait  ]roii,  for  I  think  n^ 
should  be  left  undone  that  may  court  a  noble 
spirit  back  to  tlie  church  of  GkxL" 

Thus  saying,  he  slowly  led  the  way  into  the 
larger  room»  the  young  Count  merely  reply- 
ing as  he  did  so,  -— > 

<'  Would  to  God,  Monsieur  de  Meaux,  that 
by  your  example  and  by  your  exhortations  yon 
could  prevent  others  from  giving  us  Protestants 
the  strongest  of  all  temporal  motives  to  remain 
attached  to  our  own  creed." 

^^  What  motive  is  that  ?  "  demanded  Bossuet, 
apparently  in  some  surprise. 

"  Persecution  !"  replied  the  Count;  **for  de- 
pend upon  it,  to  all  those  who  are  worthy  of 
being  gained,  persecution  is  the  strongest  mo- 
tive of  resistance.'' 

^^  Alas  !  my  son,"  replied  Bossuet,  "  that  you 
should  acknowledge  such  a  thing  as  pride  to 
have  any  thing  on  earth  to  do  with  the  eternal 
salvation  of  your  souls.  An  old  friend  of  mine 
used  to  say,  *  It  is  more  often  from  pride  than 
from  want  of  judgment  that  people  set  them- 
selves up  against  established  opinions.  Men 
find  the  first  places  occupied  in  the  right  party, 
and  tliey  do  not  choose  to  take  up  with  back 
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setJd*.  I  have  always  known  this  to  be  tt*ue  in 
the  things  of  the  world ;  but  I  think  that  pride 
should  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  things  of 
eternity." 

Thus  ended  the  conversation  between  the 
Count  and  Bossuet  on  the  subject  of  religion 
for  that  night.  Two  guests  bad  arrived,  niof^ 
soon  followed,  and  the  conversation  becaitie 
more  general.  Still,  however,  as  there  were 
many  ecclesiastics,  the  subject  of  religion  was 
more  than  once  introduced,  the  restraint  which 
the  presence  of  a  Protestant  nobleman  had 
occasioned  on  the  first  visit  of  the  Count 
having  now  been  removed.  The  evening  passed 
over  calmly  and  tranquilly,  however,  till  about 
ten  o'clock  at  night,  when  the  Count  todc  his 
leave,  and  departed.  The  rest  of  the  guests 
stayed  later ;  and  on  issuing  out  into  the  street 
the  young  nobleman  found  himself  alone  in  a 
clear,  calm,  moonlight  night,  with  the  irregular 
shadows  of  the  long  line  of  houses  chequering 
the  pavement  with  the  yellow  lustre  of  the 
moon. 

Looking  up  into  the  wide  open  square  beyond^ 
the  shadows  were  lost5  and  there  the  bright 
planet  of  the  night  seemed  to  poor  forth  a 
flood  of  radiance  without  let  or  obstruction. 

OL.  II.  T 
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There  was  a  fountain  in  the  middle  of  the 
square,  casting  up  its  sparkling  waters  towards 
the  sky,  as  if  spirits  were  tossing  about  the 
moonbeams  in  their  sport,  and  casting  the 
bright  rays  from  hand  to  hand.  As  Ihe  Count 
gazed,  however,  and  tliought  that  he  would 
stroll  on,  giving  himself  up  to  calm  reflection  at 
that  tranquil  hour,  and  arranging  his  plans 
for  the  momentous  future  without  disturbance 
from  the  hum  of  idle  multitudes,  a  figure  sud- 
denly came  between  the  fountain  and  his  eyes, 
and  crept  slowly  down  on  the  dark  side  of  the 
street  towards  him.  He  was  standing  at  the 
moment  in  the  shadow  of  Bossuet's  porch,  so  as 
not  to  be  seen :  but  the  figure  came  down  the 
street  to  the  door  of  the  Count's  own  dwelling, 
paused  for  a  minute,  as  if  in  doubt,  then 
walked  over  into  the  moonlight,  and  gazed 
up  into  the  windows  of  the  prelate's  hotel. 
The  Count  instantly  recognised  the  peculiar  form 
and  structure  of  his  valet,  Jerome  Riquet,  and, 
walking  out  from  the  porch  towards  his  own 
houses  he  called  the  man  to  him,  and  asked  if 
any  thing  were  the  matter. 

"  Why  yes.  Sir,"  said  Riquet  in  a  low  yoioe» 
^^  so  much  so  that  I  thought  of  doing  what  I 
never  did  in  my  life  before — sending  in  for  you^ 
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to  know  what  to  do.  There  has  been  a  person 
seeking  you  twice  or  three  times  since  you  went, 
and  saying  he  must  speak  with  you  imme- 
diately." 

**  Do  you  know  him  ?  "  demanded  the  Count. 

"  Oh  yes,  I  know  him,"  answered  Riquet; 
"  a  determined  devil  he  is  too ;  a  man  in  whom 
you  used  to  place  much  confidence  in  the  army, 
and  who  was  born,  I  believe,  upon  your  own 
lands  —  Armand  Herval,  you  know  him  well. 
I  could  give  him  another  name  if  I  liked." 

"  Well,"  said  the  Count,  as  tranquilly  as  pos- 
sible ;  "  what  of  him,  Riquet  ?  What  does  he 
want  here?" 

"  Ay,  Sir,  that  1  can't  tell,"  replied  the  man ; 
"  but  I  greatly  suspect  he  wants  no  good.  He 
is  dressed  in  black  from  his  head  to  his  feet ; 
and  his  face  is  black  enough  too,  that  is  to  say, 
the  look  of  it.  It  was  always  like  a  thunder 
cloud,  and  now  it  is  like  a  thunder  cloud  gone 
mad.  I  don't  think  the  man  is  sane.  Sir ;  and 
the  third  time  he  came  down  here,  about  ten 
minutes  ago,  he  said  he  could  not  stop  a  minute, 
that  he  had  business  directly ;  and  so  he  went 
away,  pulling  his  great  dark  hat  and  feather 
over  his  head,  as  if  to  prevent  people  from 
seeing  how  his  eyes  were  flashing ;  and  then  I 

T  2 
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"  What  do  you  mean  ?  what  do 
demanded  the  Count.     "  What  li 
breast?" 

"  Why,  I  mean  pistols,  Sir,"  s£ 

^^  if  I  must  speak  good  French,  I 

pistdfs,  then.    So  thinking  he  was 

iw  mischief,  I  crept  after  him  from  d 

dodged  him  across  the  square,  and 

in  by  a  gate,  that  I  thought  was  s 

garden  behind  the  chateau.     I  w 

him,  though  I  was  in  a  desperate  ii 

any  one  should  catch  me ;   and  I 

that  I  shook  three  crowns  in  my  pot 

,.-..  rang  like  sheep  bells.    I  thought  he 

|l;|j  heard  me;  but  I  watched  him  pi 

j./^j  under  one  of  the  statues  on  the 

there  he  stood  like  a  statue  hims 
i  you  to  haye  told  the  one  from  the 

have  known  Monsieur  Herval  froi 
Neptune.     Whenerer  I  saw  that,  I 


ii 


ii 
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**  That  must  be  near  the  apartments  of  Lou« 
vois,"  said  the  young  Count  thoughtfully.  "  This 
man  may  very  likely  seek  to  do  him  some  in- 
jury." 

'•'  More  likely  the  King,  Sir,"  said  the  valet 
in  a  low  voice,  "  I  have  heard  that  his  Majesty 
walks  there  on  that  terrace  every  fine  night  after 
the  play  for  half  an  hour.  He  is  quite  alone, 
and  it  would  be  as  much  as  one's  liberty  is  worth 
to  approach  him  at  that  time." 

"  Come  with  me  directly,  Riquet,"  said  the 
Count,  "  and  show  me  where  this  is.  Station 
youi'self  at  the  gate  you  mention  after  I  have 
gone  in,  and  if  you  hear  me  call  to  you  aloud, 
instantly  give  the  alarm  to  the  sentries.  Come, 
quick,  for  the  play  must  soon  be  over." 

Thus  saying,  the  young  Count  strode  on, 
crossed  the  place,  and,  under  tlie  guidance  of 
Riquet,  approached  the  gate  through  which 
Herval  had  entered.  The  key  w€is  in  the  lock 
on  the  outside,  and  the  door  ajar ;  and,  leaving 
the  man  in  the  shadow,  the  Count  entered  alone. 
The  gardens  appeared  perfectly  solitary,  sleep- 
ing in  tlie  moonlight.  The  principal  water-works 
were  still ;  and  no  sound  or  motion  was  to  be 
seen  or  heard,  but  such  as  proceeded  from  the 
smaller  fountains  that  were  sparkling  on  the 
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the  gentle  wind,  ine  paiace  was 
and  nothing  was  seen  moving  acri 
nindows,  so  that  it  was  evident 
was  not  yet  conclnded;  and  tlie 
looked  about  for  the  person  he 
moment  or  two  in  vain. 

At  length,  however,  he  saw  tb< 
hy  one  of  the  groups  of  sutues,  alb 
what  in  form;  and  instantly  crosni 
to  the  spot,  he  saw  Herval  sittui 
Btq)  which  led  from  the  terrace 
gardens,  his  back  leaning  agMtiet 
and  his  arms  crossed  upon  his  el 
not  hear  the  step  of  the  young 
was  close  upon  him ;  but  the  tuom 
he  started  up,  and  drew  a  pistol  fr 
He  soon  perceived  who  it  was*  I 
the  Ck>unt,  saying  in  a  low  voice,  ' 
tell  me  you  have  been  seeking  mi 
though  somewhat  unwilling  appi 
th<>  Mtttrm. 
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were  visible  to  him.  But  there  was  nothing 
more  in  the  man's  countenance  than  its  ordi- 
nary fierce  and  fiery  expression  when  stimulated 
by  high  excitement. 

"  I  came  to  you,  Count,"  he  said,  "  to  make 
you,  if  you  will,  the  sharer  of  a  glorious  deed ; 
and  now  you  are  here,  you  shall  at  least  be  the 
spectator  thereof — the  death  of  your  great 
enemy  —  the  death  of  him  who  tramples  upon 
his  fellow-creatures  as  upon  grapes  in  the  wine- 
press —  the  deatli  of  the  slayer  of  souls  and 
bodies." 

"  Do  you  mean  Louvois?"  said  the  Count  in 
a  calm  tone. 

"  Louvois  ! "  scoffed  the  man,  "  No  I  no  !  no  ! 
I  mean  him  who  gives  fangs  to  the  viper,  and 
poison  to  the  snake  !  I  mean  him  without  whom 
Louvois  is  but  a  bundle  of  dry  reeds  to  be 
consumed  to  light  the  first  fire  that  wants 
kindling,  or  to  rot  in  its  own  emptiness !  I 
mean  the  giver  of  the  power,  the  lord  of  the 
persecutions :  the  harlot*monger,  and  the  mur- 
derer, that  calls  himself  King  of  France ;  and 
who,  from  that  holy  title,  which  he  claims  from 
God,  thinks  himself  entitled  to  pile  vice  upon 
folly,  and  sin  upon  vice,  and  crime  upon  sin,  till 
the  destruction  which  he  has  so  often  courted  to 
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his  own  head  shall  this  night  fall  upon  him.  The 
first  of  the  brutal  murderers  that  he  sent  down 
to  rob  our  happy  hearths  of  the  jewel  of  their 
peace,  this  hand  has  slain  ;  and  the  same  that 
crushed  the  worm  shall  crush  the  serpent  also." 

The  Count  now  saw  that  there  was,  indeed, 
in  the  state  of  Herval's  mind,  something  differ- 
ent from  its  usual  tone  and  character.  It  could 
hardly  be  said  that  the  chief  stay  thereof  was 
broken,  so  as  to  justify  the  absolute  supposition 
of  insanity ;  but  it  seemed  as  if  one  of  the  fine 
filaments  of  the  mental  texture  had  given  way, 
leaving  all  the  rest  nearly  as  it  was  before, 
though  with  a  confused  and  morbid  line  run- 
ning through  the  whole  web.  It  need  not  be 
said  that  Albert  of  Morseiul  was  determined  to 
prevent  at  all  or  any  risk  the  act  that  the  man 
proposed  to  commit;  but  yet  he  wished  to  do 
so,  without  calling  down  death  and  torture  on 
the  head  of  one  who  was  kindled  almost  into 
absolute  madness,  by  wrongs  which  touched  the 
finest  affections  of  his  heart,  through  religion 
and  through  love. 

*^  Herval,"  he  said,  calmly,  ^^  I  am  deeply 
grieved  for  you.  You  have  suffered,  I  know 
how  dreadfully ;  and  you  have  suffered  amongBt 
the  first  of  our  persecuted  sect:  but  still  you 
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must  let  me  argue  with  you,  for  you  act  regard- 
ing all  this  matter  in  a  wrong  light,  and  you 
propose  to  commit  a  great  and  terrible  crime." 

"  Argue  with  me  not,  Count  of  Morseiul !" 
cried  the  man ;  "  argue  with  me  not,  for  I 
will  hear  no  arguments.  Doubtless  you  would 
have  argued  with  me,  too,  about  killing  that 
small  pitiful  insect,  that  blind  worm,  who  mur- 
dered her  I  loved,  and  three  or  four  noble  and 
brave  men  along  with  her." 

"  I  will  tell  you  in  a  word,  Herval,"  replied 
the  Count,  "  had  you  not  slain  him,  I  would 
have  done  so.  My  hand  against  his,  alone, 
and  my  life  against  his.  He  had  committed  a 
base,  foul,  ungenerous  murder,  for  which  I 
knew  that  the  corrupted  law  would  give  us  no 
redress,  and  I  was  prepared  to  shelter  under  a 
custom  which  I  abhor  and  detest  in  general, 
the  execution  of  an  act  of  justice  which  could 
be  obtained  by  no  other  means^  Had  it  been 
but  for  that  poor  girl's  sake,  I  would  have  slain 
him  like  a  dog." 

**  Thank  you.  Count,  thank  you,"  cried  the 
man,  gi*asping  his  hand  in  his  with  the  vehe- 
mence of  actual  phrensy.  "  Thank  you  for 
those  words  from  my  very  soul.  But  he  was 
not  worthy  of  your  noble  sword*     He  died  the 
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death  that  he  deserved ;  strangled  like  a  com- 
mon felon,  writhing  and  screaming  for  the 
mercy  he  had  never  shown." 

To  what  he  said  on  that  head  the  Count  did 
not  reply ;  but  he  turned  once  more  to  the  mat- 
ter immediately  before  them. 

"  Now,  Herval,"  he  said,  "  you  see  that  I 
judge  not  unkindly  or  hardly  by  you.  You 
must  listen  to  my  advice  however " 

"  Not  about  this,  not  about  this,"  cried  the 
man,  vehemently ;  "  I  am  desperate,  and  I  am 
determined.  I  will  not  see  whole  herds  of  my 
fellow  Christians  slaughtered  like  swine  to  please 
the  bloody  butcher  on  the  throne.  I  will  not 
see  the  weak  and  the  faint-hearted  driven,  by 
terror,  to  condemn  their  own  souls  and  barter 
eternity  for  an  hour  of  doubtful  peace.  I  will 
not  see  the  ignorant  and  the  ill-instructed 
bought  by  scores,  like  cattle  at  a  market  I 
will  not  see  the  infants  torn  from  their  mothers' 
arms  to  be  offered  a  living  sacrifice  to  the 
Moloch  of  Rome.  This  night  he  shall  die,  who 
has  condemned  so  many  others ;  this  night  he 
shall  fall,  who  would  work  the  fall  of  the  pure 
church  that  condemns  him.  I  will  hear  no  ad- 
vice: I  will  work  the  work  for  which  I  came, 
and  then  perish  when  I  may.     Was  it  not  for 
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this  that  every  chance  has  favoured  me  ?  Was 
it  not  for  this  that  the  key  was  accidentally  left 
in  the  door  till  such  time  as  I  laid  my  hand 
upon  it  and  took  it  away  ?  Was  it  not  for  this 
that  no  eye  saw  me  seize  upon  that  key,  this 
morning,  though  thousands  were  passing  by? 
Was  it  not  for  this  that  such  a  thing  should 
happen  on  the  very  night  in  which  he  comes 
forth  to  walk  upon  that  terrace '  And  shall  I 
now  pause,  —  shall  I  now  listen  to  any  man's  ad- 
vice, who  tells  me  that  I  must  hold  my  hand  ?  " 

"  If  you  will  not  listen  to  my  advice,"  said 
the  Count,  "  you  must  listen  to  my  authority, 
Herval.  The  act  you  propose  to  commit  you 
shall  not  commit." 

"  No  ! "  cried  he.  "  Who  shall  stop  me  ?  — 
Yours  is  but  one  life  against  mine,  remember ; 
and  I  care  not  how  inany  fall,  or  how  soon  I  fall 
myself  either,  so  that  this  be  accomplished." 

"  My  life,  as  you  say,"  replied  the  Count, 
"  is  but  one.  But  even,  Herval,  if  you  were  to 
take  mine,  which  would  neither  be  just  nor 
grateful,  if  even  you  were  to  lose  your  own, 
which  may  yet  be  of  great  service  to  the  cause 
of  our  faith,  you  could  not,  and  you  should  not, 
take  that  of  the  King.  If  you  are  determined, 
I  am  determined  too.     My  servant  stands  at 


of  the  palace,  across  which  various 
now  befrinning  to  move;  "thus, 
you,  you  must  either  instaiilly  <]U 
with  me,  or  that  struggle  begins 
which,  end  how  it  may  as  far  ai 
cemedi  must  instantly  insure  the 
King,  and  lead  you  to  trial  an 
Tlie  way  is  still  open  for  you  to  i 
rash  project  at  once,  or  to  call  don 
your  own  head  without  the  sligl: 
chance  of  accomplishing  your  objec 
"  You  have  frustrated  me,"  cri 
"  you  have  foiled  me !  You  have 
by  preventing  a  great  and  noble  A 
cution  of  a  mighty  scheme  for 
ance  of  this  land,  and  the  secL 
sufTering  church  !  The  consequet 
your  own  head.  Count  of  Morseii 
sequences  be  upon  your  own  head 
you  have  taken  your  measures  t< 
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val,  I  must  forgive  anger  as  I  have  thwarted  a 
rash  purpose ;  but  make  what  speed  you  may  to 
quit  the  gardens,  for,  ere  another  minute  be 
over,  many  a  one  will  be  crossing  that  terrace 
to  their  own  apartments," 

Thus  saying,  he  laid  his  hand  upon  the  man's 
arm,  to  lead  him  gently  away  from  the  danger- 
ous spot  on  which  he  stood.  But  Herval  shook 
ofT  his  grasp  sullenly,  and  walked  on  before 
with  a  slow  and  hesitating  step,  as  if,  every  mo- 
ment, he  would  have  turned  in  order  to  effect 
his  purpose.  The  Count  doubted  and  feared 
that  he  would  do  so,  and  glad  was  he,  indeed, 
when  he  saw  him  pass  the  gate  which  led  out  of 
the  gardens.  As  soon  as  Herval  had  gone 
forth,  the  young  Count  closed  the  door,  locked 
it,  and  threw  the  key  over  the  wall,  saying, 
"  There  I  thank  God,  it  is  now  impossible  ! " 

"  Ay,"  replied  the  man.  "  But  there  are 
other  things  possible.  Count ;  and  things  that 
may  cause  more  bloodshed  and  more  confusion 
than  one  little  pistol  shot.  —  It  would  have 
saved  all  France,"  he  continued,  muttering  to 
himself,  "  it  would  have  saved  all  France.  — 
What  a  change  !  —  But  if  we  must  fight  it  out 
in  the  field,  we  must." 

While  he  spoke  he  walked  onward  towards 
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the  Count's  house,  in  a  sort  of  gloomy  but  not  al- 
together silent  reverie;  in  the  intervals  of  which, 
he  spoke  or  murmured  to  himself  in  a  manner 
which  almost  seemed  to  justify  the  opinion 
expressed  by  Riquet,  that  he  was  insane.  Sud- 
denly turning  round  towards  the  valet  who  fol- 
lowed, however,  he  demanded  sharply,  "  Has 
tliere  not  been  a  tall  man,  with  a  green  feather 
in  his  hat,  asking  for  your  lord  two  or  three 
times  to-day  ?  " 

"  So  I  have  heard,"  replied  Riquet,  "  from 
the  Swiss,  but  I  did  not  see  him  myself." 

"  The  Swiss  never  informed  me  thereof,** 
said  the  Count.  "  Pray,  who  might  he  be,  and 
what  was  his  business  ?  " 

"  His  name.  Sir,"  replied  Herval,  **  is  Ha- 
tr^aumont,  and  his  business  was  for  your  pri- 
vate ear." 

"  Hatreaumont ! "  said  the  Count  in  re- 
turn. <*  What,  he  who  was  an  officer  in  the 
guards  ?  " 

Herval  nodded  his  head,  and  the  Count  went 
on  :  ^*  A  brave  man,  a  determined  man  he  was ; 
but  in  other  respects  a  wild  rash  profligate.  He 
can  have  no  business  for  my  private  ear,  that  I 
should  be  glad  or  even  willing  to  hear." 

<<  You  know  not  that,  Count,**  said  Herval ; 
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**  he  has  glorious  schemes  in  view,  schemes 
which  perhaps  may  save  his  country." 

The  Count  shook  his  head;  "  schemes,"  he 
said,  "  which  will  bring  ruin  on  himself,  and  on 
all  connected  with  him.  I  have  rarely  known  or 
heard  of  a  man  unprincipled  and  profligate  in 
private  life,  who  could  be  faithful  and  just  in 
public  affairs.  Such  men  tliere  may  be  perhaps ; 
but  the  first  face  of  the  case  is  against  them;  for 
surely  they  who  are  not  to  be  trusted  between 
man  and  man,  are  still  less  to  be  trusted  when 
greater  temptations  lie  in  their  way,  and  greater 
interests  are  at  stake." 

"  Well,  well,"  said  Herval,  "  he  will  not 
trouble  you  again.  This  was  the  last  day  of  his 
stay  in  Paris,  and  ere  to-morrow  be  two  hours 
old,  he  will  be  far  away." 

'*  And  pray,"  demanded  the  Count,  "  was  it 
by  his  advice  —  he  who  owes  nothing  but  grati- 
tude to  the  King  —  was  it  by  Iiis  advice  that 
you  were  stationed  where  I  found  you  ?" 

"  He  knew  nothing  of  it,"  said  the  man 
sharply,  "  he  knew  nothing  of  it;  nor  did  I  in- 
tend that  be  should  know,  till  it  was  all  over  — 
and  now,"  he  continued,  "  what  is  to  become 
of  me  ?" 

"  Why,  in  the  first  place,"  replied  the  Count 


The  mau  made  no  reply,  but 
Count,  wlio  led  the  way  into  liis  h< 
ordered  some  refreshments  of  va: 
be  set  before  his  guest  from  Poitc 
the  man's  countenance  as  be  did  » 
JDg  more  and  more  convinced  th 
certainly  had  given  way  in  the  bra 
the  wandering  and  unsettled  eye 
in  his  face,  as  well  as  the  rash  word 
that  he  spoke  and  performed. 

*'  And  now,  Herval,"  he  said,  ai 
were  alone,  "  there  is  but  one  quest 
should  Dsk  yourself, — whether  it 
you  to  return  at  once  to  PoitoU) 
are  so  far  on  your  way  to  Hollant 
vantage  of  that  circumstance,  and 
frontier  without  delay.  I  know  nc 
situation  of  your  finances;  butif  rac 
ing  for  either  step,  I  am  ready  to  s 
an  old  comrade." 
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ail  I  htere  into  a  hundred  portions^  spend  one 
each  day,  and  die  at  the  end  of  it. — Holland ! 
no,  no ;  this  is  no  time  for  me  to  quit  France. 
I  will  be  at  my  post  at  the  coming  moment ;  I 
will  set  off  again  to-night  for  Poitou.  But  let 
me  tell  you,  Count — for  I  had  forgotten — if  you 
should  yourself  wish  to  secure  aught  in  Holland 
— and  I  have  heard  that  there  is  a  lady  dearer 
to  you  than  all  your  broad  lands  —  remember 
there  is  a  schoolmaster  living  three  doors  on 
this  side  of  the  barrier  of  Passy,  called  Vande- 
nenden,  passing  for  a  Fleming  by  birth,  but  in 
reality  a  native  of  Dort.  He  has  regular  com- 
munication with  his  native  land,  and  will  pass 
any  thing  you  please  with  the  utmost  security." 

"  I  thank  you  for  that  information  sincerely," 
replied  the  Count ;  "  it  may  be  most  useful  to 
me.  But  give  me  one  piece  of  information 
more,"  he  added,  as  the  man  rose  after  having 
drank  a  glass  of  water,  with  a  few  drops  of  wine 
in  it  "  What  was  the  state  of  the  province  when 
you  left  it?" 

"If  you  mean.  Count,  what  was  the  state  of 
the  reformed  party,"  said  Herval,  gazing  round 
with  a  look  of  wild  carelessness,  "  it  was  a  girl 
in  a  consumption,  where  something  is  lost  every 
day,  no  one  knows  how,  and  yet  the  whole  looks 
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as  pretty  as  ever,  till  there  is  nothing  but  a 
skeleton  remains.  But  there  will  be  this  dif" 
ference,  Count,  there  will  be  this  difference. 
There  will  be  strength  found  in  the  skeleton ! 
Have  you  not  heard  ?  There  were  three  thou- 
sand men,  together  with  women  and  children, 
all  converted  at  once,  within  ten  miles  of  Niort; 
and  it  cost  the  priest  so  much  bread  and  wine 
giving  them  the  sacrament,  that  he  swore  he 
would  make  no  more  converts  unless  the  King 
would  double  the  value  of  the  cure — ^ha  I  ha ! 
ha  I"  and  laughing  loud  and  wildly,  he  tamed 
upon  his  heel  and  left  the  room  without  bidding 
the  Count  good  night. 
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CHAPTER  X. 


THE   DECISION. 


About  seven  o'clock  on  the  following  mornings 
Jerome  Riquet  entered  bis  roaster's  room  on 
tip  toe,  drew  the  curtains  of  his  bed,  and  found 
him  leaning  on  his  arm,  reading  attentively. 
The  subject  of  the  Count's  studies  matters  not. 
They  were  interrupted  immediately ;  for  a  note^ 
which  the  valet  placed  in  his  hands,  caused  him 
instantly  to  spring  up  to  order  his  horses  to 
be  prepared  with  speed,  and  to  set  off  for  Paris 
at  once,  without  waiting  for  the  morning  meal. 
The  note  which  caused  this  sudden  expedition 
contained  but  a  few  words.     They  were  — 

**  Come  to  me  immediately,  if  you  can,  for 
I  have  matter  of  deep  moment  on  which  I  wish 
to  speak  with  you.  You  must  not  come,  how- 
ever, to  the  Hotel  de  Rouvr6,  for  though  it  may 
seem  strange  in  me  to  name  another  place  to 
meet  you,  yet  you  will  find  with  me  one  whom 
you  will  be  surprised  to  see.  I  must  not  thea 
hesitate  to  ask  you  to  seek  me  towards  ten 
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o'clock,  at  number  five  in  the  street  of  the 
Jacobins ;  the  house  is  that  of  a  bookbinder,  and 
in  the  shop  you  will  find  Maria." 

It  had  no  si^ipiature;  but  the  handwriting 
was  that  of  Clemence.  All  that  had  occurred 
within  the  last  few  days  had  shown  the  Count 
de  Morseiul  that  the  crisis  of  his  fate  was  ap- 
proaching, that  a  very  few  days,  nay,  a  very  few 
hours,  might  decide  the  fortunes  of  his  future 
life  for  over.  The  multitude  of  matters  which 
had  pressed  for  his  consideration  during  the  two 
or  three  preceding  days,  the  various  anxieties 
that  he  had  suffered,  xho  mingling  of  joy  and 
hope  with  pain  and  appreli<^nsion,  had  all  created 
a  state  of  mind  in  which  it  was  difficult  to  think 
calmly  of  the  future.  Now,  however,  he  had 
regained  complete  mastery  of  his  own  mind: 
the  short  interval  of  repose  which  had  taken 
place  had  removed  all  confusion,  all  agitation, 
from  his  thoughts ;  and  as  he  rode  on  towards 
Paris  somewhat  slowly,  finding  that  there  was 
more  than  the  necessary  time  to  accomplish 
his  journey,  he  revolved  coolly  and  deliberately 
in  his  own  mind  the  peculiar  points  in  his 
situation,  and  questioned  himself  as  to  his  con- 
duct and  his  duty  in  regard  to  each. 

First,  then,  of  course^  came  the  image  of 
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Cl^mence;  and  in  regai.l  to  his  love  for  her, 
and  her's  for  him,  there  wa^  many  a  question  to 
be  asked,  ivhich  was  answered  by  his  own  heart, 
whether  altogether  fairly  and  candidly  or  not, 
those  who  know  love  and  love's  nature  can  best 
declare.  In  asking  her  to  fly  with  him  from 
France,  then,  he  was  going  to  take  her  from 
wealth,  and  splendour,  and  luxury,  and  soft 
nurture,  and  all  the  comforts  and  conveniences 
which,  surrounding  her  from  her  earliest  years, 
had  made  to  her  eyes  poverty,  and  difficulty, 
and  distress,  seem  but  a  recorded  dream  of 
which  she  knew  nothing  but  that  some  men  had 
felt  such  things. 

He  had  to  offer  her  in  a  foreign  land,  in- 
deed, competence,  mere  competence;  but  would 
competence  to  her,  educated  as  she  had  been 
educated,  be  any  thing  else  than  another  name 
for  poverty  ?  Even  that  competence  itself  might 
perhaps  be  insecure.  It  depended  upon  the 
doubtful  faith  of  foreign  merchants,  from  whom 
he  had  no  security,  and  if  that  were  gone,  he 
had  nought  to  depend  upon  but  his  sword,  and 
a  high  name  in  arms.  Could  Clemence  bear 
all  this  ?  he  asked  himself.  Could  the  gay,  the 
admired,  the  adored,  endure  seclusion  and  re- 
tirement, and  almost  solitude  ?  Could  the  spoilt 
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child  of  fortune  uudergo  privation  ?  Could  8be» 
who  had  been  accustomed  but  to  command  to  be 
obeyed,  be  contented  with  scanty  service  from 
foreign  servants  ?  Would  she  never  repine?  Would 
she  never  look  back  to  the  bright  land  of  France, 
and  think  with  regret  of  the  high  station  from 
which  she  had  voluntarily  descended  ?  Would 
she  never  even,  by  one  repining  thought  in  the 
depth  of  her  heart,  reproach  him  for  having  won 
her  away,  to  share  his  exile  and  misery  ?  Would 
he  never  see  upon  her  countenance  one  shade 
of  sorrow  and  dissatisfaction  when  petty  cares 
weighed  down  the  mind  made  for  greater  thinga, 
when  small  anxieties  and  daily  discomforts 
interrupted  the  current  of  finer  and  higher 
thoughts,  or  when  disrespect  and  coldness  made 
the  sad  change  felt  to  her,  upon  whose  words 
the  brightest  and  the  best  had  hung  ? 

His  heart  answered,  No;  that  none  of  these 
things  would  ever  arise  to  make  him  feel  that 
he  should  not  have  taken  her  from  her  high  for- 
tunes to  share  his  reverses.  Wliat  could  not 
love  do,  he  asked  himself,  to  brighten  the 
lowliest  lot?  The  grand  face  of  nature  would 
be  still  before  them  inexhaustible  as  a  stcune  (tf 
enjoyment ;  the  communion  of  two  high  minds, 
he  felt,  could  never  be  wanting  while  they  were 
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united :  if  they  retained  competence,  tliey  had 
all  that  was  needful ;  and  if  for  a  time  worse 
fell  upon  them,  love  would  surely  be  strong 
enough  to  excite  them  to  every  eifort  and  every 
exertion,  each  for  the  other,  to  cheer,  to  encou- 
rage, to  alleviate ;  and  would  bring,  too,  its  own 
reward.  Besides,  he  remembered  that  he 
should  never  have  to  reproach  himself  with 
having  led  Clemence  to  difficulty  and  to  danger 
—•a  reproach  which,  could  it  have  been  brought 
against  him  by  conscience,  would  have  imbitf 
tered  all  his  joys —  for  her  own  situation,  her 
own  faith,  required  flight  as  well  as  his ;  and  by 
making  her  his  own,  he  only  secured  to  her 
protection,  support,  aifection,  and  guidance. 

Such  were  some  of  the  thoughts  which  crossed 
his  mind  regarding  Clemence ;  but  there  was 
another  consideration  of  more  difficulty,  a  ques- 
tion on  which  he  was  less  satisfied.  His  fellow 
Protestants  throughout  the  land,  and  more  es- 
pecially those  who  locked  up  to  him  for  aid  and 
for  direction,  should  he  now  leave  them  to  their 
fate,  even  though  he  could  not  avert  from  them 
one  blow,  even  though  he  could  not  save  them 
from  one  single  pang  ?  Should  he  not  stay  to 
share  their  lot,  to  comfort  or  to  fall  with  them  ? 

The  question  would  have  been  answered  to 
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once,  had  they  been  firm  and  united  amongst 
themselves.  It  needed  not,  indeed,  that  they 
should  have  armed  to  resist  die  royal  authority 
against  which  they  had  no  power  to  contend ; 
it  needed  not  that  they  should  have  attempted 
to  build  up  the  churches  which  had  been  thrown 
down,  to  replace  the  ministers  who  had  been 
ejected,  to  petition  for  the  restoiation  of  rights 
which  injustice  had  snatched  from  them:  it 
needed  none  of  these  things  to  have  induced 
him,  without  hesitation,  to  stay  and  partake  of 
all  that  might  befal  them,  if  they  had  displayed 
a  resolution  of  remaining  calmly,  firmly,  though 
peaceably,  attached  to  their  faith,  addressing 
their  prayers  to  God  in  private,  if  public  wor- 
ship was  forbidden  them,  and  opposing  to  tlie 
iniquitous  proceedings  of  their  enemies  that 
tranquil  steady  resistance  of  endurance,  which 
seldom  fiiils  in  ultimately  repelling  attack. 

Had  they  so  acted,  the  Count  de  Morseiul 
would  have  had  no  hesitation  ;  but  such  was  not 
the  case.  Even  before  the  last  severe  measures, 
which  have  been  recorded  in  this  book,  the  in- 
conveniences attending  their  situation,  the  ap- 
prehension of  worse,  and  the  prospect  of  irame- 
diate  gain,  had  caused  annually  tlie  conversion 
of  hundreds  of  the  Protestant  population  of 
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Fraace  to  the  Roman  Catholic  faith.  Nothing 
like  a  spirit  of  union  had  reigned  amongst  them 
for  years ;  and  now  that  danger  and  persecution 
fell  upon  them,  each  day  brought  to  the  court 
tidings  of  thousands  upon  thousands  having  at 
once  professed  conversion.  Each  bishop,  each 
int^idant,  sent  daily  lists  of  the  numbers  who 
bad  quitted  the  religion  of  their  Others  to 
embrace  that  of  the  state ;  and  in  almost  all  quar- 
ters, those  who  had  courage  to  sacrifice  some- 
thing for  conscience  sake,  were  flying  from  the 
land,  or  preparing  for  flight. 

He^  too,  had  to  remember  that  he  was  him- 
self placed  in  a  situation  more  difiicult  and 
dangerous  than  the  rest.  The  question  was  not 
whether  he  should  remain  adhering  calmly  to 
his  own  faith,  and  living  in  tranquillity,  though 
under  oppression,  or  should  fly  to  a  foreign 
land ;  but  there  was  a  choice  of  three  acts  before 
him:  whether  he  should  remain  to  trial  and 
perpetual  imprisonment,  if  not  death ;  or  retir- 
ing to  Poitou  at  once,  raise  the  standatxl  of 
hopeless  revolt;  or  seek  security  in  another 
country,  leaving  those  to  whom  he  could  render 
no  possible  service. 

The  voice  of  reason  certainly  said.  Fly  I  but 
yet  it  was  painful  to  him  to  do  so.    Independent 
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of  all  thoughts  of  what  he  left  behind  — -  the 
dwelling  of  his  infancy,  the  tombs  of  his  fitthers, 
the  bright  land  of  his  birth  —  independent  of  all 
this,  there  was  the  clinging  to  his  own  people^ 
which  few  can   feel  deeply  but  those  circum- 
stanced as  he  was ;  which  none  indeed  can  feel 
now,  when  the  last  vestiges  have  been  swept 
away  of  a  system  which,  though  in  no  slight 
degree  dangerous   and   evil,   had   nevertheless 
many  an  amiable  and  many  an  admirable  point 
He  loved  not  to  leave  them,  he  loved  not  to 
leave  any  fellow  sufferer  behind  while  he  pro- 
vided for  his  own  safety;  and  though  reiEUK>n  told 
him  that  on  every  motive  he  ought  to  fly,  yet  he 
felt  that  lingering  inclination  to  remain,  which 
required  the  voice  of  others  to  conquer  entirely. 
Such  were  the  principal  questions  which  his 
mind  had  found  to  discuss  during  the  last  two 
days ;  but  since  the  preceding  night,  a  new  sub- 
ject for  thought  had  arisen,  a  new  question  pre- 
sented itself.     It  however  was  not  so  difficult  of 
solution  as  the  others.     A  dark  attempt  upon 
the  King's  life,  which  could  hardly  have  failed 
of  success,  had  been  nearly  executed ;  but  that 
was  not  all.    From  Herval  he  had  learned,  that 
schemes,  which  there  was  much  reason  to  believe 
were  dangerous  to  the  whole  state^  were  at  that 
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moment  in  agitation,  if  not  upon  the  point  of 
being  accomplished.  He  loved  not  to  be  the 
denouncer  of  any  man ;  and  for  Herval  himself, 
he  felt  pity  mingled  with  blame,  which  made 
him  glad  that  the  length  of  time  that  had 
elapsed,  had  given  him  an  opportunity  of  retir- 
ing once  more  to  Poitou* 

With  regard  to  the  proceedings  of  Hatr^au- 
mont,  however,  he  had  no  scruple  and  no 
hesitation.  It  was  right  and  necessary  that 
the  King  should  be  made  acquainted  with  the 
&ct  of  dangerous  designs  being  in  agitation ; 
and  although  he  was  well  aware,  that  the  task 
of  informing  the  monarch  of  the  truth  would  be 
a  difficult  and  delicate  one,  so  as  not  to  bring 
the  strong  and  unscrupulous  hand  of  power 
upon  persons  who  might  be  innocent,  and  were 
only  accused  by  the  word  of  a  man  whom  lie 
sincerely  believed  to  be  partially  insane,  yet  he 
resolved  to  undertake  that  task,  trusting  to  the 
firmness  and  uprightness  of  his  own  character, 
to  insure  that  the  execution  of  it  should  be  such 
as  to  avoid  doing  injury  to  any  one  who  was 
not  guilty. 

Men  under  such  circumstances  in  general  err 
from  an  inaccuracy  or  deficiency  of  statement, 
proceeding  from  the  confusion  and  uncertainty 
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of  a  mind  oppressed  and  agitated  by  the  burthen 
of  important  affairs,  or  difficult  and  intricate  cir- 
cumstances. The  Count  de  Morseiul,  however, 
saw  liis  way  clearly,  and  prepared  to  tell  the 
King  exactly  the  words  which  Herval  had  made 
use  of,  but  at  the  same  time  to  inform  him,  that 
he  had  much  reason  to  believe  that  the  man 
was  insane,  and  that,  therefore,  but  little  reliance 
was  to  be  placed  upon  his  statement,  except  so 
far  as  the  employing  of  precaution  might  be 
required. 

The  meditation  over  all  these  circumstances 
fully  occupied  the  time  till  his  arrival  in  Paris; 
and  dismounting  at  his  own  house,  he  took  his 
way  alone  and  on  foot  towards  the  Rue  des 
Jacobins.  The  capital  at  that  period  had  but 
little  of  the  light  and  graceful  architectural 
beauty  which  the  citizens  have  since  endea- 
voured to  give  it ;  but  there  was,  instead,  a 
grey,  mysterious  looking  grandeur  about  the 
vast  piles  of  building  of  which  it  was  composed, 
peculiar  and  entirely  characteristic  of  the  French 
metropolis.  The  great  height  of  the  houses,  the 
smallness,  in  general,  of  the  windows,  their  mul- 
titudes, their  irregularities,  the  innumerable 
carriage  entrances  leading  into  court  yards 
where  cities  and  new  worlds  seemed  to  be  open* 
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ing  on  every  side,  the  intricate  alleys  and  pas- 
sages that  were  seen  branching  here  and  there  in 
unknown  directions  as  the  stranger  took  his  way 
through  the  streets  ;  every  thing,  in  short,  inw  • 
pressed  upon  the  mind,  as  a  keen  and  sensible 
perception,  that  fact,  which,  though  common  to 
all  great  capitals,  is  generally  unfelt,  that  we 
are  walking  in  the  midst  of  a  world  of  human 
beings  with  whom  we  have  scarcely  one  feeling 
in  sympathy ;  of  whose  habits,  character,  pur- 
suits, pleasures,  and  pains  we  are  utterly  igno- 
rant ;  who  are  living,  moving,  acting,  feeling, 
undergoing  life's  great  ordeal,  smiling  with  rap- 
ture^ writhing  with  anguish,  melting  with  the 
bitter  tears  of  sorrow  and  regret,  inspired  by 
hope,  or  palpitating  with  expectation  around  us 
on  every  side,  without  our  having  the  slightest 
participation  in  any  of  their  feelings,  with 
scarcely  a  knowledge  of  their  existence,  and 
certainly  none  of  their  situation. 

It  was  impossible  to  walk  through  the  streets 
of  Paris  at  that  time  —  it  was  impossible  even  to 
walk  through  the  older  parts  of  the  city  when  I 
myself  remember  it,  without  having  thatsensation 
strongly  excited  —  without  asking  one's  self  as 
one  gazed  up  at  the  small  windows  of  some  of 
the  many  tenanted  houses,  and  saw  the  hali^ 
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drawn  curtain  shading  out  even  the  scanty  per* 
tion  of  sun  that  found  its  way  thither :  Is  there 
sickness  or  death  within?  Are  there  tears  over  the 
departing  couch  of  the  beloved  ?  Is  there  an- 
guish over  the  bier  of  the  gone  ?  without  asking 
one's  self,  as  one  gazed  at  some  wide-open  case- 
ment, courting  the  summer  air,  and  perhs^ps 
with  some  light  piece  of  drapery  floating  out 
into  the  street,  Is  that  the  abode  of  love  and 
joy  ?  Is  happy  heart  there  meeting  happy  heart  ? 
Are  they  smiling  over  the  birth  of  the  first-bom, 
or  watching  the  glad  progress  of  a  young  spirit 
kindred  with  their  own  ?  without  asking  onc^s 
self,  as  the  eye  rested  upon  some  squalid  door- 
way, foul  with  uncleaned  ages,  or  some  window, 
thick  and  obscure  with  the  dust  of  years,  some 
dim  alley,  or  some  dark  and  loathsome  passage, 
Is  vice,   and  plunder,  and  iniquity  there?  Is 
there  the  feverish  joy  of  sin  mingled  with  re- 
morse, and  anguish,  and  apprehension  ?  Is  there 
the  wasting  and  the  gnawing  effects  of  vice, 
sickness,  and  sorrow,  worn  limbs,  corroded  hearty 
nights  of  restless  watclifulness,  and  days  of  cease- 
less anguish  ?   It  was  impossible  to  walk  through 
that  tall  city,  with  its  myriads  living  above  my- 
riads, house  within   house,  and  court  within 
court,  without  asking  one's  self  such  qncttioiUf 
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and  without  feeling  that  the  whole  intense  and 
thrilling  reality  of  the  scene  was  rendered  but 
more  striking  by  the  gay  and  careless  multitude 
that  tripped  along,  each  seeming  scarcely  con- 
scious that  there  was  another  being  in  the  world 
but  himself. 

The  Count  de  Morstdul  was  half  an  hour  before 
his  time ;  he  walked  somewhat  slowly,  and  in 
picturing  the  feelings  which  a  contemplative 
mind  might  experience  in  passing  through  Paris, 
we  have  pictured  those  which  pressed  for  his 
attention,  and  crossed  from  time  to  time  the 
current  of  his  otlier  thoughts.  At  length,  how* 
ever,  he  entered  the  Rue  des  Jacobins,  and 
easily  found  the  house  to  which  he  had  been 
directed.  It  was  a  tall  building  of  six  stories^ 
with  A  bookseller's  shop  upon  the  ground  floor. 
Very  different  indeed,  however,  was  it  from  a 
gay  dwelling  such  as  Paris  now  exhibits,  with 
every  new  publication  in  blue  and  yellow  flaming 
in  the  windows  :  but^  through  a  small  door, 
entrance  was  obtained  into  a  long  dark  shop, 
where^  on  shelves,  and  in  cases,  and  on  benches, 
and  on  counter^  were  piled  up  manifold  dusty 
volumes,  whose  state  of  tranquil  slumber 
seemed  to  have  been  long  undisturbed*  A  single 
pale  apprentice,  with  an  ajuron  on  and  a  brush 
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in  his  hand,  walked  from  one  end  of  the  shop 
to  the  other,  or  examined  with  slow  inactivity 
the  sheets  of  some  unbound  work,  moving  about 
his  task  with  the  same  indifference  to  its  speedy 
execution,  as  if  the  years  of  Mathuselah  were 
bound  up  in  his  indentures. 

The  Count  looked  at  the  shop  well,  to  ascer- 
tain that  he  was  right,  and  then  entered ;  but  in 
the  long  dim  vista  of  the  counters  and  packages, 
the  person  he  sought  for  was  not  to  be  seen ; 
and  not  having  contemplated  such  an  occur- 
rence, he  was  somewhat  embarrassed  as  to  the 
person  he  should  ask  for.  To  have  inquired 
whether  a  lady  were  waiting  for  him  there  or 
not,  might  perhaps  have  been  received  as  an 
insult  by  the  master  of  the  house,  and  yet 
he  thought  it  would  be  imprudent  to  risk  the 
name  of  Clemence  de  Marly,  when  she  herself 
might  not  have  given  it.  He  felt  sure  that  had 
she  arrived,  her  attendant  Maria  would  have 
been  at  the  post  where  she  had  promised  to  place 
her;  and,  in  order  to  occupy  the  time  till  she 
came,  he  determined  to  ask  for  some  book,  and 
then  enter  into  desultory  conversation  with  the 
lad  in  the  shop,  after  having  bought  it. 

He  had  scarcely  spoken,  however,  when  from 
behind  a  pile  of  solid  literature  which  obscured 
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still  &rther  the  endof  tiie  shop,  the  servant  Maria 
came  forth  and  advanced  towards  him.  The 
matter  was  then  easily  explained,  and  the  youth 
seemed  in  no  degree  surprised  at  the  appoint- 
ment, but  proceeded  to  tie  up  the  book  wliich 
the  Count  had  demanded,  while  Maria  told 
him  that  her  young  lady  had  only  just  arrived, 
and  was  waiting  for  him  up  stairs.  He  followed 
her  with  a  rapid  step  as  she  led  the  way,  and 
at  the  third  turning  of  a  long  dim  narrow 
staircase,  he  found  Clemence  waiting  at  a  door 
and  listening  as  if  for  his  aiTival. 

There  was  something  in  the  meeting  under 
such  circumstances  which  did  away  all  feelings 
of  reserve,  such  as  perhaps  might  otherwise  have 
still  affected  them  towards  each  other ;  and  Cle- 
mence, feeling  that  she  was  all  his  —  that  their 
fate  was  united  for  ever,  felt  scarcely  a  blush 
rise  into  her  cheek  when  he,  at  once,  pressed  her 
to  his  heart  upon  their  meeting.  She  spoke 
not,  however,  but  held  up  her  finger,  as  if  to 
enjoin  silence,  and  then  led  him  through  a  little 
anteroom  into  a  room  beyond. 

There,  seated  at  a  table  with  some  books  scat- 
tered upon  it,  appeared  the  good  pastor  of  Auron, 
Claude  de  I'Estang.  He  was  thinner,  paler, 
more  worn,  than  when  first  we  endeavoured  to 
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depict  him ;  but  tlie  light  was  not  gone  out  in 
the  clear  bright  eye,  the  same  mild  but  intelli- 
gent smile  hung  upon  the  lip,  the  same  high 
spirit  was  thrown  upon  the  brow.  He  rose  and 
grasped  the  young  Count's  hands  eagerly. 

"  Oh,  my  dear  Albert,"  he  said,  "  I  am  glad 
to  see  you  !    This  sweet  child,"  he  added,  after 
tlie  first  exclamation,  ^^  wrote  to  me  all  that  was 
between  you  and  her.     She  is  dear  to  my  heart 
as  if  she  were  my  own ;  and  is  she  not  my  own  ? 
Did  I  not  bring  her  back  to  the  faith  of  her  dear 
mother  ?     Did  I  not  rescue  her  from  the  evils  of 
a  corrupt  perverted  church  ?    But  of  that  we  will 
speak  not  now,  Albert.     The  moment  I  heard 
of  it — the  moment  I  heard  that  you  were  here, 
and  had  cast  yourself,  as  it  were,  into  the  jaws  of 
the  lion,  after  the  fatal  night  when  that  murderous 
youth,  like  Pilate,  mingled  our  blood  with  our 
sacrifices  —  I  resolved  at  once  to  make  my  way 
hither,  at  all  and  any  risks,  to  speak  to  you,  to 
exhort  you,  to  tell  you  what  I  have  decided  in  my 
own  mind  is  the  only  plan  for  you  to  follow.     I 
thought,  indeed,  when  I  set  out — notwithstand- 
ing all  that  has  occurred  since  you  left  Poitou, 
notwithstanding  the  scattering  of  the  sheep  and 
the  driving  forth  of  the  shepherd^  and  the  iall* 
ing  off  of  many,  and  the  wavering  of  all  the 
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rest — I  thought  that  here  I  might  learn  tidings 
which  might  make  a  change  in  my  opinion,  but 
that,  at  all  events,  it  was  right  for  nie  to  come, 
in  order  that  I  might  consult  with  you  and 
others,  and  take  our  last  final  determination 
together.  But,  since  I  have  heard  from  this 
dear  child  the  situation  in  which  you  are  placed, 
since  I  have  heard  from  a  weak  brother,  who 
has  outwardly  abjured  the  faith  which  he  fondly 
clings  to  in  his  heart,  things  that  you  yourselves 
do  not  know,  my  opinion  has  been  confirmed 
to  the  fullest  extent,  and  I  have  only  to  say  to 
you,  Albert,  fly !  Fly  with  her  immediately ; 
save  her  from  persecution,  and  anguish,  and 
care;  confirm  her  in  the  only  true  faith,  and  in 
the  renunciation  of  every  superstitious  vanity  of 
the  church  of  Rome  !  Strengthen  her,  support 
her,  protect  her  I  Lose  no  time  —  no,  not  a  day ; 
for,  if  you  do,  danger  to  both,  and,  perhaps, 
everlasting  separation  in  this  world  may  be  the 
consequence." 

'<  I  am  most  ready  and  most  willing,"  replied 
the  Count.  ^'  It  is  absolutely  necessary,  indeed, 
that  I  should  return  to  Versailles,  but  only  for  a 
few  hours.  After  that,  I  can  return  hither,  and, 
without  further  delay,  execute  what  I  am  fully 
convinced  is  the  only  plan  for  us  to  pursue." 

X  2 


Poitou  have  bent  the  knee  to  I 
nware  that  the  verv  men  who,  a ' 
lo  you  for  aid  and  proipction, 
from  you,  either  in  shame  at  tl 
neracy,  or  because  you  are  mart 
dtgnation  by  the  powers  that  be 
they  would  fty  from  you !  Ther 
indeed,  feithfiil  and  true  unto  A 
them  I  shall  say,  as  I  say  to  you 
forth  to  other  lands,  and  shake  o 
their  feet  as  a  testimony  agaii 
There  is  nothing  lef^  you,  Alb 
and  that  speedy  and  unhesitatinj 
you  that  I  have  heard  much  fror 
ther,  whose  renunciation  of  hi 
heavy  upon  him.  He  is  in  the 
would  seem,  of  those  who  rule 
informed  me  that  it  is  the  detem 
Monarch  and  his  council  never  t 
the  court  of  France  except  as  a  ) 
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decided,  the  order  for  your  arrest  is  already 
made  out,  and  needs  but  one  word  to  cause  its 
execution.  Fly,  then,  fly,  Albert,  and  even  if 
not  for  your  own  sake  for  hers." 

^^  I  am  most  willing,  my  good  friend,"  re- 
plied the  Count*  ^^  I  need  no  exhortation  so  to 
do.  But  is  Clemence  still  willing  to  go  with 
me?" 

"  Can  you  doubt  it,  Albert,"  she  said,  "  with 
his  approbation  and  advice  ?  " 

**  Yet,  dear  Clemence,"  said  the  Count,  "  I 
should  be  wrong  were  I  not  to  tell  you  what 
may  happen.  The  danger,  the  risk  of  our 
escape,  the  fatigues,  and  labours,  and  anxieties 
of  the  journey,  the  perils  that  await  us  at  every 
step  you  have  made  up  your  mind  to.  But, 
Clemence,  have  you  thought  of  the  change  from 
affluence  to  mere  competence,  from  splendour 
and  luxury  to  bare  necessaries,  even  perhaps  to 
poverty  itself,  for  all  I  have  on  earth  depends 
upon  the  good  faith  of  those  to  whom  I  have 
transmitted  it,  and  I  might  arrive  and  find 
notliing.  Have  you  thought  of  all  this  ?  Have 
you  thought  that  it  may  last  for  years,  that  we 
may  have  to  live,  and  die,  and  bring  up  our 
children  in  poverty ?  " 

"  Out  upon  it,  Albert  1 "  exclaimed  the  old 

X  3 
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man,  angrily  :  ^  wouldst  thou  take  the  part  of 
the  prince  of  this  world  against  her  better 
angel?  But  she  will  not  doubt,  she  vill  not 
waver :  I  know  she  will  not.  Sooner  than  be  a 
hypocrite,  sooner  than  abandon  truth  and  em- 
brace error,  she  would  cast  herself  upon  the 
world,  were  it  ten  thousand  times  as  bad  —  Out 
upon  it!  she  tears  not:  she  will  have  her  husband, 
and  her  faith,  and  her  God  to  support  her.** 

'•  I  have  not  thought  of  all  you  suggest,  Al- 
bert," replied  Clemence  more  mildly,  but  still 
somewhat  reproachfully,  ^^  I  have  not  thought 
of  them,  because  it  was  unnecessary  to  think  of 
them  at  all.  Do  you  not  love  me,  Albert  ?  Do 
I  not  love  you  ?  Is  not  that  love  riches,  and 
splendour,  and  luxury  enough  for  us  ?  But  when, 
beside  that  all-sufficient  love,  we  have  the  know- 
ledge that  we  are  doing  our  duty,  that  we  are 
suffering  for  our  conscience  sake,  that  we  have 
left  all  to  follow  what  we  believe  the  dictates  of 
the  great  Author  of  our  faith,  there  will  be  a 
satisfaction,  a  pride,  a  glor}',  that  even  a  woman's 
heart  can  feel.  Fear  not  for  me,  Albert ;  I  un- 
derstand your  scruples,  and  though  they  require 
forgiveness  I  forgive  them.  I/et  us  be  guided 
by  his  advice, — I  am  sure  that  it  is  good, — and  I 
am  willing,  most  willing,  to  risk  all  and  every 
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thing  under  such  circumstances,  and  for  such  a 
cause." 

"  Well  then,  so  be  it,"  said  the  Count ;  "  let 
us  consider  our  decision  as  made.  This  very 
night,  C16mence,  I  will  return  to  Paris.  This 
very  night  I  will  meet  you  here ;  but  oh,  my 
good  friend,"  he  continued,  turning  to  the  pas- 
tor, "  you  whom  I  love  and  venerate  as  a  father, 
you  will  easily  understand  what  1  feel  when  I 
say,  that  I  could  wish  most  anxiously  that  this 
dear  girl,  who  is  to  accompany  me  through 
scenes  of  some  peril,  were  united  to  me  before 
we  depart,  not  alone  by  the  bonds  of  deep  and 
true  affection,  not  alone  by  the  bonds  of  all  the 
mutual  promises  and  engagements  which  man 
and  woman  can  plight  towards  each  other,  but 
by  the  sanction  of  that  holy  religion  which  first 
instituted  such  an  union,  and  by  the  blessing  of 
one  of  the  ministers  of  Christ.  I  fear,  however, 
it  cannot  be  done." 

"  Nay,  my  son,  it  can,"  replied  the  clergy- 
man. "  Expelled  from  our  temples,  debarred 
from  the  performance  of  all  those  ceremonial 
rites,  which  are  but  the  shadows  and  types  of 
higher  things,  the  abandonment  of  such  cere- 
monies as  we  cannot  exercise,  can,  in  no  degree, 
either  in  the  sight  of  man  or  of  God,  as  long  as 

X  4 


union  complete  in  all  the  tbrms  w 
enabled  to  give  it.  Even  were  it  ni 
power  delegated  to  nic  by  tlic  s; 
church,  without  application  to  hig 
ties,  whose  approbation,  for  many  ; 
have  been  difficult  and  embarrassit 
to  perform  all  the  ceremonies  of 
upon  due  knowledge  certified  by  r 
are  not  contrary,  in  the  particular 
law  of  God,  or  to  those  just  ordina 
to  which  we  have  ourselves  subscri 
desire  it,  and  if  Clemence  is  willin 
very  night,  before  you  depart,  give 
to  your  union,  and  doubt  not  that, 
tificate  tliereof,  witnessed  by  proj 
that  union  will  be  held  good  by  tl 
church  throughout  the  world." 

"  Then  I  fear  not,"  exclaime- 
"  What  say  you,  dear  Cl^meno 
resolve  upon  this  also,  —  speak, 
-ij-j  —  „i,„  noiis«l   in  fiilence. 
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pose  tbat  I  would  reject  the  only  thing  which 
waswanting  to  give  me  confidence,  and  strength, 
and  hope  through  all  the  perils  that  we  may 
have  to  undergo  ?  " 

Albert  gazed  on  her  with  a  look  that  thanked 
her  to  the  full ;  and,  after  a  brief  moment  given 
to  happiness,  he  asked,  ^^  But  who  shall  be  the 
witnesses  ?  " 

^  Maria  must  be  one,"  said  Cl6mence,  "  for 
she  of  course  goes  with  us." 

"  One  of  my  servants  may  be  another,"  said 
the  Count.  "  But  it  is  better  to  have  several.** 
"  The  master  of  this  house  and  his  son,"  said 
Claude  de  I'Estang,  "  will  make  up  a  number 
more  than  sufficient;  and  all  that  remains,  Al- 
bert, is  for  you  to  go  and  setde  your  affairs  at 
Versailles,  and  return  hither  as  soon  as  you 
may ;  though  I  wish,  indeed,  that  it  were  pos- 
sible for  you  not  to  go  back  to  that  place 
at  all." 

"  Indeed  it  is  quite  necessary,"  replied  the 
Count;  "  not  contemplating  this  meeting,  I  have 
left  all  the  little  store  of  wealth  which  I  brought 
with  me  fix)m  Poitou  in  my  house  at  Ver- 
sailles. It  is  impossible  to  send  for  it  without 
causing  instant  suspicion,  and  it  is  absolutely 
necessary,  not  only  for   the  expences  of  the 
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journey,  but  in  order  to  secure  some  little  sum 
for  our  subsistence,  for  a  year  or  two,  in  case  we 
shall  find  that,  either  by  misfortune  or  by  fraud, 
the  money  which  I  transmitted  to  Holland  is 
not  forthcoming." 

^*  It  is,  indeed,  most  necessary,"  said  Claude 
de  I'Estang.  "  I  have  heard  that  one  of  our 
poor  ministers,  who  was  banished  some  years 
ago  from  Languedoc,  suffered  most  terribly  in 
foreign   lands   before   he  could  gain  employ- 


ment." 


"  But  I  can  bring  in  my  share,"  exclaimed 
Cl^mence,  her  eyes  sparkling  with  gladness. 
"  I  have  a  number  of  jewels,  of  different  kinds: 
many  purchased  in  other  days  with  my  own 
money ;  many  given  me  by  friends  of  my  youth 
long  years  ago.  They  have  cost,  I  know,  in  all 
many  thousand  livres.  These  are  my  own,  and 
I  will  take  them  with  me.  Those  that  I  have 
received  from  the  Duke  and  Duchess,  and  other 
Roman  Catholic  friends,  I  shall  leave  to  be 
given  back  to  them  again." 

'^  Do  so,  do  so  I "  said  the  pastor.  "  There  are 
some  people,  my  dear  child,  who  would  wring 
a  text  from  Scripture  to  bid  you  do  the  con- 
trary, telling  you  to  spoil  the  Egyptians;  bat 
I  think  that  such  injunctions  as  that  must  ever 
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be  applicable  to  particular  cases  alone,  and  the 
application  must  be  made  by  God  himself.  I 
say,  leave  all  that  is  not  justly  and  absolutely 
your  own :  leave  all  that  those  who  gave  itwould 
not  give  now,  if  they  could  see  the  use  to  which 
you  are  going  to  apply  it.  We  shall  rarely 
regret,  my  child,  if  ever,  having  been  too  just; 
we  shall  never  cease  to  regret  if  we  are  once 
unjust.** 

The  Count  de  Morseiul  had  remarked  that, 
through  the  whole  of  this  conversation,  the 
pastor  had  never  once  mentioned  himself  or  his 
own  plans.  It  might  however  seem,  that  he  left 
it  to  be  understood  that  he,  too,  was  about 
to  fly  from  the  land ;  but  the  Count  de  Mor- 
seiul knew  him  well,  and  was  aware  that  he  was 
one  of  those  who  would  resolutely  and  firmly 
place  himself  in  the  way  of  perils  which  he  would 
teach  others  to  avoid.  He  did  not  choose  even 
to  suppose  that  the  pastor  was  about  to  remain 
in  the  land  which  he  advised  them  to  quit ;  and 
he,  therefore,  demanded,  "  At  what  hour,  my 
good  friend,  will  you  be  ready  to  give  us  your 
blessing  and  to  go  with  us  ?  " 

"  My  son,"  replied  the  pastor,  "  I  will  give 
ray  blessing  on  your  union  at  any  hour  jrou 
like,  (or   I   dare  not  go  out  during  the  day. 


after  I  have  seen  every  one  of  m; 
willinrj;  to  sacrifice  temporal  to  ( 
in  safety  in  anolluT  land  before  n 
Alberl,"  he  said,  seeing  the  C< 
reply,  "  urge  me  not  in  this  m 
sure  I  am  right,  and  when  anc 
I  must  be  immoveable.  As  sc 
are  willing  to  go  ore  gone,  I  wil 
junction  of  the  King,  which  ordi 
and  ministers  of  our  church  to 
immediately " 

"  Indeed  I "  exclaimed  the  C 
such    an   order  been  issued? 
of  it" 

"  You  hear,  my  son,  very  littli 
the  old  man.  "  Care  is  lakeD  t 
sant  sights  from  the  eyes  of  kii^ 
Pomp,  and  pageantry,  and  di^ 
roaatintr.and  music,  and  gamesi  s 
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brethren  Imve  already  obeyed.  I  will  obey  it, 
too,  but  not  till  the  last." 

"  Oh,"  cried  Clemence,  "  dear  and  excellent 
friend,  do  not,  do  not  expose  yourself  too  far. 
Remember  how  much  we  may  need  your  coun* 
cil  and  assistance  hereafter.  Remember  wliat 
a  stay  and  support  your  presence  may  be  to  the 
whole  of  your  flock  in  other  lands." 

"  Those  who  do  not  fulfil  their  duties  now, 
Clemence,"  said  the  pastor,  "  upon  the  pretext 
of  fulfilling  them  better  hereafter,  will  fulfil 
none  at  all,  my  child.  But  say  no  more  either 
of  you ;  my  determination  is  strong  and  fixed : 
and  now,  Albert,"  he  added,  with  a  faint  smile, 
"  find  some  way  of  measuring  her  finger  for  the 
ring  that  is  to  make  her  yours,  and  if  you  could 
get  some  friendly  notary  to  draw  up  a  regular 
contract  of  marriage  between  you  agauist  this 
evening,  all  would  be  complete." 

Albert  of  Morseiul  took  the  fair  hand  of  his 
promised  bride,  which  she  gave  him  witli  a 
blushing  cheek,  to  measure  it  for  the  ring  that 
was  to  be  the  symbol  of  their  union.  Upon  the 
very  finger  was  that  ring  which  he  had  rescued 
for  her  when  it  had  been  taken  away  by  the 
band  of  Herval,  the  coronet  and  the  cypher  in 
diamonds;  and  as  he  gazed  upon  it  and  tried 
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it  on  bis  own  finger,  to  judge  of  the  size,  a 
brief  feeling  of  curiosity  passed  tbrougb  bb  beart, 
and  be  tbought,  ^^  This,  indeed,  is  strange :  I 
am  about  to  wed  one,  of  whose  history,  and  fate, 
and  circumstances,  both  I  myself,  and  almost 
every  one  around  me,  are  ignorant." 

He  lifted  his  look  to  her  face,  however, 
while  he  thus  thought.  Those  large,  pure, 
beautiful  eyes  were  gazing  upon  him  with  ten- 
derness and  trust,  and,  replacing  the  ring  upon 
her  finger,  he  sealed  his  faith  and  confidence 
upon  that  fair  hand  with  a  kiss. 
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CHAPTER  XL 


THE    king's   closet. 


During  the  time  that  the  young  Count  was 
absent  from  Versailles  and  busied,  as  we  have 
represented,  with  those  schemes  on  which  his 
future  woe  or  welfare  seemed  beyond  all 
doubt  to  depend,  a  scene  was  taking  place  in 
the  palace  of  the  King,  in  which  the  Count  was 
more  interested  than  he  could  have  supposed 
possible,  and  which,  as  will  be  seen  at  the  close 
of  this  history,  was  destined  to  affect  him  as 
much  as  any  of  his  own  proceedings. 

The  scene,  then,  was  in  the  King's  cabinet  at 
Versailles.  A  clock  of  a  rich  and  singular  con- 
struction stood  exactly  before  the  Monarch, 
marking  out  to  him  the  portions  of  time  which 
he  could  bestow  upon  each  separate  affair  as  it 
was  brought  before  him.  A  large  inkstand, 
containing  innumerable  pens,  and  a  portfolio, 
half  filled  with  writing,  in  the  King's  own  hand, 
lay  upon  the  table ;  wax  of  four  different  colours. 
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blue,  red,  white,  and  yellow,  were  mbo  placed 
before  him,  in  a  small  case  of  nuurquetryj  which 
contained  likewise  several  seals,  and  an  instru- 
ment of  a  peculiar  form  for  spreading  the  wax : 
the  walls  were  ornamented  with  a  few  very 
choice  small  pictures;  a  number  of  maps  were 
there  aUo,  and  a  few,  but  very  few,  books. 

The  Monarch  was  seated  in  a  large  arm  chair, 
his  right  foot  supp^irted  by  a  footstool,  and  hia 
hand  holding  a  pen  as  it  rested  on  the  table. 
The  expression  of  his  countenance  was  mild 
but  intelligent,  and  before  him  stood  — a  little 
pale  indeed,  and  aftecting,  certainly,  greater 
awe  and  terror  than  he  really  did  feel  — a  man, 
whom,  as  we  described  him  before,  may  be 
passed  over  in  silence  as  far  as  his  personal  ap- 
pearance is  concerned.  This  was  no  other  than 
Jerome  lliquet,  the  valet  of  the  Count  of  Mor- 
seiul;  and  behind  him  appeared  the  figure  of 
liontems,  Louis's  confidential  attendant,  who 
instantly  retreated  in  silence  from  the  chamber, 
on  a  slow  nod  of  the  head  from  tlie  King. 

^^  Your  name,"  said  the  Monarch,  fixing  his 
eyes  full  upon  Riquet,  ^^  is,  I  understand,  Je- 
rome Riquet,  and  you  are  valet  to  the  young 
Count  of  Morseiul." 

^^  I  have  been  his  faithful  valet  in  the  field. 
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and  die  camp,  and  the  court,  and  the  castle,  for 
these  many  years.  Sire,"  replied  the  man. 

**  And  I  hear,"  continued  the  King,  "  that 
you  are  a  member  of  the  holy  catholic  church, 
while  your  lord  is  of  the  religion  which  its  pro- 
fessors call  reformed.  Now,  answer  me  truly,  how 
have  you  contrived — during  the  long  period  of 
service,  surrounded,  as  you  were,  by  Huguenot 
fellow  servants  and  under  a  Huguenot  lord 
—  how  have  you  contrived  to  fulfil  the  duties 
of  your  religion,  I  say,  under  such  circum- 
stances? " 

**  Oh,  Sire,  nothing  so  easy,"  replied  the 
man.  "  May  it  please  your  Majesty,  I  was 
much  better  off,  in  most  respects,  than  ray  bro- 
ther Catholics ;  for  on  a  fast  day,  Sire,  by  my 
lord's  order,  on  my  account,  there  was  either 
fish,  or  some  other  meagre  dish  prepared,  so 
that  I  had  my  choice.  I  could  fast  and  grow 
thin,  or  sin  and  grow  fat,  as  I  thought  fit." 

The  King's  countenance  fell  a  little  at  an 
uncalled-for  joke  in  his  presence,  especially  on 
a  subject  which,  in  his  eyes,  was  of  serious 
importance.  Louis,  however,  was  very  rarely 
disposed  to  say  a  harsh  word,  unless  it  was 
impossible  to  help  it ;  and  he  therefore  passed 
over  the  valet's  levity  with  merely  the  reproof 

VOL.  II.  Y 
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of  that  displeased  look,  and   then   again   de- 
manded, — 

"  So,  then,  your  lord  gave  you  every  facility 
of  fulfilling  the  duties  of  your  religion?" 

"  The  greatest,  Sire,"  replied  the  man.  "  Ex- 
cept when  we  were  in  Holland,  where  there  was 
no  Catholic  church  to  be  found,  he  has  always 
driven  me  to  mass  as  if  with  a  scourge.  Even 
at  Morseiul,  scarcely  a  Sunday  passed  without 
his  telling  me  to  go  to  mass,  and  asking  me  if  I 
had  been," 

"  This  looks  well  for  the  young  gentleman," 
said  the  King,  seemingly  well  pleased  with  the 
account  the  man  aflbrded.  "  We  have  had  dif- 
ferent stories  at  court  —  that  he  was  rank  and 
bigoted,  and  furious  against  the  Catholic  re- 
ligion." 

"  Lord  bless  your  Majesty!"  exclaimed  the 
man,  ^^  he  is  more  than  three  quarters  of  a 
Catholic  himself,  and  if  the  devil  gets  the  other 
quarter  it  will  only  be  because  the  Count  is 
driven  to  him." 

*^  Speak  not  profanely,  Sir,  of  things  that  are 
serious,"  said  the  King,  ^'  nor  presume,  in  my 
presence,  to  venture  upon  such  jests." 

As  he  spoke,  the  whole  aspect  of  his  counte- 
nance changed,  his  brow  grew  dark,  his  lip 
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curled,  his  voice  became  deeper,  his  head  more 
erect,  and  that  indescribable  majesty,  for  which 
he  was  famous,  took  possession  of  his  person, 
making  the  unfortunate  Jerome  Riquet  ready 
to  sink  into  the  earth. 

"  Now,  Sir,"  continued  the  King,  "  be  not 
frightened  ;  but  give  me  clear  and  straight-for- 
ward answers  in  a  serious  tone.  What  you 
have  told  me  of  your  young  lord  is  satisfac- 
tory to  me.  I  am  most  anxious  to  do  him 
good  and  to  show  him  favour.  I  have  marked 
his  gallant  conduct  as  a  soldier,  and  his  up- 
right and  noble  demeanour  as  a  French  gen- 
tleman, and  I  would  fain  save  him  from  the 
destruction  to  which  obstinacy  may  lead  him. 
You  say  that  he  is  three  parts  a  Catholic 
already,  and  would  be  one  altogether  if  it  were 
not  —  at  least  so  I  understand  you  —  that 
some  one  drove  him  to  the  contrary  con- 
duct. Now,  who  is  it  drives  him,  Sir?  Speak 
to  me  plainly  and  explicitly,  and  no  harm  shall 
come  to  you. — Have  you  lost  your  tongue.  Sir, 
or  are  you  struck  dumb  ?  "  the  King  continued, 
seeing  that  Riquet  remained  silent,  while  his 
whole  frame  seemed  to  work  with  terror  and 
agitation. 

Perhaps,  had  his  lord  been  there>  he  might 
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have  discovered,  at  once,  that  Riquet  was 
working  himself  up  to  assume  an  immense 
deal  more  of  terror  than  he  really  felt;  but  the 
King,  conscious  of  having  assumed  an  overaw- 
ing look  which  he  had  often  seen  produce  effects 
somewhat  similar,  believed  the  fear  of  the  valet 
to  be  entirely  real,  and  was  not  at  all  surprised 
to  see  Riquet  suddenly  cast  himself  at  his  feet 
and  burst  into  an  amazing  flood  of  tears. 

"  If  I  have  offended  your  Majesty,"  cried  the 
man,  with  a  species  of  orientalism  which  was  not 
at  all  displeasing  to  the  ears  of  the  despotic  mo- 
narch of  the  French,  "  if  I  have  offended  your 
Majesty,  take  my  head  !  But  you  are  now  pro- 
ceeding to  question  me  upon  matters  in  which 
what  I  have  to  tell  and  to  speak  of,  may  produce 
the  most  terrible  results.  I  know  not  every 
word  I  utter  that  I  may  not  be  doing  wrong 
—  I  know  not  that  every  word  may  not  cost 
my  life  —  and  unless  your  Majesty  will  deign 
to  grant  me  in  writing  your  full  and  free  par- 
don for  all  that  I  have  done,  I  dare  not,  indeed 
I  dare  not  go  on  ;  or  if  I  do,  terror  will  make 
me  prevaricate,  and  attempt  to  conceal  &cts 
tliat  the  wisdom  of  your  Majesty  will  soon  dis- 


cover." 


'^  Nay,  nay,"  exclaimed  the  King ;  <<  before 
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I  give  you  such  pardon,  m;  good  friend,  I  must 
know  to  what  it  extends.  You  may  have  com- 
mitted twenty  crimes,  for  aught  I  know;  you 
may  be  a  relapsed  heretic,  for  aught  I  know." 

"  So  help  me  God,  Sire,  no,"  exclaimed  the 
man  vehemently :  "  I  am  a  sincere,  devout,  and 
zealous  Catholic,  and  have  been  so  all  my  life. 
Here  is  the  certificate  of  the  parish  priest  in 
Poitou,  Sire,  in  order  that  I  might  have  the 
benefit  of  the  inclul<^ence,"  and  he  drew  forth 
from  hia  pocket  a  small  piece  of  written  paper 
which  Louis  read  attentively,  and  which  be- 
stowed upon  him  so  high  a  character  for  devo- 
tion to  the  Catholic  faith,  and  for  various  other 
extraordinary  virtues,  that  Louis  thought  he 
could  not  be  far  wrong  in  assuring  him  of  the 
pardon  he  wanted,  especially  as  Riquet,  while 
he  read,  had  relapsed  into  a  passion  of  tears,  and 
the  moments  allotted  to  the  task  of  examining 
him  were  fleeting  rapidly  away.  "  Well,"  he 
said,  "  to  make  you  at  ease,  I  will  grant  you 
the  pardon,  under  some  conditions." 

"  And  pray  put  in,  Sire,"  cried  Riquet,  with 

real  joy  sparkling  in  his  eyes,  "pray  put  in  that 

you  take  me  under  your  royal  protection,  for 

fear  the  Count  should  be  angry,  or  any  of  the 
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heretics  should  attempt  to  take  vengeance  upon 


me. 


"  That  I  will  do  also,"  replied  Louis,  and 
taking  the  pen  he  wrote  rapidly  a  paper  which, 
according  to  the  old  English  form,  would  have 
been  somewhat  to  the  following  effect,  though 
the  beginning  of  it,  "  A  toHs  c^war,"  8cc.  may  be 
somewhat  freely  translated. 

"  Know  all  men  by  these  presents,  that  we, 
for  especial  reasons  thereunto  us  moving,  have 
granted  our  full  and  free  pardon  unto  the 
person  called  Jerome  Hardouin  Riquet,  for  all 
crimes  or  offences  that  he  may  have  committed 
up  to  the  date  of  these  presents,  always  excepted 
any  crime  which  he  may  have  committed  against 
the  holy  church  or  our  sovereign  state  of  which 
he  is  not  at  this  time  charged,  and  which  may 
be  hereafter  proved  against  him,  and  tliat  we  do 
also  take  the  said  Jerome  ELardouin  Riquet 
under  our  especial  protection,  warning  all  men 
to  have  regard  unto  the  same,  for  such  is  our  will. 

«  Louis." 

The  King  read  the  paper  over,  paused  for 
a  moment,  as  if  he  yet  hesitated  whether  he 
should  give  it  or  not,  and  then  with  a  sort  of 
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half  smile,  and  a  look  expressive  of  something 
between  carelessness  and  magnanimity,  he  held 
it  out  to  the  valet,  who  seized  it  and  kissed  it  re- 
peatedly. Then  standing  up  before  the  monarch, 
he  said,  — 

"  Now,  Sire,  safe  in  your  Majesty's  protec- 
tion, I  am  ready  and  capable  of  answering  dis- 
tinctly and  clearly  any  thing  that  you  may 
ask  me." 

The  King  took  the  paper  up  again,  into  which 
he  had  looked  to  ascertain  the  various  denomina- 
tions of  Maitre  Riquet,  and  then  recommenced 
his  questions  as  follows,  returning  in  the  first 
place  to  the  one  which  Riquet  had  left  unan- 
swered, "  Who  and  what  are  the  people  who  are 
driving,  or  are  likely  to  drive,  your  master  to 
remain  obstinate  in  heresy." 

"  Please  your  Majesty,"  replied  Riquet,  "the 
principal  persons  are,  a  very  reverend  and  re- 
spectable gentleman,  called  the  Abbe  de  St. 
Helie;  also,  the  intendant  of  the  province  of 
Poitou,  our  reverend  father  the  Bishop  of 
Poitiers,  Monsieur  de  Louvois,  and  I  am  not 
very  sure  that  good  Monsieur  de  Rouvre  him- 
self has  not  a  part." 

The  King  gazed  at  the  bold  speaker  for  a 
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moment  or  two,  as  if  doubtful  of  his  real  inten- 
tion ;  asking  of  himself  whether  the  man  spoke 
sincerely  and  simply,  or  whether  a  daring  jest, 
or  a  still  more  impudent  sarcasm,  lay  concealed 
in  the  words  he  used.  The  man's  previous 
terror,  liowever,  and  the  air  of  perfect  uncon- 
sciousness of  offence  with  which  he  spoke,  did 
much  to  convince  Louis  that  he  had  no  double 
meaning.  His  tone,  however,  was  sharp  and 
angrj',  as  he  asked,  "  How  now.  Sir  ?  How  can 
some  of  the  best  and  wisest,  the  most  prudent 
and  the  most  zealous  men  in  the  realm,  drive 
any  heretic  to  refuse  obstinately  the  cup  of 
salvation  offered  to  him  ?  I  trust,  you  mean  no 
offence,  sirrah !" 

Jerome  Riquet's  countenance  instandy  fell, 
and  with  a  thousand  lamentations  and  profes- 
sions of  profound  respect  for  Louvois  and  St. 
Helie,  and  every  one  whom  the  King  might 
trust  and  favour,  he  declared,  that  his  only 
meaning  was,  that  he  believed  his  master  and  a 
great  many  other  Protestants  would  have  been 
converted  long  ago,  if  they  had  been  led  rather 
tlian  driven.  He  added,  that  he  had  beard  the 
young  Count  and  tlie  old  one  too  say  a  thousand 
times,  that  some  of  the  gentlemen  he  mentioned 
had  done  as  much  to  prevent  the  Protestants 
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front  returning  to  the  mother  cliuTcli,'a3  Mon- 
sieur BoEsuet  had  done  to  bring  them  back 
to  it. 

Lonis  paused  and  thought,  and  had  not  his 
prepossessions  been  so  complete  as  they  were, 
the  plain  truth  which  the  valet  told  him  might 
not  have  been  unproductive  of  fruit.  As  it  was 
it  went  in  some  degree  to  effect  the  real  object 
which  Riquet  had  in  view ;  namely,  to  impress 
the  King  with  a  notion,  that  there  was  a  great 
probability  of  the  young  Count  being  recalled 
to  the  bosom  of  the  Catholic  church,  provided 
the  means  employed  were  gentleness  and  per- 
suasion. 

It  is  very  seldom,  indeed,  in  this  life,  that 
we  meet  with  any  thing  like  pure  and  un- 
mixed motives,  and  such  were  certainly  not  to 
be  expected  in  the  bosom  of  Jerome  Riquet. 
His  first  object  and  design  was  certainly  to 
serve  his  master  ;  but,  in  so  serving  him,  he  had 
an  eye  to  gratifications  of  his  own  also ;  for  to 
his  feelings  and  disposition  Versailles  was  a 
much  pleasanter  place  than  Morseiul,  Paris  a 
more  agreeable  land  tlmn  Poitou.  He  used  to 
declare,  that  he  was  fond  of  the  country,  but 
liked  it  paved ;  that  his  avenues  should  always 
be  houses,  and  his  flocks  and  herds  wear  coats 
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and  petticoats.  He  naturally  calculated,  then, 
that  if  the  King  undertook  the  task  of  convert- 
ing the  young  Count  by  gentle  and  quiet  means, 
he  would  not  fail  to  keep  him  in  the  delightful 
sojourning  place  of  Versailles,  while  he,  Jerome 
Riquet,  amongst  all  the  gods  and  goddesses  of 
brass  and  marble,  which  were  gathered  together 
in  the  gardens,  might  play  the  part  of  Proteus, 
and  take  a  thousand  shapes,  as  might  suit  his 
versatile  genius. 

The  King  thought  over  the  reply  of  Riquet 
for  some  moments,  somewhat  struck  by  hearing 
that  the  arguments  which  the  Protestants  held 
amongst  themselves  were  exactly  similar  to  those 
which  they  had  often  put  forth  in  addressing 
him.  So  much  skill,  however,  had  been  em- 
ployed by  his  council  and  advisers  to  open  wide 
before  him  the  path  of  error,  and  to  close  up 
the  narrow  footway  of  truth,  that  even  when  any 
one  pulled  away  the  brambles  and  briars  with 
which  the  latter  had  been  blocked  up,  and 
showed  him  that  there  was  really  another  path, 
be  refused  to  follow  it,  and  chose  the  wider  and 
more  travelled  road. 

Thus  his  conclusion  was,  after  those  few  mi- 
nutes* thought, — 

"  This  is  all  very  well,  and  very  speeiona  j 
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but  as  we  do  not  trust  to  a  sick  man  to  point 
out  the  remedies  that  will  cure  him,  so  must  we 
not  trust  to  these  Huguenois  to  point  out  what 
would  be  the  best  means  of  converting  them. 
However,  Master  Jerome  Riquet,  it  is  not  in 
regard  to  opinions  that  I  sent  for  you,  1  want  to 
hear  facts,  if  you  please.  Now  tell  me :  do  you 
remember,  upon  a  certain  occasion,  a  proclam- 
ation having  been  sent  down  to  be  read  in  the 
town  of  Morseiul,  the  King's  officers  having 
been  insulted,  and,  I  believe,  pelted  with  stones, 
and  the  proclamation  torn  down?" 

"  No,  Sire,"  replied  Riquet  boldly,  for  he 
was  telling  a  lie,  and  therefore  spoke  confidently. 
"  I  remember  my  master  going  out  in  haste  one 
day  to  prevent,  he  said,  any  bad  conduct  on  the 
part  of  the  people,  and  I  remember  hearing  that 
he  had  caused  the  proclamation  to  be  made 
himself  in  ihe  market-place,  in  spite  of  some 
riotous  folk,  who  would  will  ingly  have  opposed  it." 

"  High  time  that  such  folk  should  be  put 
down,"  said  the  King.  "  'ITiese  are  the  peace- 
able and  obedient  subjects,  which  the  advocates 
of  the  Huguenots  would  fain  persuade  me  that 
they  are.  But  one  question  mure  on  this  head : 
did  you  see  the  young  Count  ofMorseuil  cause 
Ihe  gates  of  the  town  to  be  shut  in  the  fase  of 
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my  officers,  or  did  you  hear  that  he  had  done  so, 
upon  good  authority  ?  " 

"  No,  Sire,  I  neither  heard  nor  saw  it,"  re- 
plied Riquet;  "  and,  for  myself,  I  was  safely  in 
the  castle  during  the  whole  day/* 

"  Do  you  remember,"  continued  the  King, 
looking  at  the  paper,  "  having  carried  notes  or 
letters  from  your  master  to  different  Protestant 
gentlemen  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Poitiers, 
calling  upon  them  to  assemble  and  meet  him  at 
the  house  of  another  Huguenot,  named  M.  de 
Corvoie?" 

"  No,  Sire,  oh  no  !  "  replied  the  man.  "  While 
we  were  at  Poitiers,  I  only  carried  one  note,  and 
that  was  to  the  saddle-maker,  who  in  repadding 
one  of  my  lord's  saddles,  had  done  it  so  as  to 
gall  the  horse's  back." 

**  Sir,  you  are  lying,"  said  the  King  sternly. 

Riquet  once  more  cast  himself  upon  his  knees 
before  the  monarch,  clasping  his  hands  and  ex- 
claiming, "  May  I  lose  your  Majesty's  favour 
for  ever,  if  I  am  not  telling  you  the  exact  truth. 
Let  any  one  who  dares  to  say  that  I  carried 
any  other  note  than  that  which  I  have  men- 
tioned be  confronted  with  me  this  moment, 
and  I  will  prove,  that  he  is  shamefully  deceiving 
your  Majesty,  for  no  other  note  did  I  cany,  no. 
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not  (Bven  a  love  letter.  Otherwise,  I  could  and 
would,  not  only  tell  your  Majesty  the  fact,  but 
every  word  that  the  notes  contained." 

"  This  is  very  extraordinary,"  said  the  King, 
"  and  I  shall  take  care  to  inquire  into  it" 

"  I  trust  your  Majesty  will,"  replied  the  man 
boldly,  for  it  may  be  recollected  that  he  had 
not  carried  any  note,  but  had  been  merely 
charged  with  a  message  to  M.  de  Corvoie :  "  I 
trust  that  your  Majesty  will ;  for  I  assure  you, 
on  the  faith  of  a  valet  de  chambre,  that  no  such 
transaction  ever  occurred.  Did  not  they  want  to 
charge  me  —  the  very  men  who  I  dare  say  have 
brought  this  accusation  —  did  they  not  want  to 
charge  me  with  having  abstracted  your  Majesty's 
commission  to  Messieurs  St.  Helie  and  Pelisson, 
and  with  having  placed  a  pack  of  cards  in  its 
stead ;  and  were  they  not  brought  to  shame  by 
its  being  found  out,  that  they  themselves  had 
done  it,  by  fragments  of  the  commission  being 
found  in  one  of  their  valises,  wrapped  like  a  dirty 
rag  about  an  old  tobacco  box?" 

"How  is  this?  How  is  this?"  exclaimed 
the  Kingt  "  I  heard  that  the  commission  had 
been  abstracted,  but  I  heard  not  this  result  — 
fragments  of  the  commission  wrapping  a  tobacco 
box  found  in  their  own  valises  I" 
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"  Ay,  Sire,"  replied  the  man,  **  'tis  all  too 
true,  for  the  examination  was  conducted  in  pre- 
sence of  Monsieur  de  Rouvre;"  and  with 
earnest  volubility  Maitre  Jerome  set  to  work, 
and,  in  his  own  particular  manner,  gave  the 
monarch  a  long  and  detailed,  but  rapid  account 
of  what  had  taken  place  on  the  return  of  the 
Count  de  Morseiul  to  Poitiers,  adding  cunning 
commentaries  in  words,  gesticulations,  and  gri- 
maces, which  scarcely  left  the  King  the  power 
of  retaining  his  due  gravity,  especially  when 
Riquet  personated  to  the  life,  the  worthy  Curi 
of  Guadrieul,  on  the  discovery  of  the  paper  in 
his  valise. 

While  he  was  in  the  very  act  of  making 
this  detail,  however,  the  door  of  the  royal 
cabinet  was  opened,  and  a  man  of  a  harsh  and 
disagreeable  countenance,  with  a  face  some- 
what red  and  blotched,  but  with  great  fire  and 
intelligence  in  his  eyes,  entered  the  room,  paus^ 
ing  for  a  single  moment  at  the  door,  as  if  for 
permission. 

"  Come  in.  Monsieur  de  Louvois,  come  in,** 
said  the  King.  ^'  This  is  Jerome  Riquet,  the 
valet  of  the  Count  de  Morseiul,  whom  I  told 
you  I  intended  to  examine.  He  puts  a  very 
different  face  upon   several  matters,  however. 
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from  that  which  we  expected  to  find,"  and  the 
King  briefly  recapitulated  to  his  &mous  minister 
the  information  he  had  received  from  Riquet, 
leaving  out  however  the  first  part  of  the  con- 
versation between  them,  which  contained  mat- 
ter that  could  not  be  very  agreeable  to  the 
minister. 

A  somewhat  sneering  smile  came  upon 
Louvois'  countenance  as  he  listened;  and  he 
replied,  "lam  very  happy  to  hear.  Sire,  that  the 
Count  de  Morseiul  is  so  good  and  faithful  a 
servant  to  your  Majesty.  May  I  be  permitted 
to  ask  this  worthy  person  a  question  or  two  in 
your  presence?" 

The  King  bowed  his  head,  and  the  minister, 
turning  to  Riquet,  went  on:  "Although  we  have 
much  more  reason  to  think  favourably  of  your 
master,"  he  said,  "  than  we  had  at  first,  yet 
there  is  one  point  in  regard  to  which,  though 
he  did  not  actually  commit  a  fault,  lie  greatly 
neglected  his  duty,  at  least,  so  we  are  led  to 
believe.  We  are  assured,  that  shortly  before  he 
came  up  to  Versailles,  a  great  meeting  of 
Huguenots  in  the  open  air  took  place  upon  a 
wild  moor,  within  the  limits  of  the  young 
Count's  lands,  which  meeting,  though  held  for 
the  peaceful  purpose,  we  are  told,  of  merely 
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preaching  in  the  open  air,  terminated  in 
bloodshed,  and  an  attack  upon  a  small  body  of 
the  King's  dragoons  who  were  watching  the 
proceedings." 

Louvois'  eye  was  fixed  upon  the  valet  all  the 
time  he  spoke,  and  Jerome  Riquet  was  making 
up  his  mind  to  deny  steadily  any  knowledge  of 
the  transaction ;  but  suddenly  his  whole  views 
upon  the  subject  were  changed  by  the  minister 
coming  to  the  head  and  front  of  the  Count's 
offence. 

"  Now,"  continued  Louvois,  *^  although  there 
was  certainly  no  law  to  compel  the  Count  to  be 
present  on  such  an  occasion,  yet,  when  he  knew 
that  a  meeting  of  this  kind  was  about  to  take 
place  on  his  own  estates,  and  that  dangerous 
consequences  might  ensue,  he  would  but  have 
shown  his  zeal  and  duty  in  the  service  of  the 
King  by  going  to  the  spot,  and  doing  all  tliat 
he  could  to  make  the  proceedings  tranquil  and 
inoffensive." 

"  But  the  Count  did  go.  Sir,"  exclaimed 
Riquet,  ^^  the  Count  did  go,  and  I  remember 
the  fact  of  his  going  particularly." 

"  Are  you  ready  to  swear  that  he  was  there  ?** 
demanded  Louvois. 

"  All  I  can  say,'*  replied  the  valet,  "  is,  that 
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he  left  home  for  the  purpose  of  going  there.  I 
was  not  present  myself,  but  I  heard  from  every 
one  else  that  he  was." 

"  And  pray  at  what  hour  did  he  return  that 
night?"  demanded  Louvois,  "  for  the  events 
that  I  speak  of  did  not  take  place  till  near  night- 
fall, and  if  the  Count  had  been  there  till  the 
whole  assemblage  had  dispei*sed,  a  thousand  to 
one  no  harm  would  have  ensued." 

"  I  cannot  exactly  tell  at  what  hour  he  re- 
turned," said  the  valet,  who  was  beginning  to 
fimcy  that  he  was  not  exactly  in  the  right  road. 
"  It  was  after  nightfall,  however.** 

"  Recollect  yourself,"  said  Louvois,  "  was  it 
nine,  ten  o'clock." 

"  It  might  be  nearly  ten,"  said  the  man. 

^  And,  I  think,"  said  Louvois,  his  lip  curling 
vdth  a  smile,  bitter  and  fiend-like,  ^^  I  think 
you  were  one  of  those,  were  you  not,  who  went 
down  on  the  following  morning  to  the  spot 
where  the  young  Marquis  de  Hericourt  had 
been  murdered  ?  Your  name  is  amongst  those 
who  were  seen  there,  so  say  no  more.  But  now 
tell  me,  where  is  your  master  at  this  moment  ?" 

Jerome  Riquet  smarted  under  a  strong  per- 
ception of  having  been  outwitted ;  and  the  con- 
sequence was,  that  knowing,  or  at  least  believing, 
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that  when  a  man  falls  into  one  such  piece  of  ill 
luck,  it  generally  goes  on,  with  a  sort  of  run 
against  him ;  he  made  up  his  mind  to  know  as 
little  as  possible  about  any  thing,  for  fear  of 
falling  into  a  new  error,  and  replied  to  Louvois' 
question,  that  he  could  not  tell. 

'<  Is  he  in  his  hotel  at  Versailles,  or  not,  Sir  ?** 
said  the  minister  sternly;  ^'  endeavour  to  forget 
for  once  that  you  are  professionally  a  liar,  and 
give  a  straightrforward  answer,  for  on  your  tell- 
ing truth  depends  your  immediate  transmission 
to  the  Bastille  or  not.  Was  your  master  at  home 
when  you  left  the  house,  or  out? '' 

*^  He  was  out  then.  Sir,  certainly,"  replied 
Riquet. 

**  On  horseback,  or  on  foot?"  demanded 
LouTois. 

<<  On  horseback,**  replied  the  man. 
**  Now,  answer  me  one  other  question/'  con- 
tinued the  minister.     ^^  Have  you  not  been 
heard,   this  very  morning,  to   tell   the  head 
groom  to  have  horses  ready  to  go  to  Paris  ?  " 

^*  Sir,"  said  Jerome,  with  a  look  of  impudent 
raillery  that  he  dared  not  assume  towards  the 
King,  but  which  nothing  upon  earth  could  have 
repressed  in  addressing  Louvois  al  that  mo- 
ment, '*  Sir,  I  feel  convinced  that  I  must  possess 
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a  valet  de  chambre  without  knowing  it,  for 
nobody  on  earth  could  repeat  my  words  so  accu- 
rately, unless  I  had  some  scoundrel  of  a  valet 
to  betray  them  as  soon  as  they  were  spoken." 

^^  Sir,  your  impudence  shall  have  its  just  pu- 
nishment," said  Louvois,  taking  up  a  pen  and 
dipping  it  in  the  ink,  but  the  King  waved  his 
hand,  saying,  ^^  Put  down  the  pen.  Monsieur 
de  LfOuvois !  You  forget  that  you  are  in  the 
King's  cabinet  and  in  his  presence !  —  Riquet, 
you  may  retire." 

Riquet  did  not  need  a  second  bidding,  but, 
with  a  look  of  profound  awe  and  reverence  to- 
wards  Louis,  laid  his  hand  upon  his  heart, 
lifted  up  his  shoulders,  like  the  jaws  of  a  cro* 
codile  ready  to  swallow  up  his  head,  and  bowing 
almost  to  the  ground,  walked  backward  out  of 
the  room.  Liouvois  stood  before  the  King,  for 
an  instant,  with  a  look  of  angry  mortification, 
which  he  suppressed  with  difficulty.  Louis  suf* 
fered  him  to  remain  thus,  and,  perhaps,  did  not 
enjoy  a  little  the  humiliation  he  had  inflicted 
upon  a  man  whom  he,  more  than  once  in  his  life, 
declared  to  be  perfectly  insupportable,  though  he 
could  not  do  without  him.  At  length,  however, 
he  spoke  in  a  grave  but  not  an  angry  tone,8aying, 

*<  From  the  questions  that  you  asked  that 
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man  just  now,  Monsieur  de  Louvois,  I  am  led 
to  believe  that  you  have  received  some  fresh  in- 
formation regarding  this  young  gentleman  — 
this  Count  de  Morseiul.  My  determination  up 
to  this  moment,  strengthened  by  the  advice  of 
Monsieur  de  Meaux,  Monsieur  Pelisson,  and 
others,  is  simply  this :  to  pursue  to  the  utmost 
the  means  of  persuasion  and  conciliation  in  or- 
der to  induce  him,  by  fair  means,  to  return  to 
the  bosom  of  the  Catholic  church." 

"  Better,  Sire,"  replied  Louvois,  "  far  better 
cut  him  off  like  a  withered  and  corrupted  branch, 
unfit  to  be  grafted  on  that  goodly  tree." 

"  You  know,  Marquis,"  said  the  King,  "that 
I  am  always  amenable  to  reason.  I  have  ex- 
pressed the  determination  which  I  bad  taken 
under  particular  circumstances.  If  you  have 
other  circumstances  to  communicate  to  me 
which  may  make  me  alter  that  opinion,  do  so 
straight-forwardly.  Kings  are  as  liable  to  error 
as  other  men,  —  perhaps,  indeed,  more  so;  for 
they  see  truth  at  a  distance,  and  require  per- 
spective glasses  to  examine  it  well,  which  are 
not  always  at  hand.  If  I  am  wrong  I  am  ready 
to  change  my  resolution,  though  it  is  always  a 
part  of  a  king's  duty  to  decide  si)eedily  when 
he  can  do  it  wiselv." 
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"  The  simple  fact,  Sire,"  replied  Liouvois, 
with  the  mortification  under  which  he  still 
smarted  affecting  his  tone  of  voice ;  ^^  the 
simple  fact  is,  as  your  Majesty  must  liave  di- 
vined from  the  answers  that  man  gave  me, 
I  have  now  clear  and  distinct  proof  that  this 
Count  de  Morseiul  has,  throughout  the  insig- 
nificant but  annoying  troubles  occasioned  by 
the  Huguenots  in  Poitou,  been  the  great  fo- 
menter  of  all  their  discontent,  and  their  leader 
in  actual  insurrection.  He  was  not  only  pre- 
sent at  this  preaching  in  the  desert,  as  these 
fanatics  call  it,  and  led  all  the  proceedings,  by 
a  speech  upon  the  occasion  highly  insulting  to 
your  Majesty's  authority  and  dignity ;  with  all 
which  your  Majesty  has  already  been  made 
acquainted  —  " 

^*  But  upon  not  very  clear  and  conclusive 
evidence,"  said  the  King.  "  Upon  evidence. 
Monsieur  de  Liouvois,  which  should  condemn 
none  of  my  subjects  before  a  court  of  law,  and, 
therefore,  not  before  his  sovereign.  That  he 
made  a  speech  is  clear ;  but  some  of  the  witnesses 
deposed,  that  it  was  only  to  recommend  moder- 
ation and  tranquillity,  and  to  beseech  them,  on 
no  account,  to  appear  on  such  occasions  with 
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^  All  hypocrisy,  Sire,"  replied  Louvois.  "  I 
hare  had  two  of  the  dragoons  with  me  this 
morning  who  were  present  with  my  unfortunate 
cousin,  young  De  Hericourt,  and  they  are  quite 
ready  and  willing  to  swear  that  he,  this  Count 
de  Morseiul,  began  the  affray  by  striking  that 
young  officer  from  his  horse." 

"  Without  provocation?"  demanded  the  King, 
his  brow  growing  somewhat  cloudy. 

"  They  saw  none  given,"  replied  Louvois, 
**  and  they  were  close  to  him.  Not  only  this, 
but,  as  it  is  shown  that  he  did  not  himself  re- 
turn to  his  own  house  till  late  at  night;  that 
De  Hericourt  never  returned  at  all ;  and  that 
the  two  were  angry  rivals  for  the  hand  of  this 
very  Mademoiselle  de  Marly,  there  is  strong 
reason  to  believe  that  they  met  after  the  affiur 
on  the  moor,  and  that  the  unhappy  young 
man  was  slain  by  the  hand  of  the  Count  of 
Morseiul." 

**  This  is  something  new,  indeed,"  said  the 
King.  *^  Have  you  any  further  information, 
Monsieur  de  Louvois  ?  " 

<*  Merely  the  following.  Sire,"  replied  the 
minister,  *^  that,  in  the  course  of  yesterday  even- 
ing, the  famous  fanatic  minister,  Claude  de 
TEstang,  the  great  stay  of  the  self-styled 
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formed  church,  who,  on  more  than  one  occa- 
sion, in  his  youth  opposed  your  royal  father  in 
arms,  and  has,  through  life,  been  the  great 
friend  and  adviser  of  these  Counts  of  Morseiul, 
arrived  in  Paris  last  night,  sent  a  billet  down  to 
the  Count  this  morning,  and  further,  that  the 
Count  immediately  went  up  to  visit  him.  Un- 
fortimately  the  news  was  communicated  to  me 
too  late  to  take  measures  for  tracking  the  Count 
from  Versailles  to  the  hiding-place  of  the  mi- 
nister, whom  it  is  desirable  to  lay  hands  upon 
if  possible.  The  Count  was  tracked,  indeed,  to 
his  own  hotel  in  Paris;  but,  just  before  I  came 
hither,  the  messenger  returned  to  tell  me,  that 
as  soon  as  Monsieur  de  Morseiul  had  arrived  at 
his  own'  house  he  had  gone  out  again  on  foot, 
and  all  further  trace  of  him  was  lost.  What  I 
would  urge  upon  your  Majesty's  attention,  then, 
is  this,  that  if  you  suffer  him  to  trifle  away 
many  days,  persuading  you  and  good  Monsieur 
Bossuet,  that  he  intends  to  yield  and  return  to 
the  church,  you  will  suffer  this  affair  of  the 
preaching,  the  tumult,  the  murder  of  some  of 
your  loyal  subjects,  and  the  previous  &ctious 
conduct  of  this  young  man,  to  drop  and  be  for- 
gotten ;  and  you  cannot  well  revive  it  after  any 
length  of  time,  as  it  is  known,  already,  that  full 
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information  has  been  laid  before  you  on  the 
subject  It  does  seem  to  me,  Sire/'  continued 
the  minister,  seeing  that  Louis  was  much  moved 
by  his  reasonings,  *'  it  does  seem  to  me  that 
you  have  but  one  choice.  You  must  either, 
believing,  as  I  do,  that  the  Count  de  Morseiul 
has  not  the  slightest  intention  of  ever  becoming 
a  convert  from  the  heresy  which  he  now  pro- 
fesses, determine  upon  arresting  him  and  pu- 
nishing him  for  the  crimes  with  which  he  is 
charged,  should  they  be  proved;  or  else  you  must 
grant  him  your  royal  favour  and  pardon,  put 
it  out  of  your  own  power  to  investigate  further 
the  matter,  bestow  upon  him  the  hand  of  Made- 
moiselle de  Marly,  and  leave  fate,  and  his  own 
inclinations,  to  convert  him  to  the  Catholic 
faith,  or  not,  as  may  happen." 

^^  I  certainly  shall  not  take  the  latter  alter- 
native,** replied  the  King.  "  The  circumstances 
you  have  brought  forward  are  extremely  strong^ 
especially  this  renewed  visit  to  Claude  de 
TEstang.  I  am  not  one  to  show  indecision 
where  firmness  is  necessary,  Louvois.  In  an 
hour  or  two,  whenever  I  think  it  probable  that 
he  is  returned  to  Versailles,  I  will  send  to  re- 
quire his  presence.  I  will  question  him  myself 
upon  his  belief,  ascertain  the  probability  of  his 
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conversion,  and  determine  at  once.     If  I  find 
your  statement  correct " 

"  Sire,"  cried  Liouvois,  interrupting  tlie  King, 
as  was  too  often  his  custom  to  do,  ^^  there  is 
little  use  of  your  asking  him  any  questions  but 
one  simple  one ;  the  answer  to  which  must,  at 
once,  satisfy  so  great  and  magnanimous  a  mind 
as  yours,  and  you  will  see  that  I  entertain  no 
feeling  of  personal  enmity  to  the  young  man 
by  the  question  that  I  am  about  to  suggest 
If  he  answer  that  question  candidly,  straight- 
forwardly,  and,  at  once,  in  the  manner  and 
sense  which  your  Majesty  can  approve,  give 
him  your  favour,  raise  him  high,  distinguish 
him  in  every  manner :  but  if  he  prevaricates, 
hesitates,  or  answers  in  a  sense  and  manner 
which  your  Majesty  cannot  approve,  send  him 
to  the  Bastille." 

'^  But  what  is  the  question?"  demanded  the 
King  eagerly.  "  What  is  the  question,  Mon- 
sieur de  Louvois  ?  " 

"  This,  Sire, "  replied  Louvois :  "  Monsieur 
de  Morseiul,  I  beg  and  command  of  you,  as 
your  king  and  your  benefactor,  to  tell  me  whe- 
ther there  is,  or  is  not,  really  any  chance  of 
your  ever  becoming  a  convert  to  the  true  Ca- 
tholic faith  of  this  realm  ?  " 
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CHAPTER  L 


THE   UNFORESEEN   BLOW. 


To  have  judged  by  the  affable  and  agreeable 
fitnile  which  Louvois  bore  upon  bis  countenance 
-as  he  passed  the  yourig  Count  de  Morseuil  in 
one  of  the  anterooms,  a  stranger  to  that  minis- 
ter would  have  imagined  that  he  was  -extremely 
well  disposed  towards  the  gentleman  whom  lie 
was  in  fact  iabourmg  to  ruin.  No  such  error, 
however,  could  have  taken  place  with  regard  to 
the  aspect  with  which  the  King  received  the 
young  Count,  which,  though  not  frowning  and 
-severe,  was  grave  and  somewhat  stem. 

The  countenance  and  conduct  of  Albeit  of 
Morseiul  was  calm,  tranquil,  and  serene;  and 
Louis,  who,  intending  to  cut  the  interview  as 
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ahort  as  possible,  had  risen,  could  not  help  say- 
ing within  himself^  "  That  looks  not  like  the  ials^ 
of  a  man  conscious  of  crime.'* 

As  the  King  paused  while  he  made  thii  re* 
mark  to  him&elfi  the  Count  imagined  that  he 
waited  for  him  to  begin  and  open  the  eaofie  ef 
his  coming ;  and,  consequently,  he  said  at  once^ 
^  Sire,  I  Iiave  ventured  to  intrude  upon  yoyr 
Majesty,  notwittistanding  your  intimation  that 
you  would  send  for  me  when  your  convenience 
served,  inasmuch  as  I  have  matters  of  some  im- 
portance to  lay  before  you,  which  would  bear 
no  delay." 

^  Pray,"  demanded  Louts,  *^  pray.  Monsieur 
de  Morseiul)  before  you  proceed  further,  be  so 
good  as  to  inform  me,  whether  the  matters  Id 
which  you  allude  refer  to  yourself  or  to  the 
state  ?  " 

*^  By  no  means  to  myself,''  replied  the  CounC, 
who  was  not  altogether  satisfied  with  the  King^s 
tone  and  manner.  *^  They  refer  entirely  to  the 
safety  of  the  state  and  your  Majesty.  On  my 
own  affairs  I  would  not  have  presuiaed  to  in- 
trude upon  you  again." 

"  Very  well,  then,"  said  the  King  diyly, 
*<  since  such  is  the  case,  you  will  be  good  enough 
to  communicate  whatever  you  may  have  to  say 
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upmi-'sfich  subjects  to  Monsieur  de  Liburoisi 
Monsieur  de  Seignelai,  or  Monsieur  Colbett  de 
Croissy,  as  the  case  may  be;  such  being  the 
u&itl  course  by  which  matters  of  importance 
are 'btx>ugiit  to  my  ears.  And  now,  Monsieur 
de  Morseiul,  though  I  have  but  a  single  moment 
to  attend  to  any  thing  at  this  particular  time, 
let  me  ask  y^u  one  question,  —  Is  there  or  is 
Ihcte  not  any  hope  of  my  receiving  the  great 
gratification  of  being  enabled  to  show  you  as 
nrach  fevour  and  distinction  as  I  could  wish,  by 
yoiir  abjuring  the  heresy  in  which  you  have 
been  unfortunately  brought  up,  and  seeking  r^ 
"pose  1111110  bosom  of  the  Catholic  church?** 

The  Count  de  Morseiul  felt  that  a  crisis  in 
his  fate  had  arrived ;  but,  with  the  question  put 
to  him  BO  nmply  and  straight*forwaitHy,  he  felt 
that  he  could  not  evade  the  decision,  and  he 
would  not  prevaricate  even  for  safety. 

**  If,  Sires,"  he  said,  "  what  your  Majesty  de- 
itiands  is  to  know  my  own  opinion  upon  the 
subject  at  this  moment—" 

"  I  mean.  Sir,"  said  the  King,  "  plainly,  Do 
you  believe  that  there  exists  a  likelihood  of  your 
becoming  converted  to  the  Catholic  faith?" 

*•  I  do  not  believe  so.  Sire,"  replied  the 
Count.    "  With  deep  and  profound  re«p«et  £or 
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works  upon  religion,  i  snouia  oe 
Majesty,  I  sliould  be  wronging  n 
be  sliowiiig  myself  unworthy  of  t] 
which  Monsieur  de  TMt^aux  lias  e: 
if  I  did  not  clearly  and  distinct 
see  no  likelihood  whatsoever  of 
opinions  instilled  into  me  in  in& 

"  Nay,  nay,"  cried  the  Kinf 
moved  and  struck  by  the  calnit 
dignity  of  tlie  young  Count 
"Think  better  of  it!  In  God's  nai 
of  itl  Let  me  hope  that  the 
Bossuet  will  prevail  —  let  me  b< 
yet  have  the  opportunity  of  confei 
all  those  iavours  that  I  am  mo 
stow." 

There  was  an  eagerness  and  a 
King's  manner,  which  affected 
turn.  "  Alas,  Sire,"  he  said,  * 
not  do  to  merit  the  bvour  of  sue) 
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powerful  gratitude — which  your  Majesty's  gene- 
rosity and  high  qualities  of  every  kind  must 
call  up  in  your  subjects  and  your  servants ;  or 
they  may  arise  from  your  knowledge  of  the 
deep  and  persuasive  eloquence  of  the  Bishop  of 
Meaux :  but  they  must  not  arise  from  any  thing 
that  I  have  said,  or  can  say,  regarding  the  state 
of  my  mind  at  this  moment." 

"  I  grieve,  Monsieur  de  Morseiul,  I  grieve 
bitterly  to  hear  it,"  replied  the  King ;  and  he 
then  paused,  looking  down  thoughtfully  for  some 
moments ;  after  which  he  added,  ^^  Let  me  re* 
monstrate  with  you,  that  nothing  may  be  left 
undone,  which  I  can  do,  to  justify  me  in  treat- 
ing you  as  I  could  wish.  Surely,  Monsieur  de 
Morseiul,  there  can  be  nothing  very  difficult  to 
believe  in  that  which  so  many — nay,  I  may 
say  all  the  holiest,  the  wisest,  and  the  best  have 
believed,  since  the  first  preaching  of  our  religion. 
Surely,  the  great  body  of  authority  which  has 
accumulated  throughout  ages,  in  favour  of  the 
Catholic  church,  is  not  to  be  shaken  by  such 
men  as  Luther  and  Calvin.  You  yourselves 
acknowledge  that  there  are — as  there  must  ever 
be  when  heavenly  things  are  revealed  to  earthly 
understanding  —  mysteries  which  we  cannot  sub- 
ject to  the  ordinary  test  of  human  knowledge,  in 
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the  whole  scheme  of  our  redemption  —  you  ac- 
knowledge it;  and  yet  with  faith  you  believe 
in  those  mysteries,  rejecting  only  those  which 
do  not  suit  you,  and  pretending  tliat  the  Scrip- 
ture does  not  warrant  them.  But  let  me  ask 
you,  upon  what  authority  we  are  to  rely  for  the 
right  interpretation  of  those  very  passages?  Is 
it  to  be  upon  the  word  of  two  such  men  as 
Luther  and  Calvin,  learned  though  they  might 
be,  or  on  the  authority  of  the  church,  through- 
out all  ages,  supported  by  the  unbiassed  opinions 
of  a  whole  host  of  the  learned  and  the  wise  in 
every  century?  Are  we  to  rely  upon  the  opinion 
of  two  men,  originally  stirred  up  by  avarice 
and  bad  passions,  in  preference  to  the  whole 
body  of  saints  and  martyrs,  who  have  lived  long 
lives  of  piety  and  holiness,  meditating  upon 
those  very  mysteries  which  you  reject  I  am 
but  a  weak  and  feeble  advocate.  Monsieur  de 
Morseiul,  and  should  not,  perhaps,  have  raised 
my  voice  at  all  after  the  eloquence  of  a  Bossuet 
has  failed  to  produce  its  effect;  but  my  zealous 
and  anxious  wish  both  to  see  you  reunited  to 
the  church,  and  to  show  you  that  favour  which 
such  a  conversion  would  justify,  have  made  me 
say  thus  much." 

The  young  Count  was  too  prudent  by  far  to 
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g^ter  Mto  any  theological  discussions  :Witb  the 
Kingf.  and  he^  therjefore^  contented  hi]fnse]fwit}i 
replying,  "  I  fear,  Sire,  that  our  belief  is  npt  in 
oar  own  power.  Most  sincerely  do  j  hope  and 
trusty  that,  if  I  be  now  in  the  wr9ng,  God  may 
open  my  eyes  to  the  truth.  At  present  how-> 
ever  * 

"  Say  no  more.  Sir!  say  no  morel"  si^ 
the  King,  bending  his  head  as  a  signal  that  the 
young  nobleman  might  retire.  ^^  I  am  heartily 
sorry  for  your  state  of  mind  !  I  had  hoped  better 
things.  As  to  any  other  information  you  may 
have  to  communicate,  you  will  be  pleased  to 
give  it  to  one  of  the  secretaries  of  state,  accord^* 
ing  to  the  department  to  which  it  naturally  re« 
feiB  itself-"  , 

The  King  once  more  bowed  his  head,  and 
the  Count  with  a  low  inclination  retired.  ^^  I 
had  better  go  at  once  to  the  apartments  of 
Louvois,"  he  thought;  ^^for  this  affair  of  Ha- 
treaumont  may  be  already  on  the  eve  of  bursting 
fi>rth,  and  I  would  fain  have  the  last  act  of  my 
stay  in  my  native  land  one  of  loyalty  to  the 
King  who  drives  me  forth." 

When  hereached  the  open  air,  then,  he  turned 
to  the  right,  to  seek  the  apartments  of  Louvois; 
hu^  ere  be,  reached  thems  he  was  met.l;^  the 
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Chevalier  de  Rohan,  whom  we  have  already 
mentioned,  who  stopped  him  with  a  gay  and 
nonchalant  air,  saying,  **  Oh,  my  dear  County" 
you  have  made  my  fortune  I  The  handled 
louis  that  you  lent  me  have  brought  good  lucky 
and  I  am  now  a  richer  man  than  I  have  been 
for  the  last  twelve  months*  I  won  ten  thousand 
franks  yesterday." 

^^And,  doubttess,  will  lose  them  again  to- 
day j**  answered  the  Count.  "  I  wish  to  Heaven 
you  would  change  this  life  —  but,  my  dear  Che- 
valier, I  must  hasten  on,  for  1  am  on  business." 

"  When  shall  I  have  an  hour  to  talk  with  yon. 
Count?"  exclaimed  the  Chevalier  de  Rohan,  still 
detaining  him.  **  I  want  very  much  to  explain 
to  you  my  plan  for  raising  myself —  I  am  down 
low  enough,  certainly,  just  now." 

*^  When  next  we  meet,  Chevalier — when  nexi 
we  meet ! "  said  the  Count,  smiling  as  he  thought 
of  his  approaching  departui'e.  ^*  1  am  in  great 
haste  now," 

But  ere  he  could  disengage  himself  from  the 
hold  of  tlie  persevering  Chevalier  de  RohaUs  he 
felt  a  hand  laid  gently  upon  his  arm,  and  turning, 
round,  saw  a  gentleman  whose  face  was  not 
familiar  to  him. 

^  Monsieur  le  Comte  de  Morseiul,  I  believe^" 
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said  the  stranger;  and,  on  the  Count  bowing 
his  head,  he  went  on.  *^  I  have  to  apologise  for 
interrupting  your  conversation;  but  I  have  a 
word  for  your  private  ear  of  some  import- 


anoe.*' 


The  Chevalier  de  Rohan  had  by  this  time 
turned  away,  with  a  nod  of  the  head ;  and  the 
Count  replied  to  the  other,  ^^  I  am  in  some  hastei 
Sir.    Pray,  what  may  be  your  pleasure?" 

**  I  have  an  unpleasant  task  to  perform  to- 
wards you,  Monsieur  de  Morseiul,"  said  the 
stranger ;  <*  but  it  is  my  wish  to  execute  it  a» 
gently  and  delicately  as  possible.  My  orders  are 
to  arrest  and  convey  you  to  the  Bastille. 

The  Count  de  Morseiul  felt  that  painful 
tightening  of  the  heart  which  every  man,  thus 
suddenly  stopped  in  the  full  career  of  liberty^ 
and  destined  to  be  conveyed  to  long  and  uncer- 
tain imprisonment,  to  be  shut  out  from  all  the 
happy  sounds  and  sights  of  earth,  to  be  de- 
barred all  the  sweet  intercourses  of  friendship 
and  affection,  has  felt  and  must'  feel.  At  the 
same  time  all  the  various  points  of  anxiety  and 
difficulty  in  his  situation  rushed  through  his 
mind  with  such  rapidity  as  to  turn  him  dizzy 
with  the  whirling  numbers  of  such  painfid 
thoughts.     Clemence   de    Marly,  whose   hand 
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was  to  have  been  his  that  very  night,  the  good 
old  pastor,  bis  friends,  his  servants,  all  mig^t, 
for  aught  he  knew,  be  kept  in  utter  ignorance 
of  his  fate  for  many  days.  The  hands,  too,  of 
the  unscrupulous  and  feelingless  instrumentB  of 
despotic  power,  would  be  in  every  cabinet  of 
his  house  and  his  chateau,  invading  all  the  little 
storehouses  of  past  affections,  perhaps  scatter- 
ing to  the  winds  all  the  fond  memorials  of  the 
loved  and  dead.  The  dark  lock  of  his  mother^s 
hair,  which  he  had  preserved  from  boyhood  — 
the  few  fragments  of  her  handwriting,  and  some 
verses  that  she  had  composed  shortly  before  her 
death — all  his  father's  letters  to  him,  from  the 
time  that  he  first  sent  him  forth,  a  gallant 
boy  girt  with  the  sword  of  a  high  race,  to  win 
renown,  through  all  that  period  when  the  son, 
growing  up  in  glory,  shone  back  upon  his  fa- 
ther's name  the  light  that  he  had  thence  re- 
ceived, and  paid  amply  all  the  cares  which  had 
been  bestowed  upon  him,  by  the  joy  of  his 
great  deeds,  up  to  that  sad  moment,  when,  with 
a  trembling  hand,  the  dying  parent  announced 
to  his  son  the  commencement  and  progress  of 
the  fatal  malady  that  carried  him  to  the  grave. 
— All  these  were  to  be  opened,  examined,  per* 
haps  dispersed  by  the  cold,  if  not  by  the  scorn^ 
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fill ;  and  all  the  sanctities  of  private  affection 
violated. 

Such  and  a  thousand  other  such  feelingSy 
rapid,  innumerable,  and,  in  some  instances, 
contradictory  to  and  opposing  each  other, 
rushed  through  his  bosom  in  a  moment  at  the 
announcement  of  the  officer's  errand.  The 
whole  facts  of  his  situation,  in  short,  with  every 
minute  particular,  were  conjured  up  before  his 
eyes,  as  in  a  picture^  by  those  few  words ;  and 
the  first  effort  of  deliberate  thought  was  made 
while  De  Cantal  went  on  to  say,  "  As  I  have 
said,  Monsieur  de  Morseiul,  it  is  my  wish  to  save 
you  any  unnecessary  pain,  and  therefore  I  have 
ordered  the  carriage,  which  is  to  convey  you  to 
the  Bastille,  to  wait  at  the  further  end  of  the  first 
street.  A  couple  of  musketeers  and  myself  will 
accompany  you  inside ;  so  that  there  will  be  no 
unnecessary  parade  about  the  matter:  and  I 
doubt  not  that  you  will  be  liberated  shortly." 

"  I  trust  it  may  be  so.  Sir,"  replied  the 
Count;  ^  and  am  obliged  to  you  for  your  kind- 
ness. I  have  violated  no  law,  divine  or  human ; 
and  though,  of  course,  I  have  many  sins  to 
atone  towards  my  God,  yet  I  have  none  towards 
my  King.  I  am  quite  ready  to  accompany  you, 
but  I  suppose  that  I  shall  not  be  permitted  to 


'0  nr  vxn  louae.  S'^pn  11  ieek  those 
diintrs  "•^:c*n  may  le  le.r^sarv  ir  3iy  cumfiin 
.n  'lie  BasrJle. " 

•*  Qvuie  xncrssibie.  '*ir.  *  railed  the  odicer. 
-*  [r  voiufi  le  IS  mncii  is  my  head  is  worth 
n  3«mit  "ou  "30  ^et  thot  in  toot  awn  dwdl- 

Tne  'finiiirtita  if  ±e  jnanir  Count,  as  may 
"sreii  he  luunrae^  ver*»  Tiimec-  ic  thj.L  momenu 
par:;r,:iijir!7  t.  C^iimenc^i  ie  ^^a^iy  :  jxnl  he  was 
T!i.-r  i::x!i;i:s.  :n  e'^-^rr  accaan-  to  make  his 
«TvanT:.^  -ir.O'^ntei  ^itfa  die  fcicc  of  hi*  having 
heen  arresttrfi.  in  ihe  Iicpe  that  Riquet  woold 
havi  rhe  2^.0*!  *if»nse  to  con^ev  the  tidin!;?  to 
thf:  Hotel  de  Rogtti:.  To  have  explained  this^ 
in  any  detrree.  co  the  officer  who  had  him  in 
chftrj?e.  woald  have  b«E:en  to  frustrate  the  whole 
fl*<«ijfn  :  and  therefore  he  replied, 

*♦  Far  be  it  from  me,  Sir,  to  wish  yon  to  do 
any  thing  but  your  duty :  but  yoo  see,  as  I  have 
\jf'f'n  accu.^tomed,  throughout  my  life,  to  some- 
wlint  |>i*rha(M  tor>  much  luxury,  I  should  be 
vi'ry  rh'HJrouK  of  procuring  some  changes  of  ap- 
fmrcL  l*hat,  I  am  aware,  may  be  permitted  to 
mi*  nnl«*MH  I  am  to  be  in  the  strictest  and  most 
Novon*  kind  of  imprisonment  which  the  Bastille 
itdmilH  of.     You  know  by  the  orders  you  have 
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received  whether  such  is  to  be  the  case  or  not, 
and  of  course  I  do  not  wish  you  to  deviate  from 
your  orders.     Am  I  to  be  kept  au  secret?** 

^^  Oh  dear  no,  not  at  all,"  replied  t£!e  officer. 
"  The  order  merely  implies  your  safe  custody  $ 
and,  probably,  unless  some  private  commands 
are  given  farther,  you  will  have  what  is  called 
the  great  liberties  of  the  Bastille :  but  still  that 
would  not,  by  any  means,  justify  me  in  permit"- 
ting  you  to  go  to  your  own  house." 

"  No,"  replied  the  Count;  "  but  it  renders  it 
perfectly  possible — if  you  arenas  I  believe,  dis- 
posed to  treat  a  person  in  my  unfortunate  situ- 
ation with  kindness  and  liberality — for  you  to 
siend  down  one  of  your  own  attendants  to  my 
valet,  Jerome  Riquet,  with  my  orders  to  send 
me  up,  in  the  course  of  the  day,  such  clothes  as 
may  be  necessary  for  a  week.  Let  the  mes- 
sage be  verbal,  so  as  to  guard  against  any 
dangerous  communication ;  and  let  the  clothes 
be  addressed  to  the  care  of  the  governor  of  the 
prison,  in  order  that  they  may  be  inspected 
befofe  they  are  given  to  me." 

"  Oh,  to  that,  of  course,  there  can  be  no  ob- 
jection," replied  the  young  officer.  "  We  will 
do  it  immediately.  But  we  must  lose  no  time, 
Monsieur  de  Morseiul,  for  the  order  is  counter- 
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signed  by  Monsieur  de  Louvoisy  and  you  know 
he  likes  prompt  obedience." 

The  Count  accompanied  him  at  a  rapid  pace, 
deriving  no  slight  consolation  under  the  un- 
happy circumstances  in  which  he  was  placed,  at 
the  idea  of  C16mence  being  fully  informed  of 
the  cause  of  his  not  appearing  at  the  time  he 
had  promised.  At  the  spot  which  Monaieur 
de  Cantal  had  mentioned,  was  found  a  plain 
carriage,  with  a  coachman  and  lackey  in  grey, 
and  two  musketeers  of  the  guard  seated  quiedy  in 
the  inside.  While  the  Count  was  entering  the 
vehicle,  the  officer  called  the  lackey  to  his  side 
and  said,  *'  Run  down  as  fast  as  possible  to  the 
house  of  the  Count  de  Morseiul,  and  inquire  for 
his  valet.  What  did  you  say  his  name  is.  Mon- 
sieur de  Morseiul  ?  " 

<^  Jerome  Riquet,'*  said  the  Count. 

"  Ay,  Jerome  Riquet,"  said  the  officer.  "  In- 
quire for  his  valet,  Jerome  Riquet :  tell  him 
that  the  King  has  judged  it  right  that  his  master 
should  pass  a  short  time  in  the  Bastille,  and 
that,  therefore,  he  must  send  up  thither  to-nigbl^ 
addressed  to  the  care  of  the  governor,  what 
clothes  he  judges  the  Count  may  require.  The 
house  is  next  door  but  one  to  that  of  Monsieur 
de  Meaux.    Run  quick,  and  take  the  little  alley 
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at  ^  end  of  the  street^  so  that  you  may  joid  us 
at  the  corner  of  the  road." 
.  The  young  officer  then  entered  the  carriage, 
and  the  coachman  drove  on;  but  before  they 
proceeded  along  the  high  road  they  were  obliged 
to  pause  for  a  moment  or  two^  in  order  to  giv« 
time  for  the  arrival  of  the  lackey,  who,  when 
he  came,  spoke  a  few  words  through  the  window 
to  Monsieur  de  Cantal,  in  the  course  of  which 
the  word  "  Exempt "  was  frequently  audible. .  . 

'^  That  is  luipleasant,"  said  the  young  officer, 
taming  to  the  Count :  ^^  I  find  that  an  Exempt 
has  been  sent  to  your  house  already, — to  seal  up 
your  papers,  I  suppose;  and,  on  hearing  the  man 
give  the  ^message  to  one  of  your  servants,  be 
waa  very  angry,  it  seems,  sending  word  to  wait 
for  him  here ;  but,  as  I  am  not  under  his  orders 
or  authority,  I  think  I  shall  even  tell  tlie  coach- 
man to  go  on." 

He  said  this  in  a  hesitating  tone,  however, 
evidently  afraid  that  he  had  done  wrong ;  and 
before  he  could  execute  his  purpose  of  bidding 
tlie  carriage  proceed,  the  lackey  said,  ^^  Here 
comes  the  Exempt,  Sir.     Here  he  is  !  *' 

In  a  moment  after,  a  tall,  meager,  gaunt* 
looking  man,  dressed  in  the  peculiar  robes  of 
an  Exempt  of  the  court,  with  a  nose  extraordi* 
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narily  red,  scarcely  any  eyebrows,  and  a  mouth 
which  seemed  capable  of  swallowing  the  vehicle 
that  he  approached  and  all  that  it  contained, 
came  up  to  the  side  of  the  carriage,  and  spoke 
to  the  young  oiEcer  through  the  winclow.  The 
words  that  passed  between  them  seemed  to  be 
sliarp ;  and,  at  length,  the  Exempt  exclfdmed,  in 
a  louder  tone,  so  as  to  be  completely  audible  to 
the  Count — although  his  articulation  was  of  that 
round  spluttering  kind  which  rendered  it  veiy 
difficult  to  make  out  what  he  said — *<  I  shall 
do  so,  however.  Sir;  I  shall  do  so,  however.  I 
have  authority  for  what  I  do.  I  will  sufier  no 
such  commimications  as  these,  and  I  will  not 
quit  the  carriage  till  I  have  seen  the  prisoner 
safely  lodged  in  the  hands  of  the  governor  of 
the  Bastille." 

^*  Well,  Sir,''  replied  the  officer,  a  little  heated; 
^*  if  you  choose  to  overstep  your  duty  I  cannot 
help  it,  and  certainly  shall  not  attempt  to  prevent 
your  going  with  the  coachman  if  you  think  fit. 
In  the  inside  of  the  carriage  you  shall  not  come^ 
ibr  there  I  will  guard  my  prisoner  mysel£" 

"  That  you  may  do.  Sir,  if  you  like,**  cried 
the  Exempt,  shaking  the  awful  mass  of  wig  in 
which  his  head  was  plunged :  *^  but  I  will  take 
"care  that  there  shall  be  no  more  communi- 
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cations.  —  Linen !  What  the  devil  does  a  pri- 
soner in  the  Bastille  want  with  linen  ?  Why,  in 
the  very  first  packet  sent  to  him  there  might  be 
all  sorts  of  treasonable  things  written  upon  the 
linen.  Have  we  not  heard  of  ink  of  sympathy 
and  all  manner  of  things  ?  " 

"  Well,  well,  Sir,"  exclaimed  the  young 
officer :  *^  I  saw  no  harm  in  wliat  I  was  doing,  or 
else  I  should  not  have  done  it.  But  get  up,  if 
you  are  going  to  get  up,  for  I  shall  order  the 
coachman  to  go  on." 

The  Exempt  sprang  up  the  high  and  difficult 
ascent  which  led  to  a  coachbox  of  those  days, 
with  a  degree  of  activity  which  could  hardly 
have  been  expected  from  a  person  of  his  pom- 
pous dignity,  and  the  coach  then  drove  on  upoa 
its  weary  way  to  Paris. 

"  A  very  violent  and  self-conceited  person^ 
indeed,  that  seems  to  be,"  said  the  Count. 
"  Do  you  know  him  ?  " 

"  Not  I,"  replied  the  young  officer,  "  though 
he  threatens  to  make  me  know  him  pretty  suf- 
ficiently, by  complaining  to  Louvois  about  send- 
ing for  these  cursed  clothes  of  yours." 

The  officer  was  evidently  out  of  temper ;  and 
the  Count,  therefore,  left  him  to  himself,  and 
fell  into  a  fit  of  musing  over  his  own  situa-*" 

VOL.  III.  c 
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:;on.  T'lat  di  >r  nusuur.  iark  anrl  painAiI » 
.1  ^n£.  jisU-i.  T-.iaotir  ^^s^acon.  ziR  the  vehicle 
■"nrer—i  mr  >r  at;  iucur's  if  die  jreat  eitr  ot* 
riT-s.  r")**™.  ^^wfver,  ;c  mei  wirfa  an  inter- 
.-ipnrti  :t  \  -r^rr  juexriecwd  iinii:  for.  in  trr- 
insr  Ti"  7*!=  :^TVrr^a  m  Morr  cani  which  were 
FADic  iiiiniE  Ji  ipcc«iof  'iir«:coii&  the  coacb- 
3uin  :!;ncr-"r*M  M  let  die  wheels  ol'  the  arrive 
lockefi  wicii  ±L'ae  :f  bt^th  die  ocber  Tehidcs; 
ami  wiih  i-jch  n?ree  was  iis 'icoe  ilut  ihe  lacker 
ben:i;ii  ^n^  -hr-.vi  'i.-wn  i2ii  hurt,  ihe  Exempt 
hLT.A«i  ^leat'.y  ci'i^^i  'mF  che  coachbox,  and 
obiuz*efi  ji  cliiuz  w:^  bxii  h:s  hands,  while  the 
ecsi:ii::ia:i  '.<xz  hi^  hiU  acd  ihe  mns. 

Tne  itiea  ot'  making  his  escape  ctawd  the 
ninfi  ot'  the  C»mt  de  Mi>neial ;  bat  be  eri- 
(tntlr  £aw  thai  even  it'  be  were  oat  of  tbe  car^ 
riaee,  SDrroonded  a«  be  was  br  a  great  number 
of  people,  without  any  large  mm  of  money  opon 
his  peraon,  and  with  the  ejes  of  the  officer,  the 
miuketeer«,  and  tbe  Exempt  upon  him,  it  would 
be  vain  to  make  the  atteropL 

To  render  the  situation  of  the  vehicle  as  bad 
as  possible,  tme  of  the  horses,  either  irritated  by 
tbe  uncouth  and  not  very  gende  terms  with 
which  llie  coachman  attempted  to  back  out  of 
the  difficulty,  or  galled  by  part   of  tbe   out 
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pressing  upon  it,  began  to  kick  most  vehe- 
mently; and  Monsieur  de  Cantal,  the  officer, 
having  previously  sent  the  two  musketeers  to 
aid  the  coachman  and  the  Exempt  in  disentang- 
ling the  carriage,  now  showed  a  strong  inclina- 
tion to  go  himself.  After  looking  anxiously  at 
the  Count  de  Morseiul  for  a  moment,  he  at 
length  said,  ^*  I  must  either  go  and  set  those 
men  right,  or  suffer  the  carriage  to  be  kicked 
to  pieces.  If  I  go,  Monsieur  de  Morseiul, 
will  you  give  me  your  word  not  to  try  to 
esci^?*' 

The  Count  paused  for  an  instant;  but  then 
the  same  consideration  returned  upon  him,  and 
he  replied,  "Gro,  Sir,  go:  I  do  give  you  my  word.** 

The  officer  then  sprang  out;  but  scarcely  had 
he  been  away  a  moment,  when  the  head  of  the 
Exempt  appeared  looking  in  at  the  window. 
^<  Hist,  hist.  Monsieur  de  Morseiul ! "  he  said, 
in  a  voice  totally  different  from  that  which  he 
had  used  before,  and  which  was  wonderfully 
familiar  to  the  ears  of  the  Count ;  <*  hist,  hist  f 
On  the  very  first  linen  you  receive,  there  will  be 
information  written  for  you.  It  will  be  invisible 
to  all  eyes  till  it  is  held  to  the  fire.  But  the 
flame  of  a  strong  lamp  will  do,  if  you  cannot 
sham  an  ague  and  get  some  wood  to  warm  you.** 

c  2 
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**  I  can  scarcely  believe  my  eyes,"  said  the 
Count,  in  the  same  low  voice. 

"  Do  not  doubt  them,  do  not  doubt  them," 
said  the  Exempt.  "  I  knew  of  your  arrest  be- 
fore you  knew  of  it  yoursehi  but  could  not 
warn  you,  and  was  making  all' ready  when  the 
man  came  to  the  hotel.  I  have  sacrificed  much 
for  you.  Count ;  as  goodly  a  pair  of  eyebrows  as 
ever  valet  had  in  this  world ;  and  I  dare  not 
blow  my  nose  for  fear  of  wiping  off  the  paint : 
Louvois  outwitted  me  this  morning,  and  now 
ril  outwit  him  if  I  have  but  time.  Heavens, 
how  that  beast  is  plunging  and  kicking  !  The  pin 
I  ran  into  its  stomach  is  sticking  there  yet  I 
suppose ;  ay,  she's  quieter  now ;  here  tliey  come, 
and  I  must  splutter. — Monsieur,"  he  said,  as  the 
officer  now  returned  to  the  side  of  the  carriage^ 
^^  Monsieur,  tliis  is  guarding  your  prisoner 
securely,  is  it  not?  Here  1  come  to  the  window 
and  find  not  a  single  soul  to  prevent  his  escap- 
ing, when  he  might  have  got  out  in  a  moment, 
and  run  up  the  Rue  de  Bievre,  and  passed 
through  the  Rue  de  TEcole,  and  across  the 
Place  de  TUniversite,  and  then  down  to  the 

*  SI 
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"  Psha  !"  said  the  officer  impatiendy ;  «  let 
me  have  no  more  of  this  impertinence^   Sir. 
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The  G>unt  gave  me  his  word  that  he  would 
not  escape.  If  I  deliver  my  prisoner  safely  at 
the  Bastille,  that  is  sufficient,  and  I  will  not  have 
my  conduct  questioned.  If  you  have  any  com- 
plaint to  make,  make  it  to  Monsieur  de  Louvois. 
Come,  get  up,  Sir,  don't  answer ;  the  carriage  is 
now  clear,  and  enough  of  it  left  together  to  carry 
us  to  the  Bastille.     Go  on,  coachman.^ 

The  coachman,  however,  pertinaciously  re- 
mained in  a  state  of  tranquillity,  till  the  Exempt 
was  once  more  comfortably  sef^ted  by  his  side ; 
and  then  the  carriage  rolling  on  through  the  back 
streets  of  the  capital,  made  a  little  turn  by  the 
Rue  de  Jean  Beausire,  into  the  Rue  St.  Antoine, 
and  approached  the  gates  of  that  redoubted 
prison,  in  which  so  many  of  the  best  and  noblest 
in  France  have  lingered  out,  at  different  timeS) 
a  part  of  their  existence.  To  few,  to  very  few, 
have  the  tall  gloomy  towers  of  that  awful  fortress 
appeared  without  creating  feelings  of  pain  and 
apprehension ;  and  however  confident  he  might 
be  of  his  own  innocence,  however  great  might 
be  his  trust  in  the  good  providence  c^nd  pro- 
tection of  God,  however  strong  he  might  be  in 
a  good  cause  and  a  firm  spirit,  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  Albert  of  Morseiul  felt  deeply  and 
painfully,  and  with  an  anxious  and  a  sickenin^^ 

c  3 
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heart,  his  entrance  into  that  dark  solitary  abode 
of  crime,  and  sorrow,  and  suffering. 

The  carriage  drew  up  just  opposite  the  draw- 
bridge, and  the  officer  getting  out,  left  his 
prisoner  in  charge  of  the  two  musketeers^  and 
went  forward  to  speak  to  the  officer  on  guard  at 
the  gates.  To  him  he  notified,  in  due  form,  that 
he  had  brought  a  prisoner,  with  orders  from  the 
King  for  his  incarceration;  and  the  carriage  was 
kept  for  some  time  standing  there,  while  the 
officer  on  guard  proceeded  to  the  dwelling  of 
the  governor,  to  demand  the  keys  of  the  great 
gates.  When  he  had  obtained  them  and  re- 
turned, the  doors  were  opened;  the  guard  was 
turned  out  under  arms ;  the  great  drawbridge  let 
down;  the  bell  which  communicated  with  tlie 
interior  of  the  building  rung ;  and  the  vehicle 
containing  the  Count,  slowly  rolled  on  into  the 
outer  court,  called  the  Cour  du  Gouvemement. 

Tliere  the  carriage  paused,  the  governor  of 
the  prison  having  expressed  his  intention  of 
coming  down  to  receive  the  prisoner  from  the 
hands  of  the  officer  who  brought  him :  other- 
wise, the  carriage  would  have  gone  on  into  the 
inner  court.  A  short  pause  ensued,  and  at 
length  the  well-known  Besmaux  was  seen  ap- 
proaching, presenting  exactly  that  appearance 
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which  might  be  expected  from  bis  character; 
for  the  traits  of  debauchery,  levity,  and  fero- 
city»  which  distinguished  his  actual  life,  had 
stamped  themselves  upon  his  countenance  in  in- 
effacable  characters* 

^^  Ah,  good  day,  Monsieur  de  Morseiul,"  he 
said,  as  the  door  of  the  carriage  opened,  and  the 
Ck)unt  descended.  '^  Monsieur  de  Cantal,  your 
very,  humble  servant.  Gentlemen,  both,  you  had 
better  step  into  the  Corps  de  Garde,  where  I  will 
receive  your  prisoner.  Monsieur  de  Cantal,  and 
read  the  lettera  for  his  detention." 

Hius  saying,  with  a  slow  and  important  step 
he  walked  into  the  building,  seated  himselfy 
called  for  pen  and  ink,  and  a  light,  and  then 
read  the  King's  letter  for  the  arrest  and  im- 
prisonment of  the  Count  de  Morseiul. 

*^  Monsieur  de  Louvois  is  varying  these  let* 
ters  every  day,"  he  said ;  ^  one  never  knows 
what  one  is  doing.  However,  there  stands  the 
King's  name,  and  that  is  quite  enough;  so, 
Monsieur  de  Morseiul,  you  are  welcome  to  the 
Bastille.  You  are  to  have  our  great  liberties,  I 
suppose.  I  must  beg  you  to  give  me  your 
sword,  however,  and  also  every  thing  you  have 
about  your  person,  if  you  please ;  letters,  papers, 
money,  jewels^  and  every  thing  else,  in  short, 
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except  your  seal,  or  your  signet  ring,  which  yoo 
keep  for  die  purposes  about  to  be  explained  to 
you." 

With  very  painful  feelings  the  Count  un- 
buckled his  sword,  and  laid  it  down  upon  the 
table.  He  then  gave  up  all  the  money  that  he 
possessed,  one  or  two  ordinary  papers  of  no  im- 
port, and  the  other  usual  articles  of  the  same 
kind,  which  are  borne  about  the  person.  The 
note  which  he  had  received  from  Cl^mence  in 
the  morning,  he  had  luckily  destroyed.  While 
this  was  doing,  the  governor  continued  to  writer 
examining  the  different  things  that  he  put  down 
before  him,  and  he  then  said,  ^^  Is  this  all,  Sir?'' 
"  It  is,"  replied  the  Count,  "  upon  my  word." 
^^  One  of  the  men  must  put  his  hands  in  your 
pocket.  Count,"  said  the  governor ;  <*  that  is  a 
ceremony  every  one  has  to  undergo  here."  The 
prisoner  shut  his  teeth  hard,  but  made  no  re- 
mark, and  offered  no  resistance,  though,  if  he 
had  given  way  to  his  feelings,  he  would  certainly 
have  dashed  the  man  to  the  ground  at  once^ 
who,  with  unceremonious  hands,  now  searched 
his  person.  When  that  also  was  over,  Besroanx 
wrote  down  a  few  more  words  at  the  end  of  the 
list  of  things  he  had  made  out,  and  handed  it  to 
tlu«  Count  to  read.     Tlie  onlv  observation  that 
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die  young  nobleman  made,  was,  that  the  gover- 
nor had  put  down  his  sword  as  having  a  silver 
hilt,  when  the  hilt  was  of  gold. 

*^  Ah,  it  is  of  gold,  is  it?"  said  de  Besmaux, 
faking  it  up  and  looking  at  it,  while  several  of 
the  attendants  who  stood  round  grinned  from 
ear  to  ear.  <^  Well,  we  will  alter  it,  and  put  it 
down  gold.  Now,  Monsieur  de  Morseiul,  will 
you  have  the  goodness  to  sign  that  paper,  which, 
with  these  letters,  we  fold  up  thus  ?  and  now  with 
the  seal  which  you  retain,  you  will  have  the 
goodness  to  seal  them,  and  write  your  name 
round  the  seal." 

With  all  these  forms  the  Count  complied,  and 
the  governor  then  intimated  to  him,  that  he  was 
ready  to  conduct  him  into  the  interior  of  the 
Bastille,  the  spot  where  they  then  were,  though 
within  tlie  walls  and  drawbridge,  being  actually 
considered  as  without  the  chateau. 

"  Here,  then,  I  take  leave  of  you.  Monsieur  de 
Morseiul,"  said  the  officer  who  had  brought 
him  thither,  "  and  I  will  do  my  best,  on  my  re- 
turn to  Versailles,  to  insure  that  the  clothes  you 
want  shall  be  sent,  notwithstanding  the  inter- 
ference of  that  impertinent  Exempt,  who  took 
himself  off  on  the  outside  of  the  drawbridge, 
ond  has  doubtless  gone  back  to  lay  his  com- 
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plaint  against  me  before  Louvois.  I  know  the 
King,  however;  and  knowing  that  he  wishes  no 
one  to  be  treated  with  harshness  or  severity, 
have  therefore  no  fear  of  the  consequences." 

The  Count  held  out  his  hand  to  him  frankly. 
**  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you,  Monsieur  de 
Cantal,"  he  said,  ^  for  the  kindness  and  polite- 
ness you  liave  shown  me.  It  is  at  such  moments 
as  these,  tliat  kindness  and  politeness  become 
real  benefits." 

The  officer  took  his  hand  respectfully,  and 
then,  without  more  words,  retired ;  the  carriage 
passed  out ;  the  gates  creaked  upon  their  hinges ; 
and  the  heavy  drawbridge  swung  slowly  up, 
with  a  jarring  sound  of  chains,  and  heavy  iron 
work,  sadly  harmonious  with  the  uses  of  the 
building,  which  they  shut  out  from  the  world. 

The  governor  then  led  the  way  towards  the 
large  and  heavy  mass  of  gloomy  masonry,  with 
its  eight  tall  gaunt  towers,  which  formed  the 
real  prison  of  the  Bastille,  and  approached  the 
gate  in  the  centre,  that  looked  towards  the  gar- 
dens and  buildings  of  the  arsenal.  The  draw- 
bridge there  was  by  tliis  time  down,  and  the  gates 
were  open  for  the  admission  of  the  prisoner; 
while  what  was  called  the  staff  of  the  Bastille 
stood  ready  to  receive  him,  and  tlie  guard  of 
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the  grand  court  was  drawn  up  in  line  on  either 

side. 

"  You  see  we  have  an  extensive  court  here," 

said  the  governor,  leading  the  way.  *^  It  is  some- 
what dark  to  be  sure,  on  account  of  the  build- 
ings being  so  high ;  but,  however,  some  of  our 
people,  when  they  have  been  accustomed  to  it 
for  a  year  or  two,  find  it  cheerful  enough.  We 
will  put  you,  I  think,  Monsieur  de  Morseiul> 
into  what  is  called  the  Tower  of  Liberty,  both 
because  the  name  is  a  pleasant  name — though  it 
is  but  a  name  after  all,  either  here  or  else- 
where—  and  also  because  it  is  close  to  the 
library,  and  as  long  as  you  have  the  great  liber- 
ties, as  they  are  called,  you  may  go  in  there,  and 
amuse  yourself.  Most  of  you  Huguenots,  1  be- 
lieve, are  somewhat  of  bookworms,  and  when  a 
man  cannot  find  many  of  the  living  to  talk  to,  he 
likes  just  as  well  to  talk  to  the  dead.  I  do  not 
suppose,  that,  like  some  of  our  inmates  here  on 
their  first  arrival,  you  are  going  to  mope  and 
pine  like  a  half-starved  cat,  or  a  sick  hen.  It 
is  hard  to  bear  at  first  I  acknowledge ;  but  there'» 
nothing  like  bearing  a  thing  gaily  after  alL 
This  way.  Monsieur  de  Morseiul,  this  way^ 
and  I  will  show  you  your  apartment." 

He  accordingly  led  him  to  the  extreme  angle 
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of  the  *rrand  court  on  the  left  hand,  where  a 
large  transverse  mass  of  architecture,  containing 
the  library,  the  hall  of  the  councU,  and  yarious 
other  apartments,  separated  that  part  from  the 
lesser  court,  called  the  Court  of  the  well.  A 
small  stone  doorway  opened  the  way  to  a  nar^ 
row  spiral  staircase,  which  made  the  head  dizzy 
with  its  manifold  turning;  and  about  halfway 
up  the  steps  the  governor  paused,  and  opened 
a  door  which  communicated  bv  a  narrow  but 
crooked  passage,  with  a  single  tolerable  sized 
chamber,  handsomely  furnished. 

**  You  see  we  treat  vou  well,  Monsieur  de 
Morseiul,''  said  Besmaux;  "and  if  any  thing 
can  bo  done  to  make  your  residence  here  plea- 
sant, we  shall  not  fail  to  do  it.  There  is  but 
little  use,  if  any,  of  causing  doors  to  be  locked 
or  sentries  to  be  placed.  Some  of  the  guards^ 
or  some  of  the  officers  of  the  staff,  will  be  very 
willing  to  show  you  as  much  as  is  right  of  the 
rest  of  the  building :  and,  in  the  mean  time,  can 
I  serve  vou  ?  ** 

"  In  nothing,  I  am  afraid,"  replied  the  Count. 
"  I  have  neither  clothes,  nor  baggage,  nor  any 
thing  else  with  mo,  which  will  put  me  to  some 
inconvenience  till  they  send  it  to  me;  but  I 
understand  tliat  orders  have  been  given  to  that 
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effect  already ;  and  I  should  only  be  glad  to 
have  any  clothes  and  linen  that  may  arrive  as 
soon  as  possible." 

"  I  will  see  to  it,  I  will  see  to  it,''  replied 
Besmaux.  "  You  have  dined  of  course,  Count ; 
but  to-night  you  will  sup  with  me." 

"  If  my  stay  here  is  to  be  long,"  said  the 
Count,  after  thanking  the  governor  for  his  in- 
vitation, "  1  should,  of  course,  be  very  glad  to 
have  the  attendance  of  a  domestic.  I  care  not 
much,  indeed,  whether  it  be  one  of  my  own,  or 
whether  it  be  one  with  which  you  can  supply 
me  for  the  time,  but  I  am  not  used  to  be  with- 
out some  sort  of  attendance." 

The  governor  smiled.  "  You  must  not  be 
nice  in  the  Bastille,  Monsieur  de  Morseiul,*' 
he  said ;  ^^  we  all  do  with  few  attendants  here, 
but  we  will  see  what  can  be  done  for  you.  At 
present  we  know  nodiing,  but  that  here  you 
are.  The  order  for  your  reception  is  of  that 
kind  which  leaves  every  thing  doubtful  but  the 
fact  that,  for  the  time,  you  are  not  to  be  con- 
fined very  stricdy ;  and,  indeed,  as  the  letter  is 
somewhat  informal,  as  every  thing  is  that  comes 
from  the  hands  of  Monsieur  de  Louvois,  I  must 
write  to  him  again  for  farther  information.  As 
soon  as  I  receive  il,  the  whole  shall  be  arranged 
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as  fur  as  I  can  to  your  satisfaction.  In  the 
mean  time  we  will  give  you  every  indulgence^  as 
far  as  our  own  general  rules  will  allow,  though, 
perhaps,  you  will  think  that  share  of  indulgence 
very  small." 

The  Count  expressed  his  thanks  in  common- 
place terms,  well  knowing  the  character  of 
Besmauxy  and  that  his  fair  speeches  only  pro- 
mised a  degree  of  courtesy  which  his  actions 
generally  failed  to  fulfil. 

After  lingering  for  a  moment  or  two,  the 
governor  left  his  prisoner  in  the  abode  assigned 
to  him,  and  returned  to  his  own  dwelling,  with- 
out locking  the  door  of  the  apartment 

There  are  states  of  mind  in  which  the  ne- 
cessity of  calm  contemplation  is  so  strong  and 
overpowering,  tliat  none  of  the  ordinary  motives 
which  aifect  our  nature  have  any  influence  upon 
us  for  tlic  time, — states  in  which  even  vanity 
tlie  most  irritable,  and  curiosi^  the  most  active 
of  our  moral  prompters  in  this  world,  slumber 
inactive,  and  leave  thought  and  judgment  para- 
mount. Such  was  tlie  case  with  the  Count  de 
Morseiul.  Although  he  had  certainly  been  in- 
terested witli  every  thing  concerning  the  prison, 
wbicli  was  to  be  his  abode  for  an  undefined  length 
of  time  i  although  all  diat  took  place  indicative 
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of  his  future  destiny  was,  of  course,  not  with- 
out attraction  and  excitement,  he  had  grown 
weary  of  the  formalities  of  his  entrance  into  the 
Bastille,  less  because  they  were  wearisome  in 
themselves  than  because  he  longed  to  be  alone, 
and  to  have  a  few  minutes  for  calm  and  silent 
reflection. 

When  he  did  come  to  reflect,  however,  the 
prospect  presented  was  dark,  gloomy,  and  sad. 
He  was  cut  off  from  the  escape  he  had  medi-* 
tated.  The  only  thing  that  could  have  saved 
him  from  the  most  imminent  dangers  and  diffi- 
culties, the  only  scheme  which  he  had  been  able 
to  fall  upon  to  secure  even  the  probability  of 
peace  and  safety  upon  earth,  had  been  now 
frustrated.  The  charges  likely  to  be  brought 
against  him,  if  once  averred  by  the  decision  of 
a  court  of  justice,  were  such  as,  he  well  knew, 
could  not  and  would  not  be  followed  by  pardon ; 
and  when  be  looked  at  the  chances  that  existed 
of  those  charges  being  sanctioned,  confirmed, 
and  declared  just,  by  any  commission  that  might 
sit  to  try  him,  he  found  that  the  probabilities 
were  altogether  against  him ;  and  that  if  party 
feeling  biassed  the  opinion  of  one  single  magis- 
trate, his  cause  was  utterly  lost  In  cases  where 
circumstantial   evidence   is  every  thing  —  and 
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therein  lies  the  liorrorand  danj^er  of  judging  by 
circunisuuitjiil  I'vidi-iice  —  so  light  a  word,  bu 
small  a  turn  will  give  a  conipk'U'ly  iliirereiii 
view  to  tlio  whole  circuinstances  of  any  case, 
will  so  completely  prejudice  the  question,  and 
bias  the  uiiiiiU  of  hearers,  tliat  he  was  quite 
aware  if  any  zealous  Catholics  should  be  en- 
gaged in  the  task  of  persecuting  him  to  the  last, 
lie  could  scarcely  hope  to  escape  from  audi 
serious  imputations,  as  would  justify  perhaps 
his  permanent  detention,  if  not  his  death.  He 
had  been  at  tliu  meeting  of  tlic  Protestants  on 
the  moor,  which  though  not  illegal  at  the  time, 
had  been  deckred  to  be  so  since.  He  had  then 
addressed  the  people,  and  had  exliorted  tliem  to 
tranquillity  and  to  peace;  but  where  were  the 
witnesses  to  come  from  in  order  to  prove  that 
such  was  the  case.  He  had  gone  unarmed  to 
tliat  meeting;  but  others  had  been  there  in 
arms  and  widi  arms  concealed.  He,  himself 
with  his  own  hand,  had  struck  the  Brat  blow, 
from  which  such  awful  consequences  had 
sprung;  but  how  was  he  to  prove  the  provoca- 
tion which  he  had,  in  the  Brst  instance,  re- 
ceived ;  or  the  protection  which  he  had  after- 
wards given  to  tlie  base  and  unworthy  young 
man,  who  liad  escaped  fmni  death  by  liis  n 
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only  to  become  a  murderer  the  moment  after. 
The  only  witnesses  that  he  could  call  were  per- 
sons of  the  party  inimical  to  the  court,  who 
might  now  be  found  with  difficulty  —  when 
emigration  was  taking  place  from  every  part  of 
France,  —  who  would  only  be  partially  believed 
if  they  could  be  heard,  and  who  would  place 
themselves  in  danger  by  bearing  testimony  on 
his  behalf. 

The  witnesses  against  him  would  be  the 
hired  miscreants  who  had  fired  into  a  body  of 
unoffending  people,  but  who  were  of  the  reli- 
gion of  the  judges,  the  unscrupulous  adherents 
of  the  cause  to  which  those  judges  were  bound 
by  every  tie  of  interest  and  of  prejudice,  and 
who  were  serving  under  a  monarch  that,  on 
one  terrible  occasion,  had  stepped  in  to  over- 
rule the  decision  of  a  court  of  justice,  and  to 
inflict  severer  punishment  than  even  his  own 
creatures  had  dared  to  assign.  Death,  there- 
fore, seemed  to  be  the  only  probable  end  of 
his  imprisonment,  death,  or  eternal  loss  of 
liberty !  and  the  Count  knew  the  court,  and 
the  character  of  those  with  whom  he  had  to 
deal,  too  well,  to  derive  any  degree  of  consola- 
tion from  the  lenity  with  which  he  was  treated 
at  first. 

VOL.  III.  D 
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Had  he  been  now  in  heart  and  mind,  as  he 
was  not  very  long  before,  when  quitting  the 
army  on  the    signature  of  the  truce  he    had 
returned    to  the   home   of  his   ancestors,    the 
prospect  would  have  been  far   less  terrible  to 
him,  far  less  painful.     His  heart  was  then  in 
some  degree  solitary,  his  mind  was  compara* 
tively  alone  in  the  world.     He  had  spent  the 
whole  of  his  active  life  in  scenes  of  danger  and 
of  strife.     He  had  confronted  death  so  often, 
that  the  lean  and  horrid  monster  had  lost  his 
terrors  and  become  familiar  widi  one,  who  had 
seemed  to  seek  his  acquaintance  as  if  in  sport. 
His  ties  to  the  world  had  been   few ;  for  the 
existence  of  bright   days,  and  happy  careless 
moments,  and  splendid  fortune,  and  the  means 
of  luxury  and  enjoyment  at  command,  are  not 
the   things  that  bind  and   attach   us   to   life. 
The  tie,   the  strong,  the   mighty  tie  of  deep 
and    powerful    affection    to    some    being,    or 
beings,  like  himself,  had  been  wanting.    There 
were  many  that  he   liked;  there  were  many 
that  he  esteemed;  there   were   many   he  pro- 
tected and  supported  even  at  that  time;  but  he 
knew  and  felt  that  if  he  were  gone  the  next 
moment,  they  would  be  liked,  and  esteemed, 
and  supported,  and  protected  by  othen,  and 
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would  feel  the  same,  or  nearly  the  same,  to- 
wards those  who  succeeded  as  towards  him, 
when  he  had  passed  away  from  the  green  and 
sunny  earth  and  left  them  to  the  care  of  newer 
friends. 

But  now  other  ties  had  arisen  around  him  — 
ties,  the  strength,  the  durability,  the  firm  pres- 
sure of  which  he  had  never  known  before. 
There  was  now  a  being  on  the  earth  to 
whom  he  was  attached  by  feelings  that  can 
only  once  be  felt,  for  whom  he,  himself,  would 
have  been  ready  to  sacrifice  every  thing  else ; 
who  for  him,  and  for  his  love,  had  shewn  herself 
willing  to  cast  from  her  all  of  those  bright  and 
pageant-like  days  of  splendour,  in  which  she 
had  once  seemed  to  take  so  much  delight. 
The  tie,  the  strong  tie  of  human  affection  — 
the  rending  of  which  is  the  great  and  agonising 
pang  of  death  —  had  twined  itself  round  his 
heart,  and  bound  every  feeling  and  every 
thought.  The  great,  the  surpassing  quality  of 
sentient  being,  the  capability  of  loving,  and 
being  loved,  had  risen  up  to  crush  and  to  leave 
void  all  the  lesser  things  of  life,  but  also  to  give 
death  terrors  that  it  knew  not  before ;  to  make 
the  grave  the  bitter  parting  place  where  joy 
ends  for  ever,  and  to  poison  the  shaft  that  lays 
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IIS  low  with  venom  that  is  felt  in  agony  ere 
the  dark,  dreamless  sleep  succeeds  and  extin- 
guishes all. 

But  was  this  all  that  rendered  his  situation 
now  more  terrible  than  it  had  been  before? 
Alas,  no !  The  sense  of  religion  was  strong, 
and  he  might  confidently  trust  that  though 
earthly  passion  ended  with  the  grave,  and 
the  mortal  fire  of  his  love  for  Clemence  de 
Marly  would  there  become  extinct  —  he  might 
confidently  trust  that,  in  another  world,  with 
his  love  for  her  exalted  as  well  as  purified, 
rendered  more  intense  and  sublime,  though  less 
passionate  and  human,  they  should  meet  again, 
known  to  each  other,  bound  together  by  the 
immortal  memory  of  vast  affection,  and  only 
distinct  from  other  spirits,  bright  and  happy  as 
themselves,  by  the  glorious  consciousness  of 
love,  and  the  intense  happiness  of  having  loved 
well,  loved  nobly,  and  to  the  last. 

Such  might  have  been  his  consolation  in  the 
prospect  of  parting  with  her  who  had  become  so 
dear  to  him,  if  he  had  left  her  in  calm  and 
peaceful  security,  in  a  liappy  land,  and  without 
danger  or  difficulty  surrounding  hen  But 
when  he  thought  of  tlie  religion  she  had  em- 
braced, of  the  perils  which  surrounded  her  at 
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every  step,  of  the  anguish  which  would  fall 
upon  her  at  his  fate,  of  the  utterly  unprotected, 
uncomforted,  unconsoled  state  in  which  she  must 
remain,  the  heart  of  the  strong  warrior  failed, 
and  the  trust  of  the  Christian  was  drowned  in 
human  tears. 
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CHAPTER  11. 

THE   CONSPIRATORS. 

In  such  dark  anticipations  and  gloomy  reflec- 
tions, as  we  have  mentioned  in  the  end  of  the 
last  chapter,  the  Count  de  Morseiul  passed  the 
solitary  hours,  till  a  servant  appeared  to  conduct 
him  to  the  supper  table  of  the  governor.  Had 
he  not  wished  to  think,  indeed,  he  might  have 
easily  found  amusement,  either  in  the  court  be- 
low, where  a  number  of  the  other  prisoners  were 
walking,  or  in  the  small  library  of  the  chateau; 
but  he  did  wish  to  think,  and  however  sad  and 
sombre  the  stream  of  thought  might  be  at  that 
moment,  its  course  only  seemed  too  soon  inter- 
rupted. 

The  governor  was  civil,  and  even  intended 
to  be  very  affable;  but  Albert  of  Morseiul 
was  not  of  a  character  to  be  amused  with  the 
anecdotes  of  a  debauched  soldier's  life;  and 
the  only  variety  which  the  conversation  of 
Besmaux  afforded  were  tales  of  the  r^ency  of 
Anne  of  Austria,  which,  though  they  might  at 
any  other  moment  have  served  to  entertain  an 
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idle  hour,  were  too  light  and  insignificant  to 
take  hold  of  a  mind  agitated  and  writhing  like 
that  of  tlie  Count. 

The  governor  thought  his  guest  very  dull, 
and,  after  having  made  various  essays  to  enliven 
him,  he  proposed  that  they  should  sit  down  to 
play  for  sums,  written  upon  pieces  of  paper, 
which  were  to  be  accounted  for  after  tlie  Ck>unt's 
liberation.  The  young  nobleman  would  have 
certainly  lost  the  good  opinion  of  Besmaux  for 
ever  by  declining  this  proposal,  had  it  not  so 
occurred  that  two  incidents  intervened  which 
prevented  him  from  pressing  it.  The  first  was 
the  arrival  of  a  large  packet  of  linen  and  other 
clothes  for  the  use  of  the  Count ;  and  the  go- 
vernor, who  found  a  real  pleasure  in  the 
execution  of  the  task  of  a  gaoler,  proceeded  to 
examine  with  his  own  eyes  and  hands  every  se* 
parace  article  which  had  been  sent  It  may  be 
supposed  that,  after  the  intimation  which  he  had 
received  on  the  road,  the  young  Count's  heart 
felt  no  slight  agitation  and  interest  during  the 
scrutiny ;  but  if  any  thing  was  written  in  the 
manner  which  Riquet  had  stated,  no  discovery 
thereof  was  made ;  and,  having  completely  satis- 
fied himself,  Besmaux  ordered  the  packet  to  be 
carried  to  the  chamber  of  the  Count. 

D  4 
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The  little  excitement  thus  produced  had 
scarcely  worn  away,  when  the  great  bell  was 
heard  to  ring,  and  the  officer  upon  guard  ap- 
peared to  demand  the  keys.  According  to  the 
usual  form  the  governor  demanded  —  '*  For 
whose  admission  ?" 

"  For  the  admission,"  said  the  oiBcer, 
reading  from  a  scrap  of  paper,  '^  for  the  admis- 
sion of  Louis  de  Rohan,  called  the  Chevalier 
de  Rohan." 

The  governor  started  up  in  some  surprise  — 
"  On  what  charge?"  he  demanded. 

"  For  high  treason,"  replied  the  officer ;  and 
Besmaux  immediately  gave  orders  for  the  Che- 
valier to  be  brought  to  his  apartments.  '*  Mon- 
sieur de  Morseiul,"  he  said,  ^^  you  will  be  good 
enough  to  follow  that  porte-clef,  who  will  con- 
duct you  back  to  your  chamber.  Do  you  feel  it 
cold  ?  —  for  the  King  allows  firing." 

"  I  have  felt  it  slightly  cold,"  the  Count  re- 
plied, '^  and  of  course  the  state  of  a  prisoner 
does  not  tend  to  warm  the  heart." 

"  Give  wood  to  the  Count  in  his  chamber," 
said  Besmaux,  to  one  of  the  turnkeys,  who  had 
entered  at  the  same  time  with  the  officer  on 
guard ;  "  and  now,  good  night.  Count.  No  word 
to  the  prisoner,  if  you  pass  him  on  the  stairs  I" 
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The  Count  rose  and  departed;  and,  as  the 
governor  had  anticipated,  met  the  Chevalier 
de  Rohan  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs.  That  un- 
fortunate gentleman  was  guarded  by  a  musketeer 
on  either  side,  and  a  man  holding  a  torch  pre- 
ceding him.  The  moment  that  his  eye  fell 
upon  the  Count  de  Morseuil,  he  stopped,  and 
appeared  as  if  he  were  about  to  speak  :  but  an 
officer  who  was  behind,  and,  in  whom  the  Count 
de  Morseiul  instantly  recognised  the  Marquis  of 
Brissac,  major  of  the  King's  guard,  exclaimed 
aloud,  "  Pass  on.  Monsieur  de  Rohan  ! " 

The  Count,  who  certainly  had  no  desire  to  hold 
any  communications  with  him,  merely  bowed  his 
head,  and  followed  by  the  turnkey,  passed  out 
into  the  court.  Though  Brissac  knew  him  well, 
he  took  not  the  slightest  notice  of  him  as  he 
passed,  and  the  Count  was  conducted  to  his 
chamber  in  the  tower  of  liberty,  as  it  was  called, 
where  firing  and  lights  were  almost  immediately 
afterwards  brought  him.  On  leaving  him,  how- 
ever, the  turnkey  showed,  by  locking  the  heavy 
door  without,  that  the  name  of  the  tower  had 
but  little  real  meaning,  and  the  harsh  sound  of 
the  grating  iron  fell  heavy  and  painfully  upon 
the  Count's  ear. 

There  was,  however,  the  hope  before  him  of 
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receiving  some  intelligence  from  his  friends 
witliout,  and  as  soon  as  he  had  made  sure  that 
the  turnkey  was  gone  for  the  night,  he  eagerly 
opened  the  packet  of  clothes  that  had  been 
sent,  and  endeavoured,  by  the  means  which  had 
been  pointed  out,  to  discover  any  thing  which 
might  be  written  on  them.  At  first  he  was  dis- 
appointed, and  was  beginning  to  fear  that  Riquet 
had  been  prevented  from  executing  the  purpose 
which  he  had  entertained.  At  length,  however, 
as  he  held  one  of  the  handkerchiefs  before  the 
fire,  some  slight  yellow  lines  began  to  appear, 
grew  gradually  darker  and  darker,  and  assumed 
the  form  of  letters,  words,  lines,  and  sentences. 
The  first  thing  that  was  written  at  the  top  was 
in  the  hand  of  the  valet  himself,  and  contained 
words  of  hope  and  encouragement.  It  was  to 
the  following  effect :  — 

"  Fear  not;  you  shall  soon  be  free.  The 
lady  has  been  told  of  all.  The  priest  has  gone 
safely  back  to  Poitou.  No  suspicion  attaches 
to  any  one,  and  means  are  taking  to  do  away 
the  evil." 

The  next  sentences  were  in  a  different  hand- 
writing ;  and  perhaps  the  young  Count  might 
not  have  been  able  to  recognise  whose  it  was  r— 
so  different  did  it  seem  upcm  the  lineny  and  in 
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that  ink,  from  the  usual  writing  of  Clemence, 
—  had  not  the  words  been  sufficient  to  show 
him  from  whom  it  proceeded. 

"  Fear  not,  dear  Albert,''  the  writing  went ; 
"  I  have  heard  all  and  grieve,  but  do  not  de- 
spond. I  have  been  sent  for  to  see  one  to-morrow 
morning  early,  who  is  all-powerful.  She  loved 
me  in  my  childliood;  she  promised  me  many 
things  in  my  youth,  which  I  was  too  proud  to 
accept ;  but  I  will  now  cast  all  pride  away  for  the 
sake  of  him  I  love." 

A  few  lines  more  were  written  still  further 
down,  but  as  the  Count  was  turning  eagerly  to 
read  them,  numerous  sounds  were  heard  from 
the  court  below,  the  clang  of  soldiers  grounding 
their  arms,  and  voices  speaking,  and  the  moment 
after,  various  footsteps  might  be  distinguished 
ascending  the  staircase  which  came  towards  the 
room.  Fearful  that  he  should  be  discovered, 
the  Count  concealed  the  handkerchief  in  his 
bosom ;  but  the  steps  passed  by  the  door  of  his 
apartment,  and,  immediately  after,  heavy  foot- 
falls were  heard  in  the  room  above,  with  voices 
speaking  in  sharp  and  angry  tones.  Those 
sounds  soon  ceased  above,  however;  four  or 
five  persons  were  heard  to  descend  the  stairs, 
and  then  all  became  quiet,  except  that  a  quick 
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footstep  was  still  heard  pacing  backwards  and 
forwards  in  the  apartment  over  head. 

"  That  is  the  Chevalier  de  Rohan,"  thought 
the  Count.  "  What  crime  I  wonder  can  that 
weak  libertine  have  committed,  to  deserve  the 
rigorous  imprisonment  to  which  it  seems  he  is 
to  be  subjected  ?  " 

With  such  brief  thought,  however,  he  dis- 
missed the  subject  from  his  mind,  and  turned 
once  more  to  the  writing.  By  this  time  it  had 
nearly  vanished;  but  being  again  exposed  to 
the  fire  it  re-appeared,  though  more  faintly  than 
before.  Fearful  of  interruption,  the  Count 
turned  to  the  last  lines  which  he  had  not  read. 
They  seemed  to  him,  as  far  as  he  could  judges 
to  be  written  in  the  hand  of  the  Chevalier 
d'Evran,  whom,  to  say  sooth,  in  the  joys  and 
fears  and  agitations  of  the  few  preceding  days, 
he  had  nearly  forgotten. 

"  I  have  just  returned  to  Paris,  dear  Albert,*' 
it  said,  '^  having  gone  down  to  Poitou  to  secure 
evidence,  which  they  would  never  have  suffered 
to  transpire,  if  some  friend  of  yours  had  not 
been  upon  the  spot.  I  have  secured  it.  Fear 
not,  therefore,  for  I  and  your  belle  Cl^mence 
are  labouring  together  to  set  you  free." 

Oil,  human  nature,  strange  and  extraordinary 
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Btate  of  existence  how  many  contradictions  dost 
thou  contain  !  Although  filled  with  such  good 
hopes,  although  containing  such  proofs  of  friend- 
ship, although  conveying  such  important  in- 
telligence, the  lines  written  by  the  Chevalier 
d'Evran  were  not  altogether  pleasing  to  the 
Count  de  Morseiul,  and  he  felt  sensations  that 
he  was  angry  with  himself  for  feeling,  but  which 
all  his  schooling  of  his  own  heart  could  scarcely 
banish. 

"  I  shall  hate  myself,"  he  continued,  "  if  I 
feel  thus.  Must  there  ever  be  some  counter- 
balancing thing  in  life  and  in  feeling,  to  poize 
the  bad  against  the  good,  and  to  make  us  less 
happy,  less  wise,  less  generous  than  we  otherwise 
might  be  ?  Here  new  sensations  have  sprung 
up  in  my  bosom,  of  a  deeper  and  a  finer  kind 
than  I  ever  knew  before ;  and  must  there  come 
some  petty  jealousy,  some  small,  low,  mean  want 
of  confidence,  even  in  those  I  esteem  and  love  to 
debase  me  as  much  as  those  other  feelings  might 
elevate  me  ?  I  will  think  of  such  things  no  more ; 
and  will  only  think  of  Louis  with  gratitude  and 
affection." 

Thus  saying,  or  rather  thus  thinking,  he  re- 
read the  lines  that  had  been  written  by  Cle- 
mence,andfouud  tliereina  balm  anda  consolation* 
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which  healed  all  the  evil  of  the  other.  Having 
done  so,  his  next  care  was  to  efface  the  writing ; 
but  that  he  found  by  no  means  diiBcult,  damp- 
ing the  handkerchief  in  the  cruise  of  water 
which  had  been  left  for  him,  and  which,  hi  a 
few  minutes,  left  not  a  vestige  of  the  lines 
which  had  l>een  traced  for  his  eye  alone.  He 
sat  up  for  some  time  after  this  examination, 
soothed  and  calmed  by  the  tidings  he  had  re- 
ceived, and  certainly  far  more  tranquil  in  every 
respect  than  during  the  first  few  hours  of  his 
confinement. 

The  waning  of  the  lights,  however,  which 
had  been  given  to  him,  warned  him,  at  length, 
tliat  it  was  time  to  retire  to  rest,  and  after  some 
brief  prayers  to  the  Almighty  for  guidance, 
protection,  and  deliverance,  he  undressed  him- 
self, extinguished  the  lights,  and  lay  down  to 
seek  repose ;  but  it  was  in  vain  that  he  did  so, 
for  as  he  lay  on  the  small  prison  bed  which 
was  allotted  to  him,  and  gazed  round  upon  the 
massy  walls  of  the  chamber  in  which  he  was 
confined,  with  the  flickering  light  of  tlie  half- 
extinguished  fire  flashing  from  time  to  time 
on  all  the  various  objects  round  about,  the 
sensation  of  imprisonment,  of  the  utter  loss  of 
liberty,  of  being  cut  off  from  aU  correspondence 
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or  communication  with  his  fellow-men,  of  being 
in  the  power  and  at  the  mercy  of  others,  with- 
out any  appeal  against  their  will,  or  any  means 
of  deliverance  from  their  hands,  came  upon  him 
more  strongly,  more  forcibly  than  ever,  and 
made  a  heart,  not  easily  bent  or  affected  by  any 
apprehensions,  sink  with  a  cold  feeling  of  deep 
and  utter  despondency. 

Thus  passed  several  hours  till,  at  length, 
weariness  overcame  thought,  and  he  obtained 
sleep  towards  the  morning.  He  was  awakened 
by  the  entrance  of  one  of  the  turnkeys,  accom- 
panied by  the  major  of  the  Bastille;  but  the 
tidings  which  the  latter  officer  brought  to  the 
Count  de  Morseiul  were  by  no  means  pleasant, 
or  calculated  to  confirm  the  hopes  that  the 
words  of  Cl^mence  and  the  Chevalier  d'Evran 
had  held  out  to  him. 

"  I  am  sorry  to  tell  you.  Monsieur  de  Mor- 
seiul," he  said,  "  that  the  governor  last  night 
received  orders  from  Monsieur  de  Louvois  to 
place  you  in  stricter  confinement,  and  he  is, 
therefore,  obliged  to  say  that  you  can  no  longer 
be  permitted  to  quit  your  chamber.  Any  thing 
that  can  be  done,  consistent  with  his  duty,  to 
render  your  confinement  less  painful  to  you, 
shall  be  done,  depend  upon  it." 
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llic  officer  was»  then  bowings,  as  if  to  retire: 
1)111  the  Count  stopped  him  by  asking,  ^h 
there  any  c)hjection  to  my  inquiring,  Sir,  whe* 
tli<*r  tliere  is  ci  cause  assigned  for  this  ne« 
orchr  ?  " 

^'  In  re<^ard  to  that  I  am  as  i^rnorant  as  yoor* 
self,"  replied  the  major.  "  All  I  can  tell  is* 
that  the  order  was  brought  by  Monsieur  de 
Hri-siic  at  the  same  time  that  he  conveyed 
liilhcr  the  Chevalier  de  Rohan/'  and,  without 
waiting  for  any  further  (^uestionsy  he  quitted 
the  i-ooin  in  liaste;  and  the  turnkey,  liaviiig 
l)r(>n<r]it  the  Count  his  breakfast,  and,  as  far  as 
p()s^ihli»,  arranged  the  room  with  some  degree 
of  neatness,  foUowed  the  major  and  locked  llie 
door. 

'r\w  full  horrors  of  imprisonment  nous  fell 
upon  the  Count  de  Morseiul,  and  the  day 
worr  away  without  his  holding  any  further  in- 
tercourse with  any  human  being,  except  when 
his  dinner  and  his  supper  wTre  brought  to  him 
by  one  of  the  turnkeys.  We  need  not  pause 
upon  his  sen>ati()ns,  nor  describe  minutely  all 
the  dark  and  horrible  anticipations  which  rose, 
like  phantoms,  to  people  his  solitary  chamber. 
Night  cume  at  length,  and  tliis  night,  at  least, 
he  slept ;  for  the  exhaustion  of  his  corporeal 
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frame,  by  the  intense  emotions  of  his  mind,  was 
far  greater  than  that  which  could  have  been 
produced  by  a  day  of  the  most  unusual  exercise. 
Day  had  scarcely  dawned  on  the   following 
morning,  however,  when  he  was  roused  by  two 
of  the  officers  of  the  prison  entering  his  cham- 
ber, and  desiring  him  to  rise,  as  an  officer  from 
the  King  was  waiting  to  convey  him   to  the 
royal  chamber,  at  the  arsenal,  where  a  commis- 
sion was  sitting  for  the  purpose  of  interrogating 
him  and  his  accomplices.     The  Count  made  no 
observation,  but  hastened  to  do  as  he  was  di- 
rected ;  and,  as  soon  as  he  was  dressed,  he  de- 
scended the  narrow  and  tortuous  staircase  into 
the  great  -court  of  the  Bastille,  where  he  found 
the  soldiers  of  the  garrison  drawn  up  in  arms 
on  either  side,  together  with  a  number  of  officers 
belonging  to  the  staff  of  the  garrison,  various 
turnkeys  and  other  gaolers,  and  in  their  hands, 
evidently  as  prisoners,  the  unfortunate  Chevalier 
de  Rohan,  and  an  old  white-headed  man,  ap- 
parently of  seventy  years  of  age,  with  a  shrewd 
and  cunning  countenance,    more  strongly  ex- 
pressive of  acuteness  than  vigour  of  mind. 

Without  suffering  him  to  speak  with  any  one, 
the  officers  of  the  prison  placed  him  in  file  im- 
mediately after  the    Chevalier  de    Rohan  —  a 
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gaoler,  however,  interposing  between  each  of 
the  prisoners  and  the  one  that  followed;  — and 
thus,  between  a  double  row  of  soldiery,  they 
marched  on  into  the  Cour  du  Gauvememenij  as  if 
they  were  about  to  be  conducted  to  the  house 
of  the  governor.  When  they  reached  that 
court,  however,  they  turned  at  once  to  the  left, 
mounted  a  flight  of  steps  leading  to  a  raised 
terrace  which  overlooked  the  water,  and  then 
passing  onward,  approached  the  grating  which 
separated  tliat  court  from  the  gardens  of  the 
arsenal. 

At  the  grating  appeared  a  large  body  of 
musketeers,  commanded  by  an  officer  of  the 
name  of  Jouvelle,  who  had  served  under  the 
Count  de  Morseiul  himself  and  into  his  hands 
the  officers  of  the  Bastille  delivered  their  pri- 
soners, wlio  were  then  mardied,  imder  a  strong 
escort,  to  the  arsenal,  where  the  commission 
was  sitting.  All  the  gates  of  the  gardens  and 
of  the  building  itself,  the  Count  remarked, 
were  in  the  hands  of  tlie  musketeers  of  the 
King,  and  not  another  individual  was  to  be 
seen  besides  the  soldiery,  in  the  gardens  usually 
so  thronged  with  the  good  citizens  of  Paris. 

Passing  through  several  of  the  narrow  and 
intricate  passages  of  the  building,  the  three 
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prisoners  were  placed  in  a  room  which  seemed 
to  have  been  destined  for  a  military  mess-room ; 
and,  while  they  were  kept  separate  by  their 
guards,  an  inferior  officer  was  sent  out  to  see 
whether  the  commission  was  ready  to  proceed. 
In  a  few  minutes  he  returned  with  two  officers 
of  the  court,  who  demanded  the  presence  of 
Louis  Chevalier  de  Rohan. 

The  interrogation  of  this  prisoner  lasted  for 
a  great  length  of  time ;  but,  at  the  end  of  about 
an  hour  and  a  half,  the  same  officers  re-appeared, 
demanding  the  presence  of  Affinius  Vandenen- 
den,  upon  which  the  old  man,  whom  we  have 
mentioned,  rose  and  followed  them  out  of  the 
room.  The  Chevalier,  however,  had  not  re- 
turned with  the  officers,  and  during  the  space 
of  half  an  hour  longer  the  Count  de  Morseiul 
remained  in  suspense,  in  regard  to  what  was 
proceeding.  At  length  the  officers  once  more 
appeared,  and  with  them  the  captain  of  the 
musketeers,  de  Jouvelle,  who,  while  the  ushers 
pronounced  the  name  of  *'  Albert  Count  of 
Morseiul,"  passed  by  the  prisoner,  as  if  to  speak 
to  one  of  the  soldiers,  saying,  in  a  low  voice,  as 
he  did  so,  "  Be  of  good  cheer.  Count ;  they 
have  said  nothing  to  criminate  you." 

The  Count  passed  on  without  reply,  and  fol- 
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lowed  the  ushers  into  another  chamber  at  the 
farther  end  of  the  passage,  where  he  found  a 
number  of  lawyers  and  counsellors  of  state  as- 
sembled as  a  royal  commission,  and  presided 
by  the  well-known  La  Reynie.  The  aspect 
of  the  room  was  not  that  of  a  court  of  justice, 
and  it  was  evident  that  the  commissioners 
met  simply  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on 
the  preliminary  interrogatories.  The  Count 
was  furnished  with  a  seat,  and  after  a  whisper- 
ing consultation,  for  a  moment,  between  La 
Reynie  and  one  of  his  brethren,  the  former 
commenced  the  interrogation  of  the  Count  by 
assuring  him  of  the  clemency  and  mercy  of  the 
King's  disposition,  and  adjuring  him  to  tell, 
frankly  and  straight-forwardly,  the  whole  truth, 
as  the  only  means  of  clearing  his  reputation, 
and  re-establishing  himself  in  the  royal  favour. 
To  this  exordium  the  Count  de  Morseiul 
merely  replied  by  an  inclination  of  the  head, 
very  well  knowing  that  with  some  of  the  gen- 
tlemen whom  he  saw  before  him  it  was  advis- 
able to  be  as  niggardly  of  speech  as  possible. 
La  Reynie  then  proceeded  to  ask  how  long 
he  had  been  acquainted  witii  the  Chevalier  de 
Rohan,  and  the  Count  replied  that  he  had 
known  him  for  many  years. 
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"  When  (lid  vou  see  him  last?"  demanded 
the  judge,  "  and  where  ?  " 

"In  the  gardens  of  Versailles,"  answered  the 
Count,  calmly,  not  five  minutes  before  I  was 
myself  arrested." 

"  And  upon  what  occasion,"  demanded  the 
judge,  "  did  you  see  him  previously  ?" 

"  I  saw  him,"  replied  the  Count,  "  when  I 
visited  the  Due  de  Rouvre,  at  Poitiers,  and 
once  also  upon  the  road  between  Paris  and 
Versailles,  about  three  or  four  days  ago." 

"  Are  you  sure  that  these  are  the  only  days 
that  you  liave  seen  him  ?  "  demanded  the  judge. 
"  Recollect  yourself,  Monsieur  le  Comte.  I 
think  you  must  have  forgotten." 

"  No,  I  have  not,"  replied  the  Count.  "  I 
have  only  seen  him  on  these  two  occasions  since 
I  arrived  in  Paris,  and  two  or  three  times  dur- 
ing my  stay  at  Poitiers." 

"  Ay,  there  is  the  fact,"  said  La  Reynie. 
"  You  saw  him  frequently  at  Poitiers." 

"  I  also  saw  various  blacksmiths,  and  lackeys, 
and  horse-boys,"  said  the  Count,  unable  to  con- 
ceive what  connection  there  could  exist  between 
any  cliargcs  iigainst  himself  and  those  against 
the  Chevalier  de  Rohan,  who  was  known  to  be 
a  zealous  Catholic,  "  and  with  them,  the  black- 
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smiths,  lackeys,  and  horse-boys,  I  had  es  much 
to  do  as  I  had  with  the  Chevalier  de  Rohan, 
and  no  more." 

"  And  pray,"  continued  La  Reynie,  in  the 
same  tone,  "  what  private  conversations  took 
place  between  you  and  the  Chevalier  at 
Poitiers  ?  To  the  best  of  your  recollection  re- 
peat the  substance  thereof." 

The  Count  smiled,  "  To  the  best  of  my 
recollection,  then,"  he  said,  "  the  substance  was 
as  follows :  ^  Good  day.  Count  de  Morseiui. 
Good  morning,  Monsieur  de  Rohan.  What  a 
beautiful  day  it  is.  Monsieur  de  Morseiui.  It 
is  the  most  charming  weather  I  remember. 
Tliere  is  a  sad  want  of  rain.  Monsieur  le  Che- 
valier, and  I  fear  the  poor  peasantry  will  suiTer. 
Do  you  go  out  with  the  duke  to  hunt  to-day  ? 
I  think  not,  for  my  horses  are  tired.'  Such, 
Sir,  is  the  substance  of  the  only  private  con- 
versations that  took  place  between  myself  and 
the  Chevalier  at  Poitiers." 

"  Was  that  all,  Monsieur  de  Moraeiul  ? " 
demanded  La  Reynie,  with  tolerable  good  hu- 
mour. "  Are  you  sure  you  have  forgot  nothing 
of  equal  importance  ?  " 

"  I  believe  I  have  not  forgot  one  word,** 
replied  the  Count,  "  except  that,  on  one  occasion, 
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Monsieur  de  Rohan  said  to  me,  ^  Your  hat  is 
unlooped,  Count : '  when,  I  am  afraid,  I  looped 
it  without  thanking  him." 

"  WeU,  then,  now  to  somewhat  longer  and 
more  important  conversations,  my  good  young 
gentleman,"  said  La  Reynie.  "  What  has 
passed  between  you  and  the  Chevalier  de  Ro- 
han when  you  have  met  him  since  your  arrival 
at  the  court  ?  " 

"  Wliy,  Sir,"  replied  the  Count,  with  a  grave 
and  somewhat  grieved  air,  '*  I  give  you  my 
word  that  nothing  passed  between  the  Cheva- 
lier de  Rohan  and  myself  which  at  all  affected 
his  Majesty's  service,  and  I  would  fain,  if  it 
were  possible,  avoid  entering  into  particulars 
which,  if  told  to  every  body,  might  be  painful  to 
a  gentleman  of  my  acquaintance,  who,  I  trust, 
may  yet  clear  himself  of  any  serious  charge." 

*^  Monsieur  le  Comte  de  Morseiul,"  said 
the  Counsellor  Ormesson,  "  we  respect  your 
motives,  and  have  regard  to  the  manner  in 
which  you  have  expressed  them ;  but  the  Che- 
valier de  Rohan,  I  am  sorry  to  inform  you, 
stands  charged  with  high  treason  upon  very 
strong  presumptive  evidence.  There  are  par- 
ticular circumstances  which  induce  a  belief  that 
you  may  have  had  something  to  do  with  his 
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schemes.  We  trust  tliat  such  is  not  the  case; 
but  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  you  should 
clearly  and  explicitly  state  the  nature  of  any 
transactions  which  may  have  taken  place  be- 
tween you  and  him,  both  for  your  own  safety, 
for  his,  and  out  of  respect  and  duty  to  the 
King." 

"  Then,  Sir,  I  have  no  other  choice,"  replied 
the  Count,  "  but  to  yield  to  your  reasons,  and 
to  beg  that  you  would  put  your  questions 
in  such  a  shape  that  I  may  answer  them  dis^ 
tinctly  and  easily." 

"  Very  well.  Monsieur  de  Morseiul,"  said 
La  Reynie;  *' we  have  always  heard  that  you 
are  a  gentleman  of  honour,  who  would  not  pre- 
varicate even  to  save  his  own  life.  Pray  inform 
us  what  was  the  nature  of  the  conversation  be- 
tween you  and  the  Chevalier  de  Rohan,  on  the 
morning  of  the  23d  of  this  month." 

"It  was  a  very  short  one,"  replied  the  Count, 
somewhat  surprised  to  see  what  accurate  in- 
formation of  his  proceedings  had  been  obtained. 
"  The  Chevalier  overtook  me  as  I  was  going  to 
Versailles,  and  on  that  occasion  Monsieur  de 
Rohan  informed  me  that  he  had  lost  a  large 
sum  at  the  gaming  table  on  the  night  before, 
and  begged  me  to  lend  him  a  hundred  louis,  in 
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the  hopes  of  recovering  it  by  the  same  means. 
I  advised  him  strongly  to  abstain  from  such 
proceedings,  but  of  course  did  not  refuse  to 
lend  him  what  he  asked." 

"  Then  did  you  lend  him  the  hundred  louis 
on  the  spot?"  demanded  La  Reynie. 

"  No,"  replied  the  Count;  "  I  told  him  that 
I  had  not  such  a  sum  with  me,  but  promised  to 
send  it  to  him  at  his  lodgings  in  the  course  of 
the  afternoon,  which  I  did  as  soon  as  ever  I 
arrived  at  Versailles." 

"  Pray  how  happened  it,  Monsieur  de  Mor- 
seiul,"  demanded  Ormesson,  "  that  as  you  were 
going  to  Versailles,  and  the  Chevalier  overtook 
you  going  thither  also;  you  did  not  ride  on 
together,  as  would  seem  natural  for  two  gen- 
tlemen like  yourselves  ?  " 

"  Nay,"  replied  the  Count,  smiling,  "  that  I 
think  is  pressing  the  matter  rather  too  far. 
Monsieur.  My  society  might  not  be  pleasant 
to  the  Chevalier,  or  the  reverse  might  be  the 
case ;  or  we  might  have  other  business  by  the 
way.  A  thousand  circumstances  of  the  same 
kind  might  occur." 

"  Well,  then,  I  will  put  the  question  straight- 
forwardly and  at  once,"  said  Ormesson.  "  Had 
you,  or  had  you  not,  any  reason  to  believe  that 
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the  Chevalier  de  Rohan  was  at  that  time  en- 
gaged in  schemes  dangerous  to  the  state?" 

"  None  in  the  world,"  replied  the  Count, 
^'  and  no  such  feelings  or  ideas  whatsoever  had 
any  share  in  preventing  my  riding  on  with  the 
Chevalier  de  Rohan."       ^ 

The  Commissioners  looked  at  each  other  for 
a  moment  with  an  inquiring  glance,  and  then 
La  Reynie  placed  before  the  Count  a  note 
which  was  to  the  following  effect :  — 

*'  My  dear  Count, 

"  I  have  received  what  you  sent  me,  for 
which  I  return  you  many  thanks,  and  I  have 
not  the  slightest  doubt,  by  your  assistance,  to 
be  able  to  accomplish  the  purpose  I  have  in 
view. 

**  Your  devoted, 

"  The  Chevalier  de  Rohan." 

^^  Pray,  Monsieur  de  Morseiul,"  said  the 
Counsellor,  "  do  you  recognise  that  note?" 

"  Most  assuredly,"  replied  the  Count.  "  I 
received  that  note  from  the  Chevalier  de  Rohan, 
on  the  very  evening  of  the  day  we  have  just 
mentioned." 

**  And  pray,  what  is  the  interpretation  you 
put  upon  it?"  demanded  La  Reynie. 
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"  Simply,"  replied  the  Count,  "  that  he  had 
received  the  hundred  louis  which  I  sent  him, 
and  hoped  by  employing  them  at  the  gaming- 
table to  be  enabled  to  win  back  the  sum  that 
he  had  lost." 

"  It  seems  to  me,"  said  the  judge,  "that  the  note 
will  very  well  bear  two  interpretations.  Count,  and 
that  supposing  a  gentleman  unfortunate  enough 
to  have  laid  schemes  for  introducing  a  foreign 
enemy  into  the  country,  or  for  causing  any  of 
the  provinces  of  the  kingdom  to  revolt,  and 
supposing  him,  at  the  same  time,  to  be  greatly 
straightened  for  money  and  assistance  —  it 
seems  to  me,  1  say,  that  the  note  before  us  is 
just  such  a  one  as  he  would  write  to  a  friend 
who  had  come  to  his  aid  at  the  moment  of 
need,  either  by  giving  him  aid  of  a  pecuniary 
or  of  any  other  kind." 

"  All  I  can  say,  Sir,"  replied  the  Count,  "  is 
that  the  note  before  you  I  received  from  the 
Chevalier  de  Rohan,  and  that  no  other  inter- 
pretation than  the  one  I  have  given  was,  or 
could  be,  put  upon  it  by  me.  I  knew  of  no 
schemes  whatsoever  against  the  state,  and  the 
Chevalier  himself  had  certainly  no  other  mean- 
ing than  the  one  I  have  assigned.  It  will  be 
very  easy  for  you,  however,  gentlemen,  to  place 
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the  note  before  the  Chevalier,  and  make  him 
explain  it  himself.  Though  an  unfortunate 
gentleman,  he  is  still  a  gentleman  of  honour, 
and  will  tell  you  the  truth.  We  have  had  no 
conversation  together  upon  the  subject.  We 
have  not  even  interchanged  a  word  as  we  came 
hither,  and  you  can  compare  his  statement  with 
mine." 

"  Perhaps  that  may  have  been  done  already. 
Monsieur  de  Morseiul,"  said  Ormesson,  "  but 
at  all  events  we  think  we  may  close  your  ex- 
amination for  to-day.  The  interrogation  may 
be  resumed  at  a  future  period,  when  other 
things  Iv.ive  become  manifest;  and  we  have 
only,  at  present,  to  exhort  you,  on  all  occasions, 
to  deal  frankly  and  openly  with  the  court." 

*'  Such  is  always  my  custom  to  do.  Sir,"  re- 
plied the  Count.  "  I  stand  before  you  con- 
scious of  my  innocence  of  any  crime  whatsoever, 
and,  having  nothing  to  conceal,  am  always  ready 
to  state- frankly  and  truly  what  I  know,  except 
when  by  so  doing  I  may  wound  or  injure 
others." 

Thus  saying,  he  bowed  to  the  Commissioners 
and  retired.  At  the  door  of  the  chamber  he 
found  two  musketeers  waiting  for  his  coming 
out,  and,  being  placed  between  them,  he  was 
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once  more  conducted  back  to  the  Bastille  by  the 
same  way  he  had  come.  He  was  then  led  by  the 
turnkeys,  who  were  in  waiting  to  receive  him, 
to  the  same  apartment  which  he  had  previously 
occupied ;  but  before  nightfall,  it  was  notified 
to  him  that  the  liberties  of  the  Bastille  were 
restored  to  him,  and  he  received  some  slight 
solace  by  knowing  that  he  should  not,  for  some 
time  at  least,  be  confined  to  the  solitary  dis- 
comfort of  his  own  apartment,  with  no  occu- 
pation but  to  stride  from  one  side  to  tlie  other, 
or  gazing  out  of  the  narrow  window,  endea* 
vour  to  gain  a  sight  of  what  was  passing  in  the 
rue  St.  Antoine. 
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CHAPTER  III. 


THE    EXECUTION. 


Within  the  walls  of  the  Bastille,  some  weeks 
passed  over  almost  without  incident,  but  not 
without  pain  to  the  Count  de  Morseiul ;  but  it 
would  be  tedious  to  detail  all  the  feelings  and 
the  thoughts  that  crossed  each  other  in  his 
bosom  during  that  period.  He  was  still  allowed 
a  great  degree  of  liberty,  was  permitted  to  take 
exercise  in  the  great  court,  to  converse  with 
many  of  the  other  prisoners,  and  to  hear  whis- 
pers of  what  WHS  taking  place  in  the  world 
without.  But  none  of  those  whispers  gave  him 
any  tidings  of  those  he  loved,  any  indication  of 
his  own  probable  fate,  or  any  news  of  the  church 
to  which  he  belonged ;  and  he  remarked  with 
pain,  that  while  many  of  the  other  prisoners 
received  visits  from  their  friends  and  acquaint- 
ances, either  no  one  sought  to  see  him,  or  else 
those  who  did  so  were  excluded  by  some  express 
order. 

He  grieved  over  this,  and  perhaps  felt. 
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some  degree  of  bitterness  of  spirit,  that  the 
iron  of  captivity  might  not  only  enter  into  the 
soul,  but  might  wear  and  corrode  the  mind  on 
which  it  pressed.  Such  feelings  made  him  at 
once  apply  himself  eagerly  to  every  thing  that 
could  occupy  his  thoughts,  and  turn  them  from 
contemplations  which  he  knew  to  be  not  only 
painful,  but  hurtful  also ;  and  he  soon  created 
for  himself  a  number  of  those  occupations  which 
many  an  unhappy  man  besides  himself  has 
devised  at  different  times  for  the  solace  of  cap- 
tivity. 

The  library,  however,  was  his  greatest  enjoy- 
ment. Though  so  fond  of  all  manly  exercises, 
and  famous  for  his  skill  therein,  he  had  from 
his  youth  loved  the  communing  with  other 
minds,  in  the  pages  which  the  hand  of  genius 
has  traced,  and  which  have  been  given  forth  as 
the  deliberate  effort  of  the  writer's  spirit.  He 
loved,  I  say,  that  communing  with  other  men's 
hearts  and  minds  which  is  undisturbed  by  dis- 
cussion, or  wordy  dispute,  or  any  of  the  petty 
vanities  that  creep  into  the  living  conversation 
even  of  the  great,  the  learned,  and  the  good ; 
and  now,  though  the  library  was  small,  and 
perhaps  not  very  well  selected,  yet  there  was 
many  a  book  therein  which  afforded  him  sweet 
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occupation  during  some,  at  least,  of  llie  melan- 
choly liours  of  imprisonment. 

At  other  times  he  walked  the  length  of  the 
court  yard,  gaining  where  he  could  a  gleam  of 
sunshine ;  and  rather  than  suffer  his  thoughts,  as 
he  did  so  walk,  to  dwell  upon  the  painful  theme 
of  his  own  fate,  he  would  count  the  very  stones 
of  the  pavement,  and  moralise  upon  their  shapes 
and  colours.  Almost  every  day,  during  the 
period  we  hjive  mentioned,  the  guard  was  turned 
out,  the  prisoners  having  their  liberties  were 
ordered  to  keej)  back,  and  a  train  of  others  in 
the  stricter  state  of  imprisonment  were  inarched 
out  to  the  arsenal.  Amonn^st  these  was  usually 
the  unhappy  Chevalier  de  Rohan  ;  and  the 
wistful,  longing  gaze  with  which  one  day  he 
looked  round  the  court  as  he  passed  tlirough, 
seeming  to  envy  the  other  prisoners  the  sort  of 
liberty  they  enjoyed,  c.iused  the  Count  de  Mor- 
seiul  to  task  severely  liis  own  heart  for  the  re- 
pinings  which  he  felt  at  his  own  situation. 

Various  little  occurrences  of  the  same  kind 
took  place  from  time  to  time,  affording  a  mo- 
mentary matter  of  interest  in  the  midst  of  the 
dark  sameness  of  the  prison  life.  At  one  period, 
during  the  whole  of  several  nights,  the  Count 
de  Morseiul  heard  at   intervals   voices  which 
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seemed  to  be  shouting  through  speaking  trum- 
pets. The  place  from  which  the  sound  pro- 
ceeded varied  constantly ;  and  the  young  pri- 
soner could  only  conclude  that  some  friends 
of  one  of  the  sad  inhabitants  of  the  Bastille  were 
prowling  round  it,  endeavouring  to  communi- 
cate intelligence.  He  listened  eagerly,  in  the 
supposition  that  those  sounds  might  be  addressed 
to  him ;  but  though  from  time  to  time  he  could 
catch  a  single  word,  such  as  "  dead,"  "  told," 
&c.,  he  could  make  no  continuous  sense  of  what 
was  said. 

The  first  time  this  occurred  was  shortly 
after  his  examination  before  the  commission, 
and  it  continued,  for  three  or  four  nights,  to  be 
repeated  at  different  hours;  but  still  the  sounds 
were  loo  distant  for  him  to  ascertain  the  meaning 
of  the  speakers,  and  he  was  obliged  to  content 
himself  with  believing  that  this  intelligence  was 
not  intended  for  himself,  and  hoping  that  it  had 
been  more  distinct  to  the  unfortunate  pei*son 
for  whose  ears  it  was  designed.*     After  having 

*  The  words  were  iDtended  for  the  unfortunate  Cheva- 
lier de  Rohan,  and  were  "  Uatr^umont  est  mort,  et  n'a 
rien  dit."  The  unhappy  prisoner,  like  the  Count  de  Mor- 
seiul,  was  not  able  to  distinguish  the  meaning  of  his 
friends  ;  otherwise  those  words,  if  he  had  shaped  his 
course  accordingly,  would  have  insured  his  safety. 
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listened  during  the  whole  of  one  night,  and  the 
words  not  being  repeated,  he  determined  to  ask 
one  of  his  fellow-prisoners,  who  had  the  liberty 
like  himself  of  walking  in  the  court,  whether  he 
had  heard  it,  and  had  been  able  to  niake  out 
what  was  said. 

The  personage  whom  he  fixed  upon  in  his 
own  mind  for  that  purpose  was  a  tall,  up- 
right, elderly  man,  with  a  soldier-like  air, 
and  a  good  deal  of  frankness  of  manner,  ap- 
proaching, perhaps,  to  what  is  called  blufTness, 
without  being  in  the  slightest  degree  rude  or 
uncivil.  He  seemed  to  seek  nobody,  but  to 
converse  willingly  with  any  one  when  he  was 
sought  —  gave  his  opinion  in  few  words,  but 
distinctly,  accurately,  and  positively  — -  bore  his 
imprisonment  with  perfect  lightness  and  indif- 
ference—  never  referred  in  the  slightest  degree 
to  the  cause  thereof  or  to  his  own  history, 
though  without  appearing  to  avoid  the  subject 
at  all  —  and,  in  short,  impressed  strongly  on 
the  minds  of  those  who  saw  him,  and  were 
accustomed  to  judge  of  the  world,  that  he  was 
a  frank,  upright,  straight-forward  soldier,  accus- 
tomed to  various  kinds  of  endurance,  and  bear- 
ing all  with  manly  firmness  and  resolution. 

He  spoke  French  with  great  fluency  and  ac^ 
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curacy ;  but  at^  times,  in  conversing  with  him, 
the  Count  de  Morseiul  had  fancied  he  could 
remark  a  foreign  accent,  though  very  slight, 
and  he  was  inclined  to  believe  that  the  old  officer 
was  one  of  the  Weimerians  who  had  served  so  long 
in  the  pay  of  France.    His  countenance,  indeed, 
was  not  like  that  of  a  German ;  there  was  more 
quickness  and  brightness  of  the  eye,  and  the 
features  were  more  elongated,  and  somewhat 
sharper  than  is  common  amongst  the  Teutonic 
races.    But  still  a  great  part  of  the  Weimerian 
troops  had  been  levied  on  the  borders  of  the 
Rhine,  where  the  mixture  of  French  and  other 
blood  often  makes  itself  strongly  to  be  remarked 
amongst  the  German  population.    His  ordinary 
walk  was  from  one  corner  of  the  court-yard  to 
the  opposite  angle,  which  gave  the  utmost  extent 
of  space  that  could  be  had ;  and  there  the  young 
Count,  on  descending  the  staircase,  found  him 
walking  up  and  down  with  his  usual  quick  pace 
and  erect  carriage.  Though  the  old  man  neither 
paused  nor   noticed   him   further   than   by   a 
passing  "Good  morning.  Sir,"  the  Count  joined 
him,  and  at  once  spoke  of  the  matter  in  ques- 
tion. 

"  Have  you  heard,"  he  said,  "  during  this 
last  night  or  two,  some  people  shouting,  ap- 
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other.  "  But  I  am  on  tl 
prison  to  you,  you  know, : 
seemed  to  come  from  you. 
not  further  round  than  tlic 
think  they  were  addressed 

"  I  think  not,"  replied 
tliey  were,  I  certainly  coi 
them.  I  looked  out  of  i 
sight  as  &r  as  possible  of 
moonlight  the  other  nigh 
cessful ;  for  I  can  see,  as  1 
little  Place  St.  Antoine,  bu 
ever,  I  tried  to  dtstingai 
certainly  they  were  not  I 
know." 

"  A  speaking  trumpet  m 
ence,"  replied  his  companio 
liked  to  have  heard  them  m 
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either  trying  me  or  punishing  me  in  any  other 
way  than  by  imprisonment,  that  they  dare  not 
do." 

"  That  is  in  some  degree  a  happy  situation," 
said  the  Count.  "  But  I  scarcely  know  how 
that  can  be,  for  judging  by  my  own  case,  and 
that  of  many  others,  I  have  no  slight  reason  to 
believe  that  they  dare  try  or  punish  any  man  in 
France,  whether  guilty  or  not." 

"  Any  Frenchman  you  mean,  Count,"  replied 
the  stranger ;  "  but  that  does  not  happen  to  be 
my  case;  and  though  my  own  King  may  be 
rascal  and  fool  enough  to  let  me  stay  here  wear- 
ing out  the  last  days  of  a  life,  the  greater  part 
of  which  has  been  devoted  to  the  service  of 
himself  and  his  ungrateful  ancestors,  yet  I  do 
not  believe  that  he  dare  for  his  life  suffer  me 
to  be  publicly  injured.  A  trial  would,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  be  known  sooner  or  later. 
They  may  poison  me,  perhaps,"  he  continued, 
"  to  keep  me  quiet,  though  I  do  not  think  it 
either*  Your  King  is  not  so  bad  as  that,  though 
he  is  a  great  tyrant ;  but  he  is  not  bloody  by 
his  nature.  However,  Monsieur  de  Morseiul, 
as  I  am  not  in  here  for  any  crime,  as  I  never 
had  any  thing  to  do  with  a  conspiracy  of  any 
kind,  as  I  am  not  a  native  of  this  country,  or 
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a  subject  of  your  King,  as  I  have  not  a  secret 
in  the  world,  and  little  more  monev  than  will 
serve  to  feed  and  clothe  me,  I  do  not  see  that 
any  one  can  have  either  object  or  interest  in 
hallooing  at  me  through  a  speaking  trumpet." 

"  You  have  excited  my  curiosity,"  said  the 
Count,  ^^  and  a  Frenchman's  curiosity,  yoa  know, 
is  «ilways  somewhat  intrusive;  but  as  you  have 
just  said  that  you  have  not  a  secret  in  the 
world,  it  will  seem  less  impertinent  than  it  other- 
wise would  be  if  I  a»k  what,  in  the  name  of 
fortune,  you  can  be  here  for?" 

'*  Not  in  the  least  impertinent,"  replied  the 
other.  ^'  I  am  in  here  for  something  of  the  same 
kind  that  they  tell  me  you  are  in  here  for: 
namely,  for  diifering  from  the  King  of  France 
in  regard  to  transubstantiation ;  for  thinking 
that  he'll  go  to  the  devil  at  once  when  he  dies, 
without  stopping  half-way  at  a  posthouse,  called 
Purgatory,  which  a  set  of  scoundrels  have  esta* 
blished  for  their  own  particular  convenience; 
and  for  judging  it  a  great  deal  better  that  peo- 
ple should  sing  psalms,  and  say  their  prayen^ 
in  a  language  that  they  understand,  than  in  a 
tongue  they  know  not  a  word  of.  I  mean, 
in  short,  for  being  a  Protestant;  for  if  it  had 
not  been  for  that,  I  should  not  have  been  in  here. 
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The  fact  was,  I  served  long  in  this  country  in 
former  times,  and  having  taken  it  into  my  head 
to  see  it  again,  and  to  visit  some  old  friends,  I 
undertook  a  commission  to  bring  back  a  couple 
of  brats  of  a  poor  cousin  of  mine,  who  had  been 
left  here  for  their  education.  Louis  found  out 
what  I  was  about,  declared  that  I  came  to  make 
Protestant  converts,  and  shut  me  up  in  the  Bas- 
tille, where  I  have  been  now  nearly  nine  months. 
I  sent  a  message  over  to  the  King  of  England  by 
a  fellow-prisoner  who  was  set  at  liberty  some  time 
ago.  But  every  one  knows  that  Charles  would 
have  sold  his  own  soul  by  the  pound,  and  thrown 
his  father  and  mother,  and  all  his  family,  into  the 
scale,  for  the  sake  of  a  few  crowns,  at  any  time. 
This  Popish  rascal,  too,  who  is  now  on  the  throne, 
doubtless  thinks  that  I  am  just  as  well  where  I 
am,  so  I  calculate  upon  whistling  away  my  days 
within  the  four  walls  of  this  court. —  I  don't 
care,  it  can't  last  very  long.  I  was  sixty-five 
on  the  third  of  last  month,  and  though  there 
feels  some  life  in  these  old  limbs,  the  days  of 
Mathuselah,  thank  God,  are  gone  by,  and  we've 
no  more  kicking  about  now  for  a  thousand  years. 
I  shouldn't  wonder,"  he  continued,  "if  the 
people  you  heard  were  hallooing  to  that  unfor- 
tunate Chevalier  de  Rohan,  whom  they  dragged 
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through  this  morning  to  be  interrogated  again. 
They  »ay  he'll  have  his  head  chopped  off  to  a 
certainty.  If  we  could  Iiave  found  out  what 
the  people  said  we  might  have  told  hira,  for 
prisoners  will  get  at  each  other  let  them  do 
what  they  like." 

"  I  listened  for  one  whole  night,"  said  the 
Count,  "  but  found  it  c[uite  in  vain.  The  judges 
I  suppose  are  satisfied  that  I  had  nothing  to  do 
with  this  business  of  the  Chevalier  de  Rohan's, 
otherwise  they  would  have  had  me  up  again  for 
examination." 

"  God  knows,"  replied  his  companion.  "  Ty- 
ranny is  like  an  actor  at  a  country  fair,  and  one 
never  knows  which  way  he  will  kick  next." 

Thus  passed  the  conversation  between  the 
CoiHit  and  the  old  English  officer,  whose  name, 
somewhat  disfigured  indeed,  may  be  found  writ- 
ten in  the  registers  of  tlie  Bastille  as  arrested  on 
suspicion ;  for  which  crime  he,  like  many  othersi 
was  subjected  to  imprisonment  for  a  lengthened 
period.  He  and  the  Count  de  Morseiul  now 
usually  took  their  walk  together,  and  in  his 
society  the  young  nobleman  found  no  small  de- 
light, for  there  was  a  sort  of  quaint  indifference 
which  gave  salt  and  flavour  to  considerable 
good  sense  and  originality  of  thought.     The 
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old  man  himself  seemed  to  take  a  pleasure  in 
conversing  with  the  young  Count ;  which  was 
evidently  not  the  case  with  the  generality  of  his 
fellow-prisoners.  One  morning,  however,  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  period  we  have  mentioned, 
the  sound  of  the  falling  drawbridge  was  heard, 
the  soldiers  drew  up  in  double  line,  the  order 
for  all  the  other  prisoners  to  fall  back  was  given, 
and  the  Chevalier  de  Rohan,  followed  by  two 
or  three  other  prisoners,  amongst  whom  were 
Vandenenden  and  a  lady,  were  brought  in  as  if 
from  examination. 

The  countenances  of  almost  all  were  very 
pale,  with  the  exception  of  that  of  the  Chevalier 
de  Rohan,  which  was  inflamed,  with  a  fiery 
spot  on  either  cheek,  while  his  eyes  flashed 
fire,  and  his  lips  were  absolutely  covered  with 
foam.  Four  times  between  the  great  gate  of  the 
court  and  the  tower  in  which  he  was  confined,  he 
halted  abruptly,  and  turning  round  with  furious 
gestures  to  the  guards  and  gaolers  who  sur- 
rounded him,  poured  forth  a  torrent  of  fierce 
and  angry  words,  exclaiming  that  he  had  been 
deceived,  cheated,  that  the  King's  name  had 
been  used  to  assure  him  of  safety,  and  that  now 
the  King  had  retracted  the  promises  and  was 
going  to  murder  him. 
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It  was  in  vain  that  the  guards  tried  to 
stop  him/  and  endeavoured  to  force  liim  on- 
ward. Still  he  turned  round  as  soon  as  ever 
he  had  an  opportunity,  and  shouted  forth 
the  same  accusation  with  horrible  impreca- 
tions and  even  blasphemies.  Tlie  second 
prisoner,  who  seemed  to  be  a  military  man, 
paused  and  regarded  the  Chevalier  with  a  stem 
and  somewhat  scornful  air,  but  the  lady  and 
the  old  man,  Vandenenden,  were  drowned  in 
tears,  and  from  all  the  Count  saw  he  concluded 
that  the  trial  of  the  Chevalier  and  his  accom- 
plices had  either  terminated  in  their  condem- 
nation, or  else  had  taken  such  a  turn  as  showed 
that  result  to  be  inevitable. 

From  that  time  none  of  the  prisoners  who 
had  the  liberties  of  the  Bastille  were  allowed  to 
remain  in  the  court  when  the  Chevalier  and  bis 
accomplices  passed  through  it,  an  order  being 
given  before  the  gates  were  opened,  for  every  one 
to  retire  to  his  own  apartments.  Three  days  after 
this  new  regulation,  such  an  order  having  been 
given,  the  Count  obeyed  it  willingly,  for  the  wea- 
ther had  become  cold  and  damp,  and  the  court 
of  the  Bastille  felt  like  a  well.  He  had  obtained 
permission  to  take  some  books  out  of  the  libraiy^ 
in  which  there  was  no  fire  allowed,  and  sitting 
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by  the  einbei*s  in  his  own  apartment,  he  was 
endeavouring  to  amuse  himself  by  reading, 
when  the  sounds  of  what  seemed  to  him  carts, 
in  greater  numbers  than  usual,  mingled  with 
the  tongues  of  many  persons  speaking,  called 
him  to  the  little  window  of  his  chamber. 

He  saw  that  the  small  Place  St.  Antoine  was 
filled  with  a  crowd  of  people  surrounding  two 
or  three  large  carts  as  they  seemed,  but  he 
could  not  make  out  what  the  persons  present 
were  about,  and,  after  looking  on  for  a  few 
minutes,  he  returned  to  his  book. 

Every  thing  within  the  walls  of  the  Bas- 
tille seemed  to  be  unusually  still  and  quiet, 
and  for  rather  more  than  an  hour  and  a 
half  he  read  on,  till  some  sound  of  a  peculiar 
character,  or  some  sudden  impression  on  his 
own  mind  which  he  could  not  account  for,  made 
him  again  rise  and  hasten  to  the  window. 
When  he  did  so,  a  sight  was  presented  to  his 
eyes  which  would  have  required  long  years  to 
efface  its  recollection.  The  carts  which  he  had 
seen,  and  the  materials  they  contained,  had  been 
by  this  time  erected  into  a  scaffold ;  and  in  the 
front  thereof,  turned  towards  the  Rue  St.  An- 
toine^ which,  as  well  as  the  square  itself,  was 
filled  with  an  immense  multitude  of  people. 
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was  a  block  witli  the  axe  leaning  against  tlie 
side. 

At  one  corner  of  the  scafTold  was  erected 
a  gibbet,  and  in  the  front,  within  a  foot 
or  two  of  the  block,  stood  the  unfortunate 
Chevalier  de  Rohan,  with  a  priest,  on  one  side 
of  him,  pouring  consolation  or  instruction  into 
his  ear,  while  the  executioner,  on  the  other 
side,  was  busily  cutting  off  his  hair  to  prepare 
his  neck  for  the  stroke.  Two  or  three  other 
prisoners  were  behind  with  several  priests  and 
the  assistants  of  the  executioner,  and  amongst 
them  again  was  seen  the  form  of  the  old  man, 
Vandenenden,  and  of  the  lady  whom  the  Count 
had  beheld  pass  through  the  court  of  the  castle. 

The  old  man  seemed  scarcely  able  to  support 
himself,  and  was  upheld  near  the  foot  of  the 
gallows  by  two  of  the  guards;  but  the  lady, 
with  her  head  uncovered  and  her  fine  hair  ga- 
thered together  in  a  knot  near  tlietop  of  her  head, 
stood  alone,  calm,  and,  to  all  appearance,  perfectly 
self-possessed ;  and  as  she  turned,  for  a  moment, 
to  look  at  the  weak  old  man,  whose  writhing 
agitation  at  parting  with  a  life  that  he  could  not 
expect  to  prolong  for  many  years  even  if  par- 
doned was  truly  lamentable,  she  showed  the 
Count  de  Morseiul  a  fine  though  somewhat 
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faded  countenance,  with  every  line  expressive 
of  perfect  resolution  and  tranquillity. 

The  Count  de  Morseiul  was  a  brave  man,  who 
had  confronted  death  a  thousand  times,  who  had 
seen  it  in  many  an  awful  shape  and  accompa- 
nied by  many  a  terrible  accessory ;  but  when 
he  looked  at  the  upturned  faces  of  the  multi- 
tude, the  block,  the  axe,  the  gibbet,  the  execu*^ 
tioners,  the  cold  grey  sky  above  that  spoke  of 
hopelessness,  the  thronged  windows  all  around 
teeming  with  gaping  faces,  and  all  the  horrible 
parade  of  public  execution,  he  could  not  but 
wonder  at  the  self-possession  and  the  calmness 
of  that  lady's  look  and  demeanour,  as  one  about 
to  suffer  in  that  awful  scene. 

His,  however,  was  no  heart  that  could 
delight  in  such  spectacles,  and  withdrawing 
almost  immediately  from  the  window,  lie 
waited  in  deep  thought.  In  about  a  minute 
after  there  was  a  sort  of  low  murmur,  fol- 
lowed by  a  heavy  stroke;  and  then  the 
murmur  sounded  like  the  rushing  of  a  distant 
wind.  In  a  few  moments  after  that,  again 
came  another  blow,  and  the  Count  thought 
that  there  was  a  suppressed  scream,  mingled 
with  the  wave-like  sound  of  the  multitude. 
Again  came  that  harsh  blow,  accompanied  by  a 
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similar  noise,  and,  lastly,  a  loud  shont,  in  which 
there  were  mingled  tones  of  ferocity  and  de- 
rision, very  different  from  any  which  had  heen 
heard  before.  Not  aware  of  what  could  have 
produced  the  change,  the  Count  was  once  more 
irresistibly  led  to  the  window,  where  he  beheld 
swinging  and  writhing  on  tiie  gibbet,  the  form 
of  the  old  man  Vandenenden,  whose  pusillani- 
mity seemed  to  have  excited  the  contempt  and 
indignation  of  the  populace.  On  the  other 
parts  of  the  scaffold  the  executioner  and  his 
assistants  were  seen  gathering  up  the  bloody 
ruins  of  the  human  temples  they  had  over- 
thrown. Sickened  and  pained,  the  Count 
turned  away,  and  covered  his  eyes  with  hb 
hands,  asking  himself  in  the  low  yoice  of 
thought,  ^^Wlien  will  this  be  my  fate  also?  '^ 
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THE   woman's   judgment. 


We  must  now,  for  a  litde,  change  the  scene 
entirely;  and,  as  we  find  often  done  most 
naturally,  both  in  reality  and  poetry,  bring  the 
prison  and  the  palace  side  by  side.  It  was  in 
one  of  the  smaller  chambers,  then,  of  the  palace 
at  Versailles — exquisitely  fitted  up  with  furniture 
of  the  most  costly,  if  not  of  the  most  splendid 
materials,  with  very  great  taste  shown  in  every 
thing,  grace  in  all  the  ornaments,  harmony  in 
all  the  colours,  and  a  certain  degree  of  justness 
and  appropriateness  in  every  object  around  — 
that  there  sat  a  lady,  late  on  the  evening  of  an 
autumnal  day,  busily  reading  from  a  book,  illus- 
trated with  some  of  the  richest  and  most  beau- 
tiful miniatures  that  the  artists  of  the  French 
capital  could  then  produce. 

She  was,  at  the  time  we  speak,  of  some- 
what past  the  middle  age,  —  that  is  to  say, 
she  was  nearly  approaching  to  the  age  of 
fifty,  but  she  looked  considerably  younger  than 
she  really  was,  and  forty  was  the  very  extreme 
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at  which  any  one  by  the  mere  look  would 
have  ventured  to  place  the  number  of  her 
years.  The  rich  worked  candelabra  of  gold 
under  which  she  was  reading  cast  its  light  upon 
not  a  single  grey  hair.  The  form  was  full  and 
rounded;  the  arms  white  and  delicate;  the 
hand,  which  in  general  loses  its  symmetry  sooner 
than  aught  else,  except,  perhaps,  the  lips,  was 
as  tapering,  as  soft,  and  as  beautiful  in  contour 
as  ever.  The  eyes  were  large  and  expressive, 
and  there  was  a  thoughtfulness  about  the  whole 
countenance  which  had  nothing  of  melancholy 
in  its  character,  perhaps  a  little  of  worldliness, 
but  more  of  mind  and  intellect  than  either. 

After  she  had  been  reading  for  some  time,  tlie 
door  was  quietly  opened,  and  the  King  himself 
entered  with  a  soft  and  almost  noiseless  step.  Tlie 
lady  innnediately  laid  down  her  book  and  rose, 
but  the  King  took  her  by  the  hand,  led  her  back 
to  her  chair,  and  seated  himself  beside  her. 

"  Still  busy,  reading,"  he  said. 

"  I  am  anxious  to  do  so,  your  Majesty,**  she 
answered,  "  at  every  moment  that  I  can  possibly 
command.  In  the  sort  of  life  which  I  am  des- 
tined to  lead,  and  in  your  Majesty's  splendid 
court,  temptations  to  forget  what  is  right,  and 
to  think  of  nothing  but  pleasures  and  enjoy- 
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ments,  are  so  manifold,  that  one  has  need  to  have 
recourse  to  such  calmer  counsellors  as  these," 
and  she  laid  her  hand  upon  the  book,  "  coun- 
sellors who  are  not  disturbed  by  such  seductions, 
and  whose  words  have  with  them  a  portion  of 
the  tranquillity  of  the  dead." 

The  words  were  of  a  soberer  character  than 
Louis  had  been  accustomed  to  hear  from  the 
lips  of  woman  during  the  greater  part  of  his 
life,  but  still  they  did  not  displease  him,  and  he 
replied  only  by  saying,  — 

*'  But  we  must  have  a  few  more  living  counsels 
at  present,  Madame,  for  the  fate  of  Louis " 

"  Which  is  the  fate  of  France,"  she  said  in  so 
low  a  voice  that  it  could  scarcely  be  termed  an 
interruption. 

"  For  the  fate  of  Louis  and  of  his  domestic 
happiness — a  word,  alas,  which  is  so  little  known 
to  kings — is  even  now  in  the  balance.  Madame," 
he  continued,  taking  that  fair  hand  in  his, 
"  Madame,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  at  this  hour 
to  tell  you  that  I  love  you ;  it  is  scarcely  neces- 
sary to  speak  what  are  the  wishes  and  the  hopes 
of  the  King;  scarcely  necessary  to  say  what 
would  be  his  conduct  were  not  motives,  strong 
and  almost  overpowering,  opposed  to  all  that  he 
most  desires." 
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Now,  for  more  than  a  year,  such  has  been  my 
constant  reply  to  your  Majesty  on  these  occa- 
sions. I  have  besought  you,  I  have  entreated 
you  never  to  speak  on  such  subjects  again,  un- 
less that  were  possible  which  I  know  to  be  im- 
possible." 

"  Nay,"  replied  the  Monarch,  interrupting 
her,  and  raising  her  with  a  little  gentle  force, 
"  nay,  nothing  is  impossible,  but  for  me  to  see 
you  kneeling  there." 

"  Oh  yes,  indeed,  indeed,  it  is,  your  Majesty!" 
she  said ;  "  I  have  long  known  it,  I  have  long 
been  sure  of  it.  You  once  condescended  to 
dream  of  it  yourself;  you  mentioned  it  to  me, 
and  I  for  a  single  instant  was  deceived  by  hope ; 
but  as  soon  as  I  came  to  examine  it,  I  became 
convinced,  fully  convinced,  that  such  a  thing 
was  utterly  and  entirely  impossible,  that  your 
Majesty  should  descend  from  your  high  station, 
and  that  you  should  oppose  and  over-rule  the 
advice  and  opinion  of  courtiers  and  ministers, 
who,  though  perhaps  a  little  touched  with  jea- 
lousy, can  easily  find  sound  and  rational  reasons 
enough  to  oppose  your  will  in  this  instance. 
Oh,  no,  no.  Sire,  I  know  it  is  impossible ;  for 
Heaven's  sake  do  not  agitate  me  by  a  dream  of 
happiness  that  can  never  be  realised  !" 
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"  So  little  is  it  impossible,  dear  friend," 
replied  the  King,  *'  that  it  is  scarcely  half  an 
hour  ago  since  I  spoke  with  Louvois  upon  the 
subject.*' 

"  And  what  did  hesav?"  exclaimed  Madame 
de  Maintenon,  with  an  eagerness  that  she  could 
not  master.  '•  He  opposed  it,  of  course  —  and 
doubtless  wisely.  But  oh,  Sire,  you  must  grant 
me  a  Favour :  the  last  of  manv,  but  still  a  veiT 
grccit  one.  You  must  let  me  retire  from  your 
court,  from  this  place  of  cruel  and  terrible  tempt- 
ation, where  they  look  upon  me,  from  the  favour 
which  your  Majesty  has  been  pleased  to  show 
me,  in  a  light  which  I  dare  not  name.  No, 
Sire,  no,  I  will  never  have  it  said,  that  I  lived 
on  at  vour  court  knowinnr  that  I  bore  the  name 
of  your  concubine.  However  false,  the  imput- 
ation is  too  terrible  to  be  undergone  —  I,  who 
hjive  ever  raised  my  voice  against  such  acts,  I, 
who  htive  risked  oifending  your  Majesty  by 
remonstrances  and  exhortations.  No,  Sire,  no  ! 
I  cannot,  indeed  I  cannot,  undergo  it  an}*  longer. 
It  is  terrible  to  nie,  it  is  injurious  to  your  Ma- 
jesty, who  has  so  nobly  triumphed  over  your- 
self in  another  instance.  It  matters  not  what 
Monsieur  de  Louvois  has  said,  though  I  trust 
he  said  nothing  on  earth   to  lead  you  to  be- 
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lieve  that  I  am  capable  of  yielding  to  unlawful 
love." 

"  Oh  no,'*  replied  the  King,  "  his  opposition 
was  but  to  the  marriage,  and  that  as  usual  was 
rude,  gross,  and  insulting  to  his  King.  I 
wonder  that  I  have  patience  with  him.  But  it 
will  some  day  soon  give  way." 

"  I  hope  and  trust,  Sire,"  cried  Madame  de 
Maintenon,  clasping  her  hands  earnestly,  "  I 
hope  and  trust  that  your  Majesty  has  not 
suffered  insult  on  my  account.  Then,  indeed, 
it  were  high  time  that  I  should  go." 

"  No,"  replied  Louis,  "  not  absolute  insult. 
Louvois  means  but  to  act  well.  He  said  every 
thing  in  opposition,  1  acknowledge,  coarsely 
and  rudely,  and  in  the  end  he  cast  himself 
upon  his  knees  before  me,  unsheathed  his 
sword,  and,  offering  the  hilt,  besought  me  to 
take  his  life,  rather  than  to  do  what  I  contem- 
plated." 

"He  did!"  cried  Madame  de  Maintenon, 
with  a  bright  red  spot  in  either  cheek.  "  He 
did !  Tlie  famous  minister  of  Louis  XIV.  has 
been  studying  at  the  theatre  lately  I  know ! 
But  still,  Sire,  though  doubtless  he  was  right  in 
some  part  of  his  view,  Francjoise  d'AuHigne  is 
not  quite  so  lowly  as  to  be  an  object  of  scorn 
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to  the  son  of  Michael  le  Tellier,  whose  ancestors 
I  believe  sold  drugs  at  Rheims,  while  my  grand- 
father supported  the  throne  of  yours  witli  his 
sword,  his  blood,  and  his  wisdom.  He  might 
have  spared  his  scorn,  methinks,  and  saved  his 
wit  for  argument.  But  I  must  not  speak  so 
freely  in  my  own  cause,  for  that  it  is  my  own, 
I  acknowledge,"  and  she  wiped  away  some  tears 
from  her  fine  eyes.  "  It  is  my  own,  for  when 
I  beseech  your  Majesty  to  let  me  leave  you,  I 
tear  my  own  heart,  I  trample  u|>on  all  my  own 
feelings.  But  oh,  believe  me.  Sire,"  she  con- 
tinued ardently,  **  believe  me  when  I  say,  that 
I  would  rather  that  heart  were  broken,  as  it 
soon  will  be,  than  that  your  Majesty  should  do 
any  thing  derogatory  to  your  crown  and  dignity, 
or  I  must  add,  than  I  would  do  myself  any  thing 
in  violation  of  the  precepts  of  virtue  and  reli- 
gion." 

She  wept  a  good  deal ;  but  she  wept  grace- 
fully, and  hers  was  one  of  those  &ces  wliich 
looked  none  the  worse  for  tears.  The  King 
gently  drew  her  to  her  seat,  for  she  bad  still 
been  standing;  saying,  ^'  Nay,  nay,  be  com- 
forted. You  liave  yet  the  King.  You  think 
not  really  then,"  he  said,  "  really  and  sincerely 
you  think  not,  that  there  is  any  true  degra- 
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dation  in  a  monarch  wedding  a  subject?  I  ask 
you  yourself,  I  ask  you  to  speak  candidly  !" 

"  Nay,  Sire,"  crie<l  Madame  de  Maintenon, 
**  how  can  you  ask  me,  deeply  interested  as  I 
am  —  how  can  you  ask  any  woman  ?  For  we 
all  feel  alike  in  such  things,  and  differently 
from  you  men.  There  is  not  one  woman,  proud 
or  humble  in  your  Majesty's  court,  that  would 
not  give  you  the  same  answer,  if  she  spoke  sin- 
cerely." 

"  Indeed  !"  exclaimed  the  King;  "  then  we 
men  must  be  certainly  in  the  wrong.  But 
what  think  you,"  he  continued,  "  what  think 
you,  as  a  proof —  what  would  yon  fair  girl  Cl^- 
mence  de  Marly  say,  were  w^e  to  ask  her  ?  I 
saw  her  but  now,  as  I  passed,  reading  with  the 
Dauphine  in  somewhat  melancholy  guise." 

"  Well  may  she  be  melancholy.  Sire  ! "  re- 
plied the  lady,  somewhat  sadly,  "  when  the 
King  hears  not  her  prayers.  But  methinks  it 
would  be  hardly  fair  to  make  her  a  judge." 

"  Wliy,  why?"  demanded  Louis  quickly  j 
"  because  she  is  so  proud  and  haughty  ?  —  Re- 
member, you  said  the  proudest  in  our  court." 

"  So  I  say  still.  Sire,"  replied  Madame  de 
Maintenon  in  a  gentle  tone;  "  but  I  do  not 
thuik  her  proud.     She  would  be  too  favourable 
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a  judge;  that  was  my  sole  objection.  Her  own 
station  in  the  court  is  doubtful;  and  besides, 
Sire,  you  could  not  think  of  submitting  that,  on 
which  none  —  no,  not  the  wisest  minister  you 
have  —  can  judge  so  well  as  yourself,  to  the  de- 
cision of  a  girl/* 

"  Fear  not,"  replied  the  King ;  "  I  will  but 
take  her  voice  on  the  matter,  without  her  know- 
ing aught  of  that  on  which  her  opinion  is  called 
for.  I  would  fain  hear  what  a  yoimg  and  un- 
practised tongue  would  say.  Let  her  be  called 
in." 

Madame  de  Main  tenon  hesitated  for  a  mo- 
ment. The  risk  seemed  great ;  the  object  of 
long  years  was  at  stake ;  and  her  own  fate,  and 
that  of  France,  might  depend  upon  the  words 
of  a  wild,  proud  girl.  But  she  saw  no  means  of 
avoiding  the  trial;  and  she  rang  the  bell:  even 
in  the  very  act  of  doing  so,  remembering  many 
a  trait  of  Clcmence,  both  in  childhood  and 
youth,  which  gave  her  some  assurance.  A  page 
appeared  instantly,  and  was  despatched  to  the 
apartments  of  the  Dauphine  to  call  Mademoiselle 
de  Marl}'  to  the  presence  of  the  King. 

The  feet  of  Clemence  bore  her  thither  like 
light,  though  her  heart  beat  wildly  with  fear  cmd 
agitation ;  and  the  hue  of  her  cheek,  once  so 
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bright  and  glowing,  was  now  as  pale  as  death. 
She  was  glad,  however,  to  find  the  King  and 
Madame  de  Maintenon  alone,  for  she  had  suc- 
ceeded in  interesting  the  latter  in  the  fate  of  the 
Count  de  Morsel  ul,  and  slie  doubted  not  that  she 
would  exert  herself,  as  much  as  she  dared  to  do 
for  any  one,  to  persuade  the  King  to  deal  with 
him  gently.  So  many  long  and  weary  days  had 
passed,  however,  with  but  little  progress,  that 
she  had  well  nigh  sunk  into  despair,  when  the 
summons  of  this  night  made  her  suppose  that 
her  fate,  and  that  of  her  lover,  was  upon  the 
eve  of  being  decided. 

The  page  who  conducted  her  closed  the  door 
as  soon  as  she  had  entered,  and  Clemence  stood 
before  the  King  with  feelings  of  awe  and  agi- 
tation, such  as  in  former  (lavs  she  knew  not  that 
she  could  feel  towards  the  greatest  potentate  on 
earth :  but  Clemence  de  Marlv  loved,  and  her 
whole  feelings  had  been  changed. 

Not  a  little  was  her  surprise,  however,  when 
the  King  addressed  her  in  a  tone  half  playful, 
half  serious,  — 

"  Come  hither,  spoiled  beauty,"  he  said, 
*'  come  hither :  and  sit  down  upon  that  stool 
—  or,  in  truth,  I  should  give  you  up  this 
chair,  for  you  are  going  to  act  a  part  that  you 
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never  performed  before  —  that  of  judge,  and 
in  a  matter  of  taste,  too." 

Clemence  put  her  hand  to  her  brow,  as  if  to 
clear  away  the  thoughts  with  whicli  she  had 
come  thither.  But,  after  gazing  in  the  King  s 
face  for  a  moment  with  a  bewildered  look,  she 
recovered  herself,  and  replied,  — 

^^  Indeed,  Sire,  I  am,  of  all  people,  the  most 
unfit;  but  I  will  do  my  best  to  please  your 
Majesty.     What  may  be  the  question  ?  " 

"  Why,"  answered  the  King,  smiling  at  her 
evident  surprise  and  embarrassment,  the  real 
cause  of  which  he  had  quite  forgotten  in  his 
own  thoughts  and  feelings,  "  why  the  matter 
is  this ;  a  new  play  has  been  submitted  to  us 
for  approval  by  one  of  our  best  poets.  It 
turns  upon  an  ancient  king  becoming  in  love 
with  one  of  his  own  subjects,  and  marrying  her 
while  his  ministers  wish  him  to  marry  a  neigh- 
bouring queen.  The  question  of  tlie  policy, 
however,  is  not  the  thing.  We  have  settled 
all  that,  but  the  point  in  dispute  between  me 
and  this  fair  lady  is,  whether  the  poet  would 
have  done  better  to  have  made  the  heroine  turn 
out,  after  all,  to  be  some  princess  unknown.  I 
say  not;  but  our  sweet  friend,  whose  opinion, 
perhaps,  is  better  than  my  own,  contends  that 
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it  would  have  been  better,  in  order  to  preserve 
the  king's  dignity." 

Madame  de  Maintenon  panted  for  breath,  and 
grasped  the  book  that  lay  on  the  table  to  pre- 
vent herself  from  betraying  her  agitation  ;  but 
she  dared  not  say  a  word,  nor  even  look  up. 

She  was  almost  instantly  relieved,  however, 
for  Ciemeuce  exclaimed,  almost  before  the  King 
had  done  speaking,  —  "  Oh,  no  !  oh,  no  !  Dear 
lady,  you  are  wrong,  believe  me.  Kings  lose 
their  dignity  only  by  evil  acts ;  they  rise  in 
transcendent  majesty  when  they  tread  upon 
base  prejudices.  I  know  nothing  of  the  policy ; 
you  tell  me  that  is  apart ;  and  the  only  question 
is  whether  she  was  worthy  that  he  chose.  Was 
she.  Sire  —  was  she  noble  and  good  ?  " 

'^  Most  noble,  and  most  excellent !  *'  said  the 
King. 

"  Was  she  religious,  wise,  well  educated  ?  " 
continued  Cldmence,  eagerly. 

"  She  was  all !  "  answered  Louis,  "  all  in  a 
most  eminent  degree." 

"  Was  she  in  knowledge,  demeanour,  charac* 
ter,  worthy  of  his  love  and  of  himself?  "  asked 
the  enthusiastic  girl,  with  her  whole  face  glow- 
ing. 

'^  In   demeanour   not  interior,   in   cliaracter 
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oqiial,  in  knowledge  superior — in  all  respects 
worthy  !  "  replied  ihe  Monarch,  catching  her  en- 
thiisinsin. 

But  he  was  stopped  by  the  agitated  sobs  of 
Madame  de  Maintenon,  who,  sinking  from  her 
chair  at  his  feet,   clasped  his  knees,  exclaim- 
ing, "  Spare  me,   Sire !   Spare   me,   or  I  shall 
die !  " 

The  King  gazed  at  her  tenderly  for  a  mo- 
ment, then  bent  down  his  head,  kissed  her 
cheek,  and,  whispering  a  few  brief  words,  placed 
her  in  the  chair  where  he  himself  had  been  sit- 
ting. He  then  turned  to  Clemence  de  Marly, 
who  stood  by,  astonished  at  the  agitation  that 
her  words  had  produced,  and  fearful  that  the 
consequences  might  be  the  destruction  of  all 
her  own  hopes. 

The  countenance  of  Louis,  as  he  turned  to- 
wards her,  somewhat  re-assured  her;  but  still 
she  could  not  help  exclaiming  with  no  slight 
anxiety,  "  I  hope.  Sire,  I  have  not  offended. 
I  fear  I  have  done  so  unintentionally.** 

"  If  you  have,"  said  the  King,  smiling  upon 
her  graciously,  "  we  wmII  find  a  punishment  for 
you  ;  and  as  we  have  made  you  act  as  a  judge 
^vhere  you  little  |x?rhaps  expected  it,  we  will  now 
make  you  a  witness  of  things  that  you  expected 
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Still  less,  but  which  your  lips  must  never  divulge 
till  you  are  authorised  to  do  so.  Go  as  fast 
as  possible  to  my  oratory  close  by  the  little  ca- 
binet of  audience,  there  you  will  find  good 
Monsieur  la  Chaise :  direct  him  to  ring  the  bell, 
and  —  after  having  told  Bontems  to  summon 
Monsieur  de  Montchevreuil  and  the  Archbishop, 
who  is  still  here,  I  think  —  to  come  hither 
himself  as  speedily  as  possible.  You  will  accom- 
pany him." 

What  were  the  Kinof's  intentions  Clemence 
de  Marly  scarcely  could  divine;  but  seeing 
that  her  words  had  evidently  given  happiness 
both  to  the  King  and  to  Madame  de  Main  te- 
non, and  judging  from  that  fact  that  her  own 
best  hopes  for  the  deliverance  of  him  she  loved 
might  be  on  the  eve  of  accomplishment,  she  flew 
rather  than  ran  to  obey  the  King's  directions. 
She  found  the  King's  confessor.  La  Chaise, 
waiting,  evidently  for  the  return  of  the  King, 
with  some  impatience.  The  message  which  she 
brought  him  seemed  to  excite  his  astonishment 
greatly;  but  after  pausing  for  a  moment  to  con- 
sider what  kind  of  event  that  message  might 
indicate,  the  old  man  clasped  his  hands,  ex- 
claiming, "This  is  God's  work,  the  King's 
salvation  is  now  secure." 
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He  then  did  as  he  iiad  been  directed,  rang 
the  bell  for  Bontems,  gave  the  order  as  he  had 
received  it,  and  hurried  after  Clemence  along 
the  corridor  of  tlie  palace.  At  tlie  door  of 
Aladame  de  Maintenon^s  apartment  the  young 
lady  paused,  for  there  were  voices  speaking 
eagerly  within,  and  she  feared  to  intrude  upon 
the  monarch.  His  commands  to  return,  how- 
ever, liad  been  distinct,  and  she  consequently 
opened  the  door  and  entered.  Madame  de 
Maintenon  was  standing  by  the  table  with  her 
eyes  bent  down,  and  her  colour  much  height* 
ened.  The  King  was  also  standing,  and  with  a 
slight  frown  upon  his  countenance  was  regard- 
ing a  person  who  had  been  added  to  the  party 
since  Clemence  had  left  it.  This  was  no  other 
than  the  minister  Louvois,  whose  coarse  harsh 
features  seemed  filled  with  sullen  mortification, 
which  even  the  presence  of  the  King  could 
scarcely  restrain  from  breaking  forth  in  angry 
words.  His  eves  were  bent  down,  not  in  hu- 
mility  but  in  stubborness,  his  shoidders  a  litde 
raised,  and  he  was  muttering  rather  than  speak- 
ing when  Clemence  entered.  The  only  words, 
however,  that  were  audible  were,  ^'  Your  Bia- 
jesty's  will  must  be  a  law  to  yourself  as  well  at 
to  your  people.   I  have  ventured  in  all  sincerity 
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to  express  my  opinion,  and  have  nothing  more 
to  say." 

The  opening  of  the  door  caused  Madame  de 
MaintenoQ  to  raise  iier  eyes,  and  when  she  saw 
Clemence  and  the  confessor  a  glad  and  relieved 
smile  played  over  her  countenance,  which  was 
greatly  increased  by  the  words  which  the  con- 
fessor addressed  to  the  King  immediately  on  his 
entrance. 

"  Sire,"  he  said,  without  waiting  for  Louis  to 
speak,  ^'  from  what  I  have  heard,  and  from  what 
I  see,  I  believe  —  nay,  I  am  sure,  that  your  Ma- 
jesty is  about  to  take  a  step  which  will,  more 
than  any  that  I  know  of,  tend  to  insure  your 
eternal  salvation.  Am  I  not  right?"  and  he 
extended  his  hand  towards  Madame  de  Main- 
tenon,  as  if  that  gesture  were  quite  sufficient  to 
indicate  his  full  meaning. 

"  You  are,  my  good  father,"  replied  the 
King ;  ^^  and  I  am  happy  to  find  that  so  wise 
and  so  good  a  man  as  yourself  approves  of 
what  I  am  doing.  Monsieur  Louvois  here 
still  seems  discontented,  though  I  have  con« 
ceded  so  much  to  his  views  of  policy  as  to 
promise  that  this  marriage  shall  remain  for  ever 
private." 

What  are  views  of  policy,"  cried  P^re  la 
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Cliai.se,  "tovour  Majesty's  eternal  salvation? 
Tliciv  are  greater,  there  are  higher  considera- 
tions than  worldly  policy,  Sire;  but  even  were 
worldly  policy  all,  I  bhouid  differ  with  Mon- 
sieur Louvois,  and  ?^ay  that  you  were  acting  as 
wisely  in  the  things  of  this  world  as  in  reference 
to  another." 

^'  (iod  knows,  and  this  lady  knows,"  said 
Louvois,  "  that  my  only  opposition  proceeds 
from  views  of  policy.  For  herself,  personally," 
he  added,  I'eeling  that  he  might  have  offended 
one  who  was  more  powerful  than  even  himself, 
'*  for  herself,  personally,  she  well  knows  that  I 
have  the  most  deep  and  profound  respect;  and, 
since  it  is  to  be,  I  trust  that  his  Majesty  will 
allow  me  to  be  one  of  the  witnesses." 

"Assuredly,**  replied  the  King.  "I  had  so 
determined  In  my  own  mind.  Monsieur  de 
Louvois;  and  as  we  need  not  have  more  than 
three,  we  will  dispense  with  this  young  lady's 
presence.  Oh,  here  comes  the  Archbishop  and 
Montchevreuil ;  my  good  father  La  Chaise,  let 
me  beg  you  to  prepare  an  altar,  even  here.  I 
have  determined  that  all  doubt  and  discussion 
upon  this  subject  shall  be  over  to-night.  Ex- 
plain, I  beg  you,  to  Monsieur  de  Harlay  what 
are  my  views  and  intentions.     One  word,  belle 
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Clemence,"  he  added,  advancing  to  Clemence, 
and  speaking  to  her  with  a  gracious  smile,  ''  we 
shall  not  need  your  presence,  fair  lady,"  but 
you  shall  not  want  the  bridemaid's  presents. 
Come  hither  to-morrow  half  an  hour  before  I  go 
to  the  council ;  and  as  you  have  judged  well  and 
wisely  in  this  cause  to-night,  we  will  endeavour 
to  judge  leniently  on  any  cause  that  you  may 
bring  before  us  to-morrow." 

Although  the  King  spoke  low,  his  words  did 
not  escape  the  keen  ear  of  Louvois ;  and  when 
Clemence  raised  her  eyes  to  reply,  they  met 
those  of  the  minister  gazing  upon  her  with  a  look 
of  fiend-like  anger,  which  seemed  to  imply, 
"  You  have  triumphed  over  me  for  the  time, 
and  have  thwarted  me  in  a  matter  of  deep  mo- 
ment. You  think  at  *  the  same  time  you  have 
gained  your  own  private  end,  but  I  will  disap- 
point you." 

Such  at  least  was  the  interpretation  that  Cle- 
mence put  .upon  that  angry  glance.  For  an 
instant  it  made  her  heart  sink,  but,  recollecting 
her  former  courage  the  next  instant,  she  re- 
plied boldly  to  the  King,  '^  My  trust  is  always 
in  your  Majesty  alone.  I  have  ever  had  that 
trust;  and  what  I  have  seen  to-night  would  snow 
me  clearly,  that  let  us  expect   what  we   may 
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of  your  Majesty's  magnanimity  and  generosity 
no  disappointment  will  await  us." 

Thus  saying  she  retired;  and  what  farther 
passed  in  the  chamber  that  she  quitted — though 
it  affected  the  destinies  of  Louis,  and  of  France, 
and  of  Europe,  more  than  any  event  which  had 
taken  place  for  years  —  remains  in  the  records 
of  history  amongst  those  things  which  are  known 
though  not  proved,  and  are  never  doubted  even 
though  no  evidence  of  their  reality  exists. 
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THE    ESCAPE. 


The  hope  delayed,  wliich  maketb  the  heart 
sick,  had  its  wearing  effect  upon  the  Count 
de  Morseiul.  His  countenance  showed  it  in 
every  line;  the  florid  hue  of  strong  health  was 
beginning  to  pass  away ;  and  one  morning,  in 
taking  his  usual  walk  up  and  down  the  court  of 
the  Bastille  in  company  with  the  bluff  old  En^ 
glish  officer  we  have  mentioned,  his  companion, 
after  gazing  in  his  face  for  a  moment,  as  if 
something  therein  had  suddenly  struck  him, 
said,  "  You  look  ill,  young  gentleman ;  what  is 
the  matter  ?" 

"  How  is  it  possible  that  I  can  be  otherwise," 
said  the  Count,  ^'  confined  as  I  am  here,  and 
lingering  on  from  day  td  day,  without  any 
knowledge  of  what  is  passing  regarding  my- 
self, or  of  the  fate  of  friends  that  I  love,  or 
of  the  condition  of  all  those  in  whose  happiness 
I  am  interested?" 

"  Poo !  you  must  bear  things  more  lightly," 
answered  the  old  soldier.     "  Why  here,  you,  a 
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youth,  a  mere  boy,  liave  plenty  of  time  before 
you  to  spare  a  year  or  two  for  imprisonment. 
Tliink  of  what  a  difference  there  is  between  you 
and  me :  here  am  I  without  a  day  too  much  to 
spare  in  life  ;  while  to  you  neither  montlis 
nor  years  are  any  thing.  As  to  your  friends 
without,  too,  trouble  not  your  brain  about  them. 
The  world  would  go  on  just  as  well  without  you 
and  I,  if  we  were  put  out  of  it  to-morrow;  friends 
would  find  new  friends,  sweethearts  gain  new 
lovers,  servants  betake  them  to  new  masters, 
and  the  roses  would  grow,  and  the  birds  would 
sing,  and  love,  and  war,  and  policy,  and  the 
wind  of  heaven,  would  have  their  course  as  if 
nothing  had  happened.  There  might  be  a  few 
drops  in  some  eyes  which  would  fall  like  a 
spring  shower,  and  be  dried  up  again  as  soon. 
However,"  he  added,  seeing  that  his  philosophy 
was  not  very  much  to  the  taste  of  the  young 
Count,  '*  you  must  live  in  the  world  as  long  as 
I  have  done  ere  you  can  take  such  hard  lessons 
home ;  and  if  it  be  but  communication  with  your 
friends  without  that  you  want,  I  should  think 
that  might  be  obtained  easily." 

'*  I  see  not  how  that  is  to  be  done,"  replied 
the  Count.  **  If  they  had  allowed  me  to  have 
my  valet  here  there  would  have  been  no  dif- 
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iiculty,  for  I  do  not  think  that  even  stone  walls 
would  keep  in  his  wit." 

"  Oh,  we  can  do  without  him,  I  dare  say," 
replied  the  old  man.  "  If  you  write  me  down 
a  note,  containing  few  words,  and  no  treason, 
doubtless  I  can  find  means,  perhaps  this  very 
day,  of  sending  it  forth  to  any  one  that  you 
will.  In  my  apartment  we  shall  find  paper, 
which  I  got  not  long  ago ;  some  sort  of  ink  we 
will  easily  manufacture  for  ourselves.  So,  come : 
that  will  revive  hope  a  little  for  you ;  and  though 
I  cannot  promise  you  an  answer,  yet  perhaps 
one  may  be  obtained  too.  There  are  old  friends 
of  mine  that  sometimes  will  drop  in  to  see  me  ; 
and  what  I  propose  to  do,  is  to  give  your  note  to 
one  of  the  prisoners  I  have  spoken  with,  who 
expects  to  be  liberated  to-day  or  to-morrow,  and 
direct  the  answer  to  be  sent  by  some  one  who 
is  likely  to  come  to  see  me." 

The  young  Count  gladly  availed  himself  of 
this  proposal ;  and  the  means  of  writing  having, 
by  one  prison  resource  or  another,  been  obtained, 
he  wrote  a  few  brief  words,  detailing  the  anxiety 
and  pain  he  suffered,  and  begging  some  imme- 
diate information  as  to  the  probability  of  his 
obtaining  his  freedom,  and  regarding  the  situa- 
tion of  those  that  he  loved  best     He  couched 
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his  meaning  in  language  as  vague  as  possible^ 
and  addressed  the  note  to  his  valet,  Jerome 
Kiquet,  fearing  to  write  to  Cl^mence,  lest  he 
should  by  any  means  draw  suspicion  and  con- 
sequent evil  upon  hen  The  old  English  officer 
undertook  to  give  all  the  necessary  directions  for 
its  delivery,  and  when  they  met  again  in  the 
evening,  he  assured  him  that  the  note  was  gone. 

At  an  early  hour  on  the  following  morning 
the  Englishman  was  called  away  from  him  to 
speak  with  some  one  admitted  by  an  order  from 
the  minister ;  and  in  about  ten  minutes  after  he 
joined  the  Count,  and  slipped  a  small  piece  of 
folded  i>aper  into  his  hand,  saying,  in  a  low 
voice,  ^^  Do  not  look  at  it  now,  or  leave  me 
immediately,  for  there  are  several  of  these  turn- 
keys about,  and  we  must  not  create  suspicion.** 
After  a  few  more  turns,  however,  the  old  man 
said,  "  Now,  Monsieur  de  Morseiul,"  and  the 
Count  hastening  to  his  chamber,  opened  the 
note  which  was  in  the  handwriting  of  Kiquet. 

'^  I  have  been  obliged,"  it  said,  ^'  to  keep  out 
of  the  way,  and  to  change  my  shape  a  dozen 
times,  on  account  of  the  business  of  the  Exempt; 
but  —  from  what  the  Count  says,  and  from  hear- 
ing that  Monsieur  de  Louvois  swore  last  night 
by  all  the  gods  that  he  worships,  that,  on  ac» 
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count  of  some  offence  just  given,  he  will 
bring  the  Count's  head  to  the  block  within  a 
week,  as  he  did  that  of  Monsieur  de  Rohan  — 
a  bold  stroke  will  be  struck  to-day.  The  Count 
will  be  set  at  liberty  about  two  o'clock,  and  the 
moment  he  is  at  liberty  he  must  neither  go  to 
King  nor  ministers,  i\or  to  his  own  house,  either 
in  Paris  or  at  Versailles,  but  to  the  little  inn 
called  the  Golden  Cock,  in  the  Rue  du  Fau- 
bourg St.  Antoine,  call  himself  Monsieur  du 
Sac,  and  ask  for  the  horse  his  servant  brought. 
Having  got  it,  let  him  ride  on  for  Poitou  as  fast 
as  he  can  go.  He  will  meet  friends  by  the 
way." 

This  was  all  that  the  note  contained,  and 
what  was  the  bold  stroke  that  Riquet  alluded  to 
the  Count  could  not  divine.  He  j  udged,  indeed, 
that  perhaps  it  was  quite  as  well  he  should  be 
ignorant  of  the  facts;  and  after  having  im- 
pressed all  the  directions  contained  in  the  note 
upon  his  mind,  he  destroyed  the  paper,  and  was 
preparing  to  go  down  again  into  the  court. 

It  so  happened,  however,  that  he  paused  for  a 
moment,  and  took  up  one  of  tlie^books  which  he 
was  still  reading,  when  an  officer,  who  was  called 
the  Major  of  the  Bastille,  entered  the  room, 
and  summoned  him  to  the  presence  of  the  go- 
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vernor.  The  Count  immediately  followed,  and 
passing  through  the  gate  into  the  Court  of 
Government,  he  found  Besmaux  waiting  in  the 
corps  de  garde,  with  a  blithe  and  smiling  coun- 
tenance. 

^^  Good  morning,  Monsieur  de  Morseiul,"  he 
said;  '' I  have  got  some  good  news  for  you, 
which  perhaps  you  do  not  expect." 

He  fixed  his  eyes  scrutinisingly  upon  the 
Count's  face,  but  all  was  calm.  ''  Here  is  an 
order  for  your  liberation,"  he  continued, "  which, 
doubtless,  you  will  be  glad  to  hear." 

"  Most  glad,"  exclaimed  the  Count ;  "  for,  to 
say  the  truth,  I  am  growing  both  sick  and  weary 
of  this  imprisonment,  especially  as  I  know  that 
I  have  done  nothing  to  deserve  it" 

^^  That  is  better  than  being  imprisoned  know- 
ing you  have  done  something  to  deserve  it,"  said 
Besmaux.  '^  However,  here  is  the  order ;  and 
though  it  is  not  exactly  in  accurate  form,  I  must 
obey,  I  suppose,  and  set  you  at  liberty,  for  here 
is  the  King's  handwriting  in  every  line.** 

*'  That  you  must  judge  of  yourself.  Monsieur 
de  Besmaux,"  replied  the  Count  **  But  I  hope^ 
of  course,  that  you  will  not  detain  me  any 
longer  than  is  necessary." 

'*  No,  no,"  said  Besmaux;  ^M  must  obey  the 
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order,  for  it  is  in  the  King's  hand  distinctly. 
Here  are  all  the  things  that  were  upon  your 
person,  Monsieur  de  Morseiul.  Be  so  good  as 
to  break  the  seal  yourself,  examine  them,  and 
give  me  an  acknowledgment — as  is  usual  here — 
that  they  have  been  returned  to  you.  There  is 
the  ordinary  form ;  you  have  nothing  to  do  but 
to  sign  it." 

The  Count  did  as  he  was  required  to  do, 
and  the  governor  then  restored  to  him  his 
sword,  saying,  "  There  is  your  sword.  Monsieur 
le  Comte.  It  is  customary  to  give  some  little 
acknowledgment  to  the  turnkeys  if  you  think 
fit;  and  now,  Monsieur  le  Comte,  you  are  free. 
Will  you  do  me  the  honour  of  supping  with  me 
again  to-night?" 

**  I  fear  not  to-night,  Monsieur  de  Besmaux ; 
some  other  time  I  will  have  that  pleasure.  But, 
of  course,  after  this  unexpected  and  sudden  en- 
largement, there  is  much  to  be  done." 

"  Of  course,"  replied  the  governor ;  "  you 
will  have  to  thank  the  King,  and  Monsieur  de 
Louvois,  and  all  that.  Some  other  time  then 
be  it.  It  is  strange  they  have  sent  no  carriage 
or  horse  for  you.  Perhaps  you  would  like  to 
wait  till  they  arrive  ?  " 

"  Oh,  no,"  replied  the  Count.     "  Freedom 
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before  every  thing.  Monsieur  de  Besmaux.  By 
your  permission  I  will  send  for  the  apparel  I 
liave  left  in  my  chamber.  But  now,  to  set  my 
foot  beyond  the  drawbridge  is  my  great  am- 
bition." 

"  We  will  conduct  you  so  far,"  replied  Bes- 
maux, and  led  the  way  towards  the  gate.  The 
drawbridge  was  lowered,  the  gates  opened,  and 
the  Count,  distributing  the  greater  part  of  the 
money  which  had  been  restored  to  him  amongst 
the  turnkeys,  turned  and  took  leave  of  the 
governor,  and  issued  forth  from  the  Bastille. 
He  remarked,  however,  that  Besmaux,  with  the 
major  of  the  prison,  and  two  or  three  others, 
remained  upon  the  bridge,  as  if  they  felt  some 
suspicion,  and  were  watching  his  farther  pro- 
ceedings. He,  accordingly,  rendered  his  pace 
somewhat  slow,  and  turned  towards  his  own 
hotel  in  Paris,  while  two  or  three  boys,  who 
hung  about  the  gates  of  the  Bastille,  followed, 
importunately  looking  up  in  his  face.  He 
passed  along  two  streets  before  he  could  get  rid 
of  them,  but  then,  suddenly  turning  up  one  of 
the  narrow  lanes  of  the  city,  he  made  the  best 
of  his  way  to  the  little  inn,  or  rather  public 
house,  which  Jerome  Riquet  had  pointed  out 
to  him  in  his  letter,  where  a  bright  golden  cocki 
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somewhat  larger  than  life,  stood  out  into  the 
street  from  a  pole  thrust  into  the  front  of  the 
house.  Before  he  turned  in  he  looked  down 
the  street  towards  the  Bastille,  but  saw  no  cause 
for  suspicion,  and  entered  the  narrow  entrance. 
As  was  not  uncommon  in  such  houses  at  that 
time,  no  door  on  either  hand  gave  admission  to 
the  rooms  of  the  inn  till  the  visiter  had  threaded 
.half  way  through  the  small  ill-lighted  passage. 
At  length,  however,  doors  appeared,  and  the 
sound  of  a  footstep  instantly  called  out  a  stout, 
jovial-looking  personage,  with  a  considerable 
nose  and  abundance  of  cheek  and  stomach,  who, 
without  saying  any  thing,  merely  planted  him- 
self directly  in  the  Count's  way. 

"  Are  you  the  landlord  ? "  demanded  the 
Count. 

"  Yes,  Sir,"  replied  the  cabaretier,  much  more 
laconically  than  might  have  been  expected  from 
his  appearancew  "  Who  are  you  ?  " 

"  I  am  Monsieur  du  Sac,"  replied  the  Count. 

"  Oh,  oh  ! "  cried  the  host,  laying  his  fore- 
finger on  the  side  of  his  face.  **  If  you  are  Mon- 
sieur du  Sac,  your  horse  will  be  ready  in  a  crack. 
But  you  had  better  come  into  the  stable ;  there 
are  people  drinking  in  the  hall." 

The  Count  followed  him  without  saying  any 
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more,  and  found  three  horses  standing  ready 
saddled,  and  wanting  only  the  girtlis  tightened, 
and  the  bridles  in  their  mouths.  The  centre 
one  he  instantly  recognised  as  one  of  his  own 
finest  horses,  famous  for  its  great  strength  and 
courage.  The  other  two  were  powerful  ani- 
mals, but  of  a  different  breed  ;  and  the  Count 
was  somewhat  surprised  when  the  landlord 
ordered  a  stable  boy,  who  was  found  waiting,, 
to  make  haste  and  girth  them  all  up.  The  boy 
began  with  the  fartlier  horse ;  but  the  landlord 
then  exclaimed,  '^  No,  no,  the  gentleman's  first, 
the  others  will  do  after ; "  and  in  a  moment  the 
Count's  horse  was  ready  to  set  out. 

"  Better  go  by  the  back  gate,  Sir,"  said  the 
host;  "  then  if  you  follow  round  by  the  gardens 
of  the  convent  of  St.  Mary,  up  the  little  lane 
to  the  left,  you  will  come  into  the  road  again, 
where  all  is  clear.  Where's  the  bottle,  boy,  I 
told  you  to  have  ready  ?  Monsieur  du  Sac  will 
want  a  draught  before  he  goes."  A  large  bottle 
was  instantly  produced  from  a  nook  in  the 
stable,  and  a  tumbler  full  of  excellent  wine 
poured  out.  The  Count  took  it,  and  drank,  for 
excitement  had  made  him  thirsty,  and  he  might 
well  want  that  support,  which  the  juice  of  the 
grape  or  any  other  thing  could  afTord,  when  he 
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reflected  that  the  die  was  now  cast;  that  he 
had  been  liberated  from  prison,  as  he  could  not 
doubt  by  some  counterfeit  order ;  and  that  he 
was  flying  from  the  court  of  France,  certainly 
never  to  return,  unless  it  were  as  a  captive 
brought  back  probably  to  death. 

The  blow  being  struck,  however,  he  was  not  a 
man  to  feel  regret  or  hesitation,  and  there  was 
something  in  the  sensation  of  being  at  libertj',  of 
having  cast  ofl*  the  dark  load  of  imprisonmenti 
which  was  in  itself  inspiring.  He  sprang  upon 
his  horse  then  with  joyful  speed,  cast  the  land- 
lord one  of  the  few  gold  pieces  that  remained 
in  his  purse,  and  while  the  boy  held  open  the 
back  gates  of  the  inn  court,  he  rode  out  once  more 
free  to  turn  his  steps  whithersoever  he  would. 
That  part  of  the  city  was  not  unknown  to  him, 
and  passing  round  the  gardens,  and  through 
the  narrow  lanes  which  at  that  time  were  inter- 
mingled with  the  Faubourg  St.  Antoine,  he 
entered  the  high  road  again  just  where  the  town 
ended,  and  the  country  began  ;  and  putting  his 
horse  into  a  quick  pace,  made  the  best  of  his 
way  onward  toward  Poitou. 

As  he  now  went  forth  he  looked  not  back, 
and  he  had  gone  on  for  five  or  six  miles,  when 
the  belief  that  he  heard  the  feet  of  horses  fol- 
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lowing  fast  made  him  pause  and  turn.  He  was 
not  mistaken  in  the  supposition.  There  were 
two  horsemen  on  the  road,  about  five  or  six 
hundred  yards  behmd  him ;  but  they  slackened 
their  pace  as  soon  as  he  paused ;  and  remem" 
bering  the  words  written  by  Jerome  Riquet, 
that  he  would  find  fi*iends  upon  the  road,  he 
thought  it  better  not  to  inquire  into  the  matter 
any  fiirther,  but  make  the  most  of  his  time,  and 
go  on.  He  thus  proceeded  without  drawing  a 
rein  for  about  five  and  thirty  miles,  the  men 
who  were  behind  him  still  keeping  him  in  sight, 
but  never  approaching  nearer  than  a  certain 
distance. 

The  road  which  he  had  chosen  was  that 
of  Orleans,  though  not  the  most  direct;  but 
by  taking  it,  he  avoided  all  that  part  of  the 
country  through  which  he  was  most  likely  to  be 
pursued  if  his  flight  were  speedily  dtscorered. 
At  length,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  little 
town  of  Angerville,  a  man  appeared  on  horse- 
back at  the  turning  of  one  of  the  roads.  He 
was  evidently  waiting  for  some  one,  and  rode 
up  to  the  Count  as  soon  as  ever  he  appearedf 
saying  merely,  ^^  Monsieur  du  Sac" 

**  The  same,"  replied  the  Count;  and  the 
man  immediately  said,  <<  This  way,  then.  Sir.** 
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The  Count  followed  without  any  reply,  and 
the  man  rode  on  at  a  quick  pace  for  the  distance 
of  fully  three  miles  further.  The  •  horsemen 
turned  as  the  Count  had  turned,  but  the  road 
had  become  tortuous,  and  they  were  soon  lost 
to  his  sight  At  length,  however,  the  high  stone 
walls,  overtopped  with  trees,  and  pardy  covered 
witb*ivy,  which  usually  surrounded  the  park  of 
an  old  French  chateau,  appeared,  and  making  a 
circuit  round  three  sides  of  this  enclosure,  the 
Count  and  his  guide  came  suddenly  to  the  large 
iron  gates,  which  gave  admission  to  a  paved  court 
leading  to  another  set  of  gates,  with  a  green  es~ 
planade  and  a  terrace  above;  while  the  whole  was 
crowned  by  a  heavy  mass  of  stonework,  referable 
to  no  sort  of  architecture  but  itself.  Round 
these  courts  were  vai'ious  small  buildings, 
scarcely  fitted  indeed  for  human  habitation, 
but  appropriated  to  gardeners  and  gatekeepers, 
and  other  personages  of  the  kind ;  and  from  one 
of  these,  as  soon  as  the  Count  appeared,  instantly 
rushed  forth  Jerome  Riquet  himself,  kissing  his 
master's  hand  with  sincere  joy  and  aifectioii» 
which  was  not  at  all  decreased  by  a  conscious- 
ness that  his  liberation  had  been  effected  by 
the  skill,  genius,  and  intrigue  of  the  said 
Jerome  Riquet  himself. 
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^^  Dismount,  my  Lord,  in  all  safety/'  he  said; 
^^  we  have  taken  measures  to  insure  that  vou 
should  not  be  traced.  Refreshments  of  every 
kind  are  ready  for  you ;  and  if  you  so  please^ 
you  can  take  a  comfortable  night's  repose  before 
you  go  on." 

"  Tlial  were  scarcely  prudent,  Riquet,"  re- 
plied the  Count ;  '^  but  I  will  at  all  events  pause 
for  a  time,  and  you  can  tell  me  all  that  has 
happened.     First,  whose  dwelling  is  this?" 

^'  The  house  of  good  Monsieur  Perault  at 
Angerville,"  replied  the  valet.  "  He  has  been 
dead  for  about  two  months,  and  his  old  maitre 
d'hotel,  being  a  friend  of  mine,  and  still  in  the 
family,  gave  me  the  keys  of  the  chateau  to  be 
your  first  resting  place." 

On  entering  the  chateau,  Albert  of  Morseiul 
found  it  completely  tlironged  with  his  own  sei^ 
vants ;  and  the  joyful  faces  that  crowded  round, 
some  in  smiles  and  some  in  tears,  to  see  their 
young  lord  liberated,  was  not  a  little  sweet  to 
his  heart  Some  balm,  indeed,  was  necessary 
to  heal  old  wounds,  before  new  ones  were  in- 
flicted ;  and,  though  Riquet  moved  tlirough  the 
assembled  attendants  with  the  conscious  dignity 
of  one  who  liad  conferred  the  benefit  in  which 
they  rejoiced,  yet  he  hastened  to  lead  his  young 
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lord  on,  and  to  have  the  room  cleared,  having 
much  indeed  to  tell.  His  tale  was  painfiil 
to  the  Count  in  many  respects;  but,  being 
given  by  snatches,  as  the  various  questions  of 
his  master  elicited  one  fact  after  another,  we 
will  attempt  to  put  it  in  more  continuous  form, 
and  somewhat  shorter  language,  taking  it  up  at 
events  which,' though  long  past,  were  now  first 
explained. 

From  an  accidental  reference  to  the  Count's 
journey  from  Morseiul  to  Poitiers,  Riquet 
was  led  to  dedare  the  whole  facts  in  regard 
to  the  commission  which  had  been  given 
by  the  King  to  Pelisson  and  St.  Helie.  The 
insatiable  spirit  of  curiosity  by  which  Maitre 
Jerome  was  possessed,  never  let  him  rest  till  he 
had  made  the  unhappy  C\xr6  of  GKiadrieul  de- 
clare, by  a  manceuvre  before  related,  what  was 
in  the  sheepskin  bag  he  carried ;  and,  as  soon  as 
die  valet  heard  that  it  was  a  commission  from 
the  King,  his  curiosity  was  still  more  strongly 
excited  to  ascertain  the  precise  contents.  For 
the  purpose  of  so  doing,  he  attached  himself 
firmly  to  the  Cur6  during  the  rest  of  the  even- 
ing, made  him  smoke  manifold  pipes,  induced 
him  to  eat  every  promotive  of  drinking  that  he 
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on  jone  part  of  the  envelope,  which  the  keen 
eyes  of  P^lisson  had  afterwards  discovered. 

As  soon  as  he  saw  the  nature  of  the  King's 
commissidn,  Riquet,  —  who  was  no  friend  to 
persecntion  of  any  kind,  and  who  well  knew 
that  all  his  master's  plans  would  be  frustrated, 
and  the  whole  province  of  Poitou  thrown 
into  confusion  if  such  a  commission  were 
opened  on  the  first  assembling  of  the  states, — 
determined  to  do  away  with  it  altogether,  and 
substitute  an  old  pack  of  cards  which  he  hap- 
pened to  have  in  his  valise  in  place  of  that  im- 
portant document  He  then  proceeded  to 
examine  minutely  and  accurately  the  contents 
of  the  Cure's  trunk  mail,  and  more  from  a  spe- 
cies of  jocose  malice  than  any  thing  else,  he 
tore  off  a  piece  of  the  King's  commission  which 
could  do  no  harm  to  any  one,  and  folded  it 
round  the  old  tobacco  box,  which  he  had  found 
wrapped  up  in  a  piece  of  paper  very  similar 
amongst  the  goods  and  chattels  of  the  priest. 

Besides  this  adventure,  he  had  various  others 
to  detail  to  the  Count,  with  the  most  important 
of  which :  namely,  his  interview  with  the  King 
and  Louvois  at  Versailles,  the  reader  is  already 
acquainted.  But  he  went  on  from  that  point  to 
relate,  that,  lingering  about  in  the  neighbour- 
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hood  of  the  King's  apartments,  he  had  heard 
the  order  for  his  master's  arrest  given  to  Mon- 
sieur de  Cantal.  He  flew  home  with  all  speed, 
but  on  arriving  at  tlie  Count's  hotel  found  that 
he  had  already  gone  to  the  palace,  and  that  his 
arrest  was  certain. 

His  next  question  to  himself  was  how  he 
might  best  serve  him  under  such  circumstances; 
and,  habituated  from  the  very  infancy  of  his 
valethood  to  travesty  himself  in  all  sorts  of  dis- 
guises, he  determined  instantly  on  assuming  the 
character  of  an  Exempt  of  one  of  the  courts  of 
law,  as  affording  the  greatest  probability  of 
answering  his  purpose.  He  felt  a  degree  of 
enjoyment  and  excitement  in  every  species  of 
trick  of  the  kind  which  carried  him  through^ 
when  the  least  timidity  or  hesitation  would 
have  frustrated  his  whole  plans.  The  &ct  is, 
that  although  it  may  seem  a  contradiction  b 
terms,  yet  Maitre  Jerome  was  never  so  much 
in  his  own  character  as  when  he  was  personat- 
ing somebody  else. 

The  result  of  his  acting  on  this  occasion 
we  already  know,  as  far  as  the  Count  was 
concerned;  but  the  moment  that  be  had 
seen  him  lodged  in  the  Bastille,  the  valet, 
calculating  that  his  frolic  might  render  Ver* 
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saiUes  a  dangerous  neighbourhood,  retired  to 
the  Count's  hotel  in  Paris,  where  a  part  of  his 
apparel  was  still  to  be  found,  compounded  rapidly 
the  sympatlietic  ink  irom  one  of  the  many  re- 
ceipts stored  up  in  his  brain,  and  then  flew  with  a 
handkerchief,  properly  prepared,  to  Cl^mence 
de  Marly,  whom  he  found  alone  with  the  Che- 
valier d'Evran.  As  his  master  had  not  made 
him  acquwnted  with  the  occasional  feelings  of 
jealousy  which  he  had  experienced  towards  that 
gentleman,  Jerome  believed  he  had  &llen  npon 
the  two  persona  from  whom,  out  of  all  the 
world,  his  master  would  be  most  delighted  to 
hear.  The  whole  &cts  of  the  Count's  arrest 
then  were  detuled  and  discussed,  and  the  worda 
written,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  were  received 
by  Albert  of  Morseuil  in  prison. 

Afraid  to  go  back  to  Versailles,  Riqnet  hastened 
away  into  Poitou  leaving  to  Cl^mence  de  Marly 
and  the  Chevalier  d'Evran  the  task  of  liberat- 
ing his  lord,  of  which  they  seemed  to  entertain 
considerable  hopes.  On  his  return,  however, 
be  found,  first,  that  all  his  fellow-serrants  hav- 
ing been  isithful  to  him,  the  investigationi 
regarding  the  appearance  of  the  Exempt  had 
ended  in  nothing  being  discovered,  except  that 
somebody  had  profanely  personated  one  of  those 
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awful  personages ;  and,  secondly,  that  the  Count 
was  not  only  still  in  durance,  but  that  little,  if 
any,  progress  had  been  made  towards  effecting 
his  liberation.  The  Due  de  Rouvr^  who 
seemed  to  be  restored  to  the  King's  favour,  was 
now  a  guest  at  the  palace  of  Versailles:  with 
C16mence  de  Marly  the  valet  could  not  obtain 
an  interview,  though  he  daily  saw  her  in  com- 
pany with  the  Chevalier  d'Evran,  and  the  report 
began  to  be  revived  that  the  King  intended  to 
bestow  her  hand  upon  that  gentleman,  who 
was  now  in  exceedingly  high  &vour  with  the 
monarch. 

A  scheme  now  took  possession  of  the  mind 
of  lliquet,  which  only  suggested  itself  in  utter 
despair  of  any  other  plan  succeeding;  and  as^ 
to  use  his  own  expression,  the  very  attempt, 
if  frustrated,  would  bring  his  head  under 
the  axe,  he  acknowledged  to  his  lord  that  he 
had  hesitated  and  trembled  even  while  he  pre- 
pared every  thing  for  its  execution.  He  went 
down  once  more  into  Poitou ;  he  communicated 
with  all  the  friends  and  most  favoured  vassals  of 
his  master ;  he  obtained  money  and  means  for 
carrying  every  part  of  his  scheme  into  effect*  as 
soon  as  his  lord  should  be  liberated  from  the 
Bastille,  and  for  securing  his  escape  into  Poitou, 
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where  a  choice  of  plans  remained  before  him, 
of  which  we  shall  have  to  speak  hereafter. 

The  great  point,  however,  was  to  enable  the 
Count  to  make  hisexitfrom  the  prison,andit  was 
at  diis  that  the  heart  of  Jerome  Riquet  failed. 
His  was  one  of  those  far-seeing  geniuses  that 
never  forget,  in  any  situation,  to  obtain,  from 
the  circumstances  of  the  present,  any  thing 
which  may  be,  however  remotely,  advantageous 
in  the  future.  Upon  this  principle  he  had  acted 
in  his  conference  with  the  King,  and  without 
any  definite  and  immediate  object  but  that  of 
obtaining  pardon  for  himself  for  past  offences, 
he  had  induced  the  monarch,  we  must  re- 
member, to  give  him  a  document,  of  which  he 
now  proposed  to  take  advantage.  By  a  chemical 
process,  very  easily  effected,  he  completely 
took  out  the  ink  in  those  parts  of  the  document 
where  his  own  name  was  written,  and  then, 
with  slow  and  minute  labour,  substituted  the 
name  of  his  master  in  the  place,  imitating, 
even  to  the  slightest  stroke,  the  writing  of  the 
King.  The  date  underwent  the  same  change  to 
suit  his  purpose,  so  that  a  complete  pardon,  in 
what  appeared  the  undoubted  hand  of  the  King 
himself,  was  prepared  for  the  Count  de  Moc- 
seiuL 
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'J  his  step  having  been  taken,  Riquet  con- 
templated his  work  with  pride,  bot  feary  aod 
the  matter  remained  there  for  the  whole  dav; 
but  by  the  next  morning  he  had  become  habi- 
tuated to  daring;  and,  resolved  to  make  the  docu- 
ment complete,  he  spent  eight  hours  in  forging, 
underneath,  an  order,  in  due  form,  for  the 
Count's  liberation ;  and  the  most  practised  eye 
could  have  scarcely  found  any  difierenee  be* 
tween  the  lines  there  written  and  those  of  the 
King  himself.  In  all  probability,  if  Riquet  could 
have  obtained  a  scrap  of  Louvois'  writing  be 
would  have  added  the  countersign  of  the  mi- 
nister, but,  as  that  was  not  to  be  had»  he  again 
laid  the  paper  by,  and  was  seised  with  some  de- 
gree of  panic  at  what  he  had  done. 

He  had  brought  up,  however,  from  Poitoa, 
his  lord's  intendant,  and  several  others  of  bis 
confidential  servants  and  attendants,  proousing 
them,  witli  the  utmost  conceit  and  self«ooii- 
fidence,  to  set  the  Count  at  liberty.  They  now 
pressed  him  to  fulfil  his  design,  and  while  he 
hesitated,  with  some  degree  of  tremonr,  the  note 
which  the  old  English  officer  had  oonvejed  to 
him  was  put  into  his  hands,  and  decided  him  at 
once.  He  entrusted  tlie  forged  order  to  a  person 
whom  he  could  fully  rely  upon  to  deliver  it  at 
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the  gates  of  the  Bastille,  stationed  his  relays 
upon  the  road,  and  prepared  every  thing  for  hid 
master's  escape. 

Such  was  the  account  which  he  gave  to  his 
young  lord,  as  he  sat  in  the  chateau  of  Anger- 
▼iile,  and  though  he  did  not  exactly  express  all 
that  he  bad  heard  in  r^ard  to  Cl^mence  de 
Marly  and  the  Chevalier  d'Evran,  he  told  quite 
enough  to  renew  feelings  in  the  bosom  of  the 
Count  which  he  had  struggled  against  long  and 
eagerly. 

••  Who  were  the  men,"  demanded  the  Count, 
^  that  followed  me  on  horseback  ?" 

"  Both  of  them,  Sir,"  replied  the  man,  "  were 
persons  who  would  have  delayed  any  pursuit 
of  you  at  the  peril  of  their  own  lives.  One  of 
them  was  your  own  man,  Martin,  whom  you 
saved  from  being  hung  for  a  spy,  by  the  night 
attack  you  made  upon  the  Prince  of  Orange's 
quarters.  The  other,  Sir,  was  poor  Paul  Virlay, 
who  came  up  with  the  intendant  of  his  own 
accord,  with  his  heart  well  nigh  broken,  and 
with  all  the  courage  of  despair  about  him." 

"  Poor  Paul  Virlay  ! "  exclaimed  the  Count 
—  "  his  heart  well  nigh  broken  !  Why,  what  has 
happened  to  him,  Jerome  ?  I  left  him  in  health 
and  in  happiness." 
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"  Ay,  Sir,"  replied  the  man,  *'  but  things 
have  changed  since  then.  Two  hellish  priests — 
I've  a  great  mind  to  become  a  Huguenot  myself 
— got  hold  of  his  little  girl,  and  got  her  to  say,  or 
at  least  swore  that  she  said,  she  would  renounce 
her  father's  religion.  He  was  furious;  and  her 
mother,  who  had  been  ill  for  some  days,  grew 
worse,  and  took  to  her  bed.  The  girl  said  she 
never  had  said  so;  the  priests  said  she  had, and 
brought  a  witness ;  and  they  seized  her  in  her 
father's  own  house,  and  carried  her  away  to  a  con- 
vent. He  was  out  when  it  happened,  and  when  be 
came  back  he  found  his  wife  dying  and  his  child 
gone.  The  mother  died  two  days  after;  and 
Paul,  poor  fellow,  whose  brain  was  quite  turned, 
was  away  for  three  days  with  his  large  sledge- 
hammer witli  him,  which  nobody  but  himself 
could  wield.  Every  body  said  that  he  was  gone 
to  seek  after  the  priests,  to  dash  their  brains 
out  with  tlie  hammer,  but  they  heard  of  it,  and 
escaped  out  of  the  province ;  and  at  the  end  of 
three  days  he  came  back  quite  calm  and  cool, 
but  every  body  saw  that  his  heart  was  broken. 
I  saw  him  at  Morseiul,  poor  fellow,  and  I  have 
seldom  seen  so  terrible  a  sight.  The  mayor, 
who  has  turned  Catholic,  you  know.  Sir,  asked 
him  if  he  had  gone  after  the  priests,  to  which 
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he  said  ^No;'  but  every  one  thinks  that  he 
did.** 

While  Riquet  was  telling  this  tale  the  Count 
had  placed  his  hands  before  his  eyes,  and  it  was 
evident  that  he  trembled  violently,  moved  by 
terrible  and  strongly  conflicting  feelings,  the 
fiery  struggle  of  which  might  well  have  such 
an  influence  on  his  corporeal  frame.  He  rose 
from  his  seat  slowly,  however,  when  the  man 
had  done,  and  walked  up  and  down  the  room 
more  than  once  with  a  stern  heavy  step.  At 
length,  turning  to  Riquet  again,  he  demanded, 
"  And  in  what  state  is  the  province  ?" 
"  Why,  almost  in  a  state  of  revolt.  Sir,"  re- 
plied Riquet.  ^*  As  far  as  I  can  hear,  there  are 
as  many  as  a  couple  of  thousand  men  in  arms 
in  different  places.  It  is  true  they  are  doing 
no  great  things;  that  the  intendant  of  the  pro* 
vince,  sometimes  with  the  Bishop,  sometimes 
with  the  Abbe  St.  Helie,  marches  hither  and 
thither  with  a  large  body  of  troops,  and  puts 
down  the  revolt  here,  or  puts  down  the  revolt 
there.  Till  he  hears  that  it  has  broken  out  in 
another  place,  he  remains  where  it  last  ap- 
peared, quartering  his  soldiers  upon  the  inha- 
bitants, and,  in  the  order  of  the  day,  allowing 
them  to  do  every  tiling  but  kilL     Then  he  drives 
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the  people  by  thousands  at  a  time  to  the  churches 
of  our  religion,  makes  them  take  the  mass»  and 
breaks  a  few  of  them  on  tlie  wheel  when  they  spit 
the  host  out  of  their  mouths.  He  then  writes 
np  to  the  King  that  he  has  made  wonderful  con- 
versions; but  before  his  letter  can  well  reach 
Paris  he  is  obliged  to  march  to  another  part  of 
the  province,  to  put  down  the  insurrection 
there,  and  to  make  converts,  and  break  on  the 
wheel  as  before.'* 

"  Say  no  more,  say  no  more,"  cried  the 
Count.  ^^  Oh,  Crod !  wilt  thou  suiFer  this  to  go 
on?" 

Again  he  paced  the  room  for  several  minutes, 
and  then  turning  suddenly  to  Riquet,  he  said-— 
*'  Riquet,  you  have  shown  yourself  at  once 
devoted,  courageous,  and  resolute  in  the  highest 
degree.*' 

•*  Oh,  Sir,**  interrupted  the  man,  *•  you  mis* 
take :  I  am  the  most  desperate  coward  that  ever 
breathed." 

'*  No  jesting  now,  Riquet,"  said  the  Count, 
in  a  sorrowful  tone;  '<  no  jesting  now.  My 
spirits  are  too  much  crushed,  my  heart  too 
much  torn  to  suffer  me  to  hear  one  light  word. 
After  all  that  you  have  done  for  me^  will  you 
do  one  act  more  ?   Have  you  the  courage  to 
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turn  to  Paris  this  night,  and  carry  a  letter  for 
me  to  Mademoiselle  de  Marly,  and  to  bring  me 
back  her  reply  ?  " 

*^  Well,  Sir,  well,'^  said  Riquet,  rubbing  his 
hands,  and  then  putting  his  fore-finger  under 
his  collar,  and  rmming  it  round  his  neck  with  a 
significant  gesture,  ^^  a  man  can  be  hanged  but 
once  in  his  life^  at  least  as  far  as  I  know  of;  and, 
as  Cffisar  said,  *  A  brave  man  is  but  hanged 
once^  a  coward  is  hanged  every  day ;'  therefore, 
as  I  see  no  other  object  that  my  &ther  and 
mother  could  have  in  bringing  me  into  the 
world,  but  that  I  should  be  hanged  in  your 
service,  I  will  go  to  Paris,  at  the  risk  of  accoHir- 
plishing  my  destiny,  with  all  my  heart." 

"  Hark  you,  Riquet,"  replied  the  Count,  **  I 
will  give  you  a  means  of  security.  If  by  any 
means  you  should  be  taken,  and  likely  to  be 
put  to  death  for  what  you  have  done,  tell  those 
who  take  you,  that,  upon  a  distinct  promise  of 
pardon  to  you  under  the  King's  own  hand,  the 
Count  of  Morseiul  will  surrender  himself  in 
your  place.  1  will  give  you  that  promise  under 
my  hand,  if  you  like." 

^^  That  is  not  necessary.  Sir,"  replied  Riquet# 
^  Every  body  in  all  France  knows  that  you  keep 
your  word.     But  pray  write  the  letter  quickly  ;, 
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for,  ride  as  hard  as  I  will,  I  shall  have  scarce 
time  to  reach  Paris  before  bed-time;  and  I 
suppose  you  would  not  have  the  young  lady 
wakened." 

There  was  a  degree  of  cold  bitterness  in 
Riquet's  manner  when  he  spoke  thus  of  Oe- 
mence,  which  made  the  Count  of  Morseiul  feel 
that  the  man  thought  he  was  deceived.  But  still, 
after  what  had  passed  before,  he  felt  that  he 
was  bound  to  be  more  upon  his  guard  against 
himself  than  against  others;  and  he  resolved 
that  he  would  not  be  suspicious,  that  he  would 
drive  from  his  bosom  every  such  feeling,  that 
he  would  remember  the  indubitable  proofs  of 
affection  that  she  had  given  him,  and  that  he 
would  act  toward  her  as  if  her  wliole  conduct 
had  been  under  his  eye,  and  had  been  such  as 
he  could  most  approve.  The  materials  for 
writing  were  instantly  procured,  and  while 
Riquet  caused  a  fresh  horse  to  be  saddled,  and 
prepared  for  his  journey,  the  C!ount  sat  down 
and  wrote  as  follows :  — 

"  My  beloved  Clkmence, 
"  Thank  God,  I  am  once  more  at  liberty ; 
but  the  brightness  of  that  blessing,  great  ai  it 
is  under  any  circumstances,  would  be  nearly 
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all  tarnished  and  lost  if  I  had  not  the  hope  that 
you  would  share  it  with  me.  I  am  now  some 
way  on  the  road  to  Poitou,  wherq  X  hear  that 
the  most  horrible  and  aggravated  bart^hicis 
are  daily  being  committed  upon  my  fellow  Pro- 
testantS'  My  conduct  there  must  be  determined 
by  circumstances;  but  I  will  own  that  my  blood 
boils  at  the  butchery  and  persecution  I  hear  of. 
I  remember  the  dear  and  cheering  promises  you 
have  made — I  remember  the  willingness  and  the 
joyfulness  with  which  those  promises  were  made^ 
and  that  recollection  renders  it  not  madness, — 
renders  it  not  selfishness  to  say  to  you.  Come  to 
me,  my  Clemence,  come  to  me  as  speedily  as 
possible ;  come  and  decide  for  me,  when  per- 
haps I  may  not  have  calmness  to  decide  for 
myself !  Come,  and  let  us  unite  our  fate  for  ever, 
and  so  far  acquire  the  pvower  of  setting  the  will  of 
the  world  at  defiance.  Were  it  possible,  I  would 
trust  entirely  to  your  love  and  your  promises, 
in  the  hope  that  you  would  suffer  the  bearer  of 
this,  most  faithful  and  devoted  as  he  has  shown 
himself  to  be,  to  guide  you  to  me ;  but  I  fear 
that  the  litde  time  he  dare  stay  in  Paris  would 
render  it  impossible  for  you  to  make  your  escape 
with  him.  Should  this,  as  I  fear,  be  the  case^ 
write  to  me,  if  it  be  but  a  few  lines,  to  tell  me 
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taining  sleep;  but  it  visited  not  hia  eydids; 
dark  and  horrible  and  agitating  visions  peopled 
the  hours  of  darkness,  though  slumber  had 
no  share  in  calling  them  up.  At  length,  full 
two  hours  before  he  had  expected  that  Riquet 
could  return,  the  sound  of  a  horse's  feet, 
coming  at  a  rapid  pace,  struck  the  Count's  ear, 
as  he  lay  and  listened  to  the  howling  of  the 
November  wind;  and,  starting  up,  he  went  to 
the  window  of  the  room  and  gazed  out.  It  was 
a  clear  night,  with  the  moon  up,  though  there 
were  some  occasional  clouds  floating  quickly 
over  the  sky,  and  he  clearly  saw  that  the  horse- 
man was  Riquet,  and  alone.  Proceeding  into 
the  other  room  where  he  had  left  a  light,  he 
hastened  down  to  meet  him,  asking  whether  he 
had  obtained  an  answer. 

"  I  have,  Sir,"  replied  the  man ;  "  though  I 
saw  not  the  fair  lady  herself:  yet  Marie,  the 
waiting  woman,  brought  it  in  no  long  time. 
There  it  is;"  and  drawing  it  from  his  pocket, 
he  gave  it  into  the  Count's  hand.  Albert  of 
Morseiul  hastened  back  wiih  the  letter,  and 
tore  it  eagerly  open ;  but  what  were  the  words 
that  his  eyes  saw? 

"  Cruel  and  unkind,"  it  began,  "  and  must 
I  not  add  —  alas,  must  I  not  add  even  to  the 
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CHAPTER  VL 

THE   pastor's   prison. 

The  pillow  of  Cl^mence  de  Marly  was  wet  with 
her  tears,  and  sleep  had  not  visited  her  eyes, 
when  a  quick  knocking  was  heard  at  her  door, 
and  she  demanded  timidly  who  was  there. 

^^  Itis  I,  Madam,"  replied  the  voice  of  the 
Duchess  de  Rouvre's  maid. 

"  Then  wait  a  moment,  Mariette,"  replied 
Cl^mence,  ^'  and  I  will  open  tiie  door.  She  rose, 
put  on  a  dressing  gown,  and  by  the  light  of  the 
lamp  which  still  stood  unextinguished  on  the 
table,  she  raised  and  concealed,  in  a  small  casket, 
two  letters  which  she  had  left  open,  and  which 
bore  evident  signs  of  having  been  wept  over 
before  she  retired  to  rest.  The  one  was  in  the 
clear  free  handwriting  of  youth  and  strength; 
the  other  was  in  characters,  every  line  of  which 
spoke  the  feeble  hand  of  age,  infirmity,  or 
sickness.  When  that  was  done,  she  opened  the 
door  which  was  locked,  and  admitted  the 
Duchess's  maid,  who  was  followed  into  the  room 
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by  her  own  attendant  Maria,  who  usually  slepi 
in  a  little  chamber  hard  by. 

"  What  is  the  matter,  Mariette?"  demanded 
the  young  lady.  ^'  I  can  scarcely  say  that  I  have 
closed  my  eyes  ere  I  am  again  disturbed.*' 

^^  I  am  sorry,  Mademoiselle,  to  alarm  you,'' 
replied  tlie  woman ;  '^  but  Maria  would  posi- 
tively not  wake  you,  so  I  was  obliged  to  do  it, 
for  the  Duke  was  sent  for  just  as  he  was  going 
to  bed,  and  after  remaining  for  two  hours  with 
tlie  King  has  returned,  and  given  immediate 
orders  to  prepare  for  a  long  journey.  The 
Duchess  sent  me  to  let  you  know  that  such  was 
the  case,  and  that  the  carriages  would  be  at  tlie 
door  in  less  than  two  hours." 

"  Do  you  know  whither  they  are  going," 
demanded  Clemence,  ^'  and  if  I  am  to  accom- 
pany them?" 

"  I  know  nothing  from  the  Duke  or  tlie 
Duchess,  Mademoiselle,"  replied  the  woman, 
'^  but  the  Duke's  valet  said  that  we  were  going 
either  to  Brittany  or  Poitou,  for  my  lord  had 
brought  away  a  packet  from  the  King  addressed 
to  somebody  in  those  quarters ;  and  you  are 
going  certainly,  Mademoiselle,  for  the  Duchess 
told  me  to  tell  you  so,  and  the  valet  says  that 
it  is  on  account  of  you  we  are  going;  for  that 
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the  Chevalier  came  back  with  my  lord  the 
Duke,  and  when  he  parted  with  him,  said, 
*  Tell  Cl^mence,  she  shall  hear  from  me  soon/' 

Clemence  mused,  but  made  no  answer;  and 
when  in  about  an  hour  after,  she  descended  to 
the  saloon  of  the  hotel,  she  found  every  thing 
in  the  confusion  of  departure,  and  the  Due  de 
Rouvr^  standing  by  the  table,  at  which  his  wife 
was  seated,  waiting  for  the  moment  of  setting 
out,  with  a  face  wan,  indeed,  and  somewhat 
anxious,  but  not  so  sorrowful  or  dejected  as 
perhaps  Clemence  expected  to  see, 

"  I  fear,  my  dear  Duke,"  she  said,  approaching 
him  and  leaning  her  two  hands  affectionately 
upon  his  arm,  "  I  fear  that  you,  who  have  been 
to  your  poor  Clemence  a  father  indeed,  are 
destined  to  have  even  more  than  a  father's  share 
of  pains  and  anxieties  with  her.  I  am  sure 
that  all  this  to-night  is  owing  to  me,  or  to  those 
that  are  dear  to  me,  and  that  you  have  fallen 
under  the  King's  displeasure  on  account  of  the 
rash  steps  of  him  whom  I  cannot  yet  cease  to 
love." 

"  Not  at  all,  my  sweet  Clemence ;  not  at  alt, 
my  sweet  child,"  said  the  old  nobleman,  kissing 
her  hand  with  that  mingled  air  of  gallant  re- 
spect and  affection  which   he  always  showed 
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towards  her.  'M  do  not  mean  to  say,  that  your 
fair  self  has  nothing  to  do  with  this  business  in 
any  way,  but  certainly  not  in  that  way.  It  is 
about  another  business  altogether,  Clemence, 
that  we  are  ordered  to  retire  from  the  court; 
but  not  in  disgrace,  my  dear  young  friend,  we 
are  by  no  means  in  disgrace.  The  King  is 
perfectly  satisfied  that  you  have  had  no  share 
in  all  the  business  of  poor  Albert  of  Morseiul ; 
and  when  I  told  him  how  bitterly  and  deeply 
grieved  you  were,  and  how  struck  to  the  heart 
you  seemed  to  have  been,  when  you  heard  that 
the  Count  had  fled  to  join  the  rebels  in  Poitou, 
he  told  me  to  bid  you  console  yourself  sajdng, 
that  he  would  find  you  another  and  a  better 
husband  soon." 

Clemence's  eyes  were  bent  down  upon  the 
ground  with  an  expression  of  grief  and  pain ; 
but  she  looked  up  in  a  moment,  and  said,  **  Is 
it  permitted  me  to  ask  you,  my  lord,  how  I  am 
connected  with  this  sudden  removal?'* 

"  Nay,"  he  scud,  "  nay,  sweet  Clemence, 
that  I  must  not  tell  you.  I  scruple  not  to  say, 
that  I  think  his  Majesty  is  acting  without  due 
consideration ;  but,  of  course,  my  first  duty,  like 
that  of  all  his  other  subjects,  is  to  obey ;  and  he 
particularly  wishes  that  nothing  should  be  said 
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to  you  on  the  subject,  as  it  might  render  one 
du^  difficult  by  opposing  to  it  another.  At 
present  the  whole  matter  is  quite  simple ;  we 
have  nothing  to  do  but  to  set  out  as  soon  as 
these  villanous  lackeys  have  got  the  carriages 
ready." 

Thus  saying,  the  Duke  turned  away,  evi- 
dendy  wishing  to  avoid  further  inquiries,  and 
in  about  half  an  hour  after  Clc^mence  was  rolling 
away  from  Versailles  with  the  Duke  and  Duchess 
de  Rouvre,  followed  by  a  long  train  of  carriages 
and  attendants. 

It  is  needless  to  trace  a  melancholy  journey 
in  the  darkest  and  gloomiest  weather  of  the 
month  of  November ;  but  it  was  evident  that  the 
Due  de  Rouvre  was  in  haste,  travelling  early 
and  late,  and  it  also  appeared,  from  his  convers- 
ation  as  they  went,  that,  though  he  was  charged 
with  no  special  mission  from  the  King,  he  pro- 
posed only  pausing  for  a  short  time  in  Poitou, 
and  then  bending  his  steps  to  some  of  his  other 
estates.  Indeed,  he  suffered  it  to  be  under- 
stood that,  in  all  probability,  for  many  months 
he  should  take  but  little  repose,  frequently 
changing  his  place  of  abode,  and  travelling  from 
one  city  to  another.  Although  the  health  of 
Madame  de  Rouvr6  was  by  no  means  vigorous, 
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as  one  of  those  unfortunate  beings,  tlie  involun- 
tary inmates  of  the  place,  but  as  one  coming 
upon  the  sad  and  solemn  errand  of  visiting  a 
dear  and  well-beloved  friend  for  the  last  time. 
The  office  of  governor  of  the  prison,  as  it  was 
seldom  if  ever  used  for  the  confinement  of  state 
offendei's,  had  been  suffered  to  fall  into  the 
hands  of  the  mayor  of  the  place,  who  delegated 
his  charge  to  an  old  lieutenant,  who  again  en- 
trusted it  to  two  subordinate  gaolers,  antique 
and  rusty  in  their  office  as  the  keys  tliey  car- 
ried. It  was  with  one  of  these  that  Clemence  was 
speaking  eagerly  in  the  small  dark  passage  that 
led  into  the  interior  of  the  building.  She  was 
habited  in  the  ordinary  grey  cloak  in  which  we 
have  seen  her  twice  before,  and  had  with  her 
Btill,  on  this  occasion  also,  the  failliful  servant 
who  had  then  attended  her, 

"  Come,  come,  pretty  mistress,"  said  the 
man,  thrusting  himself  steadfastly  in  the  way, 
"  I  tell  you  it  is  as  much  as  my  head  is 
worth.  He  is  condemned  to  be  broken  on 
the  wheel  to-morrow,  and  1  dare  admit  nobody 
to  him." 

"  Look  at  these,"  said  Clemence,  pouring 
some  gold  pieces  from  her  purse  into  her  open 
hand.     "  I  ofler  you  these  if  you  will  allow  me 
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to  speak  with  him  for  an  hour,  and  if  you  re- 
fuse I  shall  certainly  insist  upon  seeing  the 
lieutenant  of  the  governor  himself.  You  know 
what  manner  of  man  he  is,  and  whether  he  will 
reject  what  I  shall  offer  him ;  so  he  will  get  the 
money,  and  you  will  not,  and  I  shall  see  the 
prisoner  notwithstanding." 

The  man's  resolution  was  evidently  shaken 
to  the  foundation.  He  was  an  old  roan  and 
fond  of  gold.  The  sight  was  pleasant  to  him, 
and,  putting  forth  his  hand,  he  lifted  one  piece 
between  his  finger  and  thumb,  turned  it  over, 
and  dropped  it  back  again  upon  the  others. 
The  sound  completed  what  the  touch  had 
begun. 

"  Well,"  he  said  at  length,  "  I  do  not  see 
why  he  should  get  it  and  I  not  He  is  asleep,  too, 
now  in  the  arm-chair ;  so  it  were  a  pity  to  wake 
him.  You  want  to  be  with  the  old  man  an 
hour,  do  you,  young  woman  ?  Welly  you  must 
both  go  in  then ;  and  I  must  go  away  and  be 
absent  with  the  keys,  for  fear  the  lieutenant 
should  wake  and  go  to  see  the  prisoner.'' 

"  Do  you  mean  to  lock  us  in  with  him, 
then  ?  "  exclaimed  the  maid,  in  some  terror. 

*^  Fear  not,  Maria  I "  said  her  mistress. 
*^  You,  who  have  ever  given  me  encouragement 
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and  support  must  not  fear  now.  There  is  God 
even  here." 

^'  Be  quick,  then,  and  come  along,"  said  the 
gaoler,  "  but  first  give  me  the  money."  CI6- 
mence  poured  it  into  his  hand;  and  when  he 
had  got  it,  he  paused,  hesitating  as  if  he  were 
tempted  by  the  spirit  of  evil  to  keep  the  gold 
and  refuse  her  admission.  But  if  such  were 
the  case,  a  moment's  reflection  showed  him  that 
to  attempt  it  would  be  ruinous ;  and  he,  there- 
fore, led  the  way  along  the  passage  in  which 
they  were,  putting  his  finger  upon  his  lips  to 
enjoin  silence,  as  they  passed  by  a  part  of  the 
prison  which  seemed  to  be  inhabited  by  those 
who  had  some  means  of  obtaining  luxuries. 
At  length,  however,  he  lowered  a  lantern  which 
he  carried,  and  pointed  to  two  or  three  steps 
which  led  into  another  passage,  narrower, 
damper,  and  colder  than  the  former.  At  the 
distance  of  about  fifty  feet  from  the  steps  this 
corridor  was  crossed  by  another;  and  turning 
to  the  right  over  a  rough  uneven  flooring  of 
earth,  with  the  faint  light  of  the  lantern  gleam- 
ing here  and  there  on  the  damp  green  glistening 
mould  of  the  walls,  he  walked  on  till  he  reached 
the  end,  and  then  opened  a  low  heavy  door. 

All  within  was  dark,  and,  as  the  man  drew 
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back  to  let  his  female  companions  pass,  the  at- 
tendant, Maria,  laid  lier  hand  upon  the  lantern, 
saying,  "  Give  us  a  light,  at  least ! " 

"  Ah !  well,  you  may  have  it,"  grumbled  forth 
the  gaoler ;  and  Clemence,  who  though  resolute 
to  her  purpose,  still  felt  the  natural  fears  of  her 
sex  and  her  situation,  turned  to  him,  saying, 
"  I  give  you  three  more  of  those  pieces  when 
you  open  the  door  again  for  me." 

«0h,  ril  do  that— rU  do  that!"  replied 
the  man,  quickened  by  the  gold;  and  while  Maria 
took  the  lantern  and  passed  the  door,  Clemence 
gazed  down  the  step  or  two  tliat  led  into  the 
dungeon,  and  then  with  a  pale  cheek  and  wrung 
heart  followed.  The  door  closed  behind  them ; 
tlie  harsh  bolt  of  the  lock  grated  as  the  man 
turned  the  key ;  and,  the  power  of  retreat  being 
at  an  end,  the  beautiful  girl  tlirew  back  the  hood 
of  the  cloak,  and  gazed  on  before  her  into  the  ob- 
scure vault,  which  the  feeble  light  of  the  lantern 
had  scarcely  deprived  of  any  part  of  its  dark- 
ness. The  only  thing  that  she  could  perceive, 
at  first,  was  a  large  heavy  pillar  in  the  midst, 
supporting  the  pointed  vault  of  the  dungeon, 
with  the  faint  outline  of  a  low  wooden  bed,  with 
the  head  thereof  resting  against  the  column. 

No  one  spoke ;  and  nothing  but  a  fiiint  moan 
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broke  the  awful  silence.  It  required  the  pause  of 
a  moment  or  two  ere  Clemence  could  overcome 
the  feelings  of  her  own  heart  sufficiently  to  take 
the  lantern  and  advance ;  opening  a  part  of  the 
dim  horn  as  she  did  so,  in  order  to  give  greater 
light*  A  step  or  two  farther  forward  brought 
her  to  the  side  of  tlie  bed ;  and  the  light  of  the 
lantern  now  showed  her  distinctly  the  venerable 
form  of  Claude  de  TEstang  stretched  out  upon 
the  straw  with  which  the  pallet  was  filled.  A 
heavy  chain  was  round  his  middle,  and  the 
farther  end  thereof  was  fastened  to  a  stanchion 
in   the  column. 

The  minister  was  dressed  in  a  loose  grey  prison 
gown,  and,  although  he  saw  the  approach  of 
some  one  in  the  abode  of  misery  in  which  he 
was  placed,  he  moved  not  at  all,  but  remained 
with  his  arm  bent  under  his  head,  his  eyes 
turned  slighdy  towards  the  door,  his  lower  lip 
dropping  as  if  with  debility  or  pain,  and  his 
whole  attitude  displaying  the  utter  lassitude 
and  apathy  of  exliaustion  and  despair.  When 
Clemence  was  within  a  foot  or  two  of  his  side, 
however,  he  slowly  raised  his  eyes  towards  her; 
and  in  a  moment,  when  be  beheld  her  face,  a 
bright  gleam  came  over  his  faded  countenance^ 
awakening  in  it  all   those  peculiar  signs  and 
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marks  of  strong  intellect  and  intense  feeling 
which  the  moment  before  had  seemed  extinct 
and  gone.  It  was  like  the  lightning  flashing 
over  some  noble  ruin  in  the  midst  of  the  deep 
darkness  of  the  night. 

^  Is  it  you,  my  sweet  child  ?  "  he  cried,  in  a 
faint  voice  tliat  was  scarcely  audible  even  in  the 
midst  of  die  still  silence.  '^  Is  it  you  that  hare 
come  to  visit  me  in  this  abode  of  wretchedness 
and  agony?  This  is  indeed  a  blessing  and  a 
comfort ;  a  blessing  to  see  that  there  are  some 
faithful  even  to  the  last,  a  comfort  and  a  joy  to 
find  that  she  on  whose  truth  and  steadfastness  I 
had  fixed  such  hopes,  has  not  deceived  me;  — 
and  yet,"  he  exclaimed,  while  Clemenoe  gazed 
upon  him  with  the  tears  rolling  rapidly  over  her 
clieeks,  and  the  sobs  struggling  hard  for  utter- 
ance, ^^  and  yet,  why,  oh  why  have  you  come 
here  ?  why  have  you  risked  so  much,  my  child, 
to  soothe  the  few  short  hours  d)at  to-morrow's 
noon  shall  see  at  an  end  ?  " 

^*  Oh,  dear  friend,"  said  Cl^mence,  kneeling 
down  beside  the  pallet,  **  could  I  do  otherwise, 
when  I  was  in  this  very  town,  than  strive  to  aee 
you,  my  guide,  my  instructor,  my  teacher  in  right, 
my  Warner  of  the  path  that  I  ought  to  shun  ? 
Could  I  do  otherwise,  when  I  thought  that  there 
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was  none  to  soothe,  that  there  was  none  to  con- 
sole you,  that  in  the  dai^kness  and  the  agony  of 
these  awful  hours  there  was  not  one  voice  to 
speak  comfort,  or  to  say  one  word  of  sympathy  ?  " 

"  My  child,  you  are  mistaken,"  replied  the 
old  man,  striving  to  raise  himself  upon  his  arm, 
and  sinking  back  again  with  a  low  groan. 
^^  There  has  been  one  to  comfort,  there  has 
been  one  to  support  me.  He,  to  whom  I  go,  has 
never  abandoned  me :  neither  in  the  midst  of 
insult  and  degradation;  no,  nor  in  the  moment  of 
agony  and  torture,  nor  in  those  long  and  weary 
hours  that  have  passed  since  they  bore  these 
ancient  limbs  from  the  rack  on  which  they  had 
bound  them,  and  cast  them  down  here  to  endure 
the  time  in  darkness,  in  pain,  and  in  utter 
helplessness,  till  at  noon  to-morrow  the  work 
will  be  accomplished  on  the  bloody  wheel,  and 
the  prisoner  in  this  ruined  clay  will  receive  a 
joyful  summons  to  fly  far  to  his  Redeemer's 
throne." 

The  tears  rained  down  from  the  eyes  of  Cle- 
mence  de  Marly  like  the  drops  of  a  summer 
shower ;  but  she  dared  not  trust  herself  to  speak : 
and  after  pausing  to  take  breath,  which  came 
evidently  with  difficulty,  the  old  man  went  on^ 
"  But  still  I  say,  Cl^mence,  still  I  say,  why 
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have  vou  come  hither?  You  know  not  the 
danger,  you  know  not  the  peril  in  which  you 
are." 

"  What !"  cried  Clemence,  "  should  I  fear 
danger,  sliould  I  fear  peril  in  such  a  case  as 
this?  Let  them  do  to  me  what  they  will,  let 
them  do  to  me  what  God  permits  them  to  do! 
To  have  knelt  here  beside  you,  to  have  spoken 
one  word  of  comfort  to  you,  to  have  wiped  the 
drops  from  that  venerable  brow  in  this  awful 
moment,  would  be  a  sufficient  recompense  to 
Clemence  dc  Marlv  for  all  that  she  could 
suffer." 

"  God  forbid,"  cried  the  pastor,  "  that  they 
sliould  make  you  suffer  as  they  can.  You  know 
not  what  it  is,  my  child  —  you  know  not  what  it 
is  !  If  it  were  possible  that  an  immortal  spirit, 
armed  with  God's  truth,  should  consent  unto  a 
lie,  that  torture  might  well  produce  so  awful  a 
falling  off'!  But  you  recall  me,  my  child,  to 
what  I  was  saying.  I  have  not  been  alone,  I 
have  not  been  uncomforted  even  here.  The 
word  of  God  has  been  with  me  in  my  heart,  the 
Spirit  of  God  has  sustained  my  spirit,  the  suf- 
ferings of  my  Saviour  have  drowned  my  suffer- 
ings, the  hope  of  immortality  has  made  me  bear 
the  utmost  pains  of  earth.     When  they  had 
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taken  away  the  printed  words  from  before  mine 
eyes,  when  they  had  shut  out  the  light  of  hearen, 
so  that  I  could  not  have  seen,  even  if  the  holy 
book  had  been  left,  they  thought  they  had  de- 
prived me  of  my  solace.  But  they  forgot  that 
every  word  thereof  was  in  my  heart ;  that  it  was 
written  there,  with  the  bright  memories  of  my 
early  days ;  that  it  waa  traced  there  with  the 
calm  recollections  of  my  manhood ;  that  it  was 
printed  there  with  sufferings  and  with  tears ; 
that  it  was  graven  there  with  smiles  and  joys ; 
that  with  every  act  of  my  life,  and  thought  of 
my  past  being,  those  words  of  the  revealed  will 
of  God  were  mingled,  and  never  could  be  sepa- 
rated ;  and  it  came  back  to  me  even  here,  and 
blessed  me  in  the  dungeon ;  it  came  hack  to 
me  before  the  tribunal  of  my  enemies,  and  gave 
me  a  mouth  and  wisdom ;  it  came  back  to  me 
on  the  torturing  rack,  and  gave  me  strength  to 
endure  without  a  groan  ;  it  came  back  to  me 
even  as  I  was  lying  mangled  here,  and  made 
the  wheel  of  to-morrow  seem  a  blessed  resting- 
place." 

"  Alas,  alas ! "  cried  Cl^mence,  *'  when  I  see 
you  here ;  when  I  see  you  thus  suffering ;  when 
I  see  you  thus  the  sport  of  cruelty  and  persecu- 
tion, I  fed  that  I  have  judged  too  harshly  of 
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poor  Albert,  in  regard  to  his  taking  arms 
against  the  oppressors;  I  feel  that  perhaps, 
like  him,  I  should  have  thus  acted,  even  though 
I  called  the  charge  of  ingratitude  upon  my 
head" 

"  And  is  he  free,  then?  is  he  free  ?"  demanded 
the  pastor,  eagerly, 

"  He  is  free,"  replied  Clemence,  "  and,  as 
we  hear,  in  arms  against  the  King." 

^^  Oh,  entreat  him  to  lay  them  down,"  ex- 
claimed the  pastor ;  ^'  beseech  him  not  to  at- 
tempt it  Tell  him  that  ruin  and  death  can  be 
the  only  consequences :  tell  him  that  the  Pro- 
testant church  is  at  an  end  in  France :  tell  him 
that  flight  to  lands  where  the  pure  faith  is 
known  and  loved  is  the  only  hope :  tell  him  that 
resistance  is  destruction  to  him,  and  to  all 
others.  Teil  him  so,  my  child,  tell  him  so  from 
me:  tell  him  so — but,  hark  !"  he  continued, 
*^  what  awful  sound  is  that?"  for  even  while  be 
was  speaking,  and  apparently  close  to  the  spot 
where  the  dungeon  was  situated,  a  sharp  ex- 
plosion took  place,  followed  by  a  multitude  of 
heavy  blows  given  with  the  most  extraordinary 
rapidity.  No  voices  were  distinguished  fiv 
some  minutes ;  and  the  blows  continued  without 
a  moment's  cessation,  thundering  one  upon  the 
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Other  with  a  vehemence  and  force  which  seemed 
to  shake  the  whole  building. 

"  It  is  surely,"  said  Clemence,  "  some- 
body attacking  the  prison  door.  Perhaps,  oh 
Heaven  !  perhaps  it  is  some  one  trying  to  deli- 
ver you." 

"  Heaven  forbid  ! "  exclaimed  the  old  man  ; 
"  Heaven  forbid  that  they  should  madly  rush 
to  such  an  attempt  for  the  purpose  of  saving, 
for  a  few  short  hours,  this  wretched  frame  from 
that  deadi  which  will  be  a  relief.  Hark,  do 
you  not  hear  cries  and  shouts  ?  " 

Clemence  listened,  and  she  distincdy  heard 
many  voices  apparently  elevated,  but  at  a 
distance,  while  the  sound  of  the  blows  con- 
tinued thundering  upon  what  was  evidently  the 
door  of  the  prison,  and  a  low  murmur,  as  if  of 
persons  speaking  round,  joined  with  the  space 
to  make  the  farther  cries  indistinct.  A  pause 
succeeded  for  a  moment  or  two ;  but  then  came 
the  sound  of  galloping  horse,  and  then  a  sharp 
discharge  of  musketry,  instantly  followed  by  the 
loud  report  of  fire-arms  from  a  spot  imme- 
diately  adjacent  to  the  building.  Clemence 
clasped  her  hands  in  terror,  while  her  attendant 
Maria,  filled  with  the  dangerous  situation  in 
which  they  were  placed,  ran  and  pushed  the 
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A  blow  like  thunder  followed;  and,  seeming  to 
fall  upon  the  locks  and  bolts  of  the  door,  dashed 
them  at  once  to  pieces,  driving  a  part  of  the 
wood-work  into  the  dungeon  itself.  Two  more 
blows  cast  the  whole  mass  wrenched  from  its 
hinges  to  the  ground.  A  multitude  of  people 
rushed  in,  some  of  them  bearing  lights,  all 
armed  to  the  teeth,  some  bloody,  some  be- 
grimed with  smoke  and  gunpowder;  fierce 
excitement  flashing  from  every  eye,  and  eager 
energy  upon  every  face. 

"  He  is  here,  he  is  here,"  they  shouted  to  the 
others  without.  "  Make  way,  make  way,  let  ug 
bring  him  out." 

"  But  who  are  these  women?  "  cried  another 
voice. 

"  Friends,  friends^  dear  friends,  come  to 
comfort  me,"  cried  the  pastor. 

"  Blessings  on  the  tongue  that  so  often  has 
taught  us,"  cried  other  voices,  while  several 
ran  forward  and  kissed  his  hands  with  tears ; 
*'  blessings  on  the  heart  that  has  guided  and 
directed  us." 

"  Stand  back,  my  friends,  stand  back,"  cried 
a  gigantic  man,  with  an  immense  sledge-hammer 
in  his  hand,  "  let  me  break  the  chain ; "  and  at 
a  single  blow  bedashed  the  strong  links  to  atoms. 
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"  Now  bring  them  all  along !"  he  cried,  **now 
bring  them  all  along !  Take  up  the  good  man 
on  the  bed,  and  csLvry  him  out." 

^^  Bring  them  all  along !  bring  them  all 
along ! "  cried  a  thousand  voices,  and  without 
l^eing  listened  to  in  any  thing  that  she  had 
to  say,  Clemence,  clinging  as  closely  as  she 
could  to  her  attendant,  was  hurried  out  along 
the  narrow  passages  of  the  prison,  which  were 
now  flashing  with  manifold  lights,  into  the 
dark  little  square  which  was  found  filled  with 
people.  Multitudes  of  lights  were  in  all  the 
windows  round,  and,  corering  tlie  prison,  a 
strong  band  of  men  were  drawn  up  facing  the 
opposite  street.  A  number  of  persons  on  horse- 
back were  in  front  of  the  band,  and,  by  the 
lights  which  were  flashing  from  the  torches  in 
the  street,  one  commanding  figure  appeared  to 
the  eyes  of  Clemence  at  the  very  moment  she 
was  brought  forth  from  the  doors  of  the  prison, 
stretching  out  his  hand  towards  the  men  be- 
hind him,  and  shouting,  in  a  voice  that  she 
could  never  forget,  though  now  that  voice  was 
raised  into  tones  of  loud  command,  such  as  she 
had  never  heard  it  use.  *^  Hold  I  hold  !  the  man 
that  fires  a  shot  dies !  Not  one  unnecessary 
■hot,  not  one  unnecessary  blow  ! " 
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Cl^meuce  strove  to  turn  that  way,  and  to  fly 
towards  the  hotel  where  Monsieur  de  Rouvr^ 
lodged ;  but  she  was  borne  away  by  the  stream, 
which  seemed  to  be  now  retreating  from  the 
town.  At  the  same  moment  an  armed  man 
laid  gently  hold  of  her  cloak,  seeing  her  efforts 
to  free  herself,  and  said, — 

"  This  way,  lady,  this  way.  It  is  madness 
for  you  to  think  to  go  back  now.  You  are 
with  friends.  You  are  with  one  who  will  pro- 
tect you  with  his  life,  for  your  kindness  to  the 
murdered  and  the  lost." 

•  She  turned  round  to  gaze  upon  him,  not  re- 
collecting his  voice  ;  and  his  face,  in  the  indis- 
tinct light,  seemed  to  her  like  a  face  remembered 
in  a  dream,  connected  with  the  awful  scene  of 
the  preaching  on  the  moor,  and  the  dark  piece 
of  water,  and  the  dying  girl  killed  by  the  shot 
of  the  dragoons.  Ere  she  could  ask  any  ques- 
tions, however,  the  stream  of  people  hurried  her 
on,  and  in  a  few  minutes  she  was  out  of  Thouars, 
and  in  the  midst  of  the  open  country  round. 
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rack,  that  the  slightest  movement  pains  me. 
Carry  me  as  I  am,  if  you  will ;  but  move  me 
not  from  this  bed." 

"  Well,  then,  place  these  two  ladies  in  the 
litter,"  said  the  same  voice.  "  We  shall  go 
faster  then." 

Without  asking  her  consent,  Cl^mence  de 
Marly  was  placed  in  the  small  hand*litter  which 
had  been  brought  for  the  pastor;  her  maid 
took  the  place  by  her  side,  and,  lifted  on  the 
shoulders  of  four  men,  she  was  carried  on  more 
quickly,  gaining  a  faint  and  indistinct  view  of 
what  was  passing  around,  from  the  more  ele- 
vated situation  in  which  she  now  was. 

They  were  mounting  slowlj'  the  side  of  the 
hill,  about  two  miles  from  the  town  of  Thouars, 
and  she  could  catch  a  distant  view  of  the  dark 
towers  and  masses  of  the  town  as  it  then  ex- 
isted, rising  above  the  objects  around.  From 
thence,  as  far  as  her  eye  was  able  to  distinguish, 
a  stream  of  people  was  flowing  on  all  along 
the  road  to  the  very  spot  where  she  was,  and 
several  detached  parties  were  seen  here  and 
there,  crossing  the  different  eminences  on  either 
side,  so  that  the  force  assembled  must  have 
been  very  considerable.  She  listened  eagerly 
for  any  sound  from  the  direction  of  Thouars, 
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"  Alas,  Maria,"  replied  Cl^mence,  in  the 
same  low  tone,  "  I  think  that  all  are  to  blame, 
more  or  less.  Deep  provocation  has  certainly 
been  given ;  but  I  do  think  tliat  Albert  ought 
to  liave  acted  differently.  He  had  not  these 
scenes  before  his  eyes  when  he  fled  to  put  him- 
self at  the  head  of  the  insurgents ;  and  ere  he 
did  so,  he  certainly  owed  something  to  me  and 
something  to  the  King.  Nevertheless,  since  I 
have  seen  what  I  have  seen,  and  heard  what  I 
have  heard,  I  can  make  excuses  which  I  could 
not  make  before." 

The  attendant  made  no  reply,  and  the  con- 
versation dropped.  The  march  continued  ra- 
pidly for  three  or  four  hours,  till  at  length 
there  was  a  short  halt;  and  a  brief  consultation 
seemed  to  take  place  between  two  or  three  of 
the  leaders  on  horsebaclc.  The  principal  part 
of  the  men  on  foot,  exhausted  as  it  appeared  by 
great  exertion,  sat  or  lay  down  by  the  road 
side  i  but  ere  the  conference  had  gone  on  for 
above  five  minutes,  a  cavalier,  followed  by  se- 
veral other  men  on  horseback,  came 'up  at  the 
iull  gallop ;  and  again  the  deep  mellow  tones 
of  that  remarkable  voice  struck  the  ear  of 
Clemence  de  Marly,  and  made  her  whole  frame 
thrill.     His  words,  or  as  they  appeared  com- 
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mands,  were  but  few;  and,  without  either  ap- 
proaching the  side  of  Claude  de  I'EIstang  or 
herself,  he  rode  back  again  in  haste,  and  tl)e 
inarch  was  renewed. 

Ere  long  a  fine  cold  rain  began  to  6Ii. 
chilling  those  it  lighted  on  to  the  very  heart; 
and  Clemence  thought  she  perceived  that  as 
they  advanced  the  number  of  people  gra- 
dually fell  away.  At  lengtli,  after  a  long 
and  fatiguing  inarch  through  the  night,  as  the 
faint  grey  of  the  dawn  began  to  appear,  she 
found  that,  at  the  very  utmost,  there  were 
not  above  a  hundred  of  the  armed  Protestant? 
around  her.  The  party  was  evidently  under 
the  command  of  a  short  but  powerfully  made 
man,  on  horseback,  whom  she  recognised  as 
the  person  who  had  carried  the  unfortunate 
novice  Claire  in  his  arms  to  the  house  of  Claude 
de  TKstang.  He  rode  on  constantly  by  the 
side  of  the  bed  in  which  the  good  pastor  waa 
carried  on  men's  shoulders,  and  bowing  down 
his  head  from  time  to  time,  he  spoke  to  liim  with 
what  seemed  words  of  comfort  and  hope.  Thej 
were  now  on  a  part  of  the  road  from  Thouan 
towards  Nantes,  that  passed  through  the  midst  o 
one  of  those  wide  sandy  tracts  called  in  France 
landesy  across  which  a  sort  of  causeway  had  beei 
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made  by  felled  trees,  rough  and  painful  of  pas- 
sage even  to  the  common  carts  of  the  country. 
This  causeway,  however,  was  soon  quitted  by 
command  of  Armand  Herval.  One  party  took 
lis  way  through  the  sands  to  the  right;  and  the 
rest,  following  the  litters,  bent  their  course 
across  the  country,  towards  a  spot  where  a  dark 
heavy  line  bounded  the  portion  of  the  landes 
within  sight,  and  seemed  to  denote  a  large 
wood  of  the  deep  black  pine,  which  grows 
better  than  any  other  tree  in  that  sandy  soil. 
It  was  near  an  hour  before  they  reached  the 
wood;  and  even  underneath  its  shadow  the 
shifting  sand  continued,  only  diversified  a  little 
by  a  few  thin  bladt^s  of  green  grass,  sufficient 
to  feed  the  scanty  flocks  of  slieep,  which  form 
the  only  riches  of  that  tract. 

In  the  midst  of  the  wood — where  they  had 
found  or  formed  a  little  oasis  around  them — were 
two  shepherds'  cottages ;  and  to  these  the  party 
commanded  by  Armand  Herval  at  once  directed 
its  course.  An  old  man  and  two  boys  came  out 
as  Uiey  approached,  but  with  no  signs  of  sur- 
prise ;  and  Claude  de  I'Eatang  was  carried  to 
one  of  the  cottages,  into  which  CIcmence  fol- 
lowed. She  had  caught  a  sight  of  the  good 
man's  face  as  they  bore  him  past  her,  and  she 
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8aw  that  there  was  another  sad  and  painfiil  task 
before  her,  for  which  she  nerved  her  mind. 

^^  Now,  good  Antoine,"  said  Armand  Henral, 
speaking  to  one  of  the  shepherds,  *^  lead  out  the 
sheep  with  all  speed,  and  take  tliem  over  all  the 
tracks  of  men  and  horses  that  you  may  meet  with. 
You  will  do  it  carefully,  I  know.  We  have  de- 
livered the  good  man,  as  you  see ;  but  I  fear — 
I  fear  much  that  we  have  after  all  come  too 
late,  for  the  butchers  have  put  him  to  the  ques- 
tion, and  almost  torn  him  limb  from  limb. 
God  knows  I  made  what  speed  I  could,  and  so 
did  the  Count." 

The  old  shepherd  to  whom  he  spoke  made 
no  reply,  but  listened,  gazing  in  his  face  with  a 
look  of  deep  melancholy.  One  of  the  younger 
men  who  stood  by,  however,  said,  "  We  heard 
the  firing.  I  suppose  they  strove  hard  to  keep 
him." 

"  That  they  assuredly  did !  "  replied  Herval, 
his  brows  knitting  as  he  spoke;  ^'and  if  we  had 
not  been  commanded  by  such  a  man,  they 
would  not  only  have  kept  him,  but  us  too. 
One  half  of  our  people  failed  us.  Bouraault  was 
not  there.  Kerac  and  his  band  never  came. 
We  were  full  seven  hundred  short,  and  then 
the  petard  went  off  too  soon,  and  did  no  good, 
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but  brought  tlie  whole  town  upon  us.  Th^ 
had  dragoons,  too,  from  Niort ;  and  tried  first 
to  drive  us  back,  then  to  take  us  in  flank  by  the 
tower-atreet,  then  to  barricade  the  way  behind 
us ;  but  they  found  they  had  to  do  with  a 
Count  de  Moraeiul,  and  they  were  met  every 
wliere,  and  every  where  defeated.  Yet,  after 
all,"  continued  the  man,  "  he  will  ruin  us  from 
his  fear  of  shedding  any  blood  but  his  own. 
But  I  must  go  in  and  see  after  the  good  man  ; 
and  then  speed  to  the  woods.  We  shall  be  close 
round  about,  and  one  sound  of  a  conch*  will 
bring  a  couple  of  hundred  to  help  you,  good 
Antoine." 

Thus  saying,  he  went  into  the  cottage,  where 
Cl^mence  had  already  taken  her  place  by  the 
side  of  the  unhappy  pastor's  bed ;  and,  on  the 
approach  of  Herval,  she  raised  her  finger  gently 
to  indicate  that  he  slept.  He  had,  indeed, 
fallen   into   momentary   slumber,   utterly   ex- 


■  This  large  shell  in  used  in  many  of  the  > 
districU  of  France  still,  Tor  the  purpose  of  giving  signals. 
The  souDd,  when  properly  blown,  is  verj  powerrul  and 
peculiar.  They  assert  that  across  a  level  country  it  can 
be  heard  six  miles.  I  have  myself  heard  it  more  than 
two,  and  so  distinctly,  that  it  must  have  beeu audible ata 
much  greater  diatance. 
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in  safety  tliere,  as  tli 
with  tlie  band,  he  lei 
ere  night. 

Clemence  would  I 
belt  of  Morseiul,  and 
pressed  a  wish  to  » 
strange  feelings  of  tu 
kept  her  silent  till  th< 
she  regretted  that  al 
accused  herself  of  we 
that  she  now  sat  wab 
she  had  matter  enoug 
situation.  What  wa 
was  a  question  that  f 
to  her  heart;  and,  nio: 
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placed.  Albert  of  Morseiul  bad  not  seen  her, 
she  knew.  He  could  not  even  divine  or  imagine 
that  sbe  was  at  Thoiiars  at  all,  mucb  less  in 
tbe  prison  itself;  but  yet  sbe  felt  Bomewbat 
reproachfully  towards  him,  as  if  be  should 
have  divined  that  it  was  sbe  whom  he  saw 
borne  along,  not  far  Irom  the  unhappy  pastor. 
Though  she  acknowledged,  too,  in  her  own 
heart,  that  there  were  great  excuses  to  be  made 
for  the  decided  part  which  her  lover  had  uken 
in  tbe  insarrection  of  that  part  of  tbe  country, 
still  she  was  not  satisfied,  altt^ther,  with  his 
having  done  so;  still  she  called  him,  in  her  own 
heart,  both  rash  and  ungrateful. 

On  the  other  hand,  sbe  remembered,  that 
sbe  bad  written  to  him  in  liaste,  and  in  some 
degree  of  anger,  or,  at  least,  of  bitter  disap- 
pointment; that  she  had  refiised,  without  ex- 
plaining all  tbe  circumstances  which  prevented 
her,  to  share  his  flight  as  sbe  had  previously 
promised ;  that,  hurried  and  confused,  she  had 
neither  told  him  that,  at  the  very  time  she 
was  writing,  the  Duchess  de  Rouvi^  waited 
to  accompany  her  to  tbe  court,  and  that  to  fly 
at  such  a  moment  was  impossible;  nor  that, 
during  tbe  whole  of  tbe  following  day,  she 
vraa  to  remain  at  Versailles,  where  tbe  eyes 

VOL.  lU.  M 
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perienced  before^  i 
with  Albert  of  M> 
her? 

In  ihort,  in  th; 
that  she  had  beei 
r^iard  to  her  ooni 
felt,  also,  at  the  s 
likewise  in  the  wr 
had  first  to  anticqi 
reproach,  rather  th 
tion.  Such  was  oi 
and  how  she  was  t 
conduct  was  anoth 
of  the  Due  de  tU 
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time,  to  be  looked  upon  as  nothing  short  of 
treason ;  and  death  or  eternal  imprisonment 
was  the  only  fate  that  would  befall  her,  if  she 
were  once  cast  into  the  hands  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  party. 

What  then  was  she  to  do?  Was  she  to  throw 
herself  at  once  upon  the  protection  of  Albert 
of  Morseiul  ?  Was  she  to  bind  her  fate  to  his 
for  ever,  at  the  very  moment  when  painful  points 
of  difference  had  arisen  between  them  F  Was 
she  to  cast  herself  upon  his  bounty  as  a  suppliant, 
instead  of  holding  the  same  proud  situation  she 
had  formerly  held,  —  instead  of  being  enabled 
to  confer  upon  him  that  which  he  would  con- 
aider  an  inestimable  benefit,  while  she  herself 
enhanced  its  value  beyond  all  price,  by  the 
sacrifice  of  all  and  every  thing  for  him  ?  Was 
she  now,  on  the  contrary, — when  it  seemed  as  if 
she  had  refused  to  make  that  sacrifice  for  his 
sake, — to  come  to  him,  as  a  fugitive,  claiming  his 
protection,  to  demand  his  bounty  and  his  sup- 
port, and  to  supplicate  permission  to  share  the 
fate  in  which  he  might  think  she  had  shown  a 
disinclination  to  participate,  till  she  was  com* 
pelled  to  do  so? 

The  heart  of  Clemence  de  Marly  was  wrung 

at  the  thought.    She  knew  that  Albert  of  Mor- 
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seiiil  was  generous,  nobW. 
felt  tliat,  very  likely,  he  m 
much  brighter  hues  than  s 
to  her  own  mind;  she  fel 
suppliant  to  him,  no  reproi 
to  his  lips;  no  cold  averte 
her  that  he  thought  she 
But  she  asked  herself  whe 
would  not  be  in  his  heart ; 
might  have  taken  arms  anc 
any  distinct  and  open  ch; 
thought  of  being  condemn 

How  should  she  act,  th 
act?  she  asked  herself;  and 
was  far  from  one  of  ih 
who  always  act  right  from 
struggle  between  contend 
and  terrible,  and  mingled  ' 
determination,  however,  w 

« 1  will  tell  him  all  1 
think,"  she  said.  "  I  will 
will  say  not  one  word  to  i 
him  see  once  more,  how  d 
him.  I  will  hear,  without  i 
any  thing  that  Albert  of 
me,  and  then,  having  do 
his    generosity   to   do    thf 
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fear!  Surely,  I  need  not  fear  !"  and,  with  this  re- 
solution, she  became  more  composed,  the  surest 
and  the  strongest  proof  that  it  was  right. 

But,  to  say  the  truth,  since  the  perils  of  the 
night  just  passed,  since  she  had  beheld  him  she 
loved  in  a  new  character ;  since,  with  her  own 
eyes,  she  had  seen  him  commanding  in  the  strife 
of  men,  and  every  thing  seeming  to  yield  to  the 
will  of  his  powerful  and  intrepid  mind,  new 
feelings  had  mingled  with  her  love  for  him,  of 
which,  what  she  had  experienced  when  he  rode 
beside  her  at  the  hunting  party  at  Poitiers,  had 
been  but,  as  it  were,  a  type.  It  was  not  fear, 
but  it  was  some  degree  of  awe.  She  felt  that, 
with  all  her  own  strength  of  mind,  with  all  her 
own  brightness  of  intellect  and  self-possession, 
there  were  mightier  qualities  in  his  character  to 
which  she  must  bow  down :  that  she,  in  fact,  was 
woman,  altogether  woman,  in  his  presence.   - 

As  she  thus  thought,  a  slight  motion  on  the 
bed  where  Claude  de  TEstang  was  laid  made 
her  turn  her  eyes  thither.  The  old  man  had 
awoke  from  his  short  slumber,  and  his  eyes, 
still  bright  and  intelligent,  notwithstanding  the 
approach  of  death  and  the  exhaustion  of  his 
shattered  frame,  were  turned  towards  her  Mrith 
an  earnest  and  a  melancholy  expression. 
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«  I  hope  you  feel  refreshed,*'  said  C16mence, 
bending  over  him.  "  You  have  had  some  sleep; 
and  I  trust  it  has  done  you  good." 

"  Do  not  deceive  yourself,  my  dear  child," 
replied  the  old  man.  «  No  sleep  can  do  me 
good,  but  tliat  deep  powerful  one  which  is  soon 
coming.  I  wait  but  God*s  will,  Clemence,  and 
I  trust  that  he  will  soon  give  the  spirit  liberty. 
It  will  be  in  mercy,  Clemence,  that  he  sends 
death ;  for  were  life  to  be  prolonged,  think  what 
it  would  be  to  tliis  torn  and  mangled  frame. 
Neitlier  hand  nor  foot  can  I  move,  nor  were  it 
possible  to  give  back  strength  to  my  limbs  or 
ease  to  my  body.  Every  hour  that  I  remain,  I 
look  upon  but  as  a  trial  of  patience  and  of  fiiitb, 
and  I  will  not  murmur :  no,  Clemence,  not  even 
in  thought,  against  His  almighty  will,  who  bids 
me  drag  on  the  weary  minutes  longer.  But  yet, 
when  the  last  of  those  minutes  has  com^  ch  I 
how  gladly  shall  I  feel  the  summons  that  others 
dread  and  fly  from  !  I  would  fain,  my  child,** 
he  said,  ^*  I  would  fiun  hear:  and  from  your 
lips :  some  of  that  blessed  word  wliich  the  mis- 
guided persecutors  of  our  church  deny  unmnti- 
lated  to  the  blind  followers  of  their  fiiith,  though 
every  word  therein  speaks  hope,  and  consolation, 
and  counsel,  and  direction  to  the  heart  of  man.** 
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"  Alas !  good  father,"  replied  Clemence,  "  the 
Bible  which  I  always  carry  with  me,  was  left  be- 
hind when  I  came  to  see  you  in  prison,  and 
I  know  not  where  to  find  one  here." 

*^  The  people  in  this,  or  the  neighbouring 
cottage,  have  one,"  said  the  pastor.  ^^  They 
are  good  honest  souls,  whom  1  have  often  visited 
in  former  days." 

As  the  good  woman  of  the  cottage  had  gone 
out,  almost  immediately  after  the  arrival  of  the 
party,  to  procure  some  herbs,  which  she  declared 
would  soothe  the  pastor  greatly,  Cldmence  pro- 
ceeded to  the  other  cottage,  where  she  found  an 
old  man  with  a  Bible  in  his  hand,  busily  reading 
a  portion  thereof  to  a  little  boy  who  stood  near. 
He  looked  up,  and  gave  her  the  book  as  soon  as 
she  told  him  the  purpose  for  which  she  came^ 
and  then,  following  into  the  cottage  where  the 
pastor  lay,  he  and  the  boy  stood  by,  and 
listened  attentively  while  she  read  such  chapters 
as  Claude  de  PEstang  expressed  a  wish  to  hear. 

Those  chapters  were  not,  in  general,  such  as 
might  have  been  supposed.  They  were  not  those 
which  hold  out  the  glorious  promises  of  everlast- 
ing life  to  men  who  suffer  for  their  faith  in  this 
state  of  being.  They  were  not  such  as  pourtray 
to  us,  in  its  real  and  spiritual  character,  that 
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Other  world,  to  which  th< 
tending.  It  seemed  as  i 
mind  of  the  pastor  was  s 
intimately  and  perfectly  i 
as  parts  of  his  own  bein 
tliat  he  selected  were  thi 
deemcr  lays  down  all  the  b 
changeable  precepts  for  th 
of  man's  own  conduct,  whi 
of  law  and  philosophy  thai 
divine.  And  in  tliat  lasi 
greatest  hope  and  consola 
man  could  receive,  to  pom 
of  divine  love  and  wisdoi 
the  Spirit  of  God  himself 
Thus  passed  the  whoh 
time  to  time  Clemence  p8 
spoke  a  few  words  to  those 
words  of  Imnible  commei 
or  pious  exliortation.  At 
fair  companion  was  tired, 
would  take  tlie  hook  and 
visit  from  without,  diatu 
seemed  as  if  their  persecut 
though  from  time  to  time 
members  of  those  shephen 
out,  no  other  persons  were  ( 
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ftice  of  the  landes ,-  no  sounds  were  heard  but 
their  own  low  voices  throughout  the  short  light 
of  a  November  day.  To  one  fresh  from  the 
buzz  of  cities,  and  the  busy  activity  of  man,  the 
contrast  of  tlie  stillness  and  the  solitude  was 
strange;  but  doubly  strange  and  exceeding 
solemn  were  tbey  to  the  mind  of  her  who  came, 
fresh  from  the  perturbed  and  fevered  visions  of 
the  preceding  night,  and  saw  that  day  lapse 
away  like  a  long  and  quiet  sleep. 

Towards  the  dusk  of  the  evening,  however, 
her  attendant  laid  her  hand  upon  her  arm  as 
she  was  still  reading,  saying,  "  There  is  a 
change  coming;"  and  Cl^mence  paused  and 
gazed  down  upoij  the  old  man's  countenance. 
It  looked  very  grey ;  but  whether  from  the  sha- 
dows of  the  evening,  or  from  the  loss  of  what- 
ever hue  of  living  health  remained,  she  could 
hardly  tell.  But  the  difference  was  not  so 
great  in  the  colour  as  in  the  expression.  The 
look  of  pain  and  suffering  which,  notwith- 
standing all  his  efforts  to  bear  his  fate  with 
tranquillity,  had  still  marked  that  fine  expres- 
sive countenance,  was  gone,  and  a  calm  and 
tranquil  aspect  had  succeeded,  although  the  fea- 
tures were  extremely  sharpened,  the  eye  sunk, 
and  the  temples  hollow.     It  was  the  look  of  a 
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their  soul's  sake.  Ood  forgive  tfaem,  and  yield 
them  a  better  light;  lor,  oh  how  I  wish  that  all 
men  could  feel  death  only  as  I  feet  it  I" 

Such  were  the  last  words  of  Claude  de  I'Estang. 
They  were  perfectly  audible  and  distinct  to 
every  one  present,  and  they  were  spoken  with 
the  usual  calm  sweet  simplicity  of  manner  which 
had  characterised  all  the  latter  part  of  his  life. 
But  after  he  had  again  paused  for  two  or  three 
minutes,  he  opened  his  lips  as  if  to  say  some- 
thing more,  but  no  sound  was  heard.  He  in- 
stantly felt  that  such  was  the  case,  and  ceased ; 
but  he  feebly  stretched  forth  his  hand  toward 
C14menc^  who  bent  her  head  over  it,  and 
dewed  it  with  her  tears. 

When  she  raised  her  eyes,  they  fell  upon  the 
fiuse  of  the  dead. 
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the  ctiase.^The  chateau  itself  was  built,  as  usual, 
upon  an  eminence  of  considerable  elevation, 
overlooking  the  forest  world  around,  and  in  its 
immediate  neighbourhood  the  wood  was  cleared 
away  so  aa  to  give  an  open  esplanade,  along 
which,  upon  the  present  occasion,  some  fifteen 
hundred  or  two  thousand  men  had  passed  the 
preceding  day  and  night :  having  liberated  the 
poor  pastor  of  Auron  on  the  night  before. 
Some  few  tents  of  rude  construction,  some  huts 
hastily  raised,  had  been  their  only  shelter ;  but 
they  murmured  not;  and  indeed  it  was  not  from 
such  causes  that  any  of  those  who  deserted 
from  the  body  of  Proteetant  insurgents  quitted 
the  standard  of  their  leader.  It  was,  that  the 
agents  of  the  governing  priesthood  had  long 
been  busy  amongst  them,  and  had  sapped  the 
principles  and  shaken  the  resolution  of  many  of 
those  who  even  showed  themselves  willing  to 
take  arms,  but  who  soon  fell  away  in  the  hour 
of  need,  acting  more  detrimentally  on  their  own 
cause  than  if  they  had  absolutely  opposed  it, 
or  abandoned  it  from  the  first.  Doubts  of  each 
other,  and  hesitation  in  their  purposes,  had  thus 
been  spread  through  the  Protestants ;  and 
though,  of  the  number  assembled  there,  few  ex- 
isted who  had  now  either  inclination  or  oppor- 
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tunity  to  turn  back,  yet  they  thought  wixh 
gloomy  apprehension  upon  the  defection  thai 
was  daily  taking  place  in  the  great  body  of 
Huguenots  throughout  France ;  and  their  ener- 
gies were  chilled  even  if  their  resolution  was  not 
shaken. 

The  day  of  which  we  now  speak  rose  with  a 
brighter  aspect  than  the  preceding  one,  and 
it  was  scarcely  more  than  daylight  when  the 
gates  of  the  casde  were  opened,  the  horses 
of  the  Count  de  Morseiul  and  his  immediate 
officers  and  attendants  were  brought  out ;  and 
in  a  minute  after,  he  himself,  booted  and 
spurred,  and  bearing  energetic  activity  in  his 
eye,  came  forth  upon  the  esplanade,  surroimded 
by  a  number  of  persons,  who  were  giving  him 
information,  or  receiving  his  orders.  The  men 
who  were  gathered  in  arms  on  tlie  slope  of  the 
hill  gazed  up  towards  him  with  that  sort  of  ex- 
pectation which  is  near  akin  to  hope ;  and  the 
prompt  rapidity  of  hb  gestures,  the  quick- 
ness with  which  he  was  speaking,  the  ease  with 
which  he  seemed  to  comprehend  every  body, 
and  the  readiness  and  capability,  if  we  may  so 
call  it,  of  his  own  demeanour,  was  marked  by 
all  those  that  looked  upon  him,  and  gave  trust 
and  confidence  even  to  the  feintest  heart  there. 
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'•  Where  is  Riquet?"  the  Count  said,  after 
speaking  to  some  of  the  gentlemen  who  had 
taken  arms;  "where  is  Riquet?  He  told  me 
that  two  persons  had  arrived  from  Paris  last 
night,  and  were  safe  in  his  chamber.  Where  is 
Riquet?" 

"Riquet!  Riquet!"  shouted  several  voices, 
sending  the  sound  back  into  the  castle;  but  in 
the  mean  Ume  the  Count  went  on  speaking  to 
those  around  them  in  a  sorrowful  tone. 

"  So  poor  Monsieur  de  I'Estang  is  dead ! " 
he  said.  "  That  is  a  shining  light,  indeed,  put 
out.  He  died  yesterday  evening  you  say  — 
God  forgive  me  that  I  should  regret  him  at 
such  a  moment  as  this,  and  wish  that  he  had 
been  left  to  us.  There  was  not  a  nobler  or  a 
wiser,  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  a  better 
man  in  France.  I  have  known  him  from  my 
childhood,  gentlemen,  and  you  must  not  think 
me  weak  that  I  cannot  bear  this  loss  as  manly 
as  might  he,"  and  he  dashed  a  tear  away  from 
his  eye.  "  That  they  should  torture  such  a 
venerable  form  as  that ! "  he  added ;  "  that  they 
should  stretch  upon  the  rack  him,  who  never 
pained  or  tortured  any  one  !  These  things  are 
too  fearful,  gentlemen,  almost  to  be  oelieved. 
The  time  will  come  when  they  shall  be  looked 


man  savages  :  i^ut  upon 
was  this  you  told  me  of  sc 
freed  from  the  prison  ?  - 
Now,  sirrah,  what  are  yo 
these  personages  from  Pa 

"  One  of  them.  Sir,"  i 
tone  was  changed  in  no 
situation  in  which  he  was 
is  your  Lordship's  own  i 
Lordship's  man's  man,  Pc 
sonage  that  I  left  in  Paris 
your  liberation  that  you  wi 

'*  Ay !"  said  the  Count ; 
long  in  following  us  ?  He  ' 
any  chance,  was  he  ?" 

"  Oh  no,  my  Lord,"  re 
was  not  detained,  only  he  i 
—  I  do  not  know  very  wel 
But,  however,  he  stayed  £c 
and  ia  only  just  come  on  h 

"  Does  he  bring  any  ne 
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caught  of  his  &ir  wife ;  that  all  Protestants  are 
ordered  to  quit  Paris  immediately ;  and  that  the 
Duke  of  Benrick  has  made  fornial  abjuration." 

"  I  grieve  for  the  Prince  de  Conti,"  said  the 
Count,  "be  was  promising  and  soldier-like; 
though  the  other,  the  young  Prince  de  la  Roche- 
sur-Yon,  is  full  of  still  higher  qualities.  So, 
the  boy  Duke  of  Berwick  has  abjured.  That 
might  be  expected.     No  other  news?" 

"  None,  my  Lord,  from  him,"  replied  the 
man,  who  evidently  was  a  little  embarrassed 
in  speaking  on  the  subject  of  his  fellow-servant; 
and  he  added  immediately,  *'  The  other  gentle- 
man seems  to  have  news ;  but  he  will  commu- 
nicate it  to  none  but  yourself" 

"  I  will  speak  widi  them  both,"  replied  the 
Count.  "  Bring  them  hither  immediately, 
Riquet." 

"  Why,  my  Lord,"  said  the  valet,  "  as  to 
Peter,  I  do  not  well  know  where " 

"  You  must  know  where,  within  three 
minutes,"  replied  the  Count,  who,  in  general 
interpreted  pretty  accurately  the  external  signs 
and  symbols  of  what  was  going  on  in  Riquet's 
hearL  "  You  must  know  where,  within  three 
minutes,  and  that  where  must  be  here,  by  my 
side.     M^tre  Riquel,  remember,  though  some- 
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"  No  matter,  no  matter,  my  young  friwid," 
replied  the  old  Englishman  ;  "  to  such  enter- 
tainment I  am  well  accustomed.  It  has  been 
meat  and  drink  to  me  from  my  youth;  and 
though  I  cannot  exactly  say  that  I  will  take 
any  other  part  in  these  transactions,  being 
bound  in  honour,  in  some  sense,  not  to  do  S0| 
yet  I  will  take  my  part  in  any  dangers  that  are 
going,  willingly.  But  do  not  let  me  stop  you^ 
if  you  are  going  to  ask  any  questions  of  that 
fellow,  who  came  the  last  five  or  six  miles  with 
me ;  for  if  you  don't  get  him  out  of  the  hands 
of  that  rascal  of  yours,  there  will  be  no  such 
thing  as  truth  in  him  in  five  minutes." 

"  Come  hither,  Peter,"  cried  the  Count. 
"  Maitre  Riquet  you  have  face  enough  for  any 
thing;  so  stand  here.  Now,  Feter,  the  truth 
at  one  word !  What  was  it  that  Riquet  was 
telling  you  not  to  tell  me?" 

"  Why,  my  Lord,"  replied  the  man,  glancing 
his  eye  from  his  master  to  the  valet,  and  the 
awe  of  the  former  in  a  moment  overpowering 
"the  awe  of  the  latter;  "why,  my  Lord,  he 
was  saying,  that  there  was  no  need  to  tell  your 
Lordship  that  I  never  delivered  the  order  that 
he  gave  me  to  deliver  at  the  gates  of  the  Bas- 
tille." 

N  2 
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The  Count  stood  ft 
him  thunderstruck.  " 
order!"  he  exclaimed, 
you  never  delivered  th 
my  liberation  ?" 

"  No,  my  Lord,"  re] 
to  quake  in  every  liii 
done  something  wrong 
the  order.  Bui  I'll 
I  thought  diere  was  no 
just  as  I  was  walking 
made  myself  look  as  liii 
as  I  could,  I  saw  you  j 
Rue  St.  Antoine,  with 
your  face,  and  I  thou 
mischief  for  myself  or 
any  thing  more  abou 
knew  you  were  free,  I 
enough." 

"  Certainly,  certain! 
"  but  in  the  name  of 
have  I  been  delivered? 

"  Why,  my  Lord,  ihi 
plied  Riquet,  "  but  no( 
brought  me  back  the  oi 
and  now  —  as  very  like 
wish  to  know— I  told  hi 
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because  it  would  tease  you  to  no  purpose,  and 
take  away  from  me  the  honour  of  having  set 
your  Lordship  free,  without  doing  you  any  good." 

"  You  are  certainly  impudent  enough  for  your 
profession,"  replied  the  Count,  "  and  in  this  in- 
stance as  foolish  as  knavish.  The  endeavour 
and  the  risk  were  still  the  same,  and  it  is  for 
that  I  owe  you  thanks,  not  for  the  success 
or  want  of  success." 

"Ah,  Sir,"  replied  Riquet,  "if  all  masters 
were  so  noble  and  generous,  we  poor  valets 
should  not  get  spoilt  so  early.  But  how  you 
have  been  liberated,  Heaven  only  knows." 

"  That's  a  mistake,"  replied  the  old  English 
oflScer ;  "  every  body  at  the  court  of  France 
knows.  The  King  was  in  a  liberating  mood 
one  week ;  and  he  himself  gave  an  order  for 
the  Count's  liberation  one  day,  and  for  mine 
two  days  afterwards.  I  heard  of  it  when  I 
went  to  present  myself  before  the  King,  and 
the  whole  court  was  ringing  with  what  they 
called  your  ingratitude,  Count ;  for  by  tliat  time 
it  was  known  on  what  errand  you  had  set  off 
hither." 

The  Count  clasped  his  hands  together,  and 
looked  down  upon  the  ground.    "  I  fear,"  he  said 

a  low  voice,  "  that  I  have  been  sadly  misled." 

N  3 


done.    The  man  can  tt 

order  from  me :  he  can  j 
"  I  blame  yon  not,  Ru 
"  I  blame  you  not  I  you 
most  unhi^pily  haa  tbu 
credit  on  a  name  which 
It  is  now  too  late  to  thinl 
part  IB  cho«en,  and  there 
"  When  on  my  viBit 
the  old  English  officer, 
thanks  for  my  liberation 
tain  acts  of  justice,  I  hei 
plied,  my  good  Sir,  that 
that  private  aflections  mu 
public  duties;  and  that 
part  you  had  chosen  to  b> 
seemed  not  to  relish  the 
you  fiilly  to  feel  its  force, 
"  My  dear  Sir,"  said  tl 
time  to  discuss  nicely  al 
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man's  greatest  enemies  —  his  own  deceitful 
heart ;  and  to  make  sure  that,  in  choosing  the 
seeming  part  of  public  duty,  to  be  not  as  much 
influenced  by  private  affections — amongst  which 
I  class  vanity,  pride,  anger,  revenge  —  as  in 
adopting  the  opposite  course." 

"  That  is  true,  too ;  that  is  true,  too,"  replied 
the  other.  ^^  Man  puts  me  in  mind  of  an  ape  I 
once  saw,  whose  greatest  delight  was  to  tickle 
himself;  but  if  any  one  else  tried  to  do  it,  he 
would  bite  to  the  bone.  But  I  see  you  are 
about  to  march  —  and  some  of  your  people 
have  got  their  troops  already  in  motion.  If  you 
will  allow  me  half  an  hour's  conversation  as  we 
ride  along,  I  shall  be  glad.  I  will  get  my  horse, 
and  mount  in  a  minute." 

^  The  horse  that  brought  you  here  must  be 
tired,"  replied  the  Count;  "my  people  have 
several  fresh  ones.  Riquet,  see  that  a  horse  be 
saddled  quickly  for — this  gentleman.  A  strange 
piece  of  ignorance.  Sir,"  he  continued,  "  but  I 
am  still  unacquainted  with  your  name." 

"  Oh,  Thomas  Cecil,  my  good  Count,"  replied 
the  old  officer,  "  Sir  Thomas  Cecil ;  but  I  will  go 
get  the  horse,  and  be  with  you  in  a  moment." 

The  Count  bowed  his  head,  and  while  the 
Englishman  was  away,  proceeded  to  conclude 

N  4 
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all  his  arrangements  for  the  march.  In  some- 
thing like  regular  order,  but  still  with  evident 
symptoms  of  no  long  training  in  the  severe 
rules  of  military  discipline,  the  Count's  litde 
force  began  to  march,  and  a  great  part  thereof 
was  winding  down  the  hill  when  the  old  En- 
glishman returned. 

"That  is  a  fine  troop,**  he  said,  "just  now 
getting  into  motion.  If  you  had  many  such  as 
that,  you  might  do  something." 

"They  are  a  hundred  of  my  own  Protest- 
ant tenantry  and  citizens,"  replied  the  Count 
"  They  have  all  served  under  me  long  in  tlie 
late  war,  and  were  disbanded  after  the  Truce  of 
twenty  years  was  signed.  There  is  not  a  braver 
or  steadier  handful  in  Europe ;  and  since  I  have 
been  placed  as  I  am,  I  make  it  a  point  to  lead 
them  at  the  head  in  any  offensive  operations  on 
our  part,  and  to  follow  with  them  in  the  rear  in 
tlie  event  of  retreat,  which  you  see  is  the  case 
now.  You  will  let  them  precede  us  a  little,  and 
then  we  can  converse  at  leisure." 

llius  saying,  he  mounted  his  horse,  and  after 
seeing  the  little  body,  which  he  called  his  legion, 
take  its  way  down  the  hill,  he  followed  accom* 
panied  by  Sir  Thomas,  with  a  small  party  of 
attendants  fifty  yards  behind  them. 
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"  And  now,  my  good  Sir,"  said  the  yov.ng 
nobleman,  "you  will  not  think  me  of  scan^ 
courtesy  if  I  say  that  it  may  he  necessary  'O  tell 
me  in  what  I  can  serve  you ;  or,  in  fact,  to  sp'  ak 
more  pl^nly,  if  I  ask  the  object  of  your  ccming 
to  my  quarters,  at  once,  as  1  am  informed  that 
the  intendant  of  the  province,  with  what  troops 
he  can  bring  together  from  Berry  and  Rouergue, 
forming  altogether  a  very  superior  force  to  our 
own,  is  marching  to  attack  us.  If  he  can  do  ao 
in  our  retreat,  of  course  he  will  be  glad  to  avail 
himself  of  the  opportunity,  especially  as  I  have 
been  led  away  from  the  part  of  the  country 
which  it  is  most  easy  to  defend  with  such  troops 
as  ours,  in  order  to  prevent  an  act  of  brutal 
persecution  which  they  were  going  to  perpetrate 
on  one  of  the  best  of  men.  Thus  our  time  for 
conversation  may  be  shorL" 

"  Why,  you  have  not  let  him  surprise  you, 
I  hope?"  exclaimed  the  old  officer. 

"  Not  exactly  that,"  replied  the  Count ;  "  but 
we  are  come  into  a  part  of  the  country  where 
the  people  are  principally  Catholic,  and  we  find 
a  difficulty  in  getting  information.  I  am  also 
obliged  to  make  a  considerable  movement  to 
the  lefi  of  my  real  line  of  retreat,  in  oider  to 
prevent  one  of  our  most  gallant  fellows,  and  bis 
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band  of  nearly  thre« 
cut  off.  He  is,  it  is  I 
and  quite  capable  of 
I  am  sorn-  to  saj  gri 
to  effect  upon  his  t 
quite  insane,  so  that 
fere  with  him  too  i 
sake  of  those  who  an 


Ins  [>rocec 
liavc  been  necessary 

Tlie  Count  pauu 
plied,  in  a  titoughl 
hopes,  from  what  I  h 
miJd  measures  adof 
anticipate.  Are  yo 
lias  been  sent  down 
this  district,  in  plat 
cruel  man  ?  " 

"  No,"  replied  tli 
I  have  heard  during 
been  led  to  believe 
skill  and  science  is 
troops.  Ail  llieir  t 
much  more  masterh 
cessary  to  be  extn 
fortnight  ago  I  coul 
the  country  to  the  a 
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"  The  officer,"  replied  Sir  Thomas  Cecil, 
"  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  major-general  for 
the  purpoee,  and  is,  I  understand,  an  old  friend 
of  yours,  the  Chevalier  d'Evran." 

The  Count  suddenly  pulled  up  his  horse,  and 
gazed,  for  a  moment,  in  the  old  man's  face. 
"  Then,"  said  he,  "  the  Protestant  cause  is 
ruined.  —  It  is  not  solely  on  account  of  Louis 
d'Evran's  skill,"  he  added,  "  that  I  say  so  i 
though  if  ever  any  one  was  made  for  a  great 
commander  he  is  that  man ;  but  he  is  mild  and 
moderate,  conciliating  and  good-humoured;  and 
I  have  remarked  that  a  little  sort  of  fondness 
for  mystery  which  he  ajfects,  —  concealing  all 
things  that  he  intends  in  a  sort  of  dark  cloud, 
till  it  flashes  forth  like  lightning,  —  has  a  very 
powerful  eflect  upon  all  minds  that  are  not  of 
the  first  order.  The  only  bond  that  has  kept 
the  Protestants  together  has  been  sharp  and 
bitter  persecution  lately  endured.  If  any  one 
equally  gentle  and  firm,  powerful  and  yet  con- 
ciliating, appears  i^ainst  us,  I  shall  not  have 
five  hundred  men  left  in  two  days." 

"  And  perhaps,  Count,"  said  the  old  man, 
"  not  very  sorry  for  it?  " 

The  Count  turned  his  eyes  upon  him,  and 
looked   steadily   in    his    &ce    for  a  moment. 
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"  Tliat,  I  think,"  he  si 
(jiifstion,  my  good  friem 
from  all  I  have  seen  of  y 
and  honourable  man,  ani 
you  as  a  sincere  ProlesU 
in  some  degree,  from  yo 
faith.  I  take  it  for  gran' 
which  I  have  said  to  you 
pea  ted." 

"  Nothing,  upon  my 
Thomas  Cecil,  frankly. 
in  your  estimation  of  in 
ask  any  question,  it  is  (a 
and  I>ecau$e,  Sir,  1  tak 
Nothing  that  passes  your 
by  me  without  your  pei 
you  fairly,  and  at  once, 
soon  to  the  head  quar 
d'Evran,  to  fulfil  a  missi 
be  unsuccessful  I  know,  I 
fulfilled.  Will  you  trut 
Count?  Will  you  let  r 
really  wish  this  state  of 
or  would  not  rather,  if  i 
them  equitable  —  terms 
the  Protestants  of  this  dia 
he  restored   and  a  hopt 
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I  do  not  say  hopeless,^  he  continued,  *^  at  all  t6 

disparage  you  efforts ;  but " 

"  My  dear  Sir,"  replied  the  Count,  "  act  as 
bluntly  by  me  as  you  did  in  the  Bastille,  call 
the  struggle  hopeless  if  you  will.  There  are 
not  ten  men  in  my  little  force  who  do  not  know 
it  to  be  hopeless,  and  those  ten  are  fools.  The 
only  choice  left,  Sir,  to  the  Protestants  of  this 
district  when  I  arrived  here  was  between  timid 
despair  and  courageous  despair;  to  die  by  the 
slow  fire  of  persecution  without  resistance^  or  to 
die  with  swords  in  our  hands  in  a  good  cause. 
We  chose  the  latter,  which  afforded,  indeed,  the 
only  hope  of  wringing  toleration  from  our 
enemies  by  a  vigorous  effort.  But  I  am  as  well 
aware  as  you  are  that  we  have  no  power  sujffi* 
cient  to  resist  the  power  of  the  crown ;  that  in 
the  mountains,  woods,  and  fastnesses  of  this  dis- 
trict and  of  Brittany,  upon  which  I  am  now  re- 
treating, I  might,  perhaps,  frustrate  the  pursuit 
of  the  royal  forces,  for  months,  nay,  for  yeans ; 
living,  for  weeks,  as  achief  of  banditti,  and  only 
f^pearing  for  a  single  day,  from  time  to  time, 
as  the  general  of  an  army.  Day  by  day  my  fol- 
lowers would  decrease  ;  for  the  scissars  of  in- 
convenience often  shear  down  the  forces  of  an 
insurgent  leader  more  fatally  than  the  sharp  • 
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aword  of  war.  Then, 
means  tliat  1  could  tak 
people  fi-om  commitlinf 
mid  holy  cause,  would  i 
the  whole  would  end  b; 
betraying  me  to  death 
this,  Sir,  was  conside 
sword ;  but  you  muat  i 
the  slightest  idea  whaU 
shown  any  disposition 
with  any  thing  but  biti 
lo  your  former  questio: 
candidly  and  stmight-f 
member  between  you  a 
on  sucli  ieaaonable  ter: 
generality  of  Proteslan 
to  live  peacefully,  adh< 
gion,  though  it  be  in 
reduced,  as  1  have  said, 
one  hundred:  provideti 
with  firm  delerniinalio 
their  fathers,  and  are 
ceul  that  faitli  nor  subr 
the  nreans  of  seeking 
another  land.  As  for 
with  a  deep  sigh,  "  mj 
such  a  state   thst  I  sho 
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saw  this  settled,  to  go  to-morrow  and  lay  my  head 
at  the  foot  of  the  King's  throne.  Abjure  my  re- 
ligion I  never  will ;  live  in  a  land  where  it  is 
persecuted  I  never  will ;  but  life  has  lately  be- 
come a  load  to  me^  and  it  were  as  well  for  all, 
under  such  circumstances,  that  it  were  termin- 
ated. This  latter  part  of  what  I  have  said,  Sir, 
you  may  tell  the  Chevalier  d'Evran:  namely 
that,  on  the  Crovemment  granting  such  terms 
to  the  Protestants  of  this  district  as  will  insure 
the  two  objects  I  have  mentioned,  the  Count 
of  Morseiul  is  willing  to  surrender  himself  to 
the  pleasure  of  the  King;  though,  till  such  terms 
are  granted,  and  my  people  so  secured,  nothing 
shall  induce  me  to  sheath  the  sword: — and  yet 
I  acknowledge  that  I  am  bitterly  grieved  and 
mortified  that  this  error  has  taken  place  in 
regard  to  the  order  for  my  liberation,  and  that 
thus  an  imputation  of  ingratitude  has  been 
brought  upon  me  which  I  do  not  deserve.'* 

The  old  officer  held  out  his  hand  to  him,  and 
shook  that  of  the  Count  heartily,  adding  with 
a  somewhat  profane  oath,  which  characterises 
the  English  nation,  "  Sir,  you  deserve  j^ur  re- 
putation ! " 

He  went  on  a  minute  or  two  afterwards  to 
say,  «  I  have  been  accustomed,  in  some  degree, 
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to  such  transactions;  and  I  will  report  your 
words  and  nothing  more :  but,  by  your  leave,  I 
think  you  had  better  alter  the  latter  part,  and 
stipulate  that  you  shall  be  allowed  yourself  to 
emigrate  with  a  certain  number  of  your  follow- 
ei's.  Louvois  is  extremely  anxious  to  keep 
from  the  King's  ears  the  extent  of  this  insur- 
rection, having  always  persuaded  him  that  there 
would  be  none.  He  will,  therefore,  be  ex- 
tremely glad  to  have  it  put  down  without  more 
noise  on  easy  terms,  and  doubtless  he  has  given 
the  Chevalier  d'Evran  instructions  to  that  ef- 
fect." 

"No,  no,"  replied  the  Count;  **I  must  en- 
deavour. Sir,  to  wipe  away  the  stain  that  has 
been  cast  upon  me.  Do  you  propose  to  go  to 
the  Chevalier's  head  quarters  at  once  ?** 

"  Not  exactly,"  replied  the  old  Englishman. 
"I  am  first  going  to  Thouars,  having  some  busi- 
ness with  the  Due  de  Rouvre." 

"  Good  Grod  ! "  exclaimed  the  Count ;  "  is 
the  Due  du  Rouvre  at  Thouars?"  and  a  con- 
fused image  of  the  truth,  that  Clemence  de 
Marly  had  been  one  of  the  two  persons  found 
in  the  prison  with  Claude  de  I'Estang,  now  flashed 
on  his  mind.  Ere  the  old  man  codld  reply, 
however,  two  of  the  persons  who  were  followingi 
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and  who  seemed  to  have  ridden  some  way  to  the 
left  of  the  direct  road,  rode  up  as  &at  as  they 
could  come,  and  informed  theCountdeMorseiul, 
that  what  seemed  a  large  body  of  men,  was 
marching  up  towards  tlieir  flank  by  a  path 
which  ran  up  the  hollow-way  between  them  and 
the  opposite  hills. 

The  little  force  of  the  Count  had  by  tliia  time 
emerged  from  the  woods,  and  was  marching 
along  the  side  of  the  hill,  that  gradually  sank 
away  into  those  IcnuUt,  across  which  Aimand 
Herval  had,  as  we  have  seen,  led  Cl^mence  de 
Marly.  Up  the  valley,  on  the  left,  lay  a  deep 
ravine,  bringing  the  cross  road  from  Tfaouars 
into  the  road  in  which  the  Huguenots  were,  so 
that  the  flank  of  the  Count's  force  was  exposed 
to  the  approach  of  the  enemy  on  that  side, 
though  it  had  somewhat  tlie  advantage  of  the 
ground.  No  other  line,  however,  had  been 
open  for  him,  the  country  on  the  other  side 
leading  into  tracts  much  more  exposed  to  at- 
tack ;  and,  in  fact,  on  that  morniug  no  choice 
had  been  left  but  either  to  run  the  risk  of  what 
now  appeared  to  have  happened,  or  to  leave 
Herval  and  his  men  to  their  fiite,  tbey  not 
having  joined  the  main  force  on  the  preceding 
day  as  they  bad  been  directed  to  do. 
VOL.  III.  o 
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Tlie  Count  instantly  turned  his  horse's  head, 
gallopecl  to  the  spot  from  whence  the  men 
had  seen  the  head  of  the  enemy's  column, 
paused  for  a  single  instant,  in  order,  if  possi- 
ble, to  ascertain  their  force,  and  then  riding 
back,  connnanded  the  sniall  troop,  whicli  ha 
called  his  legion,  to  face  about.  Wliile,  by  his 
orders,  they  traversed  a  piece  of  broken  ground 
to  the  left,  so  as  to  approach  a  spot  where  the 
hollow-way  debouched  upon  the  open  countrj-, 
he  sent  five  or  six  of  his  attendants  with  rapid 
orders  to  the  different  noblemen  who  were 
under  his  command,  in  regard  to  assuming  a 
position  upon  the  hill. 

"  Tell  Monsieur  du  Bar,"  he  said  to  one  of 
the  men,  ^'  to  march  on  as  quickly  as  possible 
till  he  reaches  the  windmill,  to  garnish  that 
little  wood  on  the  slope  with  musketeers,  to 
plant  the  two  pieces  of  cannon  by  the  mill  so 
as  to  bear  upon  the  road,  to  strengthen  himself 
bv  the  mill  and  the  walls  round  it,  and  to  hold 
that  spot  firm  to  the  very  last.  Jean,  bid  the 
Marquis  send  off  a  man  instantly  to  Herval,  that 
he  may  join  us  with  his  Chauve-souris,  and  in 
tlie  mean  time  ask  him  to  keep  the  line  of  the 
hill  from  the  left  of  Monsieur  du  Bar  to  the 
cottage  on  the  slope,  so  that  tlie  enemy  may  not 
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turn  our  flank.  If  I  remember  right,  tliere  are 
two  farm  roads  there,  so  that  all  movements 
will  be  easy  from  right  to  left,  or  from  front  to 
rear.  As  soon  aa  Herval  comes  up,  let  the 
Marquis  throw  him  forward,  with  his  marks- 
men, to  cover  my  movements,  and  then  com- 
mence the  general  retreat  by  detachments  from 
each  flank,  holding  firm  by  the  mill  and  the 
wood  to  the  laat;  tor  they  dare  not  advance 
while  those  are  in  our  hands.  I  can  detain  them 
here  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  but  not  longer.  — 
Sir  Thomas  Cecil,"  he  added,  "  take  my  advice, 
and  ride  ofiF  for  Thouars  with  all  speed.  This 
will  be  a  place  for  plenty  of  bullets,  but  no 

Thus  saying,  he  galloped  down  to  his  troop ; 
and  in  a  moment  after  the  old  English  officer, 
who  stood  with  the  utmost  sang-froid  to  witness 
the  fight,  saw  him  charge  into  the  hollow-way  at 
the  head  of  his  men. 


ir»6 


CHAPTER  IX. 


THE   BATTLE   AND    THE    RETREAT. 


We  must  now  return  to  the  small  shepherds 
cottage  in  the  landes ;  and,  passing  over  the 
intervening  day  which  had  been  occupied  in 
the  burial  of  the  good  pastor,  w^e  must  take  up 
the  story  of  Clemence  de  Marly  on  the  morn- 
ing of  which  we  have  just  been  speaking.  At  an 
early  hour  on  that  day  Armand  Her\'al  came 
into  the  cottage,  where  the  people  were  setting 
before  her  the  simple  meal  of  ewe  milk  and 
black  bread,  which  was  all  that  they  could  afford 
to  give;  and,  standing  by  her  side  with  some- 
what of  a  wild  air,  he  asked  her  if  slie  were 
ready  to  go.  She  had  seen  him  several  times 
on  the  preceding  day,  and  his  behaviour  had 
always  been  so  respectful,  his  grief  for  the 
death  of  Claude  de  I'Estang  so  sincere,  and  the 
emotions  whicii  he  displayed  at  the  burial  of 
the  body  in  the  sand  so  deep  and  unaffected, 
that  Clemence  had  conceived  no  alight  confi- 
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dence  in  a  man,  wliom  she  might  have  shrunk 
from  with  terror,  had  she  known  that  in  him 
she  beheld  the  same  plunderer,  who,  under  the 
name  of  Brown  Keroua),  had  lield  her  for  some 
time  a  prisoner  in  the  forest  near  Auron. 

"  To  go  where.  Sir  ?  "  she  demanded,  with 
some  degree  of  agitation.  "  I  knew  not  tliat  I 
was  about  to  go  any  where." 

"Oh,  yes!"  replied  the  man,  in  the  same 
wild  way.  "  We  should  have  gone  yesterday, 
and  I  shall  be  broke  for  insubordination.  Yon 
do  not  know  how  stern  he  is  when  he  thinks 
fit,  and  how  no  prayers  or  intreaties  can  move 
him." 

"  Whom  do  you  speak  of,  Sir  ?  "  demanded 
Clemence.  "I  do  not  know  whom  you  mean." 

"  Why,  the  General  to  be  sure,"  replied  the 
man,  "  the  Commander-in-Chief, — your  hu^ 
band  —  the  Count  de  Morseiul." 

The  blood  rushed  up  into  the  cheek  of  Cle- 
mence de  Marly.  "You  are  mistaken,"  she 
said ;  "  he  is  not  my  husband." 

"  Then  he  soon  will  be,"  replied  the  man 
with  a  laugh ;  "  though  the  grave  is  a  cold 
bridal  bed.  —  I  know  that,  lady  !  —  I  know  that 
full  well;  for  when  I  held  her  to  my  hewt  on 
the  day  of  onr^^noptials,  the  cheek  that  used  to 
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Poor  fellow,  he  is  terribly  mad  !  See  how  he 
is  looking  at  us  without  speaking.  —  Oome 
Keroual,  come ;  here  is  the  musette  at  the 
door ; "  and  he  led  him  away  by  the  arm. 

"  Ay,"  said  the  old  shepherd  as  tb^  went 
out,  "one  is  not  much  leas  mad  than  the  other. 
There,  they  ought  both  to  have  gone  to  have 
joined  the  Count  last  night.  But  the  burying  of 
poor  Monsieur  de  I'Estang  seemed  to  set  tliem 
both  off;  and  now  there  are  all  the  men  drawn 
out  and  ready  to  march,  and  they  will  sit 
and  play  the  musette  there,  Lord  knows  how 
long  t " 

"  But  what  did  they  mean  by  asking  if  I 
were  ready  ?  "  said  Clemence.  '*  Do  they  in- 
tend to  take  me  with  them  ?  " 

"  Why  yes,  Madam,"  replied  the  old  man  s 
"  I  suppose  so.  The  litter  was  ready  for  you 
last  night,  and  as  the  army  is  going  to  retreat 
I  hear,  it  would  not  be  safe  for  you  to  stay 
here,  as  the  Catholics  are  coming  up  in  great 
force  under  the  Chevalier  d'Evran." 

CUmence  started  and  turned  round,  -while 
tlie  colour  again  rushed  violently  into  her 
cheeks ;  and  then  she  covered  her  ey«s  with  h^ 
hands,  as  if  to  think  more  rapidly  by  shutting 
out  all  external  objects.     Sh^  wite  roused,  ham*- 
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ever,  almost  immediately,  by  the  sound  of  the 
musette,  and  saying,  ^'  I  will  go !  I  am  quite 
ready  to  go  !  "  she  advanced  to  the  door  of  the 
cottage. 

It  was  a  strange  and  extraordinan*  sight  that 
presented  itself.  Herval  and  Paul  Virlar, 
dressed  in  a  sort  of  anomalous  military  costiiin& 
and  armed  with  manifold  weapons,  were  sitting 
together  on  the  stone  bench  at  the  cottage  door, 
the  one  playing  beautifully  upon  the  instru- 
ment of  his  native  province,  and  the  other 
listening,  apparently  well  satisfied;  while  several 
groups  of  men  of  every  complexion  and  expresr 
sion,  were  standing  round,  gazing  upon  the  two^ 
and  attending  to  the  music.  The  air  that 
Herval  or  Keroual  was  playing  was  one  of  tlie 
ordinary  psalm  tunes  in  use  amongst  the  Pro- 
testants, and  he  gave  it  vast  expression ;  so  thai 
pleasure  in  the  music  and  religious  enthusiasm 
seemed  entirelv  to  withdraw  the  attention  of  tlie 
men  from  I  he  madness  of  tlie  act  at  that  moment 
Paul  Virlay,  however,  was  mad  in  that  kind,  if 
mad  at  all,  which  is  anxious  and  cunning  in 
concealing  itself;  and  the  moment  he  saw  Cl^ 
mence,  he  started  up  with  somewhat  of  shame 
in  his  look,  saying,  — 

^^  He  is  better  now,  Madam ;  lie  is  better 
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now.  Come,  Nerval, "  he  continued,  touching 
his  arm,  "  let  us  go." 

Herval,  however,  continaed  till  he  had  played 
the  tunc  once  over  again,  and  then  laying 
down  the  musette,  he  looked  in  Virlay's  face 
for  a  moment  without  speaking ;  but  at  length 
replied,  — 

"  Very  well,  Paul,  let  us  go.  I  am  better 
now.  Madam,  I  beg  your  pardon ;  I  am  afmid 
we  have  hurried  you," 

Even  as  be  spoke  a  messenger  came  up 
at  full  speed,  his  horse  in  a  lather  of  foam, 
and  eagerness  and  excitement  in  his  coun- 
tenance. 

"  In  the  name  of  Heaven,  Keroual,  what  are 
you  about?"  he  cried.  "Here  ia  the  Count 
and  Monsieur  du  Bar  engaged  with  the  whole 
force  of  the  enemy  within  two  miles  of  you.  In 
Heaven's  name  put  your  men  in  array,  and 
march  as  fast  as  possible,  or  you  will  be  cnt  off, 
and  they  defeated." 

The  look  of  intelligence  and  clear  sense 
came  back  into  Hervat's  countenance  in  a 
moment. 

"  Good  God  !  I  have  been  very  fooli^,"  be 
said, putting  his  hand  to  his  head.  "Quick, 
my  men:  each   (o  his  post:  Bound  the'tonch 
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tivity ;  and  no  one  to  see  him  could  have  con- 
ceived that  it  was  the  same  man,  whose  mind 
but  a  few  minutes  before  seemed  totally  losL 
He  urged  on  their  march  as  fast  as  possible, 
pressing  the  party  of  foot  which  was  attached 
to  his  mounted  band;  and  in  a  few  minutes 
after  a  sharp  fire  of  musketry  met  the  ear  of 
CIdraence  as  she  was  borne  forward.  This 
continued  for  a  little  time,  as  they  passed 
round  the  edge  of  a  low  wood  which  flanked 
the  bills  on  one  side,  and  seemed  the  connect- 
ing link  between  the  landes  and  the  cultivate  1 
country.  About  five  minutes  after,  however, 
louder  and  more  rending  sounds  were  heard ; 
and  it  was  evident  that  cannon  were  now  em- 
ployed on  both  sides.  The  voices  of  several 
people  shouting,  too,  were  heard,  and  a  horse 
without  a  rider  came  rushing  by,  and  slarded 
the  mules  that  bore  tlie  litter. 

Clemence  de  Marly  could  but  raise  her 
prayers  to  God  for  his  bieesing  on  the  right 
cause.  It  was  not  fear  that  she  felt,  for  fear  is 
personal.  It  was  awe.  It  was  the  impressive 
consciousness  of  being  in  the  midst  of  mighty 
scenes,  which  sometimes  in  her  moments  of  wild 
enthusiasm  she  had  wished  to  see,  but  which  she 
now  felt  to  be  no  matter  for  sport  or  curiosity. 
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men,  apparently  rallying,  and  reposing  for  a 
moment,  under  shelter  of  the  fire  from  the  hill. 
Why  she  knew  not,  —  for  the  features  of  none 
of  those  composing  that  party  were  at  all  dis- 
cernible, —  but  her  heart  beat  anxiously,  as  if 
she  felt  that  there  was  some  beloved  being 
there. 

The  next  instant  that  small  body  of  men  was 
again  put  in  motion,  and  galloping  down  like 
lightning,  might  be  seen,  though  half  hidden 
by  tlie  clouds  of  dust,  to  hurl  itself  violently 
against  tlie  head  of  the  advancing  column,  like 
an  avelanche  against  some  mighty  rock.  Almost 
at  the  same  moment,  liowever,  an  officer  rode 
furiously  up  to  Herval,  and  gave  him  some  di- 
rections  in  a  quick  and  eager  voice.  Herval 
merely  nodded  his  head;  then  turned  to  the 
driver  of  the  mules,  and  told  him  to  make  as 
much  haste  as  he  could  towards  Mortagne, 
along  the  high  road. 

"  Remaui  with  the  head  of  the  column,"  he 
sfud ;  "  and,  above  all  things,  keep  your  beasts 
to  the  work,  for  you  must  neither  embarrass 
the  march,  nor  let  the  lady  be  left  behind." 

The  man  obeyed  at  once ;  but  before  he  had 
left  the  brow  of  the  hill,  Cl^mence  saw  the  band 
of  Keroual  begin  to  descend  towards  the  small 
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brKly  of  cavaliers  we  hare  mentioned,  while  a 
rompanv  of  musketeers,  at  a  verv  few  vards 
distance  from  her,  began  to  file  off  a?  if  tor 
retreat. 

All  the  confusion  of  such  a  scene  succeedtd. 
the  jostling,  the  rushing,  tlie  quarrels,  the  rt^ 
proaches,  the  invectives,  which  take  place  opon 
the  retreat  of  an  irregular  force.  But  several 
bodies  of  better  disciplined  men  takiiK^  their 
way  along  the  road  close  to  Clemence,  pre- 
served some  order  and  gave  her  some  protection ; 
and  m  tliey  passed  rapidly  onward,  the  sounds 
of  strife  and  contention,  the  shouts  and  voci- 
ferations of  the  various  commanders,  the  rattle 
of  the  small  arms  and  the  roar  of  the  artillery, 

m 

gradually  diminished;  and  while  Clemence 
liopc^  in  her  heart  that  the  batde  was  over, 
she  looked  round  for  some  one  coming  up  from 
the  rear  to  inquire  for  the  fate  of  him  for 
whom  her  heart  had  beat  principally  during 
that  morning. 

For  about  half  an  hour,  however,  nobody 
came,  the  retreat  assumed  the  appearance  of 
an  orderly  march,  and  all  was  going  on  tran- 
(]uilly,  when  a  horseman  came  up  at  a  quick 
pace,  and  pulled  in  his  charger  beside  the  litter. 
Clemence  looked  towards  him.     It  was  not  the 
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face  that  she  expected  to  see,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, that  of  a  tall)  thin,  hale  old  man,  per- 
fectly a  stranger  to  her.  He  pulled  off  his  hat 
with  mihlary  courtesy,  and  bowed  low. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  Madam,"  he  said, 
"  but  I  have  just  been  informed  of  your  name, 
quality,  and  situation,  and  also  with  the  circum- 
stances of  your  being  brought  from  Tliouars 
hither.  I  come  to  say,"  he  added,  lowering  his 
voice  and  bending  down,  "  that  I  am  just  going 
to  visit  an  old  friend,  the  Duke  de  Rouvre,  who, 
I  understand,  is  your  guardian.  Now,  I  do  not 
know  whether  you  are  here  of  your  own  good 
will,  or  whether  there  be  any  degree  of  force 
in  the  matter.  Should  you,  however,  be  dis- 
posed to  send  any  message  to  the  Duke,  I  am 
ready  to  take  it," 

"  I  give  you  many  thanks,  Sir,"  replied  Cl^ 
mence,  "  but,  of  course,  I  can  send  no  long 
message  now,  nor  detailed  explanation  of  my 
situation.  Assure  him  only,  and  the  Duchess, 
who  has  been  a  mother  to  me,  of  my  deep  love, 
and  gratitude,  and  respect." 

"  But  shall  I  tell  them,"  said  the  old  man, 
"  that  you  are  here  with  your  consent,  or  with- 
out your  consent?" 

"  You   may   tell  them,"   replied  Cleoience, 
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"  that  I  was  brought  here  indeed  without  my 
cousent,  though  being  here  I  must  now  remain 
voluntarily.     My  fate  is  decided." 

'*  Do  you  mean  to  say,  Madam?"  demanded 
the  old  gentleman,  blulllv,  "  that  I  am  to  tell 
them  you  are  married  ?  That  is  the  only  way 
in  general  that  a  woman's  fate  can  be  decided 
which  I  know  of." 

"  No,  Sir,"  replied  Clemence,  colouring;, 
"  there  is  in  this  country  a  different  decision  of 
one's  fate.  I  am  a  Protestant !  It  must  no 
longer,  and  it  can  no  longer  be  concealed." 

A  bright  and  noble  smile  came  upon  the 
old  man's  countenance.  "  I  beg  your  pardon, 
Madam,*'  he  said.  "  I  have  spoken  somewhat 
rudely,  perhaps ;  but  I  will  deliver  your  mes- 
sage, and  at  some  future  time  may  ask  your 
pardon,  if  you  will  permit  me,  for  liaving  called 
the  colour  into  a  lady's  cheek,  a  thing  that  I 
am  not  fond  of  doing,  though  it  be  beautiful 
to  see." 

Thus  saying,  and  bowing  low,  he  was  about 
to  turn  his  hoi-se  and  canter  back  agaiD,  when 
an  eager  look  that  lighted  up  Cldmence's  fea- 
turci),  made  him  pause  even  before  she  spoke» 
and  ride  on  a  little  further  beside  her. 

'^  You  came  from  the  rear,  Sir,  I  tliink,''  gbe 
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said,  in  a  low  and  faltering  voice.  "  May  I  ask 
how  has  gone  the  day? — Is  tlte  Count  de  Mor- 
seiul  safe  ?  " 

The  old  man  smiled  again  sweetly  upon  her. 
"  Madam,"  he  said,  "  did  not  sad  experience 
often  show  us  that  it  were  not  so,  I  should  think, 
from  the  fate  of  the  Count  of  Morseiul  this  day, 
that  a  gallant  and  all  daring  heart  is  a  buckler 
which  neither  steel  nor  lead  can  penetrate.  I 
myself  have  sat  and  watched  him,  while  in  six 
successive  charges  be  attacked  and  drove  back 
an  immensely  superior  force  of  the  enemy's 
cavalry,  charging  and  retreating  every  time 
under  the  most  tremendous  and  well  sustained 
fire  of  the  light  infantry  on  their  flanks  tliat 
ever  I  saw.  Scarcely  a  man  of  his  whole  troop 
has  escaped  without  wounds,  and  but  too  many 
are  killed.  The  Count  himself,  however,  is 
perfectly  unhurL  I  saw  him  five  minutes  ago 
bringing  up  the  rear,  and  as  by  that  time  the 
enemy  were  showing  no  disposition  to  pursue 
vigorously,  he  may  be  considered  as  safe,  having 
effected  his  retreat  from  a  very  difficult  situation 
in  the  most  masterly  manner.  Is  there  any 
one  else.  Madam,  of  whom  I  can  give  you  in- 
formation ?" 
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and  trust  tliat  &ir  fortune  and  prosperity  may 
attend  you." 

Thus  saying,  he  turned  and  cantered  away; 
and  on  looking  round  to  her  maid,  Clemence 
perceived  that  Maria  had  drawn  the  hood  of 
her  grey  cloak  over  her  head. 
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case  of  need,  he  could  obtain  entrance  in  a 
moment  At  the  same  time  he  could  fully  de- 
pend not  only  upon  the  courage  and  firmness, 
but  upon  the  vigilance  of  Du  Bar,  and  he 
therefore  looked  upon  his  small  force  as  com- 
pletely in  security.  Provisions,  too,  had  been 
found  in  abundance,  and  the  people  of  the 
neighbouring  country  were  somewhat  better 
disposed  towards  the  Huguenot  cause,  than 
those  of  the  district  which  they  had  just  left. 

His  men,  however,  had  suffered  tremen- 
dously, even  in  the  brief  struggle  which  had 
taken  place  with  the  overpowering  force  of  the 
Catholics.  Of  his  own  troop,  not  more  than 
thirty  men  were  found  capable  of  action  at  the 
end  of  that  day,  and,  at  least,  one  third  of  the 
whole  Huguenot  force  was  unfit  for  service. 
This  was  a  lamentable  prospect,  as  the  insur« 
gents  had  no  points  of  strength  to  fall  back 
upon,  and  had  not  the  leaders  been  animated 
by  the  consciousness  of  having  performed  great 
actions  in  that  day's  contest  and  having  hdd  at 
bay  the  royal  army  with  a  force  six  times  in- 
ferior in  number,  the  proposal  of  dispersing  and 
carrying  on  the  warfare  by  desoltory  efforts 
in  the  woods,  which  was  suggested  in  one  of. 
p  3 
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their  little  councils,  would  certainly  have  been 
adopted. 

In  the  mean  time,  however,  the  spirit  of  the 
men  was  kept  up,  and  their  resolution  fortified, 
by  the  prayers  and  exhortations  of  tlie  various 
ministers  who  accompanied  the  camp;  and  on 
going  round  to  the  different  quarters  just  after 
nightfall,  the  Count  found  some  bodies  of  the 
Protestants  still  engaged  in  their  religious  ex- 
ercises, some  just  concluded,  but  all  less  de- 
pressed at  heart  than  he  was  himself. 

When  he  had  done  his  round,  he  paused  be- 
fore the  door  of  one  of  the  farm-houses  —  the 
best  and  most  comfortable — and  dismissing  the 
men  who  had  followed,  he  turned  to  enter. 
There  was  a  slight  degree  of  hesitation,  how- 
ever, seemed  to  come  over  him  as  he  did  so,  and 
he  remained  for  some  moments  with  his  band 
upon  the  latch.  He  at  length  raised  it,  and 
entered  the  kitchen  of  the  (arm-house,  where 
the  family  of  the  proprietor  were  assembled 
round  the  ample  hearth,  on  which  was  a  full 
supply  of  blazing  wood.  At  that  very  moment, 
speaking  to  the  mistress  of  the  houses  was  Cie- 
mence's  attendant,  Maria ;  but  CSemenoe  her- 
self was  not  present,  and  on  inquiring  for  her, 
the  Count  was  told  that  she  was  in  an  upper 
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chamber,  to  which  the  woman  immediately  led 
him. 

Albert  of  Morseiul  followed  her  step  by  step, 
«Dd  when  the  door  opened,  he  saw  Cl^mence 
silting  at  the  table,  with  her  head  resting  on 
her  hand, and  her  eyes  turned  towards  the  fire; 
but  with  such  a  look  of  deep  sadness  and  pain- 
ful thought,  as  made  his  heart  ache  to  see  and 
to  know  that  he  could  not  change  iL 

"  Here  is  the  Count  de  Morseiul," 'said  the 
maid;  and  instantly  Clemence  started  up,  and 
turned  towards  the  door,  while  the  Count 
entered,  and  the  maid  retired.  The  face  of 
Cltmence  de  Marly  assumed  two  or  three  dif- 
ferent expressions  in  a  moment.  There  was 
joy  to  see  him,  there  was  doubt,  there  was  ap- 
prehension ;  but  she  advanced  towards  him  at 
once,  and  the  look  of  love  was  not  to  be  doubted. 
He  took  the  hands  that  she  held  out  to  him, 
he  kissed  them  tenderly  and  ohen:  but  still 
there  was  deep  sadness  on  his  brow,  as  there 
was  in  his  heart,  and  his  first  words  were, 
"  Oh,  Clemence,  at  what  a  moment  have  you 
come  to  me  at  last ! " 

"  Albert,"  she  said  in  reply,  "  I  have  much 

to  say  to  you.     Since  I  have  been  here,  and 

seen  what  1  have  seen,  I  have  found  many  ex- 
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ciises  for  your  conduc 
think  that  what  I  v 
Hritten  harshly  and 
myself  as  much,  nay  n 
though  1  had  no  time 
not  cnnic  at  the  ni 
wished,  yet,  that  I  she 
woi'ds  as  might  show 
changed,  however  mui 
had  acted  rashly,  unad 
self.  I  have  determi 
once,  Albert,  and,  ack 
myself,  to  slielter  myai 
your  pari  in  your  kiiit 

"  Thanks,  thanks,  d 
the  Count,  pressing  hi 
indeed,  balm  after  sui 
lliink,  my  Clemence,  v 
yourself  exculpale  mi 
I  fear  that  the  char 
others  may  bring  agi 
done  away  in  the  lesi 
world  in  general,  wit 
You  I  know,  Clemenc 
I  tell  you." 

"  Oh,  every  word 
doubt  vou,  Albert,  wei 
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"  Well,  then,  believe,  Cl^mence,"  he  said, 
"  wlien  I  tell  you,  that  till  this  morning,  —  tilt 
this  very  morning,  —  I  had  not  the  tilightest  idea 
whatsoever  that  my  liberation  was  attributable 
to  the  King.  Not  only  I,  but  all  my  domes- 
tics, eveiy  attendant  that  I  have,  my  man 
Riquet  himself,  all  believed  that  it  was  through 
an  artifice  of  his  that  I  had  been  set  at  liberty. 
Had  1  thought  otherwise,  upon  my  word,  my 
first  act  would  have  been  to  fly  to  Versailles,  to 
express  my  thanks,  whatever  my  after  conduct 
might  have  been." 

He  then  explained  to  her  every  thing  tliat 
had  taken  place,  and  the  mistake  under  which 
he  had  himself  laboured  throughout. 

"  What  confirmed  me  in  the  belief  that  the 
whole  of  Riquet's  story  was  perfectly  correct,"  he 
said,  "  was  the  fact  that  Besmaux,  when  he  set 
me  at  liberty,  observed  that  the  order  underwhich 
he  did  it,  was  not  quite  in  the  usual  form,  toge- 
ther with  some  remarks  that  he  made  upon  there 
being  no  carriage  sent  for  me  with  the  order," 

"  Alas  !  ala'i ! "  cried  Clemence,  wringing 
her  hands,  "  it  was  my  weakness ;  it  was  my 
foolish  fears  and  anxiety,  that  produced  all  this 
mischief.  Listen  to  my  tale  now,  Albert,  and 
foi'give  mi*,  forgive  me  for  what  I  have  done," 
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thanked  the  King,  and  retired,  well  knowing 
that  it  ought  to  be  countersigned  hy  Louvois, 
and  sent  through  his  office.  But  during  the 
evening  before,  on  the  occasion  of  something 
that  was  said,  he  gave  me  such  a  fiend-like  look 
of  revenge,  that  I  knew  he  would  seek  your  de- 
struction, if  not  mine.  I  was  well  aware,  too, 
that  in  many  an  instance  he  has  interrupted  the 
King's  clemency,  or  his  bounty;  and  weakly, 
most  weakly,  I  sent  the  order  without  his  sig- 
nature —  ay,  and  withouta  moment's  delay,  by 
a  servant  belonging  to  the  Due  de  Rouvr^. 
Thus,  thus  it  was,  that  I,  in  my  eagerness  for 
your  safety,  have  plunged  you  into  new  dangers, 
—  dangers  from  which,  alasl  1  fear  that  there 
is  scarcely  a  possible  means  of  escape. 

The  Count  looked  down  upon  the  ground 
for  a  moment,  and  he  then  replied,  "  I  will  write 
to  the  King  myself,  Clemence.  It  is  very  pos- 
sible that  he  will  not  even  read  the  letter  of  a 
rebel  with  arms  in  his  hand.  But  still  it  will 
be  a  satisfaction  to  me  to  do  SO.  1  must  first  get 
to  the  sea  side,  however,  in  order  that  I  may 
place  poor  Riquel  in  security,  for  were  the  tale 
told  and  he  afterwards  discovered,  I  fear  that 
no  tortures  would  be  considered  too  horrible  to 
punish  the  daring  act  that  he  committed." 
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that  three  persons  waited  below  to  see  him, 
and  on  going  down  he  found  Riquet,  with  one 
of  the  Protestants  attached  to  the  Marquis  du 
Bar,  and  a  gentleman,  who  appeared  to  be  an 
inferior  officer  in  the  royal  service.  The  two 
latter  instantly  stepped  forward  when  he  ap- 
peared. 

"  Monsieur  du  Bar,"  said  the  Protestant 
soldier,  "  has  sent  you  this  gentleman,  bearing 
a  flag  of  truce,  from  the  Chevalier  d'Evran. 
He  carries  a  letter  to  yourself,  and  a  letter  to 
the  lady  from  Thouars." 

The  Count  bowed  to  the  stranger,  and  begged 
to  see  the  letter  to  himself.  It  was  simply  ad- 
dressed to  the  Count  de  Morseiul,  and  he 
opened  it  with  some  emotion,  for  it  was  strange 
to  see  the  hand  of  Louis  d'Evran,  writing  to  him 
as  from  one  adversary  to  another.  The  style 
and  tone,  of  the  letter,  however,  though  it  was 
very  short,  were  precisely  as  if  nothing  had  oc- 
curred to  interrupt  their  intimacy,  or  array  them 
hostilely  against  each  other.     It  ran  — 

"  Dear  Albert, 
*'  I   write   to  you  simply   to  know  whether 
I  am  to  regard  the   communication  made,  to 
me,   OD  your  part,  by  an  English  getttleman. 
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called  Sir  Thomas  Cecil,  as  formal  and  defini 
live,  as  I  must  l>e  made  aware  of  tliat  fac 
before  1  can  transmit  it  to  the  court.  I  tnu\ 
and  hope  that  good  results  may  proceed  froai 
it :  but  you  must  not  forget  that  it  is  an  awful 
risk.  For  my  part  I  will  do  my  best  to  quiet 
the  province  with  as  little  harshness  as  possible, 
and  with  that  object  I  accepted,  or  rather  may 
say,  solicited  this  command.  In  every  respect, 
however,  my  duty  must  be  done  to  the  King, 
and  shall  be  so  done  to  the  utmost  You  never 
in  your  life  fought  better  than  you  did  this 
morning.  Your  defence  of  the  heights  was 
quite  a  Turenne  affair;  but  you  made  a  mis- 
take in  your  morning  movement  to  the  left, 
which  showed  me  your  flank.  Perhaps,  how* 
ever,  you  had  some  reason  for  it,  for  I  think 
there  was  a  fresh  corps  came  up  towardi  the 
close  of  the  affair.  Look  to  yourself,  dear 
Albert,  for  be  you  sure  that  I  shall  give  you 
no  breathing  time ;  and  so  Crod  speed  you ! 

'^  Lquis  d'Evrav. 
^^  Post  Scrip tum.  I  find  myself  called  upon 
by  my  duty,  to  require  you  formally  to  send 
back  la  belle  Clemence  to  her  good  friend  di 
Rouvre,  and  to  address  a  letter  to  her  upon  th( 
subject  of  her  return,*' 
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The  Count  had  re&d  this  epistle  with  a 
thoughtful  and  a  somewhat  frowning  brow.  It 
was  quite  characteristic  of  the  Chevalier  d'Evran, 
but  ;et  there  was  something  in  it  that  did  not 
please  him.  He  turned,  however,  to  the  officer 
courteously,  saying,  — 

"  The  Chevalier  d'Evran  notifies  to  me,  that 
he  has  sent  a  letter  to  Mademoiselle  de  Marly, 
and  seems  to  leave  it  to  me  to  deliver  it.  I 
would  rather,  however,  that  you  did  so  yourself, 
if  that  lady  will  permit  me  to  introduce  you  to 
her,  when  you  can  bear  her  answer  from  her 
own  mouth.  Riquet,"  he  said,  "  go  up  and 
inquire,  whether  Mademoiselle  de  Marly  will 
grant  this  gentleman  a  few  minutes'  audience." 

A  short  pause  ensued :  for  Cl^mence  hesi- 
tated for  some  tim&  At  length,  however, 
Riquet  returned  with  an  answer  in  the  affirma- 
tive, and  the  Count  led  the  officer  to  her  pre- 
sence. 

"  I  am  commanded,  Madame,"  said  the 
stranger,  "  by  Monsieur  le  Chevalier  d'Evran, 
lieutenant-general  of  tlie  province,  to  deliver  you 
this  letter,  and  to  say,  that,  at  any  time  to-mor- 
row which  you  will  name,  he  will  send  a  proper 
carriage  and  attendants,  to  convey  you  back  to 
the  town  of  Thooars,  from  which  be  undHstonds 
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that  jou  were  fore 
ago." 

Clemence  mert 
out  her  hand  for 
Bnd  read.  A  iui 
tenancG  as  she  pi 
done,  she  handed 
ing,  "  What  shali 

"  NaV)  I  can  j 
the  Count,  "  In 
must  act  by  your 
me,  situated  as  yo 
wliat  the  character 
nie  to  read  the  lei 

"  Certainly,"  s 
be  easily  made  up 

The  Count  thei 
which  was  merely 

"  Mademois 
"  I  am  urged  b 
and  feel  it  a  par 
immediately  to  rel 
of  that  gentleman 
charge  and  guard 
by  the  King.  Al 
that  you  were  ca 
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Tboiurs  witbont  jwur  own  consent  and  appro- 
bation, we  feel  sure,  from  the  high  character 
and  reputation  of  the  Count  de  Morseiul,  though 
now  unfortunately  in  open  rebellion,  that  he 
will  be  moat  anxions  you  should  return,  and 
will  do  all  that  he  can  to  facilitate  the  ar- 
rangements for  that  purpose.  Such  being 
the  case,  let  me  exhort  you.  Mademoiselle,  to 
make  all  haste  to  quit  the  camp  of  a  body  of 
men  in  open  insurrection,  and  to  place  yourself 
under  the  protection  of  legitimate  authority. 
"  I  have  the  honour  to  be, 
"  Mademoiselle, 

*'  Your  devoted  servant, 

"  Louis  n'EvaAN." 

The  Count  returned  the  letter  with  no  other 
comment  than,  "It  is  strange;"  and  Cl^mence 
paused  for  a  moment,  gazing  upon  the  back 
of  the  letter,  but  evidently  occupied  by  deep 
thoughts. 

She  then  turned  to  the  officer,  who  bad 
remained  standing,  and  said,  "  I  will  not  de- 
tain you,  Sir,  to  write,  as  my  answer  must  be 
merely  what  the  Chevtdier  d'Evran  expects. 
You  will  inform  him  —  notwithstanding  that  it 
mi^  wem  bold  of  me  to  say  so  —  that  although 
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I  was  certainly  not  1 
sent,  I,  neverllieless, 
and  as  1  have  long 
that  faith  in  which 
and  have  for  some 
cere  coDviction,  I  cat 
in  a  situation  where ' 
religion  will  be  denl 
contrary,  remain  wi 
and  aopport  me  in 
consider  tlie  only  pii 

"  In  short,  Mada' 
am  to  tell  the  Cheva 
not?" 

"  Exactly,  Sir," 
that  I  have  been  so  i 

The  officer  showed 
to  add  sometliing  to 
the  Count  stopped  h 

"  Yon  are,  Sir," 
bearer  of  a  letter; 
shown  us  giving  you 
You  have,  thoi-efore, 
which  this  lady  has  j 

"  And  your  own,  S 
I  have  not  received.' 

"  It  ia  as  simple  ai 
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Count.  "Assure  the  Chevalier  d'Evran  of  my 
best  r^ard;  tell  him  he  may  trust  entirely  and 
fully  to  the  proposal  made  to  him  on  ray  part, 
to  which  he  alludes,  as  far  at  least  as  I  myself 
am  concerned.  In  respect,  however,  to  what 
will  satisfy  the  other  leaders,  who  are  in  arms 
for  the  maintenance  of  their  just  liberties,  and 
for  the  attainment  of  immuni^  in  worshipping 
God  according  to  their  own  consciences,  he  must 
deal  with  themselves.  In  that  I  cannot,  and  do 
not  interfere,  and  have  only  to  support  them 
with  my  sword  and  counsels  till  such  time  as 
they  have  obtained  their  rights,  or  are  satisfied 
with  any  arrangement  proposed." 

"  I  shall  not  fail,"  replied  the  officer,  "  to 
convey  these  messages  distinctly;"  and  thus 
saying,  he  bowed,  and  left  the  room,  followed 
by  the  Count  of  Morseiul,  who,  giving  directions 
that  his  eyes  should  be  properly  bandaged,  placed 
him  in  the  hands  of  the  Protestant  soldier  who 
had  accompanied  hira,  and  of  the  guard  which 
was  waiting  without.  He  then  made  a  sign  to 
Riquet  to  follow  him  up  staiis,  and  bade  his 
valet  repeat  to  Clemence  de  Marly  all  that  had 
occurred  respecting  his  liberation  from  the 
Bastille. 

"  And  now,  Riquet,"  be  said,  wbes  the  man 
a  2 
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act,  however,  which  3 
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into  the  hands  of  tl 
take  care,  before  I  « 
have  an  opportunity  o 
land.  I  know  that 
alike :  and  1  will  ens 
vided  with  full  mean: 
comfort  and  repoce." 
"  Sir,"  said  the  ma 
countries,  as  you  say, 
is  not  the  case  witi 
Please  God,  1  will 
yourself.  If  you  qu 
it  with  you  :  if  you  re 
already — am  I  not? 
crown.  1  am  just  as 
you  from  place  to  p 
then  firing  a  musket  ^ 
me,  as  if  I  were  at  tb 
nesa,  and  people  called 
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You  may  therefore  lay  the  whole  statement 
hefore  the  King  if  you  please,  and  I  will  myaelf 
write  down  the  plain  facts,  in  fewer  words  than 
a  paper  drawn  up  by  a  notary's  clerk  without 
a  fee.  1  have  no  fear,  Sir,  of  gathering  t<^e- 
tlier  upon  my  shoulders  a  few  more  stray  crimes 
and  misdemeanours.  That  does  not  lie  in  the 
way  of  my  cowardice.  My  neck  is  tliln  and 
long,  and  whether  it  be  the  axe  or  the  cord 
that  has  to  do  with  it,  it  will  neither  give  the 
cord  nor  the  edge  much  trouble ;  while  I  have 
always  one  consolation,  which  is,  that  if  the  ex- 
periment of  hanging  should  prove  disagreeable, 
it  cannot  be  tried  upon  me  twice.  I  will  go 
and  get  the  paper  directly,  Sir,  which  the  man, 
Peter,  brought  back  again.  I  will  put  down  all 
his  sayings  and  doings,  and  all  my  own ;  and  the 
King,  who  is  said  to  have  a  high  taste  in  all 
branches  of  skill,  ought  to  declare  when  be  sees 
the  order  for  your  liberation  which  I  manu- 
factured, that  there  is  not  a  piece  of  mosaic  like 
it  in  all  Versailles,  and  grant  me  a  high  reward 
for  such  a  specimen  of  de«teritj  in  my  art." 

"  I  fear,  you  deceive  yourself,  Riquet,"  re- 
plied the  Count ;  but  the  man  shook  his  bead. 
"  No,  Sir,  I   do  not,"  he  said,  "  I  assure  you. 
«  3 
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But  you  should  nevt 

■   Albert,  —  the  bre 

ought  never  lo  deal 

"  But,  dear  Clin 

"  "  it  possible  for 

there  is  any  thing 

cealed?" 

Cl^mence  smiled, 
as  she  was  about  to  r 
was  heard  disturbina 
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wants  by  a  more  general  discharge  of  musketry, 
Cldmence  had  turned  very  pale. 

**  Fear  not,  dear  Cl^mence,"  he  said,  "  this 
is  merely  a  night  attack  upon  some  of  our 
quarters  which  will  soon  be  repelled,  for  I  have 
taken  sufficient  precautions.  I  will  see  what  it 
is,  and  return  immediately." 

Thus  saying  he  left  her,  and  Cl^mencei  with 
a  heart  full  of  strong  and  mingled  emotions, 
leaned  her  bead  upon  the  little  table  and  wept. 
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as  in  a  little  town  at  no  great  distance,  flowed 
liberally  amongst  a  body  of  men  who  had  fought 
hard  and  marched  long  since  the  morning. 

There  was  a  great  difference,  however,  to  be 
remarked  between  them  and  the  religious  in- 
surgents of  more  northern  countries;  for 
though  both  the  sterner  fanaticism  which  cha- 
racterised Scotland  and  England  not  long  be- 
fore, and  the  wilder  imaginations  and  fanciful 
enthusiasms  of  the  ^  south  were  occasionally 
to  be  found  in  individuals,  the  great  mass  were 
entirely  and  decidedly  French,  possessing  the 
character  of  light,  and  somewhat  thougbdess 
gaiety,  so  peculiar  to  that  indifferent  and  laugh- 
ter-loving nation. 

Thus,  though  they  had  prayed  earnestly,  after 
having  fought  with  determination  in  the  cause 
which  to  them  was  the  cause  of  conscience,  they 
were  now  quite  ready  to  forget  both  prayer  and 
strife,  till  some  other  cause  should  re-produce 
the  enthusiasm  which  gave  vigour  to  either. 

They  sat  in  groups,  then,  round  6res  of  an 
old  apple  tree  or  two  which  they  had  pulled 
down,  and  drank  the  wine  —  procured,  it  must 
be  acknowledged,  by  various  different  means; 
but  though  they  sang  not,  as  perhaps  they  might 
have  done  under  other  circumstancesi  nothing 
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else  distinguished  them  from  any  other  party 
gay  French  soldiers  carousing  after  a  laborio 
day. 

Herval  and  Virlay,  as  the  commanders 
that  peculiar  body,  had  taken  possession  of  tl 
little  sacristy,  and  made  themselves  as  comfor 
able  therein  as  circumstances  admitted.  Tht 
were  both  somewhat  inclined  to  scoff  at,  andd 
dishonour  to  every  thing  connected  with  tli 
ceremonies  of  the  church  of  Rome;  but  th 
commands  of  the  Count  were  still  sufficient! 
potent  with  them  to  prevent  them  from  indulg 
ing  such  feelings ;  and  they  remained  conven 
ing  both  over  the  events  of  the  day,  and  ab 
over  past  times,  without  any  farther  insult  ti 
the  Roman  Catholic  faith  than  merely  a  scorn 
ful  glance  towards  the  vestments  of  the  priests 
the  rich  purple  and  lace  of  which  excited  thei 
indignation  even  more  than  many  articles  o 
&ith. 

Several  hours  of  the  evening  had  thus  won 
away,  and  their  conversation,  far  from  bein] 
like  that  of  their  men  without,  was  sad,  dart 
and  solemn.  The  proximity  of  the  convent  ha 
recalled  to  the  mind  of  Herval  the  situation  ( 
her  he  had  loved;  and  though  they  taike 
much  of  her  fate,  yet  by  some  peculiar  ace 
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dent,  which  we  shall  not  attempt  to  explain, 
that  subject,  dark  and  painful  as  it  was,  did  not 
disturb  his  mental  faculties  as  might  have  been 
expected.  It  produced,  however,  both  on  him 
and  on  Virlay,  that  dark  and  profound  gloom, 
from  which  actions  of  a  fierce  and  cruel  nature 
more  frequently  have  birth,  than  even  from  the 
keen  and  active  excitement  of  strife  and  anger, 

"  Ay,  and  your  child,  too,  Virlay,"  said 
Herval :  "  it  is  strange,  is  it  not,  that  we  have 
not  yet  found  her?  I  should  not  wonder  if  she 
were  in  this  very  convent,  up  here  upon  the  hill. 
The  Count  will  not  surely  want  you  to  leave  it 
unsearched,  when  we  march  to-morrow." 

"  It  matters  little  whether  he  do  or  not," 
replied  Virlay.  "  Search  it  I  will  j  and  that  as 
soon  as  it  be  grey  day-light.  My  child  I  will 
have,  if  she  be  in  France  i  and,  oh,  Herval,  how 
often,  when  we  are  near  a  monastery  or  a  con- 
vent, do  I  long  to  put  a  torch  to  the  gate  of  it, 
and  bum  it  all  to  the  ground  ! " 

"  No,  no,"  replied  Herval,  "  that  would  not 
do;  you  would  be  burning  the  innocent  with  the 
guilty." 

"  Ay,  true,"  answered  Virlay,  "  and  thus  I 
might  burn  my  own  poor  child." 

"  Ay,  or  my  Claire,"  replied  Herval,  — "  that 
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men  are  not  lambs,  nor  wood  pigeons,  nor  turtle 
doves." 

"  Oh,  Heaven  bless  you,  Sir,  1  know  that," 
replied  the  old  lady,  "  and  in  a  great  fright  I 
am  too :  but  after  all  I'm  the  least  in  a  fright  in 
the  convent;  and  Sister  Bridget — when  she 
came  to  me  with  her  teeth  chattering  in  her  head 
just  after  the  men  had  come  round  and  knocked 
at  the  door,  and  swore  they  would  burn  the 
place  to  the  ground  before  morning  —  she 
talked  so  much  about  my  courage,  that  I 
thought  I  had  some,  and  agreed  to  come  down ; 
and  then  when  she  had  got  me  out,  she  locked 
the  wicket,  and  vowed  I  should  not  come  in  till 
I  had  been  down  to  do  the  errand.  So  I  came 
quietly  on,  and  through  the  little  gate,  and  got 
out  of  the  way  of  the  great  gate,  because  I  saw 
there  were  a  number  of  fires  there ;  and  when  I 
saw  a  light  under  the  sacristy  door,  I  said  to 
myself,  the  officers  will  be  in  there,  and  they 
will  be  gentler  and  kinder " 

"  Well,  and  what  was  your  errand  when  you 
did  come?  "  demanded  Herval  sharply, 

"Why,  Sir,"  replied  the  old  woman,  "we 
have  a  young  lady  amongst  us  —  "  Paul  Vir- 
lay  started  suddenly  on  his  feet  • —  "  and  a  sweet 
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"Yes,  yes,  yes,"  cried  he  impetuously:  "I 
am  Paul  Virlay,  woman." 

"  Then,  Sir,"  she  replied,  "  if  you  will  bring 
up  a  guard  and  undertake  to  protect  the  con- 
vent, you  can  have  the  young  lady,  only 
pray " 

"  I  will  take  a  guard,"  cried  he;  "do  not  be 
afraid,  woman  !  Nobody  shall  hurt  you.  I  will 
take  a  guard,"  he  continued  speaking  to  Her- 
val,  as  if  in  excuse  for  taking  away  part  of  the 
men  from  an  important  post,  "  I  will  take  a 
guard  for  fear  there  should  be  men  up  there, 
and  they  should  want  to  keep  Margette.  The 
Count  said,  too,  that  the  only  reason  he  did  not 
occupy  the  convent  was,  that  he  did  not  like  to 
disturb  the  nuns.  Now,  when  they  ask  it 
themselves,  I  may  well  go.  You  can  send  for 
me  in  a  moment  if  I  be  wanted.*' 

"  There  is  no  fear  of  that,"  replied  Herval; 
"  go,  in  God's  name,  and  see  your  child." 

Paul  Virlay  hastened  away,  drawing  the  old 
woman  by  the  arm  after  him,  while  Herval  re- 
mained behind  shaking  his  head,  with  a  melan- 
choly motion,  and  saying,  "  He  will  see  his 
child  again,  and  she  will  cling  round  his  neck 
and  kiss  his  cheek,  and  they  will  be  happy : 
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Through  the  long  grasi,  then  would  I  steal. 

In  music  and  suuBhine  lo  have  my  part. 
That  DO  one  wai  comii^,  seemed  she  to  fed, 
Till  the  warm  kisB,  made  the  sweet  makl  start. 
Then  would  she  smile. 
Through  her  blusfaet  the  while. 
And  *ow  ahe  did  not  love  me,  —  Dear  little  heart  I 


The  iQDshiDe  is  stealing  still  through  the  trees. 

Still  in  the  preen  woods  the  gay  birds  sing, 
But  those  leaves  have  hll'n  by  the  wintry  breeze. 
And  many  birds  hare  dropped,  diat  were  theDonthewing 
All,  all  alone,  ' 

Beneath  the  cold  Htone, 
Lies  my  sweet  Mary  I  —  Poor  little  thing  I 


Herval  wept  bitterly.  It  was  one  of  the 
songs  of  hts  own  jouth,  which  he  had  himself 
sung  in  many  a  joyous  hour :  a  song  which  was 
the  master-key  to  visions  of  early  happiness,  and 
touching  in  its  light  emptiness  upon  all  the  most 
ptunful  themes  of  thought.  The  song,  the  dear 
song  of  remembered  happiness,  sung  at  that  mo- 
ment of  painful  bereavement,  was  like  a  soldier's 
child  springing  to  meet  its  father  returning 
from  the  wars,  and  nnconsciously  plunging  the 
arrow  head  deeper  into  the  wound  from  which 
he  Buffered. 

Aa  he  thus  sat  and  wept,  he  vaa  suddenly 
roused ^by  the  sound  of  a  single  musket  shot  at 

VOL.  III.  R 
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no  great  distance,  and  starting  up,  he  listei 
when  loud  cries  from  the  other  side  of 
chapel  caught  his  ear,  and  he  rushed  out. 
was  dark;  not  a  star  was  in  the  sky  ;  but  the 
was  free  from  vapour,  and  looking  towards 
spot  from  which  the  sounds  proceeded,  he  co 
see  a  dark  body  moving  rapidly  along  the  & 
of  the  hill,  beyond  the  enclosure  round  i 
chapel.  Tlie  shot  that  had  been  fired  was  j 
returned,  and  hurrying  up  to  the  spot  as  fast 
possible,  he  clearly  distinguished  a  column 
infantry  marching  along  at  a  quick  pace  in  tl 
direction,  and  evidently  seeking  to  force  its  ii 
between  the  convent  and  the  chapel.  There ip 
none  but  a  single  sentry  in  that  direction  — t 
man  who  had  discharged  his  musket  —  a 
Her>'al  exclaimed  in  agony,  "  Good  God,  hi 
is  this?  They  have  been  suffered  to  pass  I 
morass  and  the  stream  !" 

**  I  fired  as  soon  as  I  saw  them,"  replied  I 
man  ;  "but  Virlay  carried  off  all  the  men  frc 
down  below  there,  and  marched  them  up  to  t 
convent." 

Herval  struck  his  clenched  hand  agaii 
his  brow,  exclaiming,  "  Fool  that  I  was  to  sufl 
him  !*'  Then  rushing  back  as  fast  as  possible,  i 
called  all  the  rest  of  hia  troop  to  arms,  and  wj 
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the  mere  handful  that  assembled  in  a  moment, 
ruiihed  out  by  the  gate  through  which  the 
portress  of  the  convent  had  entered,  and  at- 
tempted to  cast  himself  in  the  way  of  the  head 
of  the  enemy's  column. 

It  was  in  vain,  however,  that  he  did  so..  A 
company  of  tight  infantry  faced  about,  and  met 
his  first  furious  attack  with  a  tremendous  fire, 
while  the  rest  of  the  force  moved  on.  The 
sound,  however,  of  the  combat  thus  commenced, 
roused  the  rest  of  the  camp,  and  the  Count  of 
Morseiul,  himself  on  foot,  and  at  the  bead  of  a 
considerable  body  of  the  most  determined  Hu- 
guenots, was  advancing,  ere  five  minutes  were 
over,  not  to  repel  the  attack  of  the  enemy—for 
by  what  he  saw,  Albert  of  Morseiul  instantly 
became  aware,  that,  his  camp  being  forced  at 
the  strongest  point,  it  was  in  vain  to  hope  that 
the  King's  army  could  be  repulsed — but  at  least 
to  cover  the  retreat  of  his  troops  with  as  little  loss 
as  possible. 

All  the  confusion  of  a  night  combat  now  took 
place,  the  hurrying  up  by  the  dull  and  doubtful 
light  i  the  cowardice  that  shows  itself  in  many 
men  when  the  eye  of  day  is  not  upon  them ;  the 
rashness  and  emotion  of  others,  who  indeed 
are  not  afrmd,  but  only  agitated ;  the  mistakes 
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scRiptuous  as  lie  was  cruel  and  bigoted :  and 
insisting  upon  it,  that  the  officer  at  the  head  of 
the  troops  had  made  a  mistake  in  regard  to  the 
way,  he  entangled  him  in  the  morass,  and  de- 
layed him  tor  more  than  an  hour. 

Had  the  attack  on  that  side  succeeded,  as 
well  as  that  on  the  side  of  the  chapel,  the  little 
force  of  the  Huguenots  must  have  heen  abso- 
lutely annihilate<l,  and  had  the  attack  there 
even  commenced  at  the  .same  time  that  it 
began  on  the  other  side,  the  disasters  of  that 
night  must  have  heen  tenfold  greater  than  they 
proved.  As  it  was,  the  Count  de  Morseiul  bad 
time  to  offer  at  least  some  resistance,  and  to 
organise  his  retreat.  A  horse  was  soon  brought 
to  him,  and  perceiving  by  the  firing  on  the  flank 
of  the  enemy's  column,  that  Herval  and  his 
men  were  striving  desperately  to  retrieve  the 
error  which  had  been  committed,  he  called  up  a 
small  body  of  horse,  and  making  a  gallant  charge 
at  their  head,  drove  back  some  of  the  in&ntry 
companies  that  interposed  between  himself  and 
the  chapel,  and  opened  a  communication  with 
Herval  and  the  men.  Giving  orders  to  the 
officer  in  command  of  the  horse  to  make  another 
rapid  cliarge,  but  not  to  entangle  his  men  too 
far,  the  Count  himself  rode  down  to  Herval,  to 
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back  by  the  Count  were  rallied  by  the  Cheva- 
lier d'Evran ;  the  infantry  of  the  Huguenots* 
which  had  been  guarding  the  heights,  wavered 
before  the  superior  force  brought  against  them; 
and  by  the  time  that  Herval's  men  were  col- 
lected, a  large  body  of  foot  interposed  between 
the  Count  de  Morseiul  and  the  spot  where  he  had 
lefl  his  troops.  Nothing  remained  but  to  lead 
round  Herval's  little  force  by  the  hoUow-way  on 
the  edge  of  the  morass,  and  climbing  the  steeper 
part  of  the  hill,  by  the  road  that  led  to  th« 
little  hamlet  and  farm  houses,  to  rejoin  the 
principal  body  of  the  Protestants  there,  and  to 
make  one  more  effort  to  hold  the  hamlet  against 
the  advancing  force  of  the  royalists,  till  Mon- 
sieur du  Bar  had  time  to  draw  off  his  troops. 

Ere  the  Count,  however,  could  reach  the 
ground  where  he  had  filled  his  own  head  quar- 
ters, both  the  infantry  and  cavalry,  which  he 
had  left,  had  been  driven  back,  and,  by  a  ter- 
rible oversight,  instead  of  retiring  upon  the 
hamlet,  had  taken  the  way  to  the  right,  along 
which  the  other  bodies  of  troops  had  been 
ordered  to  retreat.  The  royalists  thus,  at  the 
time  that  the  Count  arrived,  were  pouring 
in  amongst  the  cottages  end  farm  houses,  and 
when  he  reached  the  little  knoll  immediately  be- 
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hind  tite  house,  where  he  had  left  Civmence  de 
Marlv,  he  was  in*cantlv  aaoalled  br  a  treiaen- 
rjotja  fire  from  behind  the  walls  of  the  conn  vard, 
and  tlie  lower  w inflows  of  the  house  itselL  He 
had  no  troops  with  him  but  HerTal*>  band,  and 
a  small  bodv  of  foot  which   arrived  at  that  mo- 
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ment  to  his  assistance  from  the  ^larquis  da 
Bar,  and  lie  paused  for  an  instant  in  asony  of 
heart,  knowing  and  feeling  that  it  was  utterly 
hopeless  to  attempt  to  retake  the  fiumhouse, 
and  enable  Clemence  to  effect  her  escape.  The 
grief  and  pain  of  a  whole  life  seemed  sammcd 
up  in  that  one  moment. 

^'  I  will  not,"  he  cried,  in  the  rasfanes  of 
despair,  ^^  I  will  not  leave  her  without  an 
effort" 

Herval  was  by  his  side.  *'  Sir,"  he  said,  "  I 
must  not  live  over  this  night«  Let  us  advance 
at  all  risks." 

Hie  Count  gave  the  order,  and  the  men  ad- 
vanced gallantly,  though  the  enemy's  fire  was 
terrible.  They  were  actually  scaling  the  wall 
of  the  court-yard,  when  suddenly  a  fire  was 
opened  upon  them  from  the  houses  and  walls 
on  either  side.  Her^'al  fell  over  amidst  the 
enemy,  the  Count's  horse  dropped  at  once  nnder 
him,  and  he  felt   himself  drawn  forcibly  oat 


from  beneath  the  dj'ing  animaJ,  and  carried 
along  by  the  men  in  full  retreat  from  that  scene 
of  slaughter. 

"  Here  is  a  horse,  Count,  —  here  is  a  horee," 
cried  a  voice  near  him.  "  Mount,  quick,  and 
oh  lake  care  of  my  poor  girl.  She  is  on  with 
the  troops  before.  I  have  lost  you  the  battle, 
and  know  what  must  come  of  it." 

The  Count  turned  and  saw  Paul  Virlay  by 
his  side ;  but  before  he  could  reply  the  man  left 
the  bridle  in  his  hand,  and  rushed  into  the 
midst  of  the  enemy. 

Springing  on  the  charger's  back  the  Count 
gazed  round  him.  Herval'e  band  was  all  in 
confusion ;  but  beginning  to  rally  upon  the  body 
of  infantry  sent  by  Du  Bar.  The  hamlet  waa 
in  full  possession  of  the  enemy :  the  only  means 
of  communication  between  Du  Bar  and  the 
troops  that  were  retreating  was  along  the  bill 
side.  Albert  of  Morseiul  saw  that  if  he  did  hot 
maintain  that  line,  his  gallant  friend  would  be  cnt 
off,  and,  for  the  moment,  casting  from  his  mind 
all  the  other  bitter  anxieties  that  preyed  upon 
it,  he  hastened  to  occupy  a  little  rising  ground, 
terribly  exposed,  indeed,  to  the  enemy's  fire, 
but  which  would  protect  the  flank  of  his  friend's 
little  corps,  while  they  joined  the  rest  who  wert- 


CHAPTER  XII. 

THE    ROVALIST  CAMP. 

"  1  AM  astonished,  Sir,  thatyou  should  presume 
to  interfere,"  said  the  Chevalier  d'Evran,  speak- 
ing to  the  Intendant  of  the  province,  whom  he 
had  found  on  riding  down  to  the  post  of  the 
second  in  command,  in  order  to  ascertain  what 
was  the  cause  of  the  attack  having  been  so  long 
delayed  in  that  quarter.  "  I  am  astonished 
that  you  should  presume  to  interfere  at  all. 
The  weak  gentlemen  who  have  hitherto  been 
commanding  in  this  country  have  been  in- 
dulgent to  such  insolence :  but  you  will  find 
very  different  consequences  if  you  attempt  to 
practise  it  upon  me." 

"  Insolence,  Sir ! — Insolence !"  exclaimed  the 
intendant,  foaming  with  rage  and  mortified 
pride  at  being  thus  addressed  in  the  presence  of 
many  hundreds  of  witnesses.  "  Insolence  in 
me  I —  Why,  who  am  I,  Sir?  Am  I  not  the  in- 
tendant of  justice,  police,  and  finance  in  this 
province?" 

"  Yes,  Sir,  insolence!"  replied  the  Chevalier 
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d'Evran.  "  You  are  the   intendant  of  justice, 
police,  and  finance ;  but  before  I  assumed  the 
command  of  the  King's  forces  in  this  province, 
you  yourself  had  required  martial  Jaw  to  be  pn>- 
claimed,  so  that  you  not  only  put  every  one  else 
under  the  authority  of  the  militarr  power,  but 
yourself  also ;  and,  by  heavens,  if  you  stare  in 
my  face  in  that  manner  one  moment  longer,  I 
will  have  you  hanged  up  to  yonder  tree.  Bring 
a  drum  here,''   he  continued,   **  and  summon 
four  officers  from  the  regiments  of  Lorraine  and 
Berry.     We  will  soon  see  who  is  to  command 
here/' 

The  unfortunate  intendant  turned  as  pale  as 
ashes;  for  the  gallantry  and  decision  which  the 
Chevalier  d'Evran  had  shown  since  he  assumed 
the  command,  were  of  a  very  impressive  cha- 
racter, and  gave  weight  to  his  threats.  Tlie 
officer  who  had  laid  the  complaint  against  him, 
however,  now  interfered.  "  For  God's  sake, 
General,"  he  said,  ^*  have  mercy  upon  this  poor 
man,  and  consider  what  will  be  the  result  of 
calling  a  drum -head  court-martial." 

"  I  should  always  be  very  willing,  Sir,"  replied 
the  Chevalier,  drawing  up  his  fine  person  to  its 
full  height,  "  I  should  always  be  very  willing 
to  attend  to  your  recommendations ;  but»  Sir, 
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in  the  course  of  tbia  night  and  the  preceding  day, 
1  liave  obtained  two  great  and  signal  successes 
over  this  body  of  insurgents;  and  I  think  that 
those  successes  will  fully  justify  me  in  the  eyes 
of  the  King,  for  puni^ing  with  such  authoriq' 
as  is  vested  in  my  bands  the  person  to  whom 
we  may  attribute  that  our  success  was  not 
complete,  by  the  annihilation  of  the  Huguenot 
party  in  the  province.  If  the  iniendant  chooses 
immediately  to  make  a  humble  apology  for 
what  has  passed,  and  to  promise  in  the  most 
solemn  maimer  never  to  interfere  in  any  one 
thing  in  my  camp,  or  under  my  commaad,  1 
will  so  for  overlook  the  matter  for  the  time,  as 
not  to  carry  this  extreme  measure  into  execu- 
tion against  him  at  once.  But,  in  the  mean 
time,  1  will  hold  it  suspended  over  his  bead,  and 
if  required,  execute  it  on  the  moment." 

The  apologies  and  promises  were  as  full  and 
ample  as  the  Chevalier  could  demand;  and, 
leaving  strict  orders  that  the  worthy  intendant 
simuld  be  kept  in  a  sort  of  honourable  surveil* 
lance  in  the  camp,  the  Chevalier  turned  his 
horse's  head,  and  rode  back  with  his  staff  to- 
wards the  village,  smiling  slightly  over  what  had 
just  passed,  for,  to  say  the  truth,  he  had  been 
acting  a  part  much  more  harsh  and  severe  than 
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he  was  inclined  to  pursue  in  reality.     The  truth 
is,  that  after  the  engagement  of  the  preceding 
morning,   the  intendant  had  shown  some  dis- 
position to  take  possession  of  one  or  two  pri- 
soners that  had  fallen  into  the  royalists'  hands, 
for  the  purpose  of  employing  tlie  rack  and  the 
wheel  in  their  conversion ;   but  the  Chevalier, 
having  determined  from  the  first  to  put  a  stop 
to  such  measures,  had  evaded  all  discussion  for 
tlie  time,  very  sure  that  ere  long  the  intendant 
would  give  him  an  opportunity  of  depriving  liim, 
at  least  for  the  time,  of  all  authorlt}*  in  the  pro- 
vince. 

The  smile,  however,  was  soon  succeeded  by  a 
somewhat  more  anxious  expression ;  for  knowing 
as  he  did  that  Clemence  de  Marly  was  in  the 
camp  of  the  Huguenots,  he  was  not  a  litde 
apprehensive  of  what  might  have  been  her  fate 
in  the  course  of  the  struggle  of  that  uight  He 
had  given  particular  instructions  regarding  her, 
however ;  had  made  it  so  fully  understood,  that 
he  would  have  no  unnecessary  bloodshed,  and 
had  exhorted  his  troops  and  inferior  oflBoers  so 
eloquently  to  regard  the  Protestants  merely  as 
erring  brothers,  as  soon  as  the  arms  were  out 
of  their  hands,  tliat  he  felt  litde  or  no  appre- 
hension of  any  excesses  ,being  committed  after 
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the  engagement.  As  soon,  then,  as  he  had  ascer- 
tained that  Mademoiselle  de  Marly  was  in  the 
farmhonse  on  the  top  of  the  hill,  and  was  perfectly 
safe,  he  contented  himself  with  sending  a  mes- 
sage to  her,  telling  her  that  he  would  visit  her 
in  the  morning,  and  begging  her  io  the  mean 
time  to  put  her  mind  completely  at  ease.  He 
then  proceeded  to  investigate  the  amount  of  his 
own  loss,  and  that  of  the  Huguenots.  Nearly 
an  equal  number  had  fallen  on  each  side;  but 
the  army  of  the  Chevalier  d'Evron  could  afford 
to  lose  a  thousand  men  without  any  serious 
diminution  of  its  strength,  while  the  same  loss 
on  the  part  of  the  Protestant  force  reduced  it 
in  a  lamentable  degree. 

"  Now,"  thought  the  Chevalier,  when  he 
heard  the  result  of  the  inquiries  that  he  caused 
to  be  made,  "  if  I  can  but  drive  Albert  of  Mor- 
seiul  to  the  sea,  and  force  him  to  embark  with 
the  most  determined  of  his  sect,  while  the  others 
lay  down  their  arms  and  conform,  we  shall  do 
very  well.  TTiese  battles  were  necessary  to  dis- 
hearten the  desperate  fellows,  and  to  give  me 
power  to  do  them  good,  and  treat  them  merci- 
fully. But  we  may  change  our  system  now,  and 
press  them  bard  without  losing  the  lives  of  gal- 
lant men.     What  this  old  Cecil  telb  me  of  the 
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iiiUtake  about  the  liberaUou,  may,  if  properJj 
showji,  mitigate  a  part  of  the  King's  anger  to- 
wards Albert;  but  it  will  never  do  the  whole, 
and  I  fear  flight  is  his  only  resource.  This 
offer  that  he  has  made,  however,  stands  des- 
perately ill  the  way,  and  yet  it  must  be  coinrau- 
iiicated  to  the  King.     I  dare  not  conceal  it." 

While  he  thus  thought,  sitting  in  the  room  of 
one  of  the  eottages,   information   was  brought 
him  that  one  of  the  wounded  Huguenots,  who 
was  kept  with  other  prisoners  in  a  barn  hardbv, 
was  very  anxious  to  see  him. 

"  I  will  come  immediately,"  he  replied  to  the 
officer,  and  then  sitting  down,  he  wrote  a  brief 
despatch  to  Louvois,  in  which  he  detailed  all 
the  events  that  had  occurred ;  but  at  the  same 
time,  knowing  the  views  of  the  minister,  he 
intimated  that  the  only  means  of  keeping  die 
extent  of  the  insurrection  from  tlie  King's 
knowk»dge,  and  from  general  publicity  through- 
out the  whole  of  Europe,  would  be  to  give  him 
the  full  power  of  pardoning  all  men  on  laying 
down  their  arms.  He  begged  the  minister  to 
believe  that  he  had  not  the  slightest  desire  what- 
soever that  the  little  services  he  had  performed 
should  be  reported  to  Louis ;  but  at  the  same 
time  he  pointed  out  tliat  those  servicea  could 
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not  be  ultimately  beneficial,  unless  the  power 
that  he  demanded  was  granted  to  him,  and  all 
other  authority  in  the  province  superseded  for 
at  least  one  month.  He  felt  very  sure  that  this 
would  be  granted  by  Louvois,  as  that  minister 
had  become  greatly  alarmed,  and  had  openly 
expressed  to  the  young  commander  his  anxiety 
lest  the  extent  of  the  revolt  which  had  taken 
place  in  consequence  of  measures  he  had  ad- 
vised, should  ruin  liim  for  ever  with  the  King. 
The  Chevalier  trusted,  also  —  although  he  was 
obliged,  in  the  end  of  his  epistle,  to  state  the 
proposal  made  by  the  Count  de  Morseiul  —  that 
the  powers  granted  by  Uie  minister  would  be 
such  as  to  enable  him  to  serve  that  nobleman. 

When  this  despatch  was  concluded,  and  sent 
off,  he  demanded  where  the  person  was  who 
had  wished  to  see  him,  and  was  led  to  a  small 
out-house  close  by  the  farm  in  which  Cl^mence 
abode.  The  door,  which  was  padlocked,  and 
at  which  a  sentry  appeared,  was  opened  to  give 
him  admission,  and  he  found  stretched  upon 
piles  of  straw  on  the  floor  of  the  building  two 
or  three  men,  apparently  in  a  dying  itat^  and 
another  seated  in  a  somewhat  extraordinaiy 
attitude  in  one  corner  of  the  shed.  The  sight 
was  very  horrible ;  the  straw  in  many  porta  mt 
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with  me  ?"  said  the 
they  each  answered  b 
demanding  a  little 
token  into  the  open  ai 
words  had  fully  pass 
upon  the  straw,  aski 
promising  obedience  t 
valier  ordered  every  it 
comfortable  to  be  su 
adding  some  sharp  rej 
for  the  state  in  which 
and  he  then  said,  " 
who,  as  I  understood, 
more  particularly." 

"  It  was  I,"  said  tl 
down  in  the  corner, 
tlie  likeness  of  Jerome 
moment  another  laini 
part  of  the  building  s 
I  told  the  officer  who 
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thing  that  will  satisfy  you  in  return.  Have  you 
been  engaged  in  this  unfortunate  business  eimply 
as  the  servant  of  the  Count  de  Morseiul  ?" 

"  As  nothing  else,  upon  my  word.  Sir,"  re- 
plied Riquet. 

"  Are  you  a  Catliolic  or  a  Protestant?" 

"  As  Catholic  as  salt  fish  on  a  Friday,"  replied 
Riquet.  "  Surrounded  on  all  sides  by  heretics, 
I  was  at  one  time  in  great  fear  for  myself,  like 
a  man  in  a  city  where  there  is  a  plague.  But 
bless  you,  Sir,  I  found  it  was  not  catching,  and 
here  I  am  more  Catholic  than  ever." 

"  Have  you,  then,  in  any  instance,  borne 
arms  in  this  war?"  demanded  the  Chevalier. 

"  No,  on  my  honour,  Chevalier,"  replied  the 
valet.  "  No  arms  have  I  borne  except  a  shaving- 
brush,  a  razor,  a  pair  of  tweezers,  and  a  tooth- 
pick." 

"  Well,  then,"  replied  the  Chevalier,  "  I  con 
promise  you  pardon ;  but  remember  you  are  a 
prisoner  on  parole.  Do  you  give  me  your  word 
that  you  will  not  try  to  escape?" 

"  Lord  bless  you,  Sir,"  replied  the  man,  "  I 
would  not  escape  for  the  world.    1  am  with  the 
winning  side.    You   don't  suppose  Riquet's 
fool,  to  go  over  to  the  poor  devils  that  you're 
driving  into  the  seal" 


ed  upou  the  straw,  in 
of  the  shed,  lay  tli«  u 
Ts],  dying  from  the  4 
wounds.  As  soon  as 
man  fell  upon  Riquet, 
"  Get  thee  hence,  tn 
your  l^ce,  scoundrel  I 
Dohle  lord  at  the  first  r 

"  You  mistake,  Mo 
quietly  —  '*  I  am  not  a 
than  you  are,  Monsieui 
&  traitor  either :  every  c 
own  way.  Master  Hert 
your  way,  and  I  in  mim 
little,  to  hear  what  I  had 
you  would  hare  seen  tb 
to  make  sacrifices  for  m; 

"  Herval! "  said  the_( 
to  their  conversation ;  *' 
miliar  to  me," 
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mistaken,  would  hare  killed  the  King  himself, 
if  my  Lord  had  not  prevented  him." 

"  Indeed  I "  demanded  the  Chevalier.  "  Can 
we  get  any  proof  of  this  ?  " 

"  Proof,  Sir?"  replied  the  dying  man;  "it 
was  on  that  account  I  sent  for  you.  tlie  Count 
de  Morseiul  is  ruined;  and  the  cause  of  the  re* 
formed  church  is  over;  and  all  this  evil  haa  hap- 
pened through  my  fault  I  have  heard,  too,  that 
he  has  offered  to  surrender  himself  to  the  axe;  in 
order  to  buy  safety  for  the  rest  of  us.  Bta 
surely  the  King  —  let  him  be  a«  great  a  tyram 
as  he  may  ^  wilt  not  murder  the  man  that  saved 
his  life." 

"  The  King,  Sir,  is  no  tyrant,"  replied  the 
Chevalier,  "  but  a  generous  and  noble  master 
to  those  who  are  obedient  and  loyal :  even  to 
the  disobedient  he  is  most  merciful;  €uid  if  Uits 
fact  could  he  made  known  to  him,  and  proved 
beyond  all  doubt,  I  feel  perfectly  convinced 
that  he  would  not  only  pardon  the  Count  '(ie 
Morseiul  for  his  past  errors,  but  show  him 
some  mark  of  lavour,  in  gratitude  6r  what  Ha 
has  done." 

"  The  King  does  know  it,"  replied  Herval, 

sharply ;  "  the  King  must  knoW  it  j  for  T'hafe 

beard  that  the  whole  papers  of  HaMaiAnoflt 
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ralier,  "■  that  eiiher  thi 
of  diH  an  of  the  Count 

"  It  doe»  proT«  it," 
"  for  the  ooty  letter  I  < 
mont  in  my  tife  was  i 
&Qed  in  my  purpose  of 
erery  thing  had  gone 
Morseinl  came  in  betir 
declared,  that  I  should 
told  him  alt,  every  thin 
gardens  of  Versailles  at 
the  terrace  where  the  Kii 
yon  babbling  fool  betn 
Count,  and  he  came  ani 
the  deed  I  ought  to  ha 
taken  hn  life  firsL  I  ti 
cursed  the  Count  of  M< 
over  again  and  again — i 
life  be   saved  is  seekini 
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knows  it.  Louvois  must  have  kept  it  from  his 
ears.  Will  you  make  a  deposition  of  tliis,  my 
good  fellow,  as  early  to-morrow  as  we  can  get 
proper  witnesses  and  a  notary  ?  " 

"  Early  to-morrow?"  said  the  man  faintly, 
"early  to-morrow,  Chevalier? — I  shall  never 
see  a  to-morrow.  Now  is  your  only  moment, 
and  as  for  witnesses,  quick,  get  paper  and  pen 
and  ink.  There  is  not  half  an  hour's  life  in 
me.  If  you  had  come  when  first  I  sent,  there 
would  have  been  plenty  of  time.  Bnt  now  every 
moment  is  a  loss." 

"  Quick,  Riquet,"  cried  the  Chevalier,  "  bid 
the  officer  at  the  door  run  to  my  quarters,  and 
bring  down  pen  and  ink  and  paper,  without  a 
moment's  delay." 

Riquet  lost  no  time,  and  the  Chevalier  en- 
deavoured as  far  as  possible  to  keep  Herval 
quiet  till  the  means  of  writing  were  broughL 
The  dying  man  would  go  on  speaking,  however, 
but  with  his  voice  becoming  lower  and  lower, 
and  his  ideas  evidently  in  some  degree  confused. 
Once  or  twice  he  spoke  as  if  he  were  at  Ver- 
sailles, and  in  the  presence  of  the  King :  then 
seemed  as  if  he  fancied  himself  conversing  with 
Hatr^aumont;  and  then  again  pronounced  the 
name  of  Claire  more  than  once,  anil  talked  of 
s  4 
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happiness.  When  Riquet  and  the  officer  return- 
ed, however,  with  the  materials  for  writing,  be 
had  still  strength  and  recollection  enough  to 
commence  his  declaration  in  a  formal  manner. 

*^  I,  Armand  Herval,"  he  said,  *<  do  hereby 
declare,  and  on  the  bed  of  death  affirm  most 
solemnly,  that  had  it  not  been  that  the  Count 
de  Morseiul  prevented  me,  I  would  have  shot 
the  King  of  France,  upon  the  terrace  at  Ver- 
sailles, after  the  play,  on  the  night  before  the 
arrest  of  the  Chevalier  de  Rolian,  and  that  all 
I  said  was  perfectly  true,  in  a  letter  which  was 
written  by  me  to  Monsicnir  de  Hatr^aumont, 
dated  on  the — I  cannot  recollect  the  day:" 
he  added,  in  a  lower  tone,  *'  it  seems  as  if  a  mist 
had  come  over  that  part  of  my  memory." 

"  Never  mind,"  said  the  Chevalier,  "go 
on,  my  good  friend,  go  on,  the  date  is  unim- 
portant." 

"  Was  it  the  twenty-fourth  or  the  twenty- 
fifth  ?  "  continued  the  man.  "  I  cannot  recollect 
for  the  life  of  me,  your  Majesty.  I^s  a  short 
life,  too.  Mine  will  soon  be  spent,  and  Claire's 
is  all  gone " 

He  spoke  very  faintly,  indeed ;  and  the  Che- 
valier said,  "  You  forget,  my  friend,  you  foi^gK. 
Wo  were  talking  of  the  Count  de  MoraeiuL*' 
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"  Ah  I "  cried  the  man,  with  a  greater  eflbrt, 
and  starting  up  on  the  straw — "  Ali,  eo  we  were. 

—  What  a  fool  1  am  !  — Write  it  down,  quick  !-*• 
Write  it  down,  quick  !  —  But  take  your  fingers 
off  my  throat !  —  Take  your  fingers  off  my 
throat !  —  I  cannot  speak  if  you  stop  my  breath ! 

—  What's  the  use  of  putting  out  the  light?  — 
Why  do  you  put  out  the  light  ?  —  Oh,  Heaven, 
it  is  death,  it  is  death,"  and,  blling  back  upon 
the  straw,  the  strong  frame  shook  for  a  moment, 
as  if  an  ague  had  seized  him,  and  then  all  was 
still. 

The  Chevalier  d'Evran  shut  his  teeth  ckne, 
saying,  "  'ITiis  is  unfortunate.  However,  you 
are  a  witness,  Riquet,  to  all  that  he  said." 

"  Lord  bless  you,  noble  Sir,"  replied  the 
valet,  "  nobody  will  believe  a  word  that  I  say. 
I  should  consider  my  character  ruined  for  ever 
if  there  was  any  body,  in  all  Europe,  that  would 
believe  me  upon  my  oath." 

"  I  had  forgot,"  said  the  Chevalier,  dryly  ; 
"  your  character  is  in  no  danger,  I  believe,  on 
that  score.  But  my  word  will  be  Ijelieved,  and 
my  voice,  at  least,  shall  be  heard." 

"  Well,  Sir,"  replied  Riquet,  periiaps  a  Dttle 
piqued  at  the  Chevalier's  reply,  "  let  me  add 
my  voice  too ;  for  though  they  mi^  believe  itte 
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in  nothing  else,  they 
in  a  confession  which 
neck.  I  wish  to  be 
thougli  if  you  can  f 
good  humoiii-  I  shoult 
is  to  inform  him  that 
and  my  foolishness, 
venled  the  Count  dt 
Versailles  as  soon  as 
Bastille  to  tlirow  hii 
If  it  had  not  been  fo 
of  mine  he  would 
would  never  have  I( 
most  likely,  by  this 
high  in  the  King's  gi 

"  I  have  heard  all 
vaiier.  "  But  are  y 
good  friend,  to  go  v 
fession  of  all  these  th 
the  consequences  ? — '. 

"  No,  Sir,"  repliei 
contrary.  I  try  to  t 
possible,  being  rcsolv 
therefore,  judging  tl 
risks  and  consequenc 

"  By  Heaven,  tho 
Chevalier,  "and  Ok 
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Burgundy,  if  there  be  one  in  the  camp,  to  keep 
warm  thy  good  philosophy.  See,  there  is  the 
grey  of  the  morning  coming  in,  and  I  may  well 
go  away  satisfied  with  having  found  one  man  in 
the  world  who  is  nut  so  great  a  scoundrel  as 
I  thought  him." 

The  Chevalier  returned  to  the  hut  in  which 
he  had  established  his  quarters,  and  cast  him- 
self down  for  an  hour's  repose;  but  before  the 
daylight  had  been  long  in  the  sky  he  was  on  foot 
again,  and  at  the  door  of  the  farm-house  which 
contained  Ciemence  de  Marly.  He  was  im- 
mediately admitted ;  and,  strange  as  it  may 
seem,  if  the  Count  de  Morseiul  had  witnessed 
that  meeting,  it  would  certainly  have  wrung  his 
heart  more  than  the  loss  of  a  great  battle.  The 
royalist  commander  advanced  at  once  lo  his  &ir 
prisoner,  and,  putting  his  arms  slightly  round 
her,  kissed  her  cheek  without  any^  apparent  re- 
luctance on  her  part;  and  her  first  exclamation 
was,  "  Oh,  Louis,  I  am  glad  to  see  you  safe ! 
You  know  not  how  ray  heart  is  torn  !  " 

"  I  dare  say  it  is,  my  pretty  Ciemence,"  re- 
plied the  Chevalier,  in  his  usual  light  tone ; 
"  but  you,  who  have  been  doing  nothing  else 
but  tearing  other  people's  hearts  for  the  last 
five  years,  must  take  your  turn  now.    You  have 
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placed  nie  in  a  terrible  predicament,  however, 
thoutrlitlc-^s  girl,"  he  added.  "  You  are  ofetf- 
nate  as  an  Arragone?e  mule  about  this  maner 
of  religion,  and  will  not  be  contented  till  too 
have  got  yourself  roasted  in  this  world  as  pre- 
paratory to " 

"  But  tell  me.  Louis  —  tell  me  about  him .' " 
demanded  Clemence.  "  Is  he  safe  ?  Has  he 
escajied  from  this  awful  night  ?  " 

"  I  suppo!?e  you  mean  Morseiiil,  by  Ar  and 
Aim,"  said  the  Chevalier,  "  and  if  so,  he  is  safe, 
as  far  as  I  know.  He  has  escaped.  That  is 
to  say,  he  has  not  been  taken,  thank  God  — 
though  one  time  he  was  very  near  it ;  for,  by 
the  flash  of  the  guns,  I  saw  his  face  in  the  mid- 
dle of  our  men :  —  but  I  dare  sav  now,  Cle- 
mence,  that  vou  would  a  thousand-fold  rather 
have  me  killed  than  this  heretic  of  vours?" 

"  Do  not  be  unkind,  Louis,'*  replied  Cl^ 
mence — **  I  would  of  course  rather  have  neither 
of  you  killed ;  but  now  that  you  have  got  me, 
tell  me  what  is  to  \ye  my  fete?" 

"  Why,  that  question  is  difficult  to  answer," 
said  the  Chevalier ;  ^'  Heaven  knows,  I  did  not 
want  you,  Madam.  I  was  obliged  to  write  you 
a  formal  summons  to  return,  for  mere  decency's 
sake ;  but  I  certainly  never  expected  you  would 
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obey  it.  You  might  have  said,  No>  silly  girl, 
without  telling  all  the  world  that  you  had 
turned  Huguenot  —  all  for  the  love  of  a  gallant 
knighL" 

"  Nonsense,  Louis !  Do  speak  seriously," 
replied  ClfJmence :  "  you  very  well  know  I  was 
what  you  call  a  Huguenot  long  before." 

"  Not  quitf,  Cleraence  I  not  quite  I"  cried 
the  CItevalier ;  "  you  were  what  may  be  called 
Huguenoting.  But  this  rash  and  imprudent 
determination  of  declaring  your  feelings,  doubt% 
or  whatever  they  may  be,  at  the  very  moment 
when  the  sword  of  persecution  is  drawn,  was, 
indeed,  very  silly,  C14mence.  What  is  to  be 
done  now  is  rendered  doubly  difficult,  and  I 
suppose  1  must  of  course  connive  at  your  escape. 
We  must  lake  means  to  have  an  intimation 
conveyed  for  some  trading  vessels  to  hover  about 
the  coast,  to  give  you  an  opportunity  of  getting 
away  till  this  fierce  bigotry  has  gone  by.  It 
will  not  last  long;  and  in  a  year  or  two,  I  doubt 
not,  exiles  will  be  permitted  to  return.  The 
only  difficulty  will  be  to  have  the  ships  oppor- 
tunely ;  but  I  think  I  can  manage  that." 

"  Oil,  do,  do,  Louis  ! "  exclaimed  Clemence, 
eagerly.  *'  That  is  all  that  can  be  desired ;  and 
pray  try  to  persuade  Albert  to  fly  at  once." 
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"  Nay,  nay,"  replied   the  Chevalier,  laugh- 
ing,  '^  that  must  not  be  my    task,   Clcmence. 
On  tliat  subject  I  dare   not   say  a  word.     But 
you  may  well  do  what  you  will.      I  will  take 
care  that  the  means  of  flight  to  another  country 
shall  be  provided  for  you,  and  you  may  take 
with  you  any  one  that  is  willing  to  go." 

"  But  then,'*  exclaimed  Clemence,   **  I  must 
have  the  opportunity  of  persuading  him.*' 

"  Certainly,"  exclaimed  the  Chevalier:  *'  the 
first  thing  you  have  to  do  is  to  get  out  of  my 
camp  as  fast  as  you  can.  I  would  not  liave  you 
three  days  here  for  the  world ;  for  as  affairs  go 
at  present,  I  cannot  answer  that  the  power  of 
protecting  you  will  be  left  to  me  for  three  days. 
However,*'  he  added,  after  a  moment's  thought, 
'^  to-day  you  must  stay  and  march  on  with  us, 
and  before  to-morrow,  I  trust  I  shall  be  able  to 
put  you  under  such  protection  as  will  insure 
you  safety  and  support  in  your  flight;  and 
now,  pretty  maid,  I  must  leave  you.  We  shall 
begin  to  march  about  noon.  In  the  mean  time 
there  is  a  courier  going  to  Montaigu,  so  send 
off  thither  for  whatever  you  may  need  to  make 
you  comfortable.  An  easy  horse  shall  be  ready 
for  you ;  and  if  at  any  time  you  may  feel  your- 
self inclined  to  gallop  away^  you  may  take  him 
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with  you  aa  a  present  from  me.  By  the  way, 
little  heretic,"  he  added,  when  he  got  to  the 
door,  "  yoa  will  want  money  for  your  peregri- 
nations." 

"  Oh,  no,"  replied  Cl^mence,  "  I  have  plenty. 
I  have  plenty,  I  assure  you.  I  have  near  two 
hundred  double  louis  which  I  took  to  the  prison 
in  hopes ." 

*'  Little  do  you  know  of  what  you  may  want, 
silly  girl,"  replied  the  Chevalier.  "  Why  one 
of  these  very  merchant  ships  may  demand  the 
half  of  that  for  carrying  you  over.  Here,"  he 
added,  drawing  forth  a  leathern  purse  em- 
broidered in  gold  —  "I  don't  know  how  much 
there  is  here,  but  you  must  take  it  lou ;  and  if 
by  any  unforeseen  circumstance  you  should 
need  more  when  in  England,  draw  on  me  what 
they  call  a  bill  of  exchange." 

Cl^mence  took  the  money  without  ceremony, 
as  if  it  were  a  mere  matter  of  course,  and  only 
added,  "  Come  and  see  me  again  before  we 
march,  Louis." 

The  Chevalier  nodded  his  head  and  left 
her. 
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TUB    LAST    EFFORTS. 


To  describe  the  military  manceurres  which  tool 
place  (luring  the  three  or  four  following  daji 
would  be  neither  amusing  nor  instructive  to  the 
rt'ader.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  small  force 
of  the  Count  de  Morseiul  diminished  as  he  re^ 
treated,  while  the  army  of  the  Chevalier  d'Evrui 
was  increased  by  the  arrival  of  two  new  regi- 
ments. The  latter  had  thus  an  opportunity  of 
extending  his  line,  and  frustrating  a  vigorous 
effort  made  by  the  Count  to  cut  his  way  into 
Brittany.  Every  effort  that  the  Protestant 
leader  made  to  bring  to  his  aid  those  who  had 
promised  very  soon  to  join  him,  only  showed 
him  diat  the  estimation  which  he  had  formed  of 
the  degree  of  vigour  and  unanimity  to  be  ex- 
pected from  the  Huguenots  was  but  loo  accurate. 
Almost  all  those  determined  and  daring  leaden 
of  the  lower  orders  who  had  given  energy  and 
activity  to  all  the  movements  of  die  inniTgCBla 
had  fidlen  in  the  preceding  skirmishaL    Harvid 
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was  heard  of  no  more ;  Paul  Virlay  had  been 
seen  by  one  of  the  soldiers  to  ^1  by  a  shot 
through  the  head  towards  the  close  of  the  last 
affair ;  and  at  length,  with  not  more  than  five 
hundred  men  un<ler  his  command,  Albert  of 
Morseiul  found  himself  shut  in  between  a  force 
of  eight  thousand  men  and  the  sea.  The  only 
consolation  that  he  had  was  to  bear  that  Cl£- 
mence  de  Marly  was  safe,  and  the  otdy  hopa 
was  that  some  vessels  trom  Rochelle,  for  which 
he  had  despatched  a  shallop  in  haste,  might  be 
tempted  by  the  large  sum  he  offered  to  hasten 
round  and  carry  off  a  certain  portion  of  his 
troops,  comprising  the  principal  leaders,  while 
the  rest  laid  down  their  arms,  and  he  himself 
surrendered  to  the  &te  that  awaited  him. 

Such  were  his  plans  and  purposes  when  tlie 
last  day  of  the  insurrection  dawned  upon  the 
world;  and  we  must  pause  for  an  instant  to 
describe  the  situation  of  his  little  force  on  that 
eventful  morning. 

There  is  upon  that  coast  a  small  rocky  island, 
not  so  high  as  the  celebrated  Mont  Sl  InGchd, 
which  is  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  peninsul* 
of  Brittany,  but  in  almost  every  other  req>ect 
uniilar  to  that  famous  rock.  At  tbe  time  we 
speak  of  this  island  was  ibrtified,  and  the  guns' 
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houses;  and  during  one  half  of  the  night  afWr 
his  arrival,  the  Count  toiled  with  the  country 
people,  who  were  principally  Protestants,  to 
throw  up  breastworks  and  plant  pallisades,  so 
as  to  fortify  the  village  in  as  strong  a  manner 
as  possible.  Four  cannon,  which  were  all  that 
he  possessed,  were  planted  to  command  the 
principal  road  leading  to  the  village,  and  ere 
morning  the  whole  was  brought  to  such  a  con- 
dition as  to  enable  the  little  band  of  Protestants 
to  ofier  a  determined  and  lengthened  resistance) 
should  they  be  driven  to  do  so. 

Was  it  then,  it  may  be  asked,  the  purpose  of 
the  Count  to  offer  that  resistance  ?  It  certainly 
was  not;  but  feeling  perfectly  sure  that  the 
Chevalier  d'Evran  was  disposed  to  grant  the 
Protestants  the  most  lenient  terms  consistent 
with  his  duty,  he  took  these  measures  in  order 
to  give  him  tbe  best  excuse  for  treating  with 
the  insurgents,  and  granting  them  a  favourable 
capitulation.  "  It,"  he  thought,  "  the  Chevalier 
can  show  to  the  King  tliat  it  would  have  cost 
him  two  or  three  thousand  of  his  best  trooi» 
to  overcome  or  slaughter  a  poor  body  of  five 
hundred  men,  Louis  is  too  wise  and  too  good  a 
soldier  himself  not  to  hold  him  perfectly  justified 
finr  granting  the  mildest  terms." 
T  2 
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to  be  able  to  maiotain  his  poet  for  many  hoiirs, 
knowing  that  bis  men  would  fight  vith  the 
energy  of  despair. 

But  no  movement  whatsoever  in  the  royaliBt 
camp  indicated  any  great  baste  to  attack  him. 
Thore  were  no  groups  of  officers  busily  recon- 
noitring; there  were  no  re^ments  drawn  upas 
if  to  march  to  the  assault ;  and  the  only  objects 
that  were  seen  were  two  files  ofsoldiers  marching 
aloDg  to  relieve  the  guard  at  difierent  points  of 
the  camp.  All  this  was  satisfactory  to  an  expe- 
rienced eye  like  that  of  the  Count  de  Moi'seialt 
and  well  knowing  hia  opponent,  he  judged  that 
the  Chevalier  was  waiting  for  some  reply  firom 
Paris,  ere  he  gave  any  answer  to  the  terms  which 
be,  the  Comit,  had  suggested. 

He  paused,  therefore,  for  nearly  twenty  mi- 
nutes, gazing  over  the  scene,  when  suddenly, 
fiom  a  point  of  the  camp  where  nothing  seemed 
stirring  before,  a  little  group  of  persons  on  horse* 
back  drew  out,  and  rode  swiftly  towards  the  vil- 
lage. The  moment  afler  the  Count  perceived 
that  two  of  those  persons  were  clad  in  women's 
garments;  and  therapidity  with  which  tlieycame^' 
showed  him  that  they  were  fearful  of  being 
stopped.  Going  down  from  the  window  in  hasten 
hespraiigupon  Itorseback)  and  with  the  atSnidJ 
T  3 
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resolution  strengthened,  by  that  which  they  had 
just  seen;  and  there  was  not  a  man  within  that 
little  encampment  whose  heart  did  not  feel  ele- 
vated and  confirmed  by  witnessing  the  bursting 
forth  of  those  tender  and  ennobling  feelings, 
which  ever,  when  pure  and  true,  diguify  man's 
spii'it,  and  brighten  his  mind. 

When  they  were  within  the  barriers,  the 
Count  turned  for  a  moment  to  look  at  the  other 
group  which  had  drawn  out  from  the  camp ; 
but  it  did  not  seem  that  they  were  in  pur- 
suit of  Clemence,  for  they  shaped  their  course 
along  tlie  road  towards  the  principal  entrance 
of  the  village,  and  when  the  Count  turned,  he 
clearly  saw  them  displaying  a  flag  of  truce.  He 
led  Clemence  into  the  house  where  he  had  taken 
up  his  head  quarters,  however,  and  saying  a  few 
soothing  words,  left  her  to  see  what  was  the 
intelligence  which  the  Chevalier's  envoys  con- 
veyed. As  he  waliced  down  he  met  a  messenger 
coming  to  demand  his  presence  at  tlie  barrier; 
and  on  approaching  it,  he  found  waiting,  in 
the  guard-house,  the  old  English  officer.  Sir 
Thomas  Cecil,  with  one  or  two  French  gentle- 
men with  whom  he  was  slightly  acquainted. 

"  IMonsieur  de  Morseiul,"  said  the  old  En- 
glishman,  "  I   have  been  charged  by  Major- 
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General  the  Chevalier  d'Evrui  to  communica 

to  you  the  only  terms  which  he  is  permitted  I 

the  King  to  grant  under  the  circumstances  : 

which  you  respectively  stand.     He  was  long  J 

hopes  that  those  terms  would  have   been  moi 

favourable  dian  they  are,   and   they  are  vei 

painful  to  me  to  announce.     But  as  you  coi 

veyed  to  him  a  message  through  me,  he  tbouj^ 

that  I  ought  to  undertake  to  bear  the  reply." 

^*1   thank  you,  my  dear    Sir,"   replied  tl 

Count,    ^^most  sincerely  for   undertaking  tl 

task.   But,  as  a  preliminary,  let  me  tell  you  b 

fore  these  gentlemen  who  have  come  with  yoi 

as  well  as  before  Monsieur  du  Bar  here,  ar 

my  own  friends  around  me,  that  the  only  ten 

which  I  will  accept  are  those  which  1   not 

fied   to  the  Chevalier  d'Evran    through  yoi 

namely,  permission  for  any  one  hundred  of  n 

friends  of  the  reformed  religion  to  retire  fro 

France  unmolested;  a  free  pardon  to  all  ti 

rest,  except  myself  on  laying  down  their  arm 

and  a  promise  that   they  shall  be   permitti 

to   exercise  their   religion  in  private  withoi 

unuoyance.     On  these  conditions  we  will  in 

mediately  lay  down  our  arms,  and  I  will  su 

render   myself  at  discretion   to  his    Majestj 

pleasure." 
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"  No,  no !  —  No,  no !  "  cried  several  voie^ 
amongBt  the  Protestants;  "  we  cannot  aiibmit  to 
tliat.  We  will  die  at  oar  post  with  liTma  m  our 
hands,  rather  than  that  the  Count  shall  be 
sacrificed." 

"  My  good  friends,"  replied  the  Connt,  "that 
19  a  personal  matter  alu^ether.  I  have  itiode 
the  best  terms  that  I  can  for  you,  and  I  have 
done  what  I  jadge  right  for  myself;  knowing 
that  the  only  way  of  dealing  with  his  Majesty 
is  to  throw  myself  opon  his  magnanimity." 

The  old  Englishman  wiped  away  a  te&r  'from 
his  eye.  "  I  am  sorry  to  say,  Sir,"  he  rejoined, 
"  tliaC  I  cannot  even  mention  such  favourable 
terms  as  those.  On  condition  of  your  imme- 
diately laying  down  your  arms,  the  Chevalier 
d'Evran,  in  the  name  of  the  King,  offers  the 
following  :  —  Permission  for  every  one  not  abso- 
lotely  a  subject  of  France  to  leave  the  country 
unmolested.  Free  pardon  to  all  but  the  actual 
leaders  of  the  revolt,  apecitied  in  the  following 
list.  They  must  nncondiiionally  surrender  tt> 
the  King's  pleasure,  and  trust  to  his  mercy." 

The  list  apparently  contained  about  fifty 
names;  at  the  head  of  which  stood  that  of  th^ 
Count  of  Morseiul.  The  Connt  looked  round 
upon  the   Protestant  gentlemen  by  whoM"  he 
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was  surrounded.  On  all  their  countenance 
but  one  or  two  there  was  awe,  but  not  feai 
As  the  only  reply  needful,  the  Marquis  du  Ba 
laid  his  finger  upon  the  hilt  of  his  sword,  anc 
the  Count  turning  to  Sir  Thomas  Cecil,  said 
"  You  perceive,  Sir,  that  it  is  utterly  impossibl 
we  can  accede  to  this  demand.  I  know  not  whe 
ther  it  has  been  made  under  any  mistake] 
impression ;  but  when  I  offered  what  I  di( 
offer  through  you  to  tlie  Chevalier  d'Evran, 
was  just  as  certain  that  we  should  be  redace< 
to  the  situation  in  which  we  are  at  present  as  '. 
am  now  —  nay,  exj)ected  it  to  be  worse  than  i 
is.  We  can  but  die,  Sir ;  and  I  have  not  th( 
slightest  objection  to  lead  you  round  the  pre 
parations  which  I  have  made  for  resisting  t 
the  last ;  so  that  if  our  blood  must  be  shed,  an< 
the  Chevalier  is  determined  to  sacrifice  th< 
lives  of  a  large  body  of  our  royal  master^ 
troops,  he  may  be  satisfied  that  he  cannot  carr 
this  position  without  the  loss  of  two  or  thre 
thousand  men." 

^^  It  is  not  necessary,  Count.  It  is  not  ne 
cessary,"  replied  the  old  officer.  **  The  Cheva 
lier  has  no  choice ;  the  terms  are  dictated  b; 
higher  autliority ;  and  all  that  he  can  do  far 
ther  than  signify  those  terms  to  you  is  to  grao 
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you  five  hours  to  consider  of  ihem.  If  you  like 
to  accept  a  trace  for  that  time  you  may  take 
it." 

The  Count  was  not  a  little  surprised  at  this 
indulgence,  but  he  took  care  to  express  none ; 
and  accepting  the  truce  willingly,  suffered  the 
old  officer  to  depart.  One  or  two  of  the  young 
French  officers,  whom  he  had  known  in  the 
army,  wrung  his  liand  as  they  went  away,  and 
besought  him,  with  kindly  feelings,  to  think 
well  of  what  he  was  about  One  of  them,  how- 
ever, ere  be  went,  whispered  a  more  important 
word  in  hia  ear. 

"  There  are  ships  out  at  sea,"  he  said.  "You 
and  the  other  leaders  may  get  off  before  rfie 
five  hours  are  out." 

The  Count  took  no  notice,  but  wished  him 
Good-by ;  and  returning  with  Monsieur  du  Bar 
and  the  rest  of  the  officers,  he  held  a  brief  con- 
sultation with  them  in  the  saloon  of  the  little 
inn. 

"  Had  we  more  boats,"  he  said,  "  the  matter 
would  be  easily  managed.  But  there  are  but 
two  on  tlie  shore,  which  will  not  carry  out 
above  twenty  of  us.  However,  my  good  friends, 
it  becomes  necessary  to  Inke  some  prompt  reso- 
lution.    I  have  b^un  to  be  somewhat  doubtful 
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to-day  of  Le  Luc»  who  commands  in  the  fort* 
He  has  sent  me  no  answer  to  my  note  of  last 
nighty  and  though  I  do  not  believe  tlutt  he 
would  be  so  great  a  scoundrel,  after  all  his 
promises,  as  to  turn  against  us,  yet  I  must  as- 
certain decidedly  wliat  are  his  intentions ,-  for 
he  might  sink  the  boats  as  they  passed  under 
his  guns.  If  he  be  still  friendly  to  us,  and  will- 
ing really  to  aid  us,  we  are  safe,  for  while  the 
soldiery  lay  down  their  arms  and  surrender 
upon  promise  of  free  pardon,  you,  gentlemen, 
who  all  of  you,  I  find,  are  upon  this  long  list  of 
proscription,  can  march  along  the  causeway 
into  the  fort,  and  embark  in  the  ships  that  lie 
out  there.  If,  on  the  contrary,  we  find  him  a 
traitor,  we  must  make  the  boats  hold  as  many 
as  they  will,  and  take  the  chance  of  the  scoun- 
drel firing  u(x>n  them.  I  shall  only  claim  to 
have  one  place  reserved  in  one  of  the  boats." 

"  Two,"  said  du  Bar ;  "  surely  two,  Morseiul. 
Did  I  not  see  a  lady  ?" 

*^  It  is  for  lier  I  speak,"  replied  the  Count. 
*'  Du  Bar,  in  pity  do  not  urge  me  in  matters 
where  my  resolution  is  taken.  I  have  pangs  and 
agony  at  my  heart  sufficient  at  this  moment, 
believe  roe,  to  be  qnred  that  of  refusing  A' 
friend.-^Now  then,  gentlemen,^  he  addetf/aft^- 
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a  moment's  pause,  "  let  fire  of  y«u  accompatr^ 
me  along  the  causeway  which  must  be  passable 
by  this  time,  to  speak  to  Governor  Le  Luc.  If 
you  will  mount  your  horees,  I  will  be  down  with 
you  in  an  instant,"  and  he  went  up  to  take  one 
hurried  embrace  of  her  he  loved,  and  to  explun 
to  her  what  had  happened,  and  wliat  was  pro* 
posed,  concealing  from  lier,  as  far  ae  he  eonid, 
the  dangers  and  difficulties  of  their  situation; 
but  concealing  from  her  still  more  carefully  his' 
own  purpose  of  surrendering  at  discretion. 

When  this  was  done  he  went  down,  and  find-^ 
ing  the  other  gendemcn  reedy,  sprang  upon  hiB- 
horse,  without  noticing  that  a  multitude  of  the 
inferior  Protestants  had  gathered  round,  aiid 
seemed  to  be  watching  them  with  somewhat 
suspicious  eyes. 

The  sea  had  not  quite  left  the  causeway 
dry,  except  in  one  or  two  places,  and  tlie  sanda  ■■ 
were  still  quite  covered.  But  the  only  result 
of  this  was  to  force  the  Count  and  his  train  td ' 
proceed  slowly,  and  one  by  one,  while  he  himself 
led  the  way,  the  white  stone  pavement  beihg 
clearly  discernible  through  the  thin  water. 

In  the  mean  time,  however,  the  Protestants.- 
who  bad  been  gazing  at  him  as  he  mounted,  ' 
gathered  into  knots  together,  and  Bsaned  tobe  >' 
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Tie  progress  of  the  young  general  of  the 
Huguenots  had  been  slower  than  it  might  have 
been,  not  only  on  account  of  the  causeway  be- 
ing partially  covered  with  water,  but  also  be- 
cause the  stone,  with  which  it  was  composed,  had 
in  some  places  been  broken  up  or  carried  away* 
He  at  length  reached,  however,  tlie  fortified 
head  of  tne  causeway  at  the  foot  of  the  rock, 
and  then  demanded  admission  to  speak  with  the 
governor. 

This  was  refused  him;  but  as  such  might 
naturally  be  the  case,  his  suspicions  were  but 
little  increased  by  that  event  He,  however, 
directed  the  officer  in  command  immediately  to 
send  up  and  inform  the  governor  Le  Luc  of  his 
being  there,  and  of  his  desire  to  speak  with  him. 

After  keeping  him  some  time,  the  officer 
returned,  saying,  ''  that  Monsieur  le  Luc  would 
come  down  himself  to  speak  with  the  Count," 
and  during  the  period  that  the  Protestant 
leaders  were  thus  occupied  in  waiting  for  the 
appearance  of  the  governor,  the  Protestant 
officer  arrived  from  the  village,  bringing  news 
that  the  soldiery  which  had  been  left  behind 
were  in  a  state  of  actual  mutiny,  having  entirely 
mistaken  the  object  of  the  Count  and  his  com- 
panions, and  imagined  that  they  were  engaged 
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■hall  >»ot  thmk  of  caosing  the  drawbridge  to  be 
lowered)  when  I  know  that  the  village  is  occu- 
pied by  a  large  party  of  armed  traitors." 
.  ^*  Traiton  i"  exclaimed  the  Count ;  but  again 
overcoming  his  anger,  he  added,  in  a  cooler 
tone^  ^  Monsieur  le  Luc,  up  to  this  moment 
I-  jiave  believed  you  to  be  of  the  reformed 
cdiurcb." 

^^  I  am   so  no  longer,"   muttered  the  go- 
vernor. 

^  ?^  Well,  Sir,"  continued  the  Count,  «  there 
ai^  other  things  which  may  have  influence  upon 
men  of  honour  and  good  feeling  besides  their 
religion.  There  is  at  the  village,  as  you  say,  a 
large  party  of  Protestant  gentlemen,  assembled 
in  defence  of  their  liberty  and  freedom  of  con* 
science :  they  find  themselves  unable  to  resist 
the  power  of  those  that  would  oppress  them ; 
terms  are  proposed  for  extending  a  free  pardon 
to  all  but  some  thirty  or  forty;  those  thirty 
or  forty  are  desirous  of  obtaining  shelter  in 
this  fortress  for  one  or  two  hours  at  the  utmosi, 
till  they  can  embark  in  those  ships,  which  are 
waiting  for  the  rising  of  the  tide.  Now,  Mon^ 
sieur  le  Luc,  my  father  gave  you  the  first  comr 
mission  that  you  held  under  the  crown.  He 
obtained  for  ypu,  your  first  promotion^  ami. I 
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the    boat  of  every  traitor  that  comes  within 
shot." 

"  Sir,"  said  the  Count,  "  you  are  a  das- 
tardly, pitiful,  contemptible  scoundrel.  It  is  only 
happy  for  you  that  the  drawbridge  is  between 
us,  or  I  would  treat  you  like  an  iU-conditioned 
hound,  and  lash  you  within  an  inch  of  your 
life  under  my  horse's  feet," 

^^  You  shall  hear  more,  traitor ;  you  shall 
hear  more  in  a  minute,"  replied  the  governor. 
"  And  mind  I  tell  you,  the  faster  you  go  the 
better  for  you." 

Thus  saying,  he  turned  away,  and  mounted 
the  zigzag  staircase  in  the  rock  with  a  rapid 
step.  The  Count  paused,  and  turned  his  horse ; 
but  at  that  very  moment  he  saw  a  party  of 
horsemen  at  the  other  end  of  the  causeway 
apparently  coming  towards  him  with  great 
speed,  part  of  them  upon  the  sands,  which  by 
this  time  had  been  left  dry,  part  of  them  follow- 
ing the  road  in  the  midst. 

^*  It  is  Du  Bar  and  the  rest,"  said  he,  in  a 
low  voice^  to  one  of  the  gentlemen  near  him. 
*'  I  have  a  very  great  mind  to  stay  here,  and 
try  to  punish  that  fellow  for  his  insolence.  I 
could  swim  that  little  bit  of  sea  in  a  moment, 
and  the  drawbridge  once  in  our  possession,  the 
castle  would  be  ours." 
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were  by  the  sea  on  two  sides,  and  by  the  fortress 
on  another,  the  only  open  ground  before  theih 
was  occupied  by  the  Commander-in-chief  of  the 
royalist  forces,  with  a  numerous  staff,  and  a 
small  escort  of  cavalry. 

"  We  have  nothing  for  it,  my  friends,"  said 
the  Count  de  Morseiul  in  a  low,  calm  tone, 
"  but  to  surrender ;  it  is  evident  onr  men  have 
capitulated  in  the  village.  Let  us  ride  on  and 
meet  them." 

Thus  saying  he  spurred  on  his  horse,  while 
the  Chevalier  d'Evran  galloped  forward  on  bis 
side,  waving  his  hat,  and  shaking  his  clenched 
fist  towards  the  people  on  the  walls  of  the  fort. 
They  either  did  not  recognise  him,  however, 
or  did  not  choose  to  obey  his  commands ;  and 
before  he  and  the  Count  de  Morseiul  met,  a 
second  discharge  of  grape-shot  took  place  from 
the  cannon  of  the  castle.  At  the  same  moment 
the  Count  de  Morseiul  beheld  the  Chevalier 
d'Evran  suddenly  check  up  his  horse,  press  bis 
hand  upon  his  side,  and  fall  headlong  to  the 
ground,  while  one  of  the  horses  of  the  Count's 
party  was  killed  upon  the  spot,  and  an  officer 
of  the  Chevalier's  staff  fell  wounded,  but  rose 
up  again  immediately. 

The  Count  galloped  eagerly  on  to  the  spot 
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he  had  seen  the  Chermlier  d'Emn  &1I. 
and  the  mefDonr  of  \oog  firiendship  came  pain- 
fkiiT  back  npoo  his  heart.  Before  he  bad 
reached  the  eronp  of  a<ddien  and  officers,  bov- 
fire  or  six  xxkec  had  raised  the  iinlbrta- 
oonunaDder  ftmi  the  groaiKL  and  verc 
bcarisc  him  ra{MiT  back  towards  the  Tillage. 
So  cagiiU  v^ere  tbose  who  remained  cooTers- 
■c^  ia«ether«  and  so  fbiij  occupied  vitb  tbeix 
own  ihcncho.  that  the  Count  de  Morieiul 
migfatf  to  all  appearance,  hare  passed  by  them 
vitfaoot  oppQBtioo  or  ioquirr :  but  he  himsell 
drev  ID  his  rea%f  demanding^  ^Is  he  much 
hart:" 

^  Alas !  Moosieor  <le  MoneiaL^  replied  the 
officer,  vko  seemed  tti  be  next  in  command, 
"^ke  k  dead!  Kiiied  oo  the  spot  hw  that  in- 
ftimi  shoe  !  and  a  Dofaler  eentleman,  or  bectei 
aoidber,  oe^vr  Iiied.  Bat  some  of  joar  ovn 
peopie  are  killed  ako:  are  Aer  km?* 

~  One  of  the  hotief  onlr,  I  believe^*  lepBed 
the  Count.  ^  I^t.  mar  I  adt  hov  all  thii  has 
happeiKdr  —  Poor  Loui!" 
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the  drawbridge  if  he  fires  another  shot.     Mon- 
sieur de  Morseiul,  I  will  explain  all  this  as  we 
ride  back,  for  you  will  have  but  little  time  to 
make   your  arrangements.      Scarcely   half  an 
hour  ago  as  Monsieur  d'Evran  and  the  rest  of 
us    were    reconnoitring   pretty  close   to  your 
camp,  a  party  of  your  men  came  out  and  offered 
to  capitulate  on  certain  terms,  which  the  Che- 
valier instantly  agreed   to,  and  they  gave  us 
possession  of  the  gate  and  the  corps  de  garde. 
Just  at  that  moment,  however,  came  up  Mon- 
sieur du    Bar,    who    remonstrated    somewhat 
angrily  with  the  Chevalier  on  signing  a  capitu- 
lation with  the  men,  when  he  had  given  the 
officers  a  truce  of  five  hours  to  consider  of  his 
terms.     He  represented  that  in  those  five  hours 
all  the  gendemen  named  in  the  proscribed  list 
might  have   made  their  escape.     On  that  the 
Chevalier  replied,  that  he  intended  to  take  no 
advantage;  that   the  truce  should  be  held   to 
exist  notwithstanding  the  capitulation  ;  and  that 
every  gentleman  on  that  list  might  act  exactly 
as  he  pleased,  without  any  one  trying  to  im- 
pede him.    He  could  not  suffer  them,  of  course, 
to  pass  through  our  camp ;  but  if  they  could 
escape  by  sea  they  might.     He  said,  however, 
that  he  wished  to  speak  with  this  I^  Luc,  and 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 


THE   BITTER    PARTING. 


Just  at  the  entrance  of  the  village,  the  Count 
met  with  his  companion  Du  Bar. 

"  Have  you  heard  all?"  demanded  that 
officer.     «*  What  is  to  be  done  ?  " 

"  Get  the  boats  ready  with  all  speed,"  re- 
plied the  Count  "  The  tide  will  turn  within 
half  an  hour,  the  ships  will  be  able  to  come 
farther  in.  Twenty  or  thirty  persons  may  get 
off  in  the  first  boats,  which  must  come  back 
again  for  a  second  freight.  I  see  clearly,  my 
friend,  that  there  is  no  intention  of  dealing 
harshly  with  us.  All  the  officers  wish  us  to 
escape,  and  there  will  be  no  more  firing  from 
the  castle.  I  must  leave  the  embarkation,  and 
all  that,  to  you,  Du  Bar,  for  I  have  things  to 
go  through  that  will  try  my  heart  to  the  utmost. 
I  must  have  a  few  minutes  to  make  up  my  mind 
to  parting  with  my  friends  and  companions, 
and  all  that  I  love  on  earth,  for  ever.  —  Du  Bar," 
he  continued,  while  the  other  wrung  his  hand 
affectionately,    "  there   will    be    a  young  lady 
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who  will  accompany  you,  and  that  girl, 
daughter  oi'  poor  Virlav.  You  have  a  witt 
children  yourself,  whom  you  love,  I  know,  fc 
and  devotedly.  They  are  in  safety,  you  told 
on  those  opposite  shores  which  I  shall  never 
But  let  me  beseech  you,  —  by  the  raemoi 
these  dark  and  terrible  days,  when  the  1 
that  now  presses  youn  is  laid  in  the  du't, 
know  too  well  must  soon  be  the  case,  — le: 
beseech  you,  I  say,  to  give  every  aid  and  in 
ance  to  those  two  that  I  now  commit  to  ; 
charge.  Be  to  the  one  as  a  bmtber,  Du  . 
and  to  the  other  as  a  father.  1  know  you  t< 
honest  and  true  as  you  are  brave  and  n 
and  1  shall  lay  my  head  upon  the  block 
more  peace  at  my  heart,  if  you  promise  me 
which  I  now  ask." 

'*  I  do,  I  do,"  replied  the  Marquis,  with 
tears  standing  in  his  eyes.  "  1  do  promise 
frum  my  heart,  and  I  would  fain  persuade 

even  now  to  consider " 

But  the  Count  wared  his  hand  and  rode 
There  was  a  considerable  crowd  round 
entrance  of  the  little  inn,  and  he  bad  some  < 
cul^  in  making  his  way  in.  At  die  door  of 
room  where  he  had  fixed  his  own  quarten 
found  two  or  three  of  the  royalist  soldiers ; 
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passing  by  them,  he  entered  the  room,  when  a 
sight  met  his  eye  which  might  well  chill  and 
wring  his  heart. 

The  room  was  nearly  empty,  but  stretched 
upon  the  long  table,  which  occupied  the  midst, 
was  the  fine  noble  form  of  the  Chevalier  d'Evran, 
now  still  in  death.  Standing  near  the  head  of 
the  body,  was  the  old  English  officer,  Sir  Thomas 
Cecil,  with  an  air  of  deep  stern  grief  upon  his 
fine  and  striking  countenance.  His  hat  was 
off,  showing  his  white  hair,  his  arms  were 
crossed  upon  his  chest,  his  head  was  erect  as 
ever,  and  nothing  like  a  tear  was  in  his  eye : 
but  there  was  no  mistaking  the  expression  of  his 
countenance.  It  was  that  of  intense  sorrow. 
But  on  the  other  side  of  the  table  grief  was 
displaying  itself  in  a  different  manner,  and  in 
a  different  form.  For  there  knelt  Clemence 
de  Marly,  with  her  beautiful  head  bent  down 
over  the  dead  body ;  her  hair,  fallen  from  its 
bindings,  scattered  wildly,  partly  over  her 
own  shoulders,  partly  over  the  breast  of  the 
Chevalier;  her  left  hand  clasping  that  of  the 
dead  man,  her  eyes  and  face  buried  on  his 
bosom,  while  the  convulsing  sobs  that  shook 
her  whole  frame,  told  how  bitterly  she  was 
weeping. 
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I'he  Count  paused  with  a  look  of 
sadne$5:  but  there  was  no  snf;pr  or  jea 
ill  his  countenance.  The  old  Englth  ol 
however,  as  soon  as  he  perceived  him,  hu 
Ibrward,  and  took  both  his  Iiands,  saving, 
low  and  solemn  voice,  "  You  must  let  her » 
Count,  you  must  let  her  weep !  It  is 
brother !  " 

*'  I  liave  been  sure  of  it  Tor  several  d 
replied  the  Count.  "  She  told  me  not,  1 
knew  it  from  what  she  did  tell  me.  ThL 
of  agony,  however.  Sir,  is  not  yet  ove: 
must  disturb  her  grief  but  to  waken  ht 
more.  You  know  the  short  time  that  is  all 
for  flight.  You  know  the  fate  that  would  ; 
her  here  if  she  were  to  remain  in  this  coi 
as  what  ia  called  a  relapsed  heretic,  by  the 
persecutors  of  ibis  land.  Within  two  1 
from  this  time,  my  good  Sir,  she  must  talc< 
departure  for  ever.  The  boats  will  be  r< 
and  not  a  moment  must  be  lost;  and  in 
two  short  hours  she  must  part  with  one 
loves  her  as  well  as  ever  woman  yet  was  1< 
with  one  who  truly  believes  she  loves  hi 
well  as  woman's  heart  can  love  — and  wlra 
say  where   \*   the  boundar\-  of  that   bout 
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affection?     She  must  part  with  him,  Sir,  for 
ever,  and  with  her  native  land/* 

"  This  is  not  her  native  land,"  replied  the 
old  officer.  "  The  lady  Clemence  Cecil,  Sir,  is 
an  English  woman.  But  in  one  respect  you 
say  true.  My  poor  niece  must  go,  for  I  have 
experienced  in  my  own  person,  as  you  know, 
how  daring  is  the  injustice  of  arbitrary  power 
in  tliis  land,  in  the  prisons  of  which,  I,  an  En- 
glish subject,  have  been  detained  for  more  than 
a  year  and  a  half,  till  our  own  papistical  and 
despotic  King  chose  to  apply  to  your  despot  for 
my  liberation,  and  for  the  restoration  of  my 
brother's  children.  She  must  leave  this  land 
indeed.  But  your  words  imply  that  you  must 
stay  behind.  Tell  me,  tell  me,  my  noble  friend, 
is  this  absolutely  necessary,  in  honour  and  in 
conscience  ?  " 

The  Count  grasped  his  hand,  and  pointed 
to  the  dead  body.  "  I  promised  him,"  he  said, 
. "  who  lies  there,  that  I  would  surrender  my- 
self to  the  King's  pleasure.  I  have  every 
reason  to  believe,  that,  in  consideration  of 
that  promise,  he  dealt  as  favourably  with  us 
as  he  was  permitted;  that  he  even  went  be- 
yond the  strict  line  of  his  duty  to  give  us 
some  facilities  of  escape;  and  I  must  hold  my 
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whetlier  he  should  at  once  tell  her  his  deter- 
mination, oi:  not  let  her  know  that  he  was 
about  to  remain  behind,  till  she  was  absolutely 
in  the  boat  destined  to  bear  her  away.  It  was 
a  terrible  question  that  he  thus  put  to  his  own 
heart  But  he  thought  it  would  be  cruel  not 
to  tell  her,  however  dreadful  might  be  the 
struggle  to  witness  and  to  share. 

"  Alas,  Clemence,"  he  replied,  "  I  must  soon 
tnist  you,  for  a  time  at  least,  to  other  guidance, 
to  other  protection  than  my  own.  The  boats 
are  preparing  to  carry  off  a  certain  number  of 
our  friends  to  England.  You  must  go  in  one 
of  them,  Clemence,  and  that  immediately.  Your 
noble  uncle  here,  for  such  I  understand  he  is, 
Sir  Thomas  Cecil,  will  protect  you  I  know,  and 
be  a  father  to  you.  The  Marquis  du  Bar,  too, 
one  of  the  noblest  of  men,  will  be  to  you,  as  a 
brother." 

Clemence  replied  not,  but  gazed  with  a 
look  of  deep,  earnest,  imploring  inquiry  in  the 
countenance  of  her  lover,  and  after  a  mo- 
ment he  answered  that  look  by  adding,  "  I 
have  given  my  promise,  Clemence,  to  remain 
behind!" 

"  To  death,  to  death !"  cried  Clemence, 
casting  herself  upon  his  bosom,  and  weeping 


biuerly,  "  you  are 
it.  I  know  it,  and  ] 
The  Count  kissed 
her  to  his  heart ;  bu 
luiion  to  be  shake 
Ck-nience,"  he  said, 
know  not:  but  1  tn 
my  own  nprightiiess 
Clcmence,  only  tli 
terrible  would  be  m; 
and  agonising  woulc 
suffer,  if  I  knew  tha 
danger,  but  tlmt  yo 
peril,  ir  I  knew  th 
ment,  that  the  havii 
your  conscience  was 
tliat  you  were  to  be 
trial,  before  a  tyraiu 
to  torture,  to  cruel  di 
ment.  Conceive,  C 
heart  would  be  wrujij 
Conceive  how  to  eve 
wise  suITer  would  be 
of  grief,  and  indigna 
account.  Conceive 
nience,  be  merciful, 
blessing  of  teeing  } 
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consolation  and  a  support  under  all  that  I  may 
have  myself  to  suffer.*' 

Clemence  wept  bitterly  upon  his  bosom,  and 
the  Count  soothed  her  by  every  endearing  and 
tender  word.  At  length,  she  suddenly  raised 
her  head,  as  if  some  new  idea  had  struck  her, 
and  she  exclaimed,  "  I  will  go,  Albert.  I  will 
go  upon  one  condition,  without  torturing  you 
more  by  opposition." 

"  What  is  that  condition,  dear  Clemence  ? " 
demanded  the  Count,  gazing  on  her  face,  which 
was  glowing  warmly  even  through  her  tears. 
"  What  is  that  condition,  deai*est  Clemence  ? " 

Clemence  hid  her  face  again  upon  his  breast, 
and  answered,  "  It  is,  that  I  may  become  your 
wife  before  I  quit  this  shore.  We  have  Pro- 
testant ministers  here;  the  ceremony  can  be 
easily  performed.  My  uncle,  I  know,  will  offer 
no  opposition ;  and  I  would  fain  bear  the  name 
of  one  so  noble  and  so  beloved,  to  another  land, 
and  to  the  grave,  which  may,  perhaps,  soon  re- 


unite us." 


The  Count's  heart  was  wrung,  but  he  replied, 
"  Oh,  beloved  Clemence,  why,  why  propose 
that  which  must  not  —  which  cannot  be ;  why 
propose  that  which,  though  so  tempting  to  every 
feeling  of  my  heart,  would  cover  me  with  well- 
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deserved  sliame  if  I  yielded  to  it  ?  —  Thii 
think  Cl^mence,  what  would  deseiredly  be  at 
of  me  if  I  were  to  consent  —  if  I  were  to  alli 
you  to  become  my  wife ;  to  part  with  you  at  t 
altar,  and  perhaps  by  my  death  as  a  condemn 
criminal)  to  leave  you  an  unprotected  widi 
within  a  few  days." 

Clemence  clasped  her  hands,  vehemently  e 
claiming,  "  So  help  me  Heaven  as  1  wou 
rather  be  the  widow  of  Albert  of  Morseiul,  tli. 
the  wife  of  any  other  man  that  ever  lived  i 
earth  ! " 

Sir  Thomas  Cecil,  however,  interpose 
"  Clemence,"  he  eaid,  "  your  lover  is  righ 
but  he  wilt  not  use  arguments  to  persuade  y 
that  1  may  use.  This  is  a  severe  and  bitter  trii 
The  Almighty  only  knows  how  it  will  terminat 
but,  my  dear  child,  remember  that  this  is  no  c 
dinary  man  you  love.  Let  his  diaracter  I 
complete  to  the  last !  Do  not  —  do  not,  by  ai 
solicitation  of  your's,  Clemence,  take  die  let 
brightness  from  his  bright  example.  Let  hi 
go  on,  my  child,  to  do  what  be  belteves  his  du 
at  all  risks,  and  through  all  sacrifices.  I<el  the 
not  be  one  seliiah  spot  from  the  beginning 
the  end  for  man  to  point  at;  and  the  Almigh 
will  protect  and  reward  him  to  whom  he  b 
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given  power  to  act  uprightly  to  the  last ;  —  if 
not  in  this  world,  in  another  he  will  be  blest, 
Cl^mence,  and  to  that  other  we  must  turn  our 
hopes  of  happiness^  for  here  it  is  God*s  will 
that  we  should  have  tribulation." 

Cl^mence  clasped  her  hands,  and  bent  down 
her  eyes  to  the  ground.  For  several  minutes 
she  remained  as  if  in  deep  thought,  and  then 
said,  in  a  low  but  a  firmer  voice,  "  Albert,  I 
yield;  and  knowing  from  what  is  in  my  own 
heart,  how  dreadful  this  moment  must  be  to 
you,  I  will  not  render  it  more  dreadful  by  asking 
you  any  thing  more  that  you  must  refuse.  I 
will  endeavour  to  be  as  calm  as  I  can,  Albert; 

—  but  weep  I  must.  Perhaps,"  she  added, 
with  a  faint,  faint  smile  upon  her  lips,  ^*  I 
might  weep  less  if  there  were  no  hope ;  if  it 
were  all  despair:  but  I  see  a  glimmering  for 
exertion  on  my  part,  if  not  exactly  for  hope; 
and  that  exertion  may  certainly  be  better  made 
in  another  land  than  if  I  were  to  remain  here : 

—  and  now  for  the  pain  of  departure.  That 
must  be  undergone,  and  I  am  ready  to  undergo 
it  rather  at  once  than  when  I  have  forgotten 
my  faint  resolution.  Do  you  go  with  me  ?  '*  she 
continued,  turning  to  her  uncle ;  "  if  it  be  need- 
ful that  you  stay,  I  fear  not  to  go  alone." 

X  2 
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Sir  Thomas  Cecil,  however,  replied  that 
was  ready  lo  accompany  her.  Her  maid,  Ma 
was  warned  to  prepare  with  all  speed ;  and 
a  few  more  sentences  were  spoken  on  ei; 
part,  the  Marquis  du  Bar  came  to  inform 
Count,  that  the  boats  were  aSoat,  and  the  ves 
standing  in,  as  far  as  they  could  into  the  1 
The  Huguenot  gentlemen  mentioned  in  tlie 
of  proscription  were  already  on  the  shore, 
not  a  little  eager  to  be  iu  the  first  boats  to 
off.  The  soldiery  were  drawn  up  under  a 
to  await  the  expiration  of  the  truce  ;  and  as 
Count  and  Sir  Thomas  Cecil  leddownClemei 
weeping  bitterly,  lo  the  sands,  a  murmui 
sympathy  and  compassion  ran  through 
crowd,  and  through  the  ranks  of  the  soldii 
and  the  gentlemen  drew  back  to  give  her 
first  place  in  the  boats.  Before  they  reaci 
the  edge,  however,  the  Count,  whose  eye 
been  raised  for  a  moment  to  the  vessels,  poir 
towards  them  with  a  smile  of  satisbction. 

"  Gentlemen,"  he  said,  looking  round, 
am  happy  to  see  that  you  will  all  be  able  to 
off  without  risk.  Do  you  not  perceive  they 
sending  off  their  boats  for  you?  Clemence," 
said,  in  a  lower  voice,  **  will  you  go  at  once 
will  you  wait  tilt  the  other  boats  arrive,  and 
go  together  ?  " 
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"  Let  me  wait  —  let  me  wait,"  said  Cle- 
mence,  in  the  same  low  tone.  "  Every  moment 
that  my  hand  touches  yours  is  a  treasure." 

The  other  boats  came  in  rapidly  witli  the 
returning  tide ;  and  as  soon  as  their  keels 
touched  the  sand,  and  a  few  words  had  been 
spoken  to  ascertain  that  all  was  right  and  under- 
stood, the  Count  turned  and  said, — 

"  Now,  gentlemen." 

There  were  some  twenty  or  thirty  yards  of 
shallow  water  between  the  sands  and  the  boats, 
and  Albert  of  Morseiul  raised  Clemence  in  his 
arms,  and  carried  her  to  the  edge  of  the  first. 
Neither  of  them  spoke  a  word  ;  but  as  leaning 
over,  he  placed  her  in  the  boat,  she  felt  his 
arms  clasp  more  tightly  round  her,  and  his  lips 
were  pressed  upon  hers. 

«  The  Almighty  bless  thee  ! "  and  "  God 
protect  and  deliver  you  !  "  was  all  that  was  said 
on  either  side ;  and  the  Count  turned  back  to 
the  shore. 

One  by  one  the  different  officers  advanced  to 
him  in  silence,  and  grasped  his  hand  before 
they  proceeded  to  the  boats.  When  they  were 
all  in,  and  the  boats  began  to  push  off,  the 
Count  pulled  off  his  hat,  and  stood  bare- 
headed, looking  up  to    Heaven.    But  at  that 
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the  sand  fixedly  and  intently  while  one  might 
count  a  hundred^  the  Count  of  Morseiul,  feel- 
ing himself  solitary,  turned,  gave  the  word  of 
command,  and  msurched  the  men  back  into  the 
village.  He  entered  immediately  into  the  room 
where  the  Chevalier  d'Evran  lay,  and  although 
by  this  time  all  the  principal  officers  of  the 
royalist  force  were  there,  with  several  other 
persons,  amongst  whom  was  his  own  servant 
Riquet,  he  walked  silently  up  to  the  head  of 
the  corpse,  and  gazed  for  several  minutes  on 
the  dead  man's  face.  Then  lifting  the  cold 
hand,  he  pressed  it  affectionately  in  his. 

"  God  receive  thee,  Louis  I  God  receive 
thee !"  he  said,  and  his  eyes  filled  with  the  first 
tears  that  they  had  shed  that  day. 

"  I  see  no  use  now,  Sir,"  he  continued, 
turning  to  the  officer  who  had  taken  the  com* 
mand  of  the  royal  forces,  *^  I  see  no  use  of 
delaying  any  longer  the  surrender  of  the  vil- 
lage. I  am  ready  in  person  to  give  it  up  to  you 
this  moment,  and  also  to  surrender  my  sword. 
The  only  favour  I  have  to  ask  is,  that  you  will 
make  it  known  to  his  Majesty  that  I  had  no 
share  in  the  event  by  which  my  unhappy  friend 
here  fell.  The  shot  which  slew  him  was  in- 
tended for  me,  as  you  are  doubtless  aware." 
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means  of  proving  that  the  Count  saved  the 
King's  life  not  long  ago,  of  which  his  Majesty 
knows  nothing.  I  heard  the  man  Herval  make 
his  confession  to  the  Chevalier  with  my  own 
ears;  but  he  could  not  take  it  down,  for  the 
man  died  before  pen  and  ink  could  do  their 
work." 

"  That  is  unfortunate,  indeed,"  said  the  com- 
mander ;  "  but  still  you  can  give  your  testimony 
of  the  facts,  my  good  friend." 

"  Bless  you,  Sir,"  replied  Riquet,  "  they  will 
never  believe  any  thing  1  can  say." 

"  I  fear  not,  indeed,"  replied  the  Count 
"  Besides,  Sir,  my  good  friend  Riquet,  if  he 
went  to  Paris,  would  have  so  much  to  confess 
on  his  own  account,  that  they  would  not  mind 
what  he  said  in  regard  to  the  confessions  of 
others." 

"  Unfortunately,  too,"  said  the  commander, 
^^  all  the  papers  of  Hatreaumont,  if  I  remember 
right,  were  ordered  to  be  burnt  by  the  common 
hangman.  Such  was  the  sentence  of  the  court, 
I  know,  and  it  must  have  been  executed  long 
ago.  However,  Count,  the  plan  that  I  have 
proposed  is  still  the  best.  Speed  to  Paris  with 
what  haste  you  may ;  castyourselfupon  the  King's 
mercy;  tell  him  all  and  every  thing,  if  he  will 
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CHAPTER  XV. 


THE    BNO. 


It  was  in  the  great  reception  room  at  Versailles, 
an  hour  after  the  King  had  held  the  coun« 
oily  which  failed  not  to  meet  every  day.  His 
mood  was  neither  more  nor  less  severe  than 
ordinary ;  for  if,  on  the  one  hand,  events  had 
taken  place  which  had  given  him  pleasurei 
other  events  had  reached  his  ears  from  ti>e 
south  of  France,  which  showed  him,  notwith- 
standing all  Louvois's  efG:)rts  to  conceal  the  ex« 
tent  of  the  evil,  that  serious  disturbances  in  the 
Cevennes,  and  other  parts  of  France,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Rhone,  were  likely  to  follow 
the  measures  which  had  been  adopted  against 
the  Protestants. 

Louvois  himself  was  present,  and  in  no  very 
placable  mood,  the  King  having  replied  to 
him  more  than  once  during  the  morning 
haughtily  and  angrily,  and  repressed  the  inso- 
lence by  which  his  demeanour  was  sometimes 
characterised,  with  that  severe  dignity  which 
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the  course  of  events  lately  passed,  but  profound 
respect  for  the  crown  of  France. 

Somewhat  to  the  left  of  the  King,  amongst 
the  multitude  of  French  princes  and  officers, 
appeared  one  or  two  groups,  consisting  of  the 
ambassadors  from  different  barbaric  nations; 
and,  while  the  Doge  of  Genoa  spoke,  offering 
excuses  for  the  conduct  of  the  state  he  ruled, 
the  eye  of  Louis  glanced  from  time  to  time  to 
the  Indian  envoys  in  their  gorgeous  apparel,  as 
they  eagerly  asked  questions  of  their  interpre- 
ter, and  were  told  that  it  was  the  prince  of  an 
independent  state  come  to  humble  himself  be- 
fore the  mighty  monarch  that  he  had  offended. 

When  the  audience  of  the  Doge  of  Genoa  was 
over,  and  he  withdrew,  a  multitude  of  the  cour- 
tiers followed,  so  that  the  audience  hall  was 
nearly  clear,  and  the  King  paused  for  a  mo- 
ment, talking  over  the  Doge's  demeanour  to 
those  who  surrounded  him,  and  apparently  about 
to  retire  immediately.  He  had  taken  a  step 
forward,  indeed,  to  do  so,  when  the  Prince 
de  Marsillac,  who  certainly  dared  to  press  the 
King  upon  disagreeable  subjects,  when  no  one 
else  would  run  the  risk,  advanced,  and,  bow- 
ing low,  pointed  to  the  papers  in  the  King's 
hand. 
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"  I  ventured,  Sire,"  he  said,  "  before  y 
Majesty  came  here,  to  present  to  you  those 
pers  which  you  promised  to  look  at." 

The  King's  brow  instantly  darkened.  "  I 
at  once,  Prince,"  he  said,  "  that  they  refe 
the  Count  of  Morseiul,  a  rebel,  as  I  am 
formed,  taken  with  arms  in  his  hand,  in 
gard  to  whom  the  laws  of  the  land  must  h 
their  course." 

The  Prince  was  somewhat  abashed,  and  h 
tated  ;  but  anotlier  gentleman  stepped  forw 
with  stern  and  somewhat  harsh  features, 
with  a  noble  air  and  look  that  bespoke  fear 
sincerity. 

"What  is  it,  Montausier?"  said  the  KJ 
sharply  addressing  that  celebrated  noblem 
who  is  supposed  to  have  been  represented 
Moliere  under  the  character  of  the  misanthro 

"  Merely  to  say,  Sire,"  replied  the  Duke  i 
firm,  strong  tone  of  voice,  "  that  some  one 
falsified  the  trutli  to  your  Majesty.  My  nepb 
in  command  of  the  troops  to  whom  the  Coi 
surrendered,  informs  me  that  be  was  not  tal 
with  arms  in  his  hand,  as  you  have  said ;  I 
on  the  contrary,  (and  here  lies  a  great  di£ 
ence,)  surrendered  voluntarily,  when,  accord 
to  the  truce  of  five  hours  granted  to  the  f 
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gu^iots  by  the  Chevalier  d'Evran,  he  had 
every  opportunity  of  escaping  to  England  had 
he  so  pleased,  as  all  the  rest  of  the  leaders  on 
that  occasion  did." 

"  How  is  this,  Sir?"  demanded  the  King, 
turning  to  Louvois.  ^*  I  ^eak  from  your  state- 
ments, and  I  hope  you  have  not  made  me  speak 
felsely." 

"  Sire,"  relied  Louvois,  with  a  look  of  ef- 
frontery, **  I  have  just  heard  that  what  the 
Duke  says  is  the  case;  but  I  judged  that  all 
such  points  could  naturally  be  investigated  at 
the  Count's  trial." 

The  King  seemed  struck  with  this  observation; 
but  Montausier  instantly  replied  —  "  Monsieur 
de  Louvois,  if  his  Majesty  will  permit  me  to 
tell  you  so,  you  have  been,  for  the  first  time  in 
your  life,  sadly  tardy  in  receiving  information ; 
for  my  nephew  informs  me  that  he  gave  you 
intelligence  of  this  fact  no  less  than  three  days 
ago ;  and,  in  the  next  place,  you  are  very  well 
aware  of  what  you  have  not  thought  fit  to  say, 
that  by  investigating  such  things  at  a  trial,  you 
would  directly  frustrate  the  express  object  for 
which  the  Count  de  Morseiul  surrendered  him- 
self when  he  might  have  escaped,  which  was  to 
cast  himself  at  the  King's  feet,  and  explain  to 


him  the  strange  anc 
tion  by  which  he  v. 
to  prove  that  as  BOOr 
mistake  which  had  \ 
pressed  himself  read; 
the  King's  clemency 
as  his  justice." 

Ixiuvois's  face  ha 
pressed  liis  readinei 
with  a  scoff.  "  Di( 
afuT  tliat?" 

"  How,  Sir?"eJc. 
tindeisiood  from  yc 
fotiglit  at  all.  M( 
affairs  of  posts  —  th 
thing  but  the  revolt 

Louvots  slammer 
the  numbers  being 
business  crushed  w 
Chevalier  d'Evran  ti 
King  turned  away  a 
de  Louvois,  no  more 
mtdtUe  age,  as  I  foui 
must  see  with  his  o 
what  is  it  you  wish 
mf,  Montausier?" 

"  For  my  part.  Si 
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Marsillftc,  "  I  only  desire  that  your  Majesty 
sliould  run  your  eyes  over  those  papers.  They 
are  very  brief,  and  to  the  point;  and  every  iact 
that  is  therein  stated  I  can  assure  you  can  be 
proved  on  indisputable  authority." 

'*  And  I,"  said  the  Duke  of  Montausier, 
"  have  only  to  beg  diat  your  Majesty  would 
see  and  hear  the  Count  of  Morseiul.  From  him, 
as  every  man  here  present  knows,  you  will  hear 
the  pure  and  simple  truth,  which  is  a  thing  that 
happens  to  your  Majesty  perhaps  once  in  five 
or  six  years,  and  will  do  you  good." 

Tlie  King  smiled,  and  turned  his  eyes  upon 
the  papers;  and  when  he  had  read  them  nearly 
through,  he  smiled  again,  even  more  gaily  than 
before. 

"  It  turns  out,  gendemen,"  he  said,  **  that  an 
affair  has  happened  to  me  which  I  fancy  happens 
to  us  all  more  than  once  in  our  lives.  I  have 
been  completely  cheated  by  a  valet.  I  remem- 
ber giving  the  villain  the  paper  well,  out  of 
which  it  seems  he  manufactured  a  free  pardon 
for  his  master.  At  all  events,  this  frees  the 
Count  from  the  charge  of  base  ingratitude  which 
has  been  heavily  urged  against  him.  Your  state- 
ment of  his  willing  surrender,  Montausier, 
gready  diminishes  his   actual  and   undoubted 

VOL.  in.  y 
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crime;  and  as  I  have  complied  with  the  re 
of  the  Prince  de  MarsiUac,  and  looked  a 
papers,  I  must  not  refuse  you  yours.  E 
to-day,  if  the  Count  have  arrived,  or  to-mo 
I  will  liear  his  story  from  his  own  lips." 

"  Sire,"  replied  tlie  Duke  of  Monlausiei 
have  been  daring  enough  to  receive  liim  ii 
apartments." 

The  cloud  came  slightly  again  over  Li 
countenance;  hut  though  he  replied  with 
nified  gravity,  yet  it  was  not  with  anger.  " 
liave  done  wrong,"  he  said ;  "  but  since  it 
call  him  to  my  presence.  All  you  ladies 
gentlemen  around  shall  j  udge  if  I  deal  ha 
with  him." 

There  was  a  pretty  girl  standing  not  far 
the  King,  and  close  between  her  own  mi 
and  the  interpreter  of  the  ambassadors 
Siam.  We  have  spoken  of  her  before,  unde 
name  of  Annette  de  Marville;  and  while 
bad  remained  in  that  spot,  her  eyes  bad  i 
than  once  involuntarily  filled  with  tears, 
was  timid  and  retiring  in  her  nature ;  and  a 
Duke  of  Montausier  turned  away  to  obe, 
King,  every  one  was  surprised  to  bear  her 
raised  sufficiently  loud  to  reach  even  the  e 
Louis  himself,  saying  to  the  interpreter,  " 
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them  that  they  are  now  going  to  see  how  mag- 
nanimously the  King  will  pardon  one  who  has 
offended  him." 

'^  The  King  looked  another  way ;  but  it 
was  evident  to  those  who  were  accustomed  to 
watch  his  countenance,  that  he  connected  the 
words  he  had  just  heard  with  the  humiliation 
he  had  inflicted  on  the  Doge  of  Genoa,  and 
that  the  contrast  struck  and  pleased  him  not  a 
little. 

In  a  very  short  time,  before  this  impression 
had  at  all  faded  away,  the  door  again  opened, 
and  the  Duke  of  Montausier  re-entered  with 
the  Count  of  Morseiul.  The  latter  was  pale, 
but  perfectly  firm  and  composed.  He  did  not 
wear  his  sword,  but  he  carried  it  sheathed  in  his 
hand,  and  advancing  directly  towards  Louis,  he 
bent  one  knee  before  the  King,  at  the  same 
time  laying  down  the  weapon  at  the  monarch's 
feet. 

"  Sire,"  he  said,  without  rising,  "  I  have 
brought  you  a  sword,  which  for  more  than  ten 
years  was  drawn  in  every  campaign  in  your 
Majesty's  service.  It  has,  unfortunately,  been 
drawn  against  you  ;  and  that  it  has  been  so,  and 
at  the  very  moment  when  your  Miyesty  had  a 
right  to  expect  gratitude  at  my  hands,  is  the 

Y  2 


«*«!  upon  u,e  ,., 
.    "  ^ou  hare    r  r 
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him ;  and  then  he  answered.  "  Sire,  I  will  not 
ask  my  life  of  your  Majesty ;  —  not  from  any 
false  pride,  for  I  feel  and  acknowledge  that  it  a 
yours  to  give  or  to  take, —  but  because  my 
conduct,  however  much  It  might  originate  in 
mistake,  must  appear  so  ungrateful  to  you  that 
you  cannot,  at  this  moment,  feel  I  deserve  your 
mercy.  The  only  favour  I  will  ask,  then,  is 
this :  that  should  I  be  brought  to  a  trial,  which 
must  end,  as  I  know,  inevitably  in  my  fall,  you 
will  read  every  word  of  my  deposition,  and  I 
therein  promise  to  give  your  Majesty  a  full 
and  true  account,  without  die  falsification  of  a 
single  word,  of  all  that  has  taken  place  in  this 
last  lamentable  business." 

I^uvois  took  a  half  step  forward  as  if  to 
speak,  and  not  a  little  anxiety  was  upon  his 
countenance.  But,  contrary  to  the  general  im- 
pression of  those  present,  all  that  the  Count  had 
said  had  pleased  tlic  King;  though  his  latter 
words  had  not  a  little  alarmed  the  minister, 
who  knew  that  truths  might  be  displayed 
which  he  was  most  anxious  to  conceal. 

"  Monsieur  de  Morseiul,"  replied  the  King, 
"  I  will  promise  what  you  ask,  at  all  events. 
But  wliat  you  have  said  has  pleased  me,  for  it 
shows  (hat  you  understand  my  spirit  towards 
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my  subjects,  and  tin 
aaked.  Your  life,  S 
punishment  we  shal 
p^nd  upon  tlie  sen 
of  our  council." 

"  May  it  please  j 
stepping  forward,  ' 
You  have,  perhap; 
Monsieur  de  Morse 
the  case ;  and  I  wc 
subjecting  him  to  s 
pronounce  sen  tenet 
which  ia  all  the  met 
estates,  as  ought  ti 
feited  to  the  crown. 

"  And  he  driven 
employ  his  military 
enemies." 

"  Never,  never, 
Count,  clasping  hi 
should  my  sword  b 
land.  1  would  rati 
from  door  to  doo 
want,  and  die  in  si 


There  was  trudi 
nurKO,  and  I.ouvnisi 
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but  while  he  was  addressing  the  Monarch,  in 
a  lower  tone,  one  of  the  aide  doors  of  the  hall 
opened,  and  a  lady  came  partly  in,  speaking 
to  some  one  behind  her,  as  if  she  knew  not  that 
any  one  was  in  the  hall.  The  moment  that  she 
perceived  her  mistake,  Madame  de  Maintenon 
drew  back ;  but  the  King  advanced  a  step  and 
besought  her  to  come  in. 

"  We  want  your  presence  much,  Madam," 
he  saidVith  a  smile,  "  for  we  cannot  decide 
upon  what  is  to  be  done  with  this  young  cul- 
prit. But  you  seem  in  haste,  and  who  is  ibia 
with  you  ?  I  have  somewhere  seen  his  face 
before." 

The  King  might  well  fail  to  recognise  the 
countenance  of  Jerome  Riquet,  for  it  was  at 
that  moment  actually  cadaverous  in  appearance, 
from  the  various  emotions  that  were  going  on 
in  his  heart. 

"  I  was  at  that  moment  seeking  your  Majes- 
ty," said  Madame  de  Maintenon,  advancing 
with  her  usual  calm  grace,  "  and  was  passing 
this  way  to  your  cabinet,  to  crave  an  audience 
ere  you  went  out.  But  1  thought  the  ceremony 
of  the  day  was  over." 

"  What  are  your  commands.  Madam?"  said 
Y  4 
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terms,  "  in  serving  my  master  I  was  taken  by 
your  Majesty's  forces,  shut  up  in  &  bam  with  some 
wounded  prisoners,  heard  the  well  known  leader, 
Herval,  confess  to  the  Chevalier  d'Evran,  that  he 
had  written  a  letter  to  the  traitor  Hatr^aumont, 
regarding  his  having  been  prevented  from  mur- 
dering your  Majesty  by  the  Count  de  Moraeiul, 
(in  which  prevention  I  had  some  little  share). 
The  man  died  before  his  words  could  he  taken 
down.  The  Chevalier  d'Evran  said  it  did  not 
signify,  for  you  would  believe  his  evidence.  But 
the  Chevalier  d'Evran  was  killed.  My  word  I 
knew  would  not  be  believed;  but  I  heard  that 
the  papers  of  Hatreaumont  were  to  be  burnt 
thb  day  by  the  common  hangman,  opposite  the 
Bastille.*  I  had  a  swift  horse  saddled.  I  got 
close  to  the  fire.  I  Bxed  my  eyes  upon  the 
papers  one  by  one  as  they  were  thrown  in,  till 
seeing  tlie  writing  of  Herval,  I  seized  the  letter, 
and  galloped  hither  as  hard  as  I  could.  This 
is  my  tale.  Sire,  and  on  my  word  it  is  true." 

The  King  hastily  opened  the  paper,  and  read 
the  contents,  the  expression  of  his  counte- 
nance changing  several  times  as  he  proceeded. 

*  The  pa[)erH  of  Hatreaumont  were  preserved  Tor  some 
time  after  his  dealh.  in  order  to  give  light  in  regard  to  the 
giiilt  of  his  Hccuinplices. 


wards  you.  You  art 
doned.  I  have  given 
seeing  you  cast  away 
But  eren  that  muat  n< 
the  man  who  has  save 
(kin  know  bow  it  was 
me  of  this  at  the  time 

"  Sire,"  replied  the 
Majesty  for  the  purpoi 
remember,  that  I  told 
deep  importance  to  cor 
me  to  Monsieur  de  L> 
ceeding  to  his  house. 
Bastille  I  was  allowed 
one,  and  the  rest  you  li 

"  We  have  been  all  v 
replied  the  King.  " 
these  embarrassments  a 
your  free  pardon  for  tl 
future.     I  cannot  violat 
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ercifting  the  ceremonies  of  your  sect  But,  as  I 
said  to  the  Count  de  Schomberg,  I  say  to  you : 
in  consideration  of  the  great  services  that  you 
have  rendered,  I  will  allow  you  to  sell  all  your 
possessions  if  you  choose  to  retire  to  another 
land,  and  this  is,  1  fear,  all  I  can  do." 

"  Your  Majesty  overwhelms  me  with  bounty," 
said  the  Count,  ''  but  there  are  yet  two  favours 
that  I  would  ask." 

"  What  more  ?"  said  the  King. 

"  One  request  is.  Sire,"  said  the  Count,  *'  to 
be  allowed  once  in  every  year  to  present  myself 
before  your  Majesty ;  and  the  other,  that  I  may 
retain  the  chateau  and  the  immediate  grounds 
around  it  belonging  to  my  ancestors,  llius 
every  fond  recollection  that  I  have  attached  to 
France  will  still  be  gratified;  and  though  in 
exile,  I  shall  live  a  Frenchman  to  the  last." 

*'  Your  request  is  granted,"  replied  the  King, 
with  a  smile.  "  And  now,  gentlemen  and  ladies, 
as  by  your  faces  round  I  judge  you  are  all  well 
satisfied,  we  will  not  detain  you  longer." 

Thus  saying,  Louis  turned  and  withdrew. 

Ere  the  Count  of  Morseiul  retired  from  the 
room,  and  before  any  of  his  friends  therein 
could  speak  with  him,  Madame  de  Maintenon 
said  a  word  in  his  ear  in  a  low  voice. 
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"  Go  to  the  hotel  of  the  British  anibassado 
she  said.  "  You  will  there  find  those  that  _i 
do  not  expect." 

The  heart  of  the  Count  of  Morsciul  b 
liigh.  He  liad  words  of  gratitude  to  npeak 
many  there  present ;  but  as  soon  as  tliat  v 
done,  he  hurried  to  Paris  without  a  momer 
pause  ;  and  in  a  few  minutes  clasped  Clcmej 
de  Marly  to  a  joyful  heart. 

We  need  not  tell  here  the  brief  story  she  i 
lated  of  her  flight  from  the  coast  of  France 
London  ;  and  of  her  having  found  an  affectia 
ate  parent  in  one  who,  by  the  wiles  of  an  arti 
second  wife,  and  an  intriguing  priest,  had  be 
persuaded  to  leave  his  children,  by  a  first  nil 
riage  with  a  Protestant  lady,  to  the  charge 
her  Catholic  relations  in  France;  and  to  i 
care  of  the  King  of  that  countiy.  Louis  bad  1 
conie  the  godfather  of  the  eldest  (known  to 
as  the  Chevalier  d'Evran),  while  the  earl  hinis 
was  in  exile  during  tJie  troubles  of  the  great  i 
bellion.  A  Catholic  himself,  the  Earl  had  be 
easily  induced  to  believe  that  his  children's  st 
vation  depended  upon  their  being  educated 
a  Catholic  (:onnlr\';  even  though  conceal 
ihei-e   from    Protestant   relations   by   assunii 
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names.  But  oh  the  death  of  his  second  wife,  all 
iiis  feelings  of  natural  affection  returned,  and 
during  an  illness,  which  made  him  believe  that 
he  was  on  his  death-bed,  he  sent  his  brother 
to  seek  and  bring  back  his  children.  We  need 
not  enter  into  the  detail  any  farther.  The 
reader  can  and  will  imagine  it  all.  All  that 
remains  to  be  said  is,  that  Clcmence,  in  her 
eagerness,  had  easily  persuaded  that  parent, 
whose  only  child  she  now  was  —  for  the  three 
which  had  sprung  from  the  second  marriage 
had  not  survived  —  to  hasten  oyer  to  Paris,  in- 
vested with  every  authority  fram  the  King,  with 
whom  his  religion  rendered  Iiim  a  favourite,  to 
solicit  the  pardon  of  the  Count  of  MorseiuL 
In  consequence  of  die  considerable  round  the 
Count  was  obliged  to  take  in  his  journey  to  the 
capital,  and  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  an  au- 
dience of  the  King,  she  had  arrived  the  day 
before  his  fate  was  finally  decided. 

The  only  part  of  that  fate  which  could  yet 
be  doubtful,  was  now  in  her  hands  ;  and,  if  the 
King  of  France  had  shown  himself  merciful  to 
the  Count  de  Morseiul,  she  showed  herself 
devoted  to  him  tlirough  life,  making  him  as 
happy,  as  the  combination  of  the  rarest  qualities 
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of  mintl  and  person  with  the  noblest,  and 
deepest,  and  tlie  dearest  qualities  of  the  hi 
could  make  such  a  man  as  we  have  endeavoi 
to  depict  the  Huguenot. 
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